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Pcrfons  Reprcfented. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth, 

Duke  of  Glofter,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  ProteSlor. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  Regent  of  France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  uncle  to  the  king. 
Henry  Beaufort,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  Bijhop  of  Win- 
chefler,  and  afterwards  Cardinal. 

iohn  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerfet ;  afterwards,  Duke. 
Lichard  Plantagenet,  eldeft  fon  of  Richard  late  Earl  of 
Cambridge ;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Earl  of  Warwick.     Earl  of  Salifbury.     Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  : 
John  Talbot,  his  fon. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 
Sir  John  Faftolfe.     Sir  William  Lucy, 
Sir  William  Glanfdale.     Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 
Mayor  of  London.     Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower* 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rofe,  or  York  fadion. 
Baffin,  of  the  Red  Rofe,  or  Lancafter  faaion. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  king  of  Trance. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  king  of  Naples* 

Duke  of  Burgundy.     Duke  of  Alencon. 

Governor  of  Paris.     Ballard  of  Orleans. 

M after -Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  fon* 

General  of  the  French  forces  in  Bourdeaux. 

A  French  Serjeant.     A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier ;  afterwards  married  t* 

King  Henry. 
Countefs  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called,  Joan  of  Arc. 

fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  and  fe- 
deral Attendants  both  on  the  Englifh  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


FIRST     PART     OF 

KING      HENRY      VI  \ 


ACTI.     SCENE    I. 

Weftminfter- Abbey. 

Dead  march.  The  corp/e  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  dif 
covered,  lying  in  ftate  \  attended  on  by  the  dukes  of 
Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter;  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  the  Bijhop  of  Winchefier,  heralds,  &c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  tonight ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  dates, 

Brandifli 

1  The  hi&orical  tranfa&ions  contained  in  this  play,  take  in  the  con* 
pafs  of  above  thirty  years.  I  muft  obferve,  however,  that  our  author, 
io  the  three  parts  of  K.  Henry  VU  has  not  been  very  precife  to  the  date 
and  difpofition  of  hit  fa&s  {  but  muffled  tbem,  backwards  and  for- 
ward*, out  of  time.  For  inilance  5  the  lord  Talbot  is  killed  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  ad  of  this  play,  who  in  reality  did  not  fall  till  the  13th 
of  July  1453  :  and  Ibe  Second  Part  •/  Henry  VI.  opens  with  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king,  which  was  folemnijed  eight  years  before  Talbot's 
death,  in  the  year  1445.  Again,  in  the  fecond  part,  dame  Eleanor 
Cobham  ia  introduced  to  infill  queen  Margaret  $  chough  her  penance 
and  banifiiment  for  forcery  happened  three  years  before  that  princeia 
came  over  Co  England.  I  could  point  out  many  other  tranfgreffiona 
againft  biftory,  as  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned*  Indeed,  though 
there  are  feveral  mafter-ftrokes  in  thefe  three  plays,  which  inconte&- 
ably  betray  the  workman/hip  of  Shskfpeare ;  yet  1  am  almoft  doubtful, 
whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And  unlefs  they  were  wrote 
by  him  very  early,  1  (hould  rather  imagine  them  to  have  been  brought 
to  him  as  a  director  of  the  ftagej  and  Io  have  received  fome  finishing 
beauties  at  his  hand*  An  accurate  observer  will  eafily  fee,  the  di&ioa 
of  them  is  more  obfolete,  and  the  numbers  more  mean  and  profaical, 
than  in  the  generality  of  his  genuine  competitions.     Theobald. 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  relative  to  thefe  plays  at  the  end 
of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  yj.f  it  is  bfe  only  neccfiary  to  apprize 
the  reader  what  my  hypothecs  is,  that  he  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
as  he  proceeds,  to  judge  concerning  its  probability.  Like  many  others, 
I  was  long  flnick  with  the  many  evident  Sbakfpesrisnifms  in  thefe  plays, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  carry  fuch  dec i five  weight,  that  1  could  fcarce- 
ly  bring  myfelf  to  examine  with  attention  any  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  urged  againft  his  being  the  author  of  them.  I  am  now  fur- 
prifed,  (and  my  readers  perhaps  may  fay  the  Came  thi  g  of  thcmfelvei,) 

B  %  that 
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Brandifli  your  cryftal  trefles  *  in  the  (ky ; 
And  with  them  icourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars, 

that  I  mould  never  have  adverted  to  a  very  ftriking  circumftance  which 
diftinguifhes  this  firft  part  from  the  other  parts  of  King  Henry  VI,  Thia 
circumftance  is,  that  none  of  thefe  Shakfpearian  pafTages  are  to  be 
found  here,  though  feveral  are  fcattered  through  the  two  other  parts* 
I  am  therefore  decisively  of  opinion  that  this  play  was  not  written  by 
Shakfpeare.  The  reafons  off  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  are  ft  a  ted 
■at  large  in  the  DhTertation  above  referred  to.  But  I  would  here  rcqucft 
the  reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the  verification  of  this  piece,  (of 
which  almoft  every  line  has  a  paufe  at  the  end,)  which  is  fo  different  from 
that  of  Shakfpeare' s  undoubted  plays,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
fucceeding  pieces  as  altered  by  him,  and  fo  exactly  correfponds  with 
jthat  of  the  tragedies  written  by  others  before  and  about  the  time  of  hit 
firft  commencing  author,  that  this  alone  might  decide  the  queftion, 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  numerous  claflical  allufions  which 
are  fauna!  in  this  firft  part.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
far  this  argument  deferves  attention,  from  the  feveral  extracts  from 
thofe  ancient  pieces  which  he  will  find  in  the  EiTay  on  this  fubject. 

Withrefpect  to  tht  fecond  and  third  parts  of  K.  Henry  VL  or,  as  they 
Were  originally  called,  The  Contention  of  the  twofamout  boujes  of  Terke 
mnd  Lancafier,  they  ftand,  in  my  apprehenfion,  on  a  very  different  ground 
from  that  of  this  firft  part,  or,  as  I  believe  it  was  anciently  called,  The 
Play  of  K.Henry  VL—Tbe  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto, 
3600,  was,  I  conceive,  the  production  of  fome  playwright  who  pre- 
ceded, or  was  contemporary  with,  Shakfpeare ;  and  out  of  that  piece 
lie  formed  the  two  plays  which  are  now  denominated  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI,  ;  as,  out  of  the  old  plays  of  King  John 
and  t be  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  he  formed  two  other  plays  with  the  fame 
titles.  For  the  reafons  on  which  this  opinion  ia  formed,  I  muft  again 
jrefer  to  my  EiTay  on  this  fubjeet. 

This  old  play  of  King  Henry  VI,  now  before  us,  or  as  our  author'a 
•ditors  have  called  it,  the  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI,  I  fuppofe,  to 
have  been  written  in  1589,  or  before.  See/?*  Attempt  to  a  (certain 
the  order  of  Shakfpeare1  s  plays,  Vol.  I.  The  difpofition  of  facts  in  thefe 
three  plays,  not  always  correfponding  with  the  dates,  which  Mr. 
Theobald  mentions,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  and  confiftency  in  the 
feries  of  events  exhibited,  may  perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothecs  now  ftated.  As  to  our  author's  having  accepted 
thefe  pieces  as  a  Direffor  of  the  ftage,  he  had,  I  fear,  no  pretention  to 
fuch  a  fituation  at  fo  early  a  period.     Ma  lone. 

a  Brandifb  your  cryftal  treffes— ]  Chryftal  is  an  epithet  repeatedly 
beftowed  on  comets  by  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  a  Sennet  by  Lord 
Sterline,  1604: 

<<  When  as  thofe  ebryfta!  comets  whiles  appear.*' 

«  There  is  aifo  a  white  comet  with  filver  haires,"  lays  Pliny,  at 
tranllattd  by  P.  Holland,  1601.    Stsitins. 

That 
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That  have  confented  *  unto  Henry's  death ! 
King  Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne'er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

GU.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deferring  to  command : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams  ; 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ; 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  fun,  fierce  bent  again  ft  their  faces. 
What  Jhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  nis  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exf.We  mourn  in  black ;  Why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  (hall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 

3  That  have  confented—]  If  this  expreflion  meant  no  more  than 
ihag  the  ftara  gave  a  bare  confent,  or  agreed  to  let  king  Henry  die,  it 
does  no  great  honour  to  its  author,  f  believe  to  confent,  in  this  ia- 
ftance,  meant  to  ad  in  concert.  Concentus,  Lat.  Thut  Erato  the 
mufe  applauding  the  fong  of  Apollo,  in  Lylly's  Midas >  1592,  cries 
out,  "  O  fweet  confent  /%*  i.  e.  fweet  union  of  founds.  Again,  in 
SpenfeTt  Faery  $*te*>  B.  IV.  c.  ii : 

"  Sttcn  mufick  his  wife  words  with  time  confented/* 
Again,  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Culex : 

"  Chaunted  their  fundry  notes  with  fweet  concent/* 
and  in  many  other  places.  Confented,  or  as  it  fliould  be  fpelt,  content- 
ed, means,  bax>*  thrown  them/ekes  into  a  malignant  configuration,  to 
f  remote  the  death  of  Henry.  Spenfer,  in  more  than  one  inftanco,  fpella 
this  word  a*  it  appears  in  the  text  of  Shakfpeare  $  as  doet  Ben  Jonfon, 
in  his  Epitbalamion  on  Mr,  Weft  on.    The  following  lines, 

"  (hall  we  curfe  the  planets  of  miihap, 

«  That  plotted  thus,  &c." 
feem  to  countenance  my  explanation;  and  FalftarT fays  of  Shallow's 
servants,    that—*'  they  flock  together  in  confent,  like  fo  many  wild 
geefe."     Stiivens. 

Confent,  in  all  the  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  afterwards, 
u  the  ufual  fpelling  of  the  word  concent.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  319,  n.  4; 
aod  Vol.  V.  p.  413,  n.  ••  In  other  places  I  have  adopted  the  modern 
and  more  proper  fpelling ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  apprehend,  the 
word  was  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.  In  the  fecond  act,  p.  28,  Talbot, 
reproaching  the  foldiery,  ufes  the  fame  expreflion,  certainly  without  any 
Idea  of  a  malignant  configuration  : 

«  You  all  confented  unto  Sali&ury's  death"    Waloni. 

B  3  And 
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And  death's  difhonourable  vi&ory 
We  with  our  (lately  prefence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What?  fhall  we  curfe  the  planets  ofmiihap* 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  fhall  we  think  the  fubtie-witted  French  4 
Conjurers  and  forcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magick  verfes  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

Win.  He  was  a  king  bleft  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment- day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  fight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  holts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  fo  prosperous* 

G/^.The  church!  where  is  it?  Had  not  churchmen  pray'd, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  fo  foon  decay'd : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  fchool  boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  G  loiter,,  whate'er  we  like,  thott  art  protector  ; 
And  lookeft  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  fhe  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  God,  or  religious  church- men,  may. 

GIo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'ft  the  flefh  ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go' ft, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  againlt  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Ceafe,  ceafe  thefe  jars,  and  reft  your  minds  in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar  : — Heralds,  wait  on  us  : — 
Inftead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead.— - 
Pofterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moiflen'd  eyes  babes  (hall  fuck ; 
Our  ifle  be  made  a  nourifh  of  fait  tears  5, 

And 

*  —  the  fubtie-witted  French^  &c]  There  was  a  notion  prevalent  a 
long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical  charms.  At 
fuperftition  grew  weaker,  thefe  charms  were  imagined  only  to  have 
power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's  time  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  lri(h  could  kill  rats  by  a  fong.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scot's  Dij  covert*  of  Witchcraft*  1584$  «  The 
Irishmen  addicl  themfetres,  &c.  yea  they  will  not  fticke  to  affirm c  that 
they  can  r'twu  either  man  or  bcaft  to  death*"     Stvktvn •• 

5  Omt'tfit  h  made  a  nourish  of  fait  tears ,]  It  fomi  very  probable 

that  om  author  wrote,  a  *«*nV#j  i«  e.  that  the  whole  ifle  fliould  be 

4  one 
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And  aoae  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.— 
Henry  the  fifth  !  thy  ghoft  I  invocate ; 
Profper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverie  planets  in  the  heavens  ! 
A  far  more  glorious  ftar  thy  foul  will  make. 
Than  Julias  Caefar,  or  bright6 — 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 
MeJT.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  yon  all !] 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Oflofs,  of  daughter,  and  difcomfiture : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans7,  / 

Paris,  Guyfors,  Poi&iers,  are  all  quite  loft. 

ifc^.Whatfay'ftthou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's  corfe? 
Speak  foftly ;  or  the  lofs  of  thofe  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burft  hjs  lead,  and  rife  from  death. 

Gle.  Is  Paris  loft  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recalPd  to  life  again, 
Thefe  news  would  caufe  him  once  more  yield  the  ghoft. 

Exe .  How  were  they  loft  ?  what  treachery  was  us'd  ? 

one  common  nnrfe,  or  nourijber,  of  tears  :  and  thofe  be  the  nouriu* 
ment  of  its  miferable  iflue.     Theobald. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  what  we  call  at  prefent  \fiew-,  in  which 
fifli  are  preferred  alive,  was  anciently  called  a  nounftj,    Nemrice,  how- 
ever,   Fr.  a  nurfe,  was  anciently  fpelt  many  different  ways,  among 
which  nouri/b  was  one.     So,  in  Syr  Enamour  of  Artois9  bl.  I.  no  date  t 
"  Of  that  chylde  (he  was  blyth, 
"  After  •oryjbet  (he  fent  believe.** 
A  neur'i/b  therefore  in  this  pafiage  of  our  author  fignifies  a  tmrfa  as  ft 
apparently  does  in  the  Tragedies  if  John  Bocbas,  by  Lydgate,  B.  L  c.  12  S 
**  Athenes  whan  it  was  ia  his  floures 
<«  Was  called  nourijb  of  philofophers  wife." 
•«  —  Jubr  tellns  generat,  leonum 

"  Arid*  tutrix."    St«*viws. 
6  Than  Juhut  Ceefsr,  cr  bright—]  It  might  have  been  written,— 
#r  Iritis  Berenice*     Johhson. 

This  blank  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  tranferrber's  or  compositor's 
not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  pafTagn 
the  word  Nero  was  omitted  fur  the  fame  reafon.  See  the  Diflertatioq 
at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI.    Maloni. 

1  Guienne,  Champaigns,  Rbeims,  Orleans ,1  This  verfe  might  be  com- 
pleted by  the  inferxion  of  Rouen  among  the  places  loft,  as  Glofter  in  hit 
•cxtfpeech  in/era  that  it  had  been  mentioned  with  the  reft*  Stsevsm  s. 

B  4  Mef 
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Mejf.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men,  and  money. 

Among  the  foldiers  this  is  muttered,— 

That  here  you  maintain  feveral  factions ; 

And,  whilft  a  field  fhould  be  difpatch'd  and  fought, 

You  are  difputing  of  your  generals. 

One  would  have  Ting'ring  wars,  with  little  coft  ; 

Another  would  fly  fwift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 

A  third  thinks,  without  expcnce  at  all, 

By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain 'd. 

Awake,  awake,  Englifh  nobility  ! 
,Let  not  floth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot: 

Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 

Thefe  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 
Bed.  Me  they  concern  ;  regent  I  am  of  France  :— 

Give  me  my  Heeled  coat,  I'll  fi^ht  for  France. — 

Away  wi?h  thefe  difgraccful  wailing  robes  ! 

Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  initead  of  eyes, 

To  weep  their  intermiflive  miferies8. 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

2.Mef.  Lords,  view  thefe  letters,  full  of  bad  mifchance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  Englifh  quite ; 
Except  fome  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  baftard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part; 
The  duke  of  Alencon  flieth  to  his  fide. 

Exe .  The  Dauphin  crowned  king  !  all  fly  to  him  ! 
O,  whither  fhall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

GIo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats  :— 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  flack,  I'll  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Glofter,  why  doubt'ft  thou  of  ray  forwardnefs  ? 
An  army  have  I  mufter'd  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

•  —  htrf owing  rides.]  i.  e.  England's  flowing  tides.     Malonz. 

*  —  tbeir  intermijjlvt  mi/tries,]  i.  e.  their  miferies,  which  have  had 
only  a  fliort  interraiflion  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death  to  my  comiag 
amongft  them.    Warbuiton. 

Entit 
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Enter  a  third  Meflenger. 

3.  Mejf.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  laments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearfe,— 
I  muft  inform  you  of  a  difmal  fight, 
Betwixt  the  flout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is't  fb  ? 

3.  Mejf.  O,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'erthrown  : 
The  circumltance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  Augufl  laft,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  fiege  of  Orleaas, 
Having  full  fcarce*  fix  thoufand  in  his  troop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompafled  and  fet  upon : 
No  leifure  had  he  to  en  rank  his  men  ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  fet  before  his  archers ; 
Inftead  whereof,  (harp  flakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confufedly, 
To  keep  the  horfemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Ena&ed  wonders  with  his  fword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durfl  fland  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew  • : 
The  French  exclaim'd,  The  devil  was  in  arms  ; 
All  the  whole  army  flood  agaz'd  on  him  : 
His  foldiers,  fpying  his  undaunted  fpirit, 
A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain, 
And  rufh'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquefl  fully  been  feal'd  up, 
If  Sir  John  Failolfe  had  not  play'd  the  coward* ; 

He 

•  Having  full  /caret,  Sec]  The  modern  editors  read,— -fear a  full, 
but,  I  think  unneceflarily.     So,  in  the  Tempefl : 

"  —  Profpero,  m after  of  *  full  poor  cell.**     Steetens. 

•  —  £*  flew  :]  I  fufped,  the  author  wrote— -flew,     Maloni. 

1  If  Sir  John  fafieffe,  &c]  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "  That 
FaJftatf  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  K,  Henry  V,  The 
occafion  whereof  it,  that  this  play  was  written  before  King  Henry  IV, 
or  K.  Henry  V"  But  it  is  the  hiftorical  Sir  John  Faftolfe  (for  fo  he  it 
called  by  both  our  Chroniclers)  that  is  here  mentioned;  who  was  a 
lieutenant  general,  deputy  regent  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  Normandy, 
and  a  knight  of  the  garter  5  and  not  the  comick  character  afterwards 
introduced  by  our  author,  and  which  wai  a  creature  merely  of  his  own 

brain* 
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He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind  *, 

With  purpofe  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  ftruck  one  ftroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  raaflacre; 

Enclofcd  were  they  with  their  enemies : 

A  bale  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thruft  Talbot  with  a  fpear  into  the  back ; 

"Whom  all  Prance,  with  their  chief  aflemblcd  ftrength* 

Durft  not  prefume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  (lain  ?  then  I  will  flay  myfclf, 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  eafe, 
Whilil  fuch  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
Unto  his  daftard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3.  Meff.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prifoner, 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hunger  ford : 
Moftof  the  reft  flaughterM,  or  took,  likewife. 

Bed.  His  ranfom  there  is  none  but  I  (hall  pay : 
I'll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  (hall  be  the  ranfom  of  my  friend ; 

brain.  Nor  when  he  named  him  Falftaff  do  J  believe  he  had  any  in- 
tention of  throwing  a  flur  on  the  memory  of  this  renowned  old  war* 
rior.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  feen  his  notion  contradicted  in  the  very  line 
he  quotes  from.  Fafitlfe,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  faid  by  Hall  and  Ho- 
linftied  to  have  been  degraded  for  cowardice.  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  St.  Georgt 
for  Erg'attd,  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  afterwards,  upon  good  reafon  by 
Slim  alledged  in  his  defence,  reftored  to  his  honour."—"  This  Sir  Job* 
Faljloff"  continues  he,  "  was  without  doubt,  a  valiant  and  wife  cap- 
tain, notwithftanding  theftage  hath  made  merry  with  him.**  Farmer. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  119,  n.  1 5  and  Oldys'sLife  of  Sir  John  FaAolfe  in 
the  General  Dictionary.     Malone. 

In  the  18th  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  the  following  character  of 
this  Sir  John  Faftelpb  : 

"  Strong  Faftolpb  with  this  man  compare  we  juftly  may  } 
*«  By  Sal/bury  who  oft  being  ferioufly  imploy'd 
€i  In  many  a  brave  attempt  the  general  foe  annoy'd ; 
••  With  excellent  fuccetfe  in  Main  and  Anjou  fought, 
"  And  many  a  bulwarke  there  into  our  keeping  brought } 
"  And  chofen  to  go  forth  with  Vadamont  in  warre, 
««  Mod  refolutely  tooke  proud  Renate  duke  of  Barre."    Steev. 
*  He  being  in  tbt  vaiuard  [plac'd  behind,]  Some  of  the  editors  feem 
to  have  conndered  this  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  have  propofed 
to  read— the  rt reward,— but  without  necelfity.     Some  part  of  the  van; 
muft  have  been  behind  the  foremoft  line  of  it*    We  often  fay  the  back" 
front  of  a  houfc.    Stiiteki, 

Four 
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Foot  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours*—* 
Farewel,  my  matters  ;  to  my  talk  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  faint  George's  feaft  withal : 
Ten  thoufancf  foldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whofe  bloody  deeds  (hall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3.  Mejf.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  bcfiegMj 
The  Englifli  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  fupply 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  fo  few,  watch  fuch  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  fworn  ; 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly, 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  f  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my  leave, 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

GU.  I'll  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  hafte  I  can, 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.  [Exit. 

Ext.  To  Eltham  will  1,  where  the  young  king  is, 
Being  ordain'd  his  fpecial  governor ; 
And  for  his  fafety  there  I'll  bell  devife.  [Exit. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  fun&ion  to  attend ; 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  fend  *, 
And  fit  at  chiefeft  ftern  of  publick  weal.  [Exit.  Scent  clo/tt. 

SCENE     II. 

France.     Be/ore  Orleans* 

Enter  Charles,   with  his  forces ;    Albnc,on,  Rug- 

nier,  and  Others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving 3,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 

*  —  ra  fend,]  Mr.  Mafon,  with  fame  probability  conjectures  that 
«t  fljovld  read— to /^i/.  The  fccond  charge  in  the  Articles  of  accu- 
Jatnn  preferred  by  the  Duke  of  Glofter  againft  the  Bifliop,  (Hal Pa 
Cbro*.  Henry  VI.  f.  12,  b.)  countenances  this  conjecture.     Malcni. 

*  Mars  bis  true  moving^  &c]  So,  Naih  in  one  of  his  prefaces  be- 
fore Gmkr'ul  Harvefs  Hunt  is  */>,  1596:— ««  You  are  aa  ignorant  in 
toe  true  moving*  of  my  mufe,  aa  the  aftronomer*  are  in  the  true  movings 
$f  Alan,  which  to  this  day  they  could  never  attain  to.*'    Stiivins. 

So 
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So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 

(jate,  did  he  (nine  upon  the  Englifti  fide  ; 

Now  we  are  vidfcors,  upon  us  he  fmiles. 

What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 

At  pleafure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans  ; 

Otherwhiles,  the  famifh'd  Englifh,  like  pale  ghofts, 

Faintly  befiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month* 

Alert,  They  want  their  porridge,   and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves  : 
Either  they  mud  be  dieted,  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  ty'd  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let's  raife  the  fiege  ;  Why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none,  but  mad-brain'd  Salifbury ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  fpend  his  gall, 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  found  alarum  ;  we  will  rufh  on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  :— 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me, 
When  he  lees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums  ;    Excurfions ;  afterwards  a  Retreat, 
Re-enter  Charles,  Alen£On,  Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.  Who  ever  faw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  I  ?— 
Dogs !  cowards  !  daflards  ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midft  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salifbury  is  a  defperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rufh  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen.  Froifard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred  4, 

During 

♦  England  all  OTvotrt  and  Rnulands  bred,]  Thefc  were  two  of  the 
moft  famous  in  the  lift  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers  5  and  their  ex- 
ploits are  render'd  fo  ridiculoufly  and  equally  extravagant  by  the  old  ro- 
mancers, that  from  thence  arofe  that  faying  amongftour  plain  and  fen- 
fible  anceftors,  of  giving  §ne  a  Rowland  for  bis  Oliver,  to  fignify  the 
matching  one  incredible  lye  with  another.    Waeburton. 

Rather, 
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Daring  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Sampfons,  and  Goliafles, 
It  fendeth  forth  to  (kirmifli.     One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rafcals  !  who  would  e'er  fuppofe 
They  had  fuch  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  wis  town  ;  for  they  are  hair-brain'd 
flaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  fbrfake  the  fiege. 

Reig .  I  think,  by  fome  odd  gimmals  5  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  fet,  like  clocks  6,  flill  to  flrike  on  ; 
Elfe  ne'er  could  they  hold  but  fo,  as  they  do. 
By  my  content,  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Attn.  Be  it  fo. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Baft.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news  for 

him. 
Char.  Baftard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 
Baft.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  fad,  your  cheer 7  ap- 
pall'd; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  difmay'd,  for  fuccour  is  at  hand : 

Rather,  to  oppofe  one  hero  to  another,  i.  e.  /#  gtvi  a  ftrfin  as  pad 
l  ant  as  be  brings,     Stezvzns. 
The  old  copy  has— 6rW.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Maloni. 

5  —gimmals—]  A  gtmmal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  where  one 
piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at  large  for  an  engine* 
It  it  now  by  the  vulgar  called  a  gimcrack.    Johnson. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  &c,  belonging  to  Salilbury  cathedral, 
taken  in  1536,  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  is—"  A  faire  cheft  with  gimmmls 
ind  key.**  Again,  "  Three  other  chefts  with  vimmaU  of  filver  and 
gilt*"  Again,  in  the  Vow-breaker,  or  the  Faire  MaideofCliften,  1636 1 

"  My  a&es  are  like  the  motion  all  gymmals 

"  Fixt  in  a  watch/*     Stiivini. 

6  Tbeir  arms  are  fet,  like  clocks,]  Perhaps- the  author  was  thinking 
»f  the  clocks  in  which  figures  in  the  ihape  of  men  ftruck  the  hours.  Of 
thefe  there  were  many  in  his  time.     M alone. 

*  **-j$ur  cheer— J  Qbcar  if  countenance,  appearance*  Stizveni. 

A  holy 
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A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 

Whicn,  by  a  vifion  fent  to  her  from  heaven,  * 

Ordained  is  to  raife  this  tedious  fiege, 

And  drive  the  Englifh  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 

The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  (he  hath, 

Exceeding  the  nine  fibyls  of  old  Rome  8  ; 

What's  paft,  and  what's  to  come,  (be  can  defcry. 

Speak,  mail  I  call  her  in?  Believe  my  words9, 

for  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in:   [Exit  Baft.]  But  firft  to  try 
her  (kill, 
Reignier,  ftand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Qaeftion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  ftern ; — 
By  this  means  (hall  we  found  what  (kill  (he  hath,  {retires. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  others* 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  thefe  wond'rous  feats  ? 

Puc .  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkeft  to  beguile  me  ?— 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ?— come,  come  from  behind  j 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  feen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me  : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart  ;— 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile* 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firft  dafli. 

Puc .  Dauphin,  1  am  by  birth  a  (hepherd's  daughter, 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  fhinc  on  my  contemptible  eftate : 
Lo,  whilft  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  fun's  parching  heat  difplay'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 

•  —mttefibjlffoldRomcA  There  were  no  ninejibylt  of  Rome  j  but 
he  confounds  things,  and  niiftakes  this  for  the  nine  books  of  Sibylline 
•racles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins.     Warburton. 

9  Btlleve  my  words,]    It  mould  be  read — believe  her  words. 

Johnson* 
I  perceive  no  need  of  change.    The  baftard  calls  upon  the  Dauphin 
to  believe  the  extraordinary  account  he  has  juft  given  of  the  prophetick 
fpirit  and  prowefs  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    Maloni. 

And 
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And,  in  a  vifion  full  of  majefty, 
WilPd  mc  to  leave  my  bafe  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  fhe  promis'd,  and  afTur'd  fuccefs  : 
In  complete  glory  (he  reveal'd  herfelf ; 
And,  whereas  J  was  black  and  fwart  before, 
With  thofe  clear  rays  which  fhe  infus'd  on  mc, 
That  beauty  am  I  bleft  with,  which  you  may  fee* 
Afk  me  what  queftion  thou  can  ft  pofuble, 
And  I  will  anfwer  unpremeditated : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'ft. 
And  thou  malt  find  that  I  exceed  my  fcx. 
Refolve  on  this  :  Thou  (halt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate.  . 

Char.  Thou  haft  aftonifh'd  me  with  thy  high  terms  ; 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  Jingle  combat  thou  (halt  buckle  with  mc ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquifheft,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwife,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.  I  am  prepar'd :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd  fword, 

Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  fide  * ; 

The  which,  atTouraine  in  faint  Catharine's  churchyard, 

Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chofe  forth. 

Char*  Then  come  o' God's  name,  \  fear  no  woman. 

Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[They  fight. 
Char.  Stay,  ftay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  fighteft  with  the  fword  of  Debora. 
Puc.  Chrift's  mother  helps  me,  elfe  I  were  too  weak. 
Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'lis  thou  that  mull  help  me : 

*  DccVdvjUbfivcjlemjfr-dt-lucety  &c]  Tbe  old  copy  reads— fimt. 
The  fame  miirake  having  happened  in  A  Midfummtr  kligbfi  Dreams 
and  in  other  place*,  I  have  not  hefitated  to  reform  the  text,  according 
to  Mr.  Steevens's  fuggeftion.  In  the  Mft.  of  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth u  and  n  are  undiftinguithable.     Maloni. 

We  (hould  read,  according  to  Holinihed,  fivt  flower.de  luces.  "  —in 
a  fecret  place  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  (he  hir  fword  to  be 
fought  out  and  brought  her,  that  with  fvt  figure  delices  was  graven  on 
both  fides,"  *€•    Stuviws. 

Impatiently 
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Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  defire  *  ; 

My  heart  and  hands  thou  hail  at  once  fubdu'd. 

Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  fo, 

Let  me  thy  fervant,  and  not  fovereign,  be ; 

'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  fueth  to  thee  thus, 

Puc.  I  muft  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love, 
For  my  profeffion's  facred  from  above : 
When  I  nave  chafed  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Then  will  I  think  up6ri  a  recompence. 

Char.  Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  proftrate  thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Men.  Doubtlefs,  he  (hrives  this  woman  to  her  fmock  % 
Elfe  ne'er  could  he  fo  long  protracl  his  fpeech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  difturb  him,  fince  he  keeps  no  mean  > 

Men.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know : 
Thefe  women  are  (hrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Reig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devifc  you  on  ? 
Shall  wc  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc .  Why,  no,  I  fay,  diftruftful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  laft  gafp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  ftie  fays,  I'll  confirm  ;  we'll  fight  it  out. 

Puc.  Affign'dam  I  to  be  the  Englifh  fcourge. 
This  night  the  iiege  afluredly  I'll  raife  : 
Expect  faint  Martin's  fummer3,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  thefe  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf, 
Till,  by  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought4. 

With 

*  Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  defire ;]  The  amorous  constitution  »f 
the  Dauphin  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  play  : 

"  Doing  is  activity  and  he  wili  (till  be  doing."     Collins. 
S   Expetl  faint  Martin  t  fummer,]   That  is,    expeel  profperity  after 
misfortune,  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has  begun. 

Johnson. 
4  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Wbtcb  nentir  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfe/f, 

Til',  by  bread  fpreading,  it  difptrfe  to  nought,"]  So,  in  No  see 
TsirsuMj  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Da  vies,  1599  ; 

«  As 
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With  Henry's  death,  the  Englifh  circle  ends ; 
Dilperfed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  (hip, 
Which  Cxfar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once $. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dove6? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  infpired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Conftantine, 
Nor  vet  faint  Philip's  daughters  7,  were  like  thee* 
Bright  ftar  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worfhip  thee  enough  ? 

Alen.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raife  the  ficge. 

Rtig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canft  to  fave  our  honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Cbmr.  Presently  we'll  try:— -Come,  let's  away  about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trull,  if  (he  prove  falfe.  [Exeunt. 

«  As  when  a  tone  is  into  water  catt, 
M  One  circle  doth  another  circle  make, 
«*  Till  the  laft  circle  reach  the  bank  at  laft.* 
The  fame  image,  without  the  particular  application}  may  be  found  ill 
SUios  Italkua,  Lib.  xiil. 

Sic  ubi  permmpfit  ftagnantem  caleulus  undam, 

Exiguos  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros, 

Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  glifcentc  liquorem 

Multiplicat  crebros  finuati  gurgitis  orbes  3 

Donee  poftremo  laxatis  circului  oris 

Contuigat  geminas  patulo  curvamine  ripas.    MaL  oir t# 

5  —  tike  that  proud  iufuttini  Jbipf 

WbiebCarfar  and  bh  fortune  bare  at  #»«.]  This  alludes  to  t  paflag© 
in  Plutarch's  Lift  of  Julius  Co-far,  thus  translated  by  Sir  T.  North. 
««  Catfar  hearing  that,  ftraight  difcovcred  himfelfe  unto  the  maifter  of 
the  pynnafe,  who  at  the  firft  was  amaaed  when  he  faw  him,  but 
C*far,  Ac  faid  onto  him,  Good  fellow,  be  of  good  chcere,  Ac.  and 
fear  not,  for  thou  baft  Cm  far  and  bis  fort*  at  with  tbu"     Stiivinj. 

6  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dovtf]  Mabomtt  had  a  dove, 
«  which  he  ufed  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear  5  which  dove  when 
it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet's  (houlder,  and  thruft  its  bill  in  to 
find  it's  break/aft;  Mabomtt  perfuading  the  rude  and  fimple  Arabians, 
that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoft  that  gave  him  advice.*'  See  Sir  Walter 
JbfageVj  Htjhry  of  tbt  World,  Book  I.  Parti,  ch.vi.  Lift  of  Ma» 
bout,  by  Dr.  Prideaux.     Grit. 

"  N*r  yt  faint  Pbilift  daughters,"]  Meaning  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip  mentioned  in  the  Atlt.    Ha nmci. 

Vol  VI.  C  SCENE 
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S  C  EN  E    III. 

London*     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

Enter y  at  the  gates,    the  Duke  of  Gloster,  with  Bis 
fer<ving-Men  in  blue  coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  furvey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance  8.— 
Where  be  thefe  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates;  it  is  Glofter  that  calls.  [Servants  knock* 
I.  Ward*  [within.]  Who  is  there,  that  knocks  fo  im- 

perioufly  ? 
I.  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Glofter. 
■  z.Ward.  [within.]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be 
let  in. 
i.  Serv.  Villains,  anfwer  you  fo  the  lord  proteftor  ? 
I.  Ward,  [within.]  The  Lord  protect  him  !  fo  we  an- 
fwer him : 
We  do  no  otherwife  than  we  are  will'd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whofe  will  Hands,  but  mine  ? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I. — 
Break  up  the  gates  *,  I'll  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Servants  rujh  at  the  Tower  gates.     Enter,  to  the  gates * 
Wo  o  D  v  i  l  L  E ,  the  Lieutenant . 

Wood,  [within.*]  What  noife  is  this?    what  traitors 

have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whofe  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  here's  Glofter,  that  would  enter. 

8  —there  is  conveyance]  Csnveyanct  meant  tbtft.     Han  Mil. 

•  Break  up  the  gates,]  I  luppofe  to  break  up  the  gate  is  to  force  up 
the  portcullis,  or  by  the  application  of  petards  to  blow  up  the  §*us 
tbemfelves*     Steivens. 

Some  one  has  propofed  to  read— break  opt  the  gates  $  but  the  old 
copy  is  right.  So  Hall,  lUttry  VI.  folio  78,  b.  "  The  lufty  Kentifli- 
men  hopyng  on  more  friends,  brake  up  the  gaytes  of  the  King's  Bench 
4nd  Mar/haifea,"  &c.     Malome, 

4  Wood. 
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Urcod,  [within.]  Have  patience,  noble  doke;    I  may 
not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchefter  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  exprefs  commandement, 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  (hall  be  let  in. 

G/o.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizeft  him  'fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchefter?  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  oar  late  fovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king  s 
Open1  the  gates,  or  1*11  (hut  thee  out  fhortly. 

1.  Str<v.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  prote&or; 
Or  we'll  burlt  them  open,  if  that' you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  train  0/  Servants  in 
tawny  coats  *. 
Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphry  *  ?  what  means 

this  ? 
Glo.  PiePd  prieil5,  doft  thou  command  me  to  be  (hat 

out? 
IV in.  I  do,  thou  moft  ufurping  proditor, 

And 

1  —  tawny  coats  J]  A  tawny  coat  was  the  dreft  of  zfmmfmer,  i.  «• 
an  apparitor,  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  wai  to  fummon  offenders  It) 
an  ecclefiafrical  court.  Thefe  are  tbe  proper  attendants  therefore  oa 
the  biHicp  of  Winchefter.  So,  io  Stowe's  CbronkU,  p«  811 :  "  — «n4 
by  the  way  the  bi/bop  of  London  met  him,  attended  on  by  a  goodly 
company  of  gentlemen  in  tawny  toast"  &c. 

Tawny  was  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  well  at  black  }  and  wit 
therefore  the  proper  and  fober  habit  of  any  perfoa  employed  in  an  taw 
cieJiaitJcal  court. 

'<  A  crowne  of  bales  (hall  that  man  weare 

"  That  triumphea  over  me) 
•*  For  blackt  and  tawnit  will  I  weare, 
u  Which  mourning  colour  t  be" 
The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  wearing  blacks  and  tawnU >  by  E.  O* 
Paradife  of  Dainty  Dnriftt,  1 596.     Stzivsns. 

*  — .  Humphry  ?]  Old  Copy— Mmpbeit.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Thao>* 
bald.     Maloxii 

*  P'utd pr'uft,]  Alluding  to  his  (haven  crown.    Port. 

In  Skinner  (to  whofe  dictionary  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Edwards)  I 
find  that  it  meant  more:  PiWd  or  pttTd £arlUk>  cut  ptllis,  W  Pitt 
omntt  ex  morbo  attjuo,  prefer  urn  e  tut  vtntrta,  doflttxerunt.  In  Ben 
Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair  the  following  inftance  occurs :  "  Til  fee 
them  p— *d  firft,  and  piTd  sod  double  /i/V."    S  t  1 «  v  *n  s. 

C  %  la 
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And  not  prote&or  of  the  king  or  realm. 

GIo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifeft  confpirator ; 
Thou,  that  contrivMft  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou,  that  giv'ft  whores  indulgences  to  fin  + : 
I'll  canvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat 5, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  infolence. 

Win.  Nay,  (land  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a  foot  a 
This  be.  Damafcus,  be  thou  curfed  Cain  6, 
To  flay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Gla.  I  will  not  flay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  back : 
Thy  fcarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  ufe,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'ft  ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face. 

In  Weeper's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  154,  Robert  Baldocke,  bi(hot> 
of  London,  it  called  a  pteled  prieft,  fWide  clerk,  feeniingly  in  allufion 
to  hi*  (haten  crown  alone.  So,  bald- bead  was  a  term  of  fcorn  and 
mockery.    Toll*t. 

4  Thtu,  that  gtv*fi  tvboret  indulgences  to  fin .']  The  publick  ftews 
were  formerly  under  the  diftri&  of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter.     Pop  b  . 

There  is  now  extant  an  old  manufcript  (formerly  the  office-book  of 
thexourt  leet  held  under  the  jarifdiclion  of  the  biwopof  Winchefter  in 
Southwark)  in  which  are  mentioned  the  feveral  fees  arifing  from  the 
brothel-hoofes  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  bi(hop*s  manor,  with  the  cuf- 
f»ms  and  regulations  of  them.  One  of  the  articles  is,  "  De  hist  qui 
tuftediunt  mulieret  babentes  ntfandam  infirmitatemS* 

"  Item,  That  no  ftewholder  keep  any  woman  within  his  houfe,  that 
fcath  any  ftcknefs  of  brenning,  but  that  (he  be  put  out  upon  pain  of 
making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C  (hillings.**  Upton. 
#  5  rll  canrafs  tbee  in  thy  broad  cardinaVs  hat,~\  This  means,  I  be- 
lieve, I'll  tumble  tbee  into  tby  great  hat,  and  (bake  tbee,  as  bran  and 
meal  are  /taken  in  afieve"  So,  Sir  William  D*Avenant,  in  the  Cruel 
M  r  Other  f  16301 

*<  I'll  Aft  and  winnow  him  in  an  old  hat.*'  t 

To  canvas  was  anciently  ufed  for  to  fift.    Stxivens. 

Probably  from  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  of  a  /far*  is  made. 
In  K.Htary  IV.  P.  II.  Doll  tells  Falftaff,  that  (he  will  «  canvafs 
him  between  a  pair  of  meets."    Ma  lone. 

•  This  be  Damafcus,  he  thorn  curfed  Cain,]  About  four  miles  from 
Damafcus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  fame  on  which  Cain  flew 
his  brother  Abel.     Maundrel's  Travels,  p.  131.     Pop  a. 

Sir  John  Maunderille  fays,  "  And  in  that  place  where  Damafcus 
was  founded  £ajm  floughc  Abel  his  brother."  travels,  edit.  1725, 
p.  148.    Riip. 

Gh. 
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Glo.  What?  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face?— 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Prieft,  beware  your  beard  | 
[Gl oiler  and  bis  men  attack  the  Bijbef. 
I  mean  to  tag  it,  and  to  cuff  you  fbundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  ftamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
In  fpite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church, 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Glofter,  thou'lt  anfwer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo .  Winchefter  goofe  7,  I  cry — A  rope !  a  rope  •  !— 
Now  beat  them  hence,  Why  do  you  let  them  day  ?— 
Thee  I'll  chafe  hence,  thou  wolf  in  (heep's  array.— 
Oat,  tawny  coats  '.—out,  fcarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  a  grfat  tumult.     In  the  mid  ft  of  it,  Enter  tig  May§r 
of  London,  and  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords !  that  you,  being  fupreme  magiftrates, 
Thus  contumelioufly  (hould  break  the  peace  ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor ;  thou  knpw'ft  little  of  my  wrongs : 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  diftrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  ufe. 

Win.  Here  is  Glofter,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  ftill  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'er- charging  your  free  purfes  with  large  fines  ; 
That  feeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Becaufe  he  is  prote&or  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himfelf  king*  and  fupprefs  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  anfwer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 

[Here  tbey  Jkirmijb  again  % 

May.  Nought  rctks  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  ftrife, 
Bat  to  make  open  proclamation  :•— 
Come,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canft. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men,  affembled  bere  in  arms  tbis  day, 
againft  Goofs  peace  and  tbe  king's,  <we  charge  and  com* 

7  Wanbef^r  goofe]  A  ftrompct,  or  the  confequences  of  her  lovt  9 
Wis  a  Winchefter  goofe.    Johnson. 

1  —Arofxl  m  reft  /—J  Sec  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Vol,  II.  p.  ^84, 
1*3.    Malone.  .         .  *  . 

C  3  maud 
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maud ton,  in  bis  highnefs*  name,  to  refair  to  your  ftyeral 

dwelling-places  ;    and  not  to  wear,  handle,  or  ufe,  any 
/word,  weapon,  or  dagger,  henceforward,  upon  pain  of 

death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law: 
But  we  (hall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.  Glofter,  we'll  meet ;  to  thy  coft,  be  fure9: 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  I'll  call  for  dubs  \  if  you  will  not  away :— 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

G/o,  Mayor,  farewel:  thou  doftbut  what  thou  may 'ft. 

Win.  Abominable  Glofter !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coalt  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart.— 
Good  God !  that  nobles  *  (hould  fuch  ftomachs  bear ! 
|  myfelf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

France.     Befyro  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  the  Mafitr -Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'ft  how  Orleans  is  beiieg'd; 
And  how  the  Englifh  have  the  fuburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  (hot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  mifs'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  (halt  not.   Be  thou  rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  mafter-gunner  am  I  of  this  town  ! 
Something  I  muft  do,  to  procure  rRe  grace. 
The  prince's  efpials*  have  informed  me, 
How  the  Englira,  in  the  fuburbs  clofc  entrench'd, 

•  9  _  be  fure :]  The  Utter  word  is  here  ufed  ts  t  diflyllable.  Malon  t. 

i  17/  call  for  dubt,  &c .]  That  it,  for  peace-officers  armed  with 

clubs  or  iUfca.    Jn  affrayt,  it  was  cuftomary  in  this  author's  time  to  call 

out,  clubt,  clubs  I  See  As  you  tike  it,  Vol.  III.  p.  219,  n.  6.  Malon  k. 

x  —that  uthUt*—]  Old  copy— r&f/ir  nobles.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone, 
.  S  Tav^rsaw'tcfpialt--]  Ef/is/s  are  fpiet.  So,  in  Chaucer  *i  Frercs 
T&ltt 

«  For  fnbtilly  he  had  hit  $ff>isilU"    Stkbviwi. 
The  word  is  often  ufed  by  Hall  and  HolinJhcd.    Malomx. 

Wont 
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Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars  * 

In  yonder  tower,  to  over-peer  the  city ; 

And  thence  discover,  how,  with  mod  advantage, 

They  may  vex  us,  with  (hot,  or  with  aflault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainil  it  I  have  plac'd ; 

And  even  thefe  three  days  have  I  watched. 

If  I  could  fee  them. 

Now  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  day  no  longer  '• 

If  thou  fpy  'ft  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 

And  thou  thalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Ex ft. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you  ;  take  you  no  care ; 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  fpy  them. 

inter,  in  an  *PP*r  chamber  of  a  tower,  the  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Talbot  *,  Sir  William  Glavsdali  Sir 
Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Others. 
Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returo'd  ! 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prifoner  ? 

Or  by  what  means  got 'ft  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 

♦  Wont,  tbromgb  a  fit  ret  grate  of  iron  bartf  Jfcc.]  The  old  copy  reads 
—Went.  I  have  not  hefitated  to  adopt  the  emendation  propofed  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitr,  which  is  fully  fupported  by  the  paiTage  in  Hall's  Chronicle, 
pn  which  this  fpeech  is  formed.     Malokf.. 

J  believe,  inftead  of  went,  we  (hould  read— vuf,  the  third  perfon 
plural  of  the  old  verb  w*»r.  u  Tbe  E*fl\jb—*wont ',  that  it,  art  me* 
enfomud  to  over  peer  the  city."  The  word  is  ufed  very  frequently  by 
Speafer,  and  feveral  times  by  Milton.     Tyrwhitt. 

5  Novo  do  thorn  toatcb,  for  I  cm  Hay  no  longer.]  Part  of  this  lint 
being  in  the  old  copy  by  a  miftake  of  the  tranferiber  connected  with  the 
precediog  bemiftick,  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  fupplied  the  metre 
by  adding  the  word  bot9  in  which  he  hat  been  followed  in  all  the  fab* 
fequent  editions.  The  regulation  now  made  mews  that  fuch  addition 
was  oanecefiary.     Ma  lone. 

*  — Talbot,]  Though  the  three  parts  of  K.  Henry  VI.  are  deferred!* 
numbered  among  the  feeble  ft  performances  of  Shalupcare,  this  firft  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  received  with  the  greateft  applaufe.  So,  in 
Pierre  PemmiUfi'i  SmppHcation  to  the  DevUt  by  Nam,  1 592 :  "  How 
would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot  (the  terror  of  the  French)  to  think* 
that  after  he  had  lien  two  hundred  ye  ares  in  his  tombe,  he  mould 
triumph  againe  on  the  ftage,.and  have  hit  bones  new  embalmed  with 
the  teares  ofttn  thonfand  fpedators  at  leaft,  (at  feveral  times,)  who  io 
the  tragedian  that  reprefentt  hit  perfon,  imagine  they  behold  him  fiefli 
bleeding."    St ei v tut* 

C  4  Difcourfe, 
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Difconrfe,  I  pry'thee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
Called— the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles  ; 
For  him  was  I  exchanged  and  ranibmed. 
Bat  with  a  bafer  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me: 
Which  I,  difdaining,  fcorn'd :  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  fo  pil'd  efteem'd7. 
In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  defirM. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Faftolffe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fifts  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'ft  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  entertain'd. 

Tal.  With  feoffs,  and  fcorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produe'd  they  me, 
To  fee  a  publick  fpe&acle  to  all ; 
Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  fcare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  fof. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me  ; 
And  with  mv  nails  digg'd  (tones  out  of  the  ground, 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  fhame. 
My  grifly  countenance  made  others  flv ; 
None  durft  come  near,  for  fear  of  fudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  fecure ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongff  them  was  fpread, 

7  — /•  pil'd  efttand.]  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  fliould  read— fo 
*J/#-efteem'd  i  a  latinifm,  for  which  the  author  of  this  play  had,  I  be- 
lieve, no  eccafion  to  go  to  Lilly's  grammar.  "  Flocci,  hauci,  nihili, 
fill,  Sec.  his  verbit,  gtftimo,  pendo,  peculiariter  adjiciuntur }  ut,— N*c 
bujut  facto,  qui  me  pili  seftimat."  Even  if  we  fuppofe  no  change  to 
be  necetfary,  this  furely  was  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In 
one  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  we  have  the  fame  phrafe,  in  £*{///£,— vile- 
erteem'd.    Maloki. 

*  —  the  terror  oftbe  French, 

tbeffti  crow  that  affright t  m*  children  f*J]  From  HalPs  Cbrom 
mUU :  "  This  man  [Talbot]  was  to  the  French  people  a  very  fcourge 
and  a  daily  terror,  intbmuch  that  as  his  perfon  was  fearful,  and  terri- 
ble to  his  adversaries  prefent,  fo  his  name  and  fame  was  fpiteful  and 
dreadful  to  the  common  people  abfent  j  info  much  that  women  in  France 
to  fegre  their  yong  children,  would  crye,  the  Talbot  commeth,  the  Talbot 
commeth."  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of  King  Richard  I.  when  he  was  in 
the  Holy  Land.  See  Camden's  Routines,  4*0. 16141  p.  267.  M  a  lon  b  . 

That 
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That  they  fnppps'd,  I  could  rend  bars  of  fteel, 
And  fpurn  in  pieces  pofls  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  m  guard  of  chofen  (hot  I  had, 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute  while  ; 
And  if  I  did  but  ftir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  (hoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd  ; 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  fufficiently. 
Now  it  is  (upper- time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one, 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  thev  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  fight  will  much  delight  thee.—* 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  William  Glanfdale, 
Let  me  have  your  exprefs  opinions, 
Where  is  beft  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 
Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate  :  for  there  (land  lords* 
Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge* 
TaJ.  For  aught  I  fee,  this  city  muft  be  famUh'd, 
Or  with  light  flurmifhes  enfeebled  9. 

[Shot  from  the  town.     Sal.  and  Sir  Tho.  Gak.  falL 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  fmners! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woful  man ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,'  that  fuddenly  hath  croft'd 
us? — 
Speak,  Saliibury;  at  leaft,  if  thou  canft  fpeak; 
How  far' ft  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  fide  ftruck  off1  !— 
Accurfed  tower !  accurfed  fatal  hand, 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woful  tragedy  ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Saliibury  overcame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  firft  train'd  tothe  wars'?. 
Whilft  any  trump  did  found,  or  drum  (truck  up, 
His  (word  did  ne'er  leave  ftriking  in  the  field.— 

•  —tn/tthitdJ]  Thit  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable.  Malomk. 

1  —  thy  cbttk*  t  fed*  firwek  of!—]  Camden  (ays  in  hit  Rtmsintt  that 
the  French  feajee  knew  the  u£  of  great  ordnance,  till  the  fiegc  of  Mane 
in  1415,  when  a  breach  wai  made  in  the  walls  of  that  town  by  the 
Ragltia,  under  the  conduct  of  this  Earl  of  Saliibury ;  and  that  he  was 
the  firi  Eagiiib  gentleman  that  was  (lain  by  a  cannon-ball.  M alone. 

•Yet 
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Yet  liv'it  thou,  Salifbury  ?  though  thy  fpeech  doth  fail, 
One  eye  thou  haft*  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  fun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it,— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  haft  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salifbury,  cheer  thy  fpirit  with  this  comfort ; 
Thou  (halt  not  die,  whiles- 
He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  fmiles  on  roe  ; 
As  who  fhouid  fay,  When  I  am  dead  and  gone* 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero  3, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn  : 
Wretched  fhall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[Thunder  heard ;    afterwards  an  Alarum* 
What  ftir  is  this?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noife  r 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 
Mcff.  My  lord,  my  lord,   the  French  have  gather'd 
head: 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucclle  join'd,— 
A  holy  prophetefs,  new  rifen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raife  the  fiege. 

[  Salifbury  groans  % 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Saliibury  doth  groan  ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  reveng'd.— 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salifbury  to  you : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel4,  dolphin  or  dogfiih, 

Your 

*  One  eye  thou  b*fl,  &c]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  King  Lear  : 

•'    my  Urd,  you  bmve  one  eye  left, 

l(  lv  fee  Jome  m'tf chief  on  bim"     Stiivins. 

3  —and  like  thee,  Nero,  J  In  the  old  copy,  the  word  Nero  it  want- 
ing, owing  probably  to  the  transcriber's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the 
naoie.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  with  his  ufual  freedom,  alter* 
cd  the  line  thus  : — and  Nero- like  -will—,     Malokz* 

4  Pu:eli'e  or  I'uzzel,]  Fujjd  means  s  dirty  quench  or  a  irab%  from 
f**,za,  i*  e«  m«lus  fjetor,  faysMloukiu    In  a  transition  from  Sre- 

phens%| 
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Your  hearts  Til  (tamp  out  with  my  horfe's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains.— 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 

And  then  we'll  try  what  thefe  daitard  Frenchmen  dare,  ♦' 
[Exeunt,  bearing  out  tha  bodies*  . 

6  C  E  N  E    V. 

The  fame.     Before  one  of  the  gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmijbings.  T  a  l  bot  turfueth  the  Dauphin, 
and  dri<vetb  him  in:  then  enter  Joak  La  Pucelli, 
driving  Englijbmen  before  her.     Then  enter  Talbot.    - 

Tal.  Where  is  my  firength,  my  valour,  and  my  force  ? 
Our  Englifti  troops  retire,  I  cannot  (lay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chafeth  them* 

Enter  La  Pucellb.  .    * 

Here,  here  (he  comes : — I'll  have  a  bout  with  thee ; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee9,  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  ftraightway  give  thy  foul  to  him  thou  ferv'ft. 

phens*s  Apology  for  Herodotus,  in  1608,  p.  98,  we  read,— "  Some 
filthy  queans,  cfpecially  our  fxxiet  of  Paris,  life  this  other  theft.** 

Toll  it. 
Again,  in  Ben  Tonfon's  Commendatory  Vtrjet%  prefixed  to  the  works 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

u  Lady  or  PuJUl,  that  wears  maik  or  fan.** 
As  for  the  conceit,  miCcrable  at  it  is,  It  may  be  countenanced  Toy 
that  of  James  I.  who  looking  at  the  ftatue  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  the 
library  at  Oxford,  "  —  Pii  Thomas  Godly  nomine  inngnivit,  eoque 
potius  nomine  quam  Badly,  deincept  merito  noroinandum  eflc  ceofim." 
See  Rex  Platonicus,  &c.  edit,  quint.  Oxon.  16^5,  p.  187. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  word  dan- 
pbln  was  always  written  dolphin.     Steevih*. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  Puce  lie's  name  in  this  play  1 
"  —  I  fcar'4  the  dauphin  and  his  trull" 
Again : 

"  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  ihamelefs  court*  xan  /"     Maioki. 

*  Blood  vtiU  I  draw  on  thee,]  The  fuperftition  of  thofe  times  taught 

that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free  from  her  power. 

Johkson. 
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Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  rauft  dKgrace  thee. 

\Xbeyfigbt. 

TaL  Heavens,  can  you  fuffer  hell  fo  to  prevail  ? 
Ify  breait  I'll  burft  with  {training  of  my  courage* 
And  from  my  moulders  crack  my  arms  afundcr, 
But  I  will  chaftifc  this  high-minded  (trumpet. 

Puc .  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  muft  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith* 
Overtake  me,  if  thou  canft ;  I  fcom  thy  ftrength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger- ftarved °  men; 
Help  Saliibury  to  make  his  teftament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  (hall  be. 

[Pucell?  inters  tie  town,  *witb  foldiers. 

^faL  My  thoughts  are  whirled  li^e  a  potter's  wheel  | 
T"know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
AMvitch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Ijnves  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  (he  lifts  : 
So  bees  with  fmoke,  and  doves  with  noifome  (tench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houfes,  driven  away. 
They  calFd  us,  for  our  fiercenefs,  Englim  dogs  ; 
Now,  lijce  to  whelps,  we  prying  run  away. 

[A  Jbort  alarun%> 
Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  foil,  give  (heep  in  lions'  (lead ; 
Sheep  run  not  half  fo  timorous 7  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horfe,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-fubdued  (laves. — 

[Alarum,     Another  Jkirmijb% 
It  will  not  be : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  confented  unto  Salifbury's  death, 
For  none  would  (trikc  a  (troke  in  his  revenge.— 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans, 

*  —  hunger-^rffW— :]  The  fame  epithet  is,  I  think,  ufed  by  Shak- 
fpeare.     The  old  copy  hu— bungry-foixtd.     Cone&cd  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 
7  —  f0  timorous—]  Old  Copy— trtsebcroy*  Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
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In  fpight  of  us,  or  aught  chat  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  (hame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
[Alarum*  Retreat*  Exeunt  Talbot  and  bis  forces §  &c 

SCENE     VI. 

The  fame* 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Reignier, 
Alek£ON,  and foldiers, 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  ;. 
Refcu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  Engliih*: — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 

Char.  Divineft  creature,  Aftnea's  daughter* 
How  fhall  I  honour  thee  for  this  fuccefs  ? 
Thy  promifes  are  like  Adonis'  gardens  *, 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.— 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetefsl— 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans ; 
More  blefled  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  ftate. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  throughout  the 
town? 

t  —  />#*»  the  BngVtJh :]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  editor  of  the  &• 
cond  folio,  not  perceiving  that  EngHfe  wai  ufed  at  a  trifyllablc,  arbi- 
trarily reads— English  wofots  ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  fubfequent  editors.  So,  in  the  next  line  but  one,  he  reads  bright 
Aftr*a,  not  obferving  that  Aftraa,  by  a  licentious  pronunciation,  wai 
ufed  by  the  author  of  this  play,  as  if  written  After  *a.  So  monflreut 
is  made  a  trifyllable  \—m9*ftcroux.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  Two  Gt*~ 
tUmtm  of  Verona,  Vol.1,  p.  166.    Maloni. 

9  —  A**  Adoah'  gardens,]  ««  The  Greeks  (fays  Dr.  Pcarce,  in  a 
note  on  the  following  lines  of  Milton, 

"  Spot  more  delicious  than  thofe  gardens  feign'd, 
"  Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or— ** 
had  a  trsdithn  that  Adonis,  when  he  was  alive,  delighted  in  gardens 
and  had  a  magnificent  one  j  for  proof  of  this  we  have  Pliny's  words* 
lis.  4.  "  Antiquitas  nihil  prius  mirata  eft  quim  Hefperidum  horcos, 
ac  regum  Adonidis  et  Alclnoi."  Hence  it  was  (he  adds)  that  the  Gre- 
cian women  ufed  to  carry  about  ftnall  portable  pots  with  lettuce,  or 
fennel  growing  in  them,  on  the  annual  fe&ival  of  Adonis. 

On  this  fubjeel  Dr.  Warburton  has  written  a  long  note,  of  which 
ao  pact  bat  the  foregoing  quotation  appears  to  me  worth  preferring. 

Maloni, 

Dauphin 
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Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfire*  j 
And  feaft  and  banquet  in  the  open  ftreets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  as. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  mall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Char.  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priefls  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  proceflion,  fing  her  endlefs  praife. 
A  ftatelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's ',  or  Memphis',  ever  was  i 
In  memory  of  her,  when  fhc  is  dead, 
Her  afhes,*  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius*, 
Tranfported  fhall  be  at  high  feftivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  laint  Dennis  will  we  cry, 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  (hall  be  France's  faint. 
Come  in  ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 
After  this  golden  day  of  vidtory.  (Flourijb.  txeunf. 

1  than  Rhodope's,]  Rbodope  was  a  famous  (trumpet,  who  acquired 
great  riches  by  her  t;ade.  The  leaft  but  moil  finilhed  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  (fays  Pliny  in  the  36th  book  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  ch.  xii.) 
was  built  by  her.  She  is  faid  afterwards  to  have  married  Pfarameti- 
ch»s,  king  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that  the  Dauphin  means  to 
call  Jean  of Arc  a  drumpct,  all  the  while  he  is  making  this  loud  praite 
of.  her.— I  would  read : 

«'  Than  Rbcdopis  of  Memphis,  ever  was."     Steeveks. 
The  brother  of  Sappho,  was  in  love  with  Rbodcpe,  and  purchafed  her 
freedom  (/or  (he  was  a  (lave  in  the  fame  houfe  with  JECop  the  fabulift) 
at  a  great  price.  Rhodope  was  of  Thrace,  not  of  Memphis.    Memphis, 
•  city  of  Egypt,  was  celebrated  for  its  pyramids : 

"  Barbara  Pyramidum  fileat  miracula  M<mpbii" 

Mart.  De  fpc&aculis  Libel.  Ep.  1.  Maloni. 
*  —ceffer  of  Darius,]  When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the  city  of 
Gaza,  the  metropolis  or  Syria,  amidlt  the  other  fpoils  and  wealth  of 
Darius  treafured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich  and  beautiful 
little  cheft  or  caiket,  and  a  Iked  thofe  about  him  what  they  thought 
jttfiettto  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had  feveraily  delivered  their  opi- 
mions,  he  told  them,  he  eftecmed  nothing  (o  worthy  to  be  preferved  in 
it  as  Hmtrt  Iliad,     Vide  PlutavcLuvi  in  Vita  Altxand-i  Ma  gnu 

Theobald. 

ACT 
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A  C  T    II.      S  C  E  N  E    I, 

The  fame. 

Enter  to  the  gates,  a  French  Serjeant,  and  two  Sentinels 

Serj.  Sirs,  take  yoar  places,  and  be  vigilant: 
If  any  noife,  or  foldier,  you  perceive, 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  Tome  apparent  fign, 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

1.  Sent.  Serjeant,  you  (hall.  [Exit  Serjeant.]  Thus  are 
poor  fervitors 
(When  others  deep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Conftrain'd  to  watch  in  darkneis,  rain,  and  cold* 

Enter  Talbot,   Bedford,    Burgundy*  and /oretr9 
•with  fcaliug  ladders  ;  tbeir  drums  beating  a  dead  marcJ** 

Tal.  Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy,— 
By  whofe  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us,— 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  fecore. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity; 
As  fitting  bell  to  quittance  their  deceit*  * 

Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  (brcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France  1 — how  much  he  wrongs  his  fame, 
Defpairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  fo  pure  f 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  fay. 

Bed.  A  maid!  and  be  fo  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  me  prove  not  mafculine  ere  long  % 
If  underneath  the  ftancjard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  (he  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  pra&ife  and  converfe  with  fpirits :. 
God  is  our  fortrefs  ;  in  whofe  conquering  name, 
Let  ns  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed*  Afccnd,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal. 
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Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guefs, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  feveral  ways  ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 
The  other  yet  may  rife  againft  their  force. 
Bed.  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  corner. 
Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his  grave.**** 
Now,  Salifbury  !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  Englifti  Henry,  (hall  this  night  appear 
How  niuch  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  Englifh  fcale  the  avails,  crying  St.  George  !  a, 
Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  town. 
Sent,  [within.]  Arm,  arm  !    the  enemy  doth  make  af- 
fault ! 

Tie  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  Jhirts.  Enter, 
federal  ways,  Bastard,  Alen^on,  Reign  ier,  half 
ready,  and  half  unready .  x 

Alen.  How  now,  toy  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  fo  *  ? 

Baft.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'fcap'd  fo  well. 

Reig.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake,  and  leave  our  beds, 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  fince  firft  I  follow'd  arms, 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  defperate,  than  this. 

Baft.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  fure,  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles  ;  I  marvel,  how  he  fped. 

£«/rr  Charles,  <zW  La  Pucelle. 

Baft.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame? 
Did  ft  thou  at  firft,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 

3  —  unready  fo  t ]  Unrtady  was  the  current  word  in  thofc  times  for 
mndreft'd.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Luct-ecc,  1638  :  "  Enter  Sixtus,  and 
Lucrece  unrtady. %*  Again,  in  The  two  Maids  of  More-clackt,  1609  : 
"  Enter  James  unrtadj,  in  his  night-cap,  garterlefi/' &c.  Stii  vzks. 

That 
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That  now  our  lbfs  might  be  ten  times  fo  much  ? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 
At  afl  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  mud  I  ftill  prevail, 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ?— 
Improvident  foldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  fudden  mifchief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

Char.  l>uke  of  Alencon,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night  j 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Altn.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  fafely  kept* 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government, 
We  had  not  been  thus  ihamefully  furpriz'd. 
Baft.  Mine  was  fecure. 
Reig.  And  fo  was  mine,  my  lord. 
Char.  And,  for  myfelf,  moil  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinft, 
I  was  employed  in  paffing  to  and  fro, 
About  relieving  ofthe  fentinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  mould  they  firft  break  in? 

Puc.  Queftion,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  cafe, 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  fure,  they  found  fome  place 
Bat  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made* 
And  now  there  refts  no  other  (hift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  foldiers,  fbatter'd  and  difpers'd, 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum.     Enter  an  Englifh  Soldier  crying,  a  Talbot !    « 
Talbot 4  !   Tbejfly,  leaving  their  cloatbs  behind. 

Sol.  I'll  be  fo  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword  ; 

For 

4  Enttr  an  Englift  foldier  crying,  a  Talbot  1  a  Talbot  I]  And  after- 
vards: 

««  The  cry  of  Talbot  ftnrei  me  for  a  fword.** 
Here  a  popular  tradition,  exdufWe  of  any  chronicle  evidence,  was  in 
Shakfpeare's  mind.     Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commentator  on  Spenfer's 
Pajlarals,  6rft  publiihcd  in  I579,  obfenres  in  his  notes  on  June,  that 
lord  Talbot's   "  nobleaefie  bred  fuch  a  tcrrour  in  the  hearts  of  the 

Vit.VJ.  D  French, 
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For  I  have  loai*  1  me  with  many  fpoils, 

Ufing  no  oth.,*  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit*, 

SCENE    II. 

Orleans.     Within  the  town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,   Burgundy,  a  Captain, 
ana*  Others, 

Bed,  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whofe  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  found  retreat,  and  ceafe  our  hot  purfuit. 

[Retreat  founded. 

TaL  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salifbury  ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
The  middle  centre  of  this  curfed  town.— 
Now  have  I  pay'd  my  vow  unto  his  foul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 
There  hath  at  leaft  five  Frenchmen  dy'd  to-night* 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
"Vyhat  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  their  chiefcft  temple  I'll  eredl 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpfe  (hall  be  interr'd  : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  fack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  maffacre, 
I  mufe,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace ; 

French,'  that  oftlmes  great  armies  were  defeated  and  put  to  (light,  at 
the  only  bearing  of  bU  name  :  infomuch  that  the  French  women  to  affray 
their  children,  would  tell  them,  that  the  Talbot  cometb."  See  aJfo 
Sc.  iii.    T.  War  ton. 

In  a  note  on  a  former  pafFage,  p.  24,  n.  8,  I  have  quoted  a  paflage 
from  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  probably  furnifhed  the  author  of  this 
play  with  this  circumftance.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Holinflied,  (Shak> 
fpeare's  hiftorian,)  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  that  have  convince* 
me  that  this  play  was  not  the  production  of  our  author.  See  the  Eflay 
at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  It  is  furely  more  proba- 
ble that  the  writer  of  this  play  fliould  have  taken  this  circumftance 
from  the  chronicle  which  furni/hed  him  with  his  plot,  than  from  the 
Comment  on  Spenfer**  paAorals.    Malonj. 

His 
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His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc; 

Nor  any  of  his  falfe  confederates. 
Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight  began, 

Rous'd  on  the  fudden  from  their  drowfy  beds, 

They  did,  amongil  the  troops  of  armed  men, 

Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 
Bur.  Myfelf  (as  far  as  I  could  well  difcem, 

For  fmoke,  and  dufky  vapours  of  the  night) 

Am  fure,  I  fcar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ' ; 

When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  fwiftly  running, 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle  doves, 
That  could  not  live  afunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  fet  in  order  here, 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  MeiTenger. 

MiJ.  All  hail,  my  lords  !  which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  ads 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  Who  would  fpeak  with  him  ? 

Mtjf,  The  virtuous  lady,  countefs  of  Auvergne, 
With  modefty  admiring  thy  renown, 
By  me  entreats,  great  lora,  thou  wouldfl  vouchfafe 
To  vifit  her  poor  caftlc  where  fhe  lies6 ; 
That  (he  may  boafi,  fhe  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whofe  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  (o  ?  Nay,  then,  I  fee,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comick  fport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with.— 
7ou  may  not,  my  lord,  defpife  her  gentle  fuit. 

TaL  Ne'er  truit  me  then  ;  for,  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Vet  hath  a  woman's  kindnefs  over-rul'd  :— 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  fubmiflion  will  attend  on  her.— 

*  —  and  bis  trull  ;1  So  afterwards : 

"  Scoff  oo,  Tile  fiend,  and  (hamelefi  courtexan" 
See  alfo  p.  *6,  n.  4.     Malowe. 

6  —where  jbt  lies  j]  I.  *  where,  flw  dwells.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  365, 
119.    Maloms. 

Da  Wil 
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Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly  ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will  t 
And  1  have  heard  it  faid,— Unbidden  guefts 
Are  often  welcomed  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  fince  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtefy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  [Wbijpers.] — You  perceive  my 
mind. 

Caft.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  and  mean  accordingly.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    III. 

Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Cajfle* 
Enter  the  Countefs,  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge  ; 

And,  when  you  have  done  fo,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit* 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  alt  things  fall  out  right, 

I  (hall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit, 

As  Scythian  Tomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knighty 

And  his  atchievements  of  no  lefs  account : 

Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witnefs  with  mine  ears. 

To  give  their  cenfure  of  thefe  rare  reports. 

Enter  Meflenger,  and  T a  l  bot  • 

Mejf.  Madam*  according  as  your  ladyftiip  defir'd. 
By  meiTage  crav'd,  fo  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.    What !  is  this  the  man  I 

Meff.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  fcourge  of  France  t 
Is  this  the  Talbot,  fo  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  dill  their  babes  ? 
I  fee,  report  is  fabulous  and  falfe : 
I  thought,  I  mould  have  feen  fome  Hercules, 
A  fecond  He&or,  for  his  grim  afpeft, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  ftrong-knit  limbs* 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  filly  dwarf: 

ft 
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It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled7  fhrimp 
Should  ftrike  fuch  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you : 
But,  fince  your  lady  (hip  is  not  at  leifure, 
I'll  fort  fome  other  time  to  vifit  you. 

Count.  What  means  he  now  ? — Go  afk  him,  whither  hi 
goes. 

Mejf.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot;  for  my  lady  era  vet 
To  know  the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  (he's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  kty^ 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prifoner. 

Tal.  Prifoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood- thurfty  lord  ; 
And  for  that  caufe  I  train 'd  thee  to  my  houfe. 
Long  time  thy  (hadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  piciure  hangs  : 
But  now  the  fubitance  (hall  endure  the  like  ; 
And  I  will  chain  thefe  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  halt  by  tyranny,  thefe  many  years,         ' 
Walled  our  country,  (lain  our  citizens, 
And  fent  our  fons  and  hufbands  captivate  *• 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laughed  thou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  (hall  turn  tg 
moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  fee  your  ladylhip  fo  fond  9, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  madow, 
Whereon  to  pra&ife  your  ieverity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

7  —  ivrUbled—]  i.  e.  ivrinkltd.  The  word  is  nfed  by  Spenfer.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  reads— w«vrixledf  which  has  been  followed  in  fubfe- 
xjuent  editions.    M^lone. 

b  —captivate.]  So9  in  Sofiman  and  Perfeda,  1599 : 
'«  If  not  deftroy'd  and  bound,  and  captivate, 
"  If  captivate,  then  fore'd  from  holy  faith.**     Stkkvins. 
9  — /0  fond,]  i.  e.  fo  fooliih.     So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  II  s 

"  Fomdl]  brought  here,  and  fooltfhly  fent  hence.'11  $Tix?i*t« 
D  3  '  Tal. 
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Tah  I  am,  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  fub fiance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  fhadow  of  rayfelf : 
You  are  deceiv'd,  my  fubftance  is  not  here  ; 
For  what  you  fee,  is  but  the  fmalleft  part 
And  lead  proportion  of  humanity  : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  fuch  a  fpacidus  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  fufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce  * ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  thefe  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal.  That  will  I  fhew  you  prefently. 

He  winds  a  born.     Drums  heard  \  then  a  peal  of  ordnance* 
The  gates  being  forced,  enter  Soldiers. 

How  fay  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  perfuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  lhadow  of  himfelf  ? 
Thefe  are  his  fubftance,  finews,  arms,  and  ftrength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks  ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  fub  verts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  defolate. 

Count.  Vi&orious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abufe : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  lefs  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'4  by  thy  fhape. 
Let  my  prefumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  forry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  difmay'd,  fair  lady ;  nor  mifconftruo 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  miflake 
The  outward  compofition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me  v 
Nor  other  fatisfa&ion  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Tafle  of  your  wine,  and  fee  what  cates  you  have ; 

»  This  is  a  riddling  merchant %  Sec.]  So,  in  Romto  and  Jyl'utt 
"  What  faucy  mtrcbamt  was  this."  See  a  note  on  this  paflage,  A€t  II. 
fc.  iv.    Stikvens, 

For 
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For  foldiers*  ftomachs  always  fcrve  them  wclL 

Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feaft  b  great  a  warrior  in  my  houfe.  [Exeunf. 

SCENE    IV. 
London.     Yht  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  War* 
wick;  Richard  Plant  agbnet,  Vernon,  and  an* 
other  Lawyer. 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  meant  tbia 
filence  ? 
Dare  no  man  anfwer  in  a  cafe  of  truth  ? 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud  j 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  fay  at  once,  If  I  maintained  the  truth  ; 
Or,  elfe,  was  wrangling  Somerfet  in  the  error*? 

Suf.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Sons.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper. 
Between  two  horfes,  which  doth  bear  him  belt, 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrieft  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  fome  (hallow  fpirit  of  judgments 
But  in  thefe  nice  {harp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wifer  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  fide  it  is  fo  well  apparelTd, 

*  OrfeIfe,  was  wrangling  Somerfet  in  the  error  f]  So  all  the  edition* 
There  is  apparently  a  wane  of  opposition  between  the  two  queftion*.  f 
once  read, 

Or  elfe  was  vtrangRng  Somerfet  i*th'  right  ?     Johnson. 
Sir.  T.  Haamex  would  read— -wfa/  wat  ■*/— .    Stssv*nv 

D  4  So 
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So  clear,  fo  fhining,  and  fa  evident, 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.  Since  vou  are  tongue-  ty'd,  and  fo  loth  to  fpeak* 
In  dumb  fignincants 3  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  ftands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth,  / 

If  Ije  fupppfe  that  \  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  wjute  rofe  with  me4. 

'Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rofe  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  love  no  colours s ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  bafe  infinuating  flattery, 
1  pluck  this  white  rofe,  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  this  red  rofe,  with  young  Somerfet ; 
And  fay  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck  no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whofe  fade 
The  feweft  rofes  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.  Good  matter  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected6; 
If  I  have  feweft,  I  fubfcribe  in  filence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainnefs  of  the  cafe, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  bloffom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rofe  fide. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Left,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rofe  red, 

3  In  dumb  fignificanU— ]  I  fufpect,  we  fhould  itz&—Jign\fieance. 

Maloni. 

*  From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rofe  <witb  me.l  This  is  given  at 
the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.     Waibuxton. 

5  I  love  no  colours  i]  Colours  is  here  ufed  ambiguoufly  for  tints  and 
deceits.     Johnson. 

4  —  well  objetled  j]  Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  juftly  propofed. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Chapman's  Verfion  of  the  lift  Book  of  Homer's  OdyJJey : 
"  Excites  Penelope  t'  objeel  the  prize 

•<  (1  he  bow  and  bright  fteclcs)  to  the  woer's  ftrength.  Stket. 

And 
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And  fall  on  my  fide  fo  againfl  your  will. 

Vcr.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  (hall  be  furgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  fide  where  (till  I  am* 

Som.  Well,  well,  come  on :  Who  elfe  ? 

La*w.  Unlefs  my  ftudy  and  my  books  be  falfe, 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ;      [To  Som. 
In  fign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  role  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerfet,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

Sem.  Here,  in  my  fcabbard  ;  meditating  that, 
Shaft  dye  your  white  rofe  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our  rofei; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witneffing 
The  truth  on  our  fide. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 
'Tis  not  for  fear ;  but  anger,— that  thy  cheeks  7 
Blufh  for  pure  ihame,  to  counterfeit  our  rofes  ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confefs  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  canker,  Somerfet  ? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  (harp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his  truth ; 
Whiles  thy  confuming  canker  eats  his  faHhood. 

Som.  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding  rofes, 
That  (hall  maintain  what  I  have  fa  id  is  true, 
Where  falfe  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  feen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  bloflbm  in  my  hand, 
J  (corn  thee  and  thy  fafhion  8,  peevifti  boy. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  fcorn  both  him  and 
thee. 

1  —but  anger,— that  tby  cheeks,  &c]  i.  e.  it  it  not  for  fear  that 
my  check.!  look  pale,  but  for  anger ;  anger  produced  by  this  circum- 
iance,  namely,  that  thy  cheeks  blufh,  &c.     Maloni. 

1  /  fcorn   thee   and  thy  fafhion,]  Dr.  Warburton  understands  by 
fajb'ttn  "  the  badge  of  the  red  rofe  which  Somerfet  faid  he  and  hit 
friends  fhould  be  diftinguiihed  by.   Mr.  Theobald  with  great  probability 
reads— -f*cT*n.     Plantagenet  afterward  ufes  the  fame  word 
'*  —  this  pale  and  angry  rofe— 
"  Will  l1  for  ever,  and  my  feclion,  wear." 
Jb  K.  Henry  Vm  we  h4te  potion  for  f  «0m*.    Maloks. 

Suf. 
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Sttf.  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  De  -la-  Poole! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  converfmg  with  .him. 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'ft  him,  SomeN 
fet ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  #, 
Third  fon  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England  ; 
Spring crefllefs  yeomen9  from  fo  deep  a  root? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege ', 
Or  durft  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  fay  thus. 

Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  I'll  maintain  my  words  - 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Chriftendom  : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard.,  carl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And,  by  his  treafon,  ftand'ft  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt1  from  ancient  gentry? 
His  trefpals  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  reftor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted  ; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treafon,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerfet, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen 'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker 3  Poole,  and  you  yourfelf, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 
To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion  ♦ : 

*  His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of Clarence.]  The  author  mi  flakes. 
Plantagenet's  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of 
York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
Marche,  who  was  the  fon  of  Philippa  the  daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence.  That  duke  therefore  was  his  maternal  great  great  grand- 
father.    See  Vol.  V.  p.i39i  n.  6.     Maloni. 

t 9  Spring  cxt&ith  yeomen— ]  i.  e.  thofe  who  have  no  right  to  arms* 

Warburton* 
1  —on  the  place's  privilege,]  The  Temple,  being  a  religious  houfe, 
vr*i  an  afylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from  violence,  revenge,  and 
bJood/hed*    Johnson. 

*  Corrupted-,  and  exempt—]  Exempt ,  for  excluded.  Warburton. 
1  For  your  partaker— •]   A  partaker  in  old  language  was  an  accom- 
plice; a  perfon pined  in  the  lame  party  with  another.     Maloni. 

*  —-/"or  this  apprehtnfion :]  i.e.  opinion.     Warburton. 
Mr.  1  heobali  tt*A%—reprtbtnfio* •     M AX. o N I , 

Look 
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c  to  it  well ;  and  fay  you  arc  well  warn'd. 

m.Ay,  thou  (halt  find  us  ready  for  thee  dill  t 

know  us,  by  thefe  colours,  for  thy  foes  ; 

thefe  my  friends,  infpite  of  thee,  (hall  wear. 

Ian.  And,  by  my  foul,  this  pale  and  angry  rofe, 

cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate*, 

L 1  for  ever,  and  my  fa&ion,  wear ; 

il  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 

douriih  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

vf.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition ! 

I  fo  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [Exit, 
ww.  Have  with  thee,  Poole.— Farewell,   ambitions 

Richard.  [Exit* 

Ian.  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  mull  perforce  endure  it ! 
7ar.  This  blot,  that  they  object  againft  your  houfe, 

II  be  wip'd  out 6  in  the  next  parliament, 
I'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchefter  and  Glofter: 
I,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 

ill  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
in  time,  in  fignal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
tinft  proud  Somerfet,  and  William  Poole, 
1 1  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rofe : 

I  here  I  prophefy, — This  brawl  to-day 
>wn  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple-garden, 

II  fend,  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 
houfand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

'/aw.  Good  mailer  Vernon,  I  am  boufld  to  you, 

it  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

#r.  In  your  behalf  ttili  will  I  wear  the  fame.     ' 

—  this  pale  and  angry  rofet 

Jh  cognizance  of  my   blood-drinking  bat*,"]  S%  In  Rmt*  and 

ttt 

"  Either  my  eye -fight  failt,  or  thou  look'ft  />*//.— 
"  Ami,  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you  : 
**  Dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood '.,*     Stutini. 
badge  is  called  a  cognifance  a  cognofcejido,  becaufe  by  it  fuch  per- 
at  do  wear  it  upon  their  fie eves,  their  moulders,  or  *n  their  hats, 
mantfeftly  known  whofe  fenrants  they  are.     In  heraldry  the  cog- 
nee  is  fcated  upon  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet.   To l  lit. 
Shall  be  wipM  c*f— ]  Old  Copy— wtyV.  Corre&cd  by  the  editor 
9  fecoad  folio*    Malojmu 

Law* 
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Law.  And  (o  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  fir7. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner  :  I  dare  fay. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

The  fame,     A  Room  in  the  Tower* 
Enter  Mortimer*,  brought  in  a  chair  byfwo  keeper  $ \ 
Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 

Let 

.  ?  —gentle  fir.]  The  latter  word,  which  yet  does  not  complete  the 
netie,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Ma  lone. 
'  8  Enter  Mortimer,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Mf.  notes,  obferres,  that 
Shakfpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  hiftory,  to  introduce  this  fcene 
between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Planr3genet.  Edmund  Mortimer  ferved 
under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  unconnncd  in  Ireland  in  1414. 
Holinflied.  fays,  that  Mortimer  was  one  of  the  mourncis  at  the  funeral] 
of  Henry  Y. 

His  uncle,  Sir  John  Mortimer,  was  indeed  prifoner  in  the  tower, 
and  was  executed  not  long  before  the  earl  of  March's  death,  being 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  make  his  efcape  in  order  to  ftir  up  an  infur- 
rc&ion  in  Wales.     St  sevens. 

A  half-informed  Remarker  on  this  note  feems  to  think  that  he  hat 
totally  overturned  it,  by  quoting  the  following  paflage  from  Hall's  Chro- 
nicle: "  During  whiche  parliament  [held  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI. 
1425,]  came  10  London  Peter  Duke  of  Quimbcr,— whiche  of  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  fee.  was  highly  fcfted— .  During  whych  feafon  Edmond 
Mortymer,  the  laft  Erie  of  Marc  he  of  that  name,  (whiche  long  tyme 
had  bene  reftrayned  from  hys  liberty  and  finally  waxed  lame,)  difceafed 
without  *yfiue,  whofe  inheritance  defceoded  to  Lord  Richard  Planta* 
genet,'*  &c.  as  if  a  circumftance  which  Hall  has  mentioned  to  mark 
the  time  of  Mortimer's  death,  neceflarily  afcertained  the  place  where  it 
happened  alfo.  The  fad  is,  that  this  Edmund  Mortimer  did  net  die  in 
London,  but  at  Tiim  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  however  die  in  confinement 
fas  Sandford  has  erroneously  aflcrted  in  his  Genealogical  Hiftory.  See 
K.  Henry  IK  P.  I.  p.  1 39,  n.  6.) ;  and  whether  he  ever  was  confined, 
(except  by  Owen  Glendower)  may  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the 
aUertion  of  Hall.  Hardyng,  who  lived  at  the  time,  fays  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindnefs  and  care  both  by  Henry  IV.  (to  whom  he 
was  a  ivardy)  and  by  his  fon  Henry  V.  See  his  Chronicle,  1543*  fol« 
129.  He  was  certainly  at  liberty  in  the  year  141 5  having  a  few  days 
before  King  Henry  failed  from  Southampton  divulged  to  him  in  that 
town  the  traiterous  intentions  of  his  brother- in-law  Richard  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  by  which  he  probably  conciliated  the  fricndfliip  of  the 
)oung  king.     He  at  that  time  rcccivetf  a  general  pardon  from  Henry, 

and 
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Let  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf 9.— 
Even  like"  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 

and  was  employed  by  him  in  a  naval  enterprise.     At  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Catharine  he  attended  and  held  the  fceptre. 

Soon  after  the  accefiion  of  King  Henry  VI.  he  was  constituted  by  the 
English  Regency  chief  governour  of  Ireland}  an  office  which  he  exe- 
cuted by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1424,  he  went  himfelf  to  that  country,  to  protect  the  great  in- 
heritance which  he  derived  from  his  grandmother  Philippa,  (daughter  to 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence)  from  the  incurfions  of  fome  Irifh  chieftains* 
who  were  aided  by  a  body  of  Scottish  rovers 5  but  foon  after  his  arrival 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  Caftleat  Trim,  in  January  1624-5. 

This  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by  the  author  of 
thi*  play,  and  by  the  old  hiitorians,  with  his  uncle,  who  was  perhaps 
forty- five  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond  Mortimer  at  the  time  of  hif 
death  could  not  hate  been  above  thirty  years  old;  for  fuppofing  that 
his  grandmother  Philippa  Was  married  at  fifteen,  in  1376,  his  father 
Roger  could  not  have  been  born  till  1377  j  and  if  he  married  at  th« 
early  age  of  fixteen,  Edmond  was  born  in  1394. 

This  family  had  great  pofTeffions  in  Ireland,  in  confequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Ulfter,  in  1360,  and  were  Ions;  connected  with  that  country.  Lionel 
was  for  fome  time  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  created  by  his  father 
Edward  III.  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  confequence  of  pofleffing  the  honour  of 
CUref  in  the  county  of  Thomond.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
who  married  Philippa  the  duke's  only  daughter,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick's  Abbey 
near  Cork,  in  December  1381.  His  fon  Roger  Mortimer  was  twice 
Vicegerent  of  Ireland,  and  was  (lain  at  a  place  called  Kenles  in  Oflbry, 
in  1398.  Edmund  hi*  fon,  the  Mortimer  of  this  play,  was,  as  hat 
been  already  mentioned,  alfo  Chief  Governour  of  Ireland,  in  the  years 
1613,  and  1624,  and  died  there  in  1625.  His  nephew  and  heir, 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  (the  Plantagenet  of  this  play)  was  in  1449 
constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten  years,  with  extraordinary 
powers  ;  and  his  fon  George  Duke  of  Clarence  (who  was  afterwards 
murdered  in  the  Tower)  was  born  in  the  Caftle  of  Dublin  in  1450* 
This  prince  filled  the  fame  office  which  fo  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
poflefled,  being  constituted  Chief  Governour  of  Ireland  for  life,  by  his 
brother  King  Edward  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.     Malonx. 

9  Let  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf. —]  I  know  not  whether  Mil- 
ton did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he  opens  his  tra- 
gedy.   Johnson. 

Rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  lait  fcene  of  the  third  act  of  the 
Fbmnijf*  of  Euripides : 

Ttrefai*    *Hytf  vafiBt,  Svyartf,  «f  rvQXai  «roK 
"<ty6«A/udc  l?  rt ,  mvZtt ratrtf  terpen  *:, 
m         Aiwf  t»c  W  Ajtffr  wftft  ix?9e  T161V  i/*»r,  Sec.     Stkcvxns. 
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80  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprifonment : 

And  thefe  grey  locks,  the  purfuivants  of  death  *9 

Neftor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer, 

Thefe  eyes,— like  lamps  whofe  wafting  oil  is  fpent,-^ 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent*: 

Weak  moulders,  over-borne  with  burth'nirig  grief; 

And  pithlefs  arms 3,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 

That  droops  his  faplefs  branches  to  the  ground  :— 

Yet  are  thefe  feet — whofe  ftrengthlefs  flay  is  nrnnb, 

Unable  to  fupport  this  lump  of  clay,-— 

Swift-winged  with  defire  to  get  a  grave, 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have.— 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1.  Keep*  Richard  Plantagcnet,  my  lord,  will  come : 
We  fent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
Andanfwer  was  return'd,  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough  ;  my  foul  (hall  then  be  fatisfy'd.— • ' 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  firil  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whofe  glory  I  was  great  in  arms) 
This  loathfome  fequeftration  have  I  had4  ; 
And  even  fince  then  hath  Richard  been  obfcur'd*. 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 
Juft  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miferies5, 
With  fweet  enlargement  doth  difmifs  me  hence ; 
I  would,  his  troubles  likewife  were  expir'd, 
That  fo  he  might  recover  what  was  loft. 

»  —pmrfuivantt  of  death  %\  Purfuivants.     The  heralds  that,  fort- 
running  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johnson. 

a  -—as  drawing  totbeir  exigent :]  Exigent,  end.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Do&or  Dodypolf,  a  comedy,  1600  : 

"  Hath  driven  her  to  fomedefperate  exigent,'*     Steivins* 

3  And  pithlefs  arms,]  Pitb  was  ufed  for  marrow,  and,  figuratively, 
fbrflrengtb.     Johnson. 

4  Since  Henry  Mcnmoutbfirft  btgan  to  reign,— 

This  loatbfeme  fequcjl ration  have  I  bad  j]  Here  again,  the  author 
certainly  is  mistaken.     Seep  44,  n.  8.     Malone. 

5  —  kind  umpire  of  men's  miferies,]  Tha:  is,  he  that  terminates  or 
•includes  mifcry.  '  The  txpreuion  is  hard*  and  forced,    John  son  . 

4  Enter 
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Enter  Richard  Plantagbnbt. 

i.  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 

Mor. Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend?  Is  he  come? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd, 
Your  nephew,  late-defpifed  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bofom  fpend  my  latter  gafp  : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kifs. — 
And  now  declare,  fweet  ftem  from  York's  great  flock. 
Why  didft  thou  fay— of  late  thou  wert  defpis'd  ? 

Plan.  Firft,  lean  thine  aged  back  a^ainft  mine  ana  ; 
And,  in  that  eafe,  Til  tell  thee  my  difeafc6. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  cafe, 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerfet  and  me  : 
Among  which  terms,  he  us'd  his  lavifh  tongue. 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death; 
Which  obloquy  fet  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Elfe  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him  : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  fake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  fake, — declare  the  caufe 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  head. 

Mor.  That  caufe,  fair  nephew,  that  imprifon'd  me, 
And  hath  detain'd  me,  all  my  flow'ring  youth, 
Within  a  loathfome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  curfed  inftrument  of  his  deceafe. 

Plan.  Difcover  more  at  large  what  caufe  that  was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guefs. 

Mor.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done, 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 

6  —  Til  tell  tbte  my  difeafc.]  Diftafe  feems  to  be  here  umafneft  ot 
iijentent.     Johnson. 

It  is  to  ufed  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  by  Shakfpcare  dfe where. 
TiUrt  Hlcewife  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen,  Book  111.  c.  5  : 

"  But  labouf'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  dfeafe." 

Stuvim. 

Depoar'd 
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Depos'd  his  nephew7  Richard;  Edward's  fotij 

The  firft-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 

Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  defcent : 

During  whofe  reign,  the  Perries  of  the  north, 

rinding  his  ufurpation  mofl  unjuft, 

Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 

The  reafon  mov'd  thefe  warlike  lords  to  this, 

Was — for  that  (young  Richard  thus  removed, 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage  ; 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  third  fon 

To  king  Edward  the  Third,  whereas  he, 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroicfc  line. 

But  mark;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt  %g 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir,  • 

I  loft  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolinebroke, — did  reign,1 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  deriv'd 

From  fantous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York,— 

Marrying  my  fitter,  that  thy  mother  was, 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  diftrefs, 

Levied  an  army  *  ;  weening  to  redeem, 

And  have  inftall'd  me  in  the  diadem' : 

But,  as  the  reft,  fo  fell  that  noble  earl, 

And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 

7  —  £fi  nephew  Richard  \\  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modern  editors 
read — his  ccufin — but  without  nccelTity.  Nepbnv  has  fometimes  the 
power  of  the  Latin  ncpos,  and  is  ufed  with  great  laxity  among  oar  an* 
cient  Englifh  writers.  Thus  in  Othello,  Iago  tells  Brabantio— he  (hall 
"  have  his  ttepkrwt  (i.  e.  the  children  of  his  own  daughter)  neigh  to 
him.'*     Stef.vkns. 

I  believe  the  miftake  here  arofe  from  the  author's  ignorance ;  and 
that  he  conceived  Richard  to  be  Henry's  nephew.     Ma  lone. 

8  -—in  th'xi  haughty  great  attempt,]  Haughty  is  high,     Johnson. 
*  Levied  an  army  jj  Here  is  again  another  falfification  of  hiftory: 

Cambridge  levied  no  army,  but  was  apprehended  at  Southampton,  the 
night  before  Henry  failed  from  that  town  for  France,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  this  very  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,     Malom. 

la 
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the  title  refted,  were  fupprefs'd. 

f  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  laft. 

rue ;  and  thou  feeft,  that  I  no  iflue  have  { 

my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 

my  heir ;  the  reft,  I  wifh  thee  gather9  : 

:  wary  in  thy  (hidious  care. 

hy  grave  admoni(hments  prevail  with  me  : 

aethinks,  my  father's  execution 

ng  lefs  than  bloody  tyranny. 

ith  filence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick  ; 

ed  is  the  houfe  of  Lane  after, 

:  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 

hy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 

s  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 

\  continuance  in  a  fettled  place. 

,  uncle,  'would  fome  part  of  my  young  years 

:  redeem  the  paftage  of  your  age  #  ! 

lou  doft  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  fl aught' re r  doth, 

veth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  Kill. 

t,  except  thou  forrow  for  my  good  ; 

e  order  for  my  funeral ; 

rewel ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes ' ! 

>erous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war !     [Diit. 

ind  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting  foul ! 

haft  thou  fpent  a  pilgrimage, 

a  hermit  over-pafs'd  thy  days.— 

ill  lock  his  counfel  in  my  breaft  ; 

I  do  imagine,  let  that  reft.— 

convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myfelf 

f  my  beir ;  the  reft  1  voijb  thee  gather  t]  The  fenfe  if,  X 

i  thee  to  be  my  heir  j  the  confluences  which  may  be  coU 

rheoce,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw.     Hiath. 

Kr,  'would  fome  part  of  my  young  years 

but  redeem,  &c.l  This  thought  has  fome  refemblaoce  to 

allowing  lines,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  addre  (Ted  by  a  mar- 

o  died  very  young,  to  her  hulband.     The  inscription  is,  I 

e  church  of  Trent : 

nmatura  peri ;  fed  tu  diuturnior  annot 

Vivemeos,  conjux  optime,  vive  tuos.**    Malomz. 

fair  be  all  thy  hopes,')  Fair  it  lucky,  or  freffervu**     So  wm 

wind,  and /sir  fortune.    JotfuaoM* 

I.  E  Will 
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Will  fee  his  burial 'better  than  his  life, — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  Mortimer* 
Here  dies  the  dufky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort  *  :— 
And,  for  thofe  wrongs,  thofe  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerfet  hath  offer'd  to  my  houfe,— 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redrefs : 
And  therefore  hade  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  reftored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill 3  the  advantage  of  my  good.  [Exit. 


ACT     III.      SCENE    I. 

The  fame.     The  Parliament -houfe  4. 

Flourijb.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exetir,  Glost«r, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk;  the  Bijbog 
of  Winchefter,  Richard  Plantaginbt,  and  Otters. 
Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  bill* ;  Winchester 
fnatches  it9  and  tears  it. 
Win.  Com'ft  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 

With  written  pamphlets  ftudloufly  devis'd, 

-  CboVd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort  .*— j  We  arc  to  underftani 
the  fp taker  is  reflecting  on  the  ill  fortune  of  Mortimer,  in  being  al- 
ways made  a  tool  of  by  tbe  Percies  of  the  North  in  their  rebellious  in* 
trigucs  j  rather  than  in  aflerting  his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  fuppoct  of 
his  own  princely  ambition.     Warburton. 

3  —  or  make  my  ill—]  i.  e.  my  ill  ufage.  The  old  copy  hti  miM* 
The  emendatioR  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
all  the  fubfequent  editors.     Maloni. 

4  Tbe  Parliament- boufe.]  This  parliament  was  held  in  1416  at  Lei- 
cester, though  the  author  of  this  play  has  reprefented  it  to  have  beesi 
held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ift 
the  firft  parliament  which  was  held  at  London  (hortly  after  hit  father1! 
death,  his  mother  Queen  Catharine  brought  the  young  king  from 
Windfor  to  the  metropolis,  and  fat  on  the  throne  of  the  parliament* 
houfe  with  the  infant  in  her  lap.     Malonx. 

.  •  —  put  up  a  Oifl}]  i.  e.  articles  of  accufation,  for  in  this  dtntt  fist 
word  bill  was  fomctimes  ufed.  To  put  up  a  bill  alfo  appears  to  haft) 
dignified  what  we  now  call  bringing  in  a  bill.  So,  in  Name's  Hevo 
vtitb  you  to  Saffron  fPaiden,  1596:  (<  That's  the  caufe  we  have  fo 
inanie  bad  workmen  now  adaies  ;  put  up  4  bill  againft  them  next  par* 
llament."    Malomi, 

4  Humphrey 
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Humphrey  of  Glofter?  if  thou  canft  accufe, 
Or  aught  intend'ft  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention  fuddenly ; 
As  I  with  fudden  and  ex  temporal  fpeech 
Purpofe  to  anfwer  what  thou  canft  object. 

Glo.  Prefumptuous  prieft !  this  place  commands  my  pa- 
tience, 
Or  thou  ftiould'ft  find  thou  haft  di (honour' d  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearfe  the  method  of  my  pen  : 
No,  prelate  ;  fuch  is  thy  audacious  wicked nefs, 
Thy  lewd,  jpeftiferous,  and  diflentious  pranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  mod  pernicious  ufurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ; 
Lafcivioos,  wanton,  more  than  well  befeems 
A  man  of  thy  profcflion,  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  What's  more  raanifeft  ? 
In  that  thou  laid1  ft  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  I 
Bende,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  fifted. 
The  king,  thy  fovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  fwelling  heart. 

Win.  Glofter,  I  do  defy  thee.— Lords,  vouchfafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  (hall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverfe, 
Ashe  will  have  me,  How  am  I  fo  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  feek  not  to  advance 
Or  raife  myfelf,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  diffention,  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,— except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
Ho,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  3 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  becaufe  no  one  ihould  fway  but  he ; 
Mo  one,  but  he,  ihould  be  about  the  king  j 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breaft, 
And  makes  aim  roar  thefe  accufations  forth. 

fi  a  But 
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But  he  ftiall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good  ? 
Thou  baftard  of  my  grandfather 5 ! — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  fir;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  faucy  priefl  ? 

Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church? 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  out-law  in  a  caflle  keeps, 
And  ufeth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Glofter ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 
Touching  thy  fpiritual  function ,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  fhall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither  then  6. 

Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear  7. 

War.  Ay,  fee  the  biftiop  be  not  over-borne. 

Som.  Methinks,  my  lord  mould  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  fuch. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordfhip  mould  be  humbler  ; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  fo  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  his  holy  ftate  is  touch'd  fo  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  fee,  mufl  hold  his  tongue  ; 

5  Thou  baftard  of  my  grandfather ! —~\  The  bifliop  of  Wincheffef 
was  an  illegitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by 
Catharine  Swynford,  whom  the  duke  afterwards  married.     Maloni. 

6  Roam  tbitber  tben.l  Roam  to  Rome.  To  roam  is  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often  pretended  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.    Johnson. 

The  jingle  between  ream  and  Rome  is  common  to  other  writers.  So, 
In  NauVs  Lenten  Stuffy  Sec.  1599  :  «•  —  three  hundred  thoufand  pea* 
pie  roamed  to  Rome  for  purgatorie  pills/'  &c.     St  ex  yens. 

7  Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.]  This  line,  in  the 
old  copy,  is  joined  to  the  former  hemiftich  fpoken  by  Warwick.  The 
modern  editors  have  very  properly  given  it  to  Somerfet,  for  whom  it 
feems  to  have  been  meant. 

Ay,  fee,  the  bijbop  be  not  over -borne, 
was  as  erroneoufly  given  in  the  next  fpcech  to  Somerfet  inftead  of  War- 
wick, to  whom  it  has  been  fince  reftored.     Steevens. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  '1  hcobald.     Malum. 

Left 
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Leftit  be  faid,  Speak,  Jfrrab,  <wben  you  Jbould; 

Muft  your  bold  <verdi8  enter  talk  with  lords  T 

Elfe  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchefter.  [A/sde. 

k.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Glofter,  and  of  Winchefter, 
The  fpecial  watchmen  of  our  Englifh  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  andamity. 
O,  what  a  fcandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  iuch  noble  peers  as  ye,  mould  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  difleniion  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  common-wealth.— 

[A  noife  *witbin ;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 
Begun  through  malice  of  the  bifhop's  men. 

[A  noife  again.  Stones!  Stones! 

Enter  tbt  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry,— 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  biftiop  and  the  duke  of  Glofter's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-ftones ; 
And,  banding  themfelves  in  contrary  parts, 
Do  pelt  fo  faft  at  one  another's  pate, 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  ftreet, 
And  we,  for  fear,  compell'd  to  (hut  our  (hops. 

Enter,  fkirmjjbing,  tbe  retainers  j/'Glostbr  andVfin* 
Chester,  ivitb  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourfelf, 
To  hold  your  flaught'ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peace* 
Pray,  uncle  Glofter,  mitigate  this  ftrife. 

I.  Ser<v.  Nay,  if  we  be 
Forbidden  ftones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

?.  Ser<v.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  refolute. 

'  [Skirmijh  agar** 

E  3  <?/*. 
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Glo.  You  of  my  houfhold,  leave  this  peevifh  broil, 
And  fet  this  unaccuftom'd  fight*  afide. 

3.  Ser<v.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  mam 
Juft  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth, 
Inferior  to  none,  but  to  his  majefty : 
And,  ere  that  we  will  fufFer  fuch  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  common- weal, 
To  be  difgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate  9, 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 
And  have  our  bodies  flaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

1 .  Ser*v.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead.       \SkirmJb  again* 

Glo.  Stay,  (lay,  I  fay  ! 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  fay  you  do, 
Let  me  perfuade  you.  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  difcord  doth  afRift  my  foul  !— 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  behold 
My  fighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  Should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  fhould  ftudy  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.  Yield,  my  lordprotedor ;-— yield,  Winchefter;— 
Except  you  mean,  with  obflinatc  repulfe, 
To  flay  your  fovereign,  and  deftroy  the  realm* 
You  fee  what  mifchief,  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  ena&ed  through  your  enmity  ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirft  for  blood. 

Win.  He  mail  fubmit,  or  I  will  never  vield. 

Glo.  Compaffion  on  the  king  commands  me  ftoop  ; 
Or,  I  would  fee  his  heart  out,  ere  the  prieft 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  moody  difcontented  fury, 
As  by  his  fmoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  ftill  fo  ftern,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchefter,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

»  —unaccuftom'd/^/—-]    Unaccuftom'd  is  unjttmlj,   indecent. 

JOHNSON. 

9  —sn  inkhrn  matt,]  Acookmsn.    Johnson. 

K.Heu. 


\ 
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K.  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  heard  yon  preach* 

That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  fin : 

And  will  not  von  maintain  the  thing  yon  teach, 

Bat  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  fame  I 
War.  Sweet  king  !— the  bifhop  hath  a  kindly  gird1.— 

For  frame,  my  lord  of  Winchefter !  relent ; 

What,  (hall  a  child  inftrudr.  you  what  to  do  ? 
Win.  Well,  duke  of  Glofter,  I  will  yield  to  thee  ; 

Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
Glo.  Ay ;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart.— 

See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen  ; 

This  token  ferveth  for  a  Hag  of  truce, 

Betwixt  ourfelves,  and  all  our  followers : 

So  help  me  God,  as  I  diiTemble  not ! 
Win*  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not !  [Afid$m 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  nncle,  kind  duke  of  Giofter, 

How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  con t raft  !— 

Away,  my  mailers  !  trouble  us  no  more  ; 

Bat  join  in  friendihip,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1.  Serv.  Content ;  I'll  to  the  furgeon's. 

2.  Ser<v.  And  fo  will  I. 

3.  Ser<v.  And  I  will  fee  what  phyfick  the  tavern  affords. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  Mayor*  Atcv 
War.  Accept  this  fcrowl,  moft  gracious  fovereign; 

Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 

We  do  exhibit  to  your  majefty. 
Glo.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;-yfor,  fweet 
prince, 

An  if  your  grace  mark  evtry  circumftance, 

You  have  great  reafon  to  do  Richard  right : 

Efpecally,  for  thofe  occafions 

At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majefty. 
K.  Hen.  And  thofe  occafions,  uncle,  were  offeree: 

Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleaiure  is. 

That  Richard  be  rellored  to  his  blood. 

»  —bstb  *  kindly  gird.—]  A  kindly  fiW  •*  ■  tnt'%  wfritndfy  r#- 
pnef.  Falftaft'  obferves,  that—44  men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  prd 
at  him  :'*  and  in  the  Taming  •/  tbt  Sbrrw,  Baptifta  fays  :  «  —  Tranio 
bits  yon  now :"  to  which  Lucentio  anfwers  : 

"  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio."    Stsivins. 

*  4  w«* 
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War.  Let  Richard  be  re  (lore  d  to  his  blood ; 
So  fhall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 
Win.  As  will  the  reft,  To  willeth  Winchefter. 
K.Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone  % 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
From  whence  you  fpring  by  lineal  defcent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble  fervant  vows  obedience, 
And  humble  fervice,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  fet  your  knee  againft  my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon  ot  that  duty  done }» 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  fword  of  York : 
Rife,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet; 
And  rife  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

.  Plan.  And  To  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 
And  as  my  duty  fprings,  fo  perifh  they 
That  gruage  one  thought  againft  your  majefty ! 

AIL  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of  York ! 

Som.  Perifh,  bafe  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York!  [Afidt. 

GIo.  Now  will  it  be  ft  avail  your  majefty, 
To  crofs  the  Teas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France: 
The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongft  his  fubje&s,  and  nis  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  difanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Glofterfays  the  word,  king  IJenry  goes  jj 
For  friendly  counfel  clits  off  many  foes. 

Glo.  Your  lhips  already  are  in  readinefs. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter, 

Ext.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France* 
Not  feeing  what  is  likely  to  enfue  : 
This  late  diflention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Burns  under  feigned  allies  of  forg'd  love  4, 
And  will  at  laft  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fefter'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees, 

*  —/far  alone,"]  By  a  miftake  probably  of  the  transcriber  the  old 
copy  re:  d«— that  all  alone.  The  correction  was  made  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  fol io.    Malonx. 

3  ■»" reguerdoK— ]  Rccompcnce,  return.    Johnson* 

♦  Burnt  under  ftigned  ajbei  of for £d  /ov«,] 

Jgnei  fuppoiitos  cincii  dolofo.    Hot.    Maloni. 

Till 
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Till  bones,   and  flefh,   and  finews,  fall  away, 

So  will  this  bale  and  envious  difcord  breed '. 

-And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 

'Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry ,  nam M  the  fifth, 

Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  fucking  babe,— 

That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  mould  win  all; 

And  Henry,  born  at  Windier,  mould  lofe  all : 

'Which  is  10  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wifti 

His  days  may  finifti  ere  thathaplefs  time*.  [Exit, 

SCENE    II. 

France.    Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  difguis'd,  and  Soldiers  drejfed  lik* 
countrymen,  with  Jacks  upon  their  backs* 

Puc.  Thefe  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen  \    . 
Through  which  our  policy  mud  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  fort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  (hall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  flothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  fign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

I .  Sol.  Our  facks  fhall  be  a  mean  to  fack  the  city  % 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard,  [within.]  Qui  eft  la* ? 

5  So  will  tbit  baft  and  envious  difcord  breed.]  That  Is,  fo  will  the 
malignity  of  this  difcord  propagate  itfelf,  and  advance.     Johnson. 

6  H'ssdaytmaijinijh,  ice]  The  Duke  of  Exeter  died  ibortly  after 
the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  appoint* 
cd  gorernour  or  tutor  to  the  king  in  his  room.     Ma  lone. 

•  —  the  gates  of  Rouen,]  Here,  and  throughout  the  play,  in  the 
old  copy  we  nave  Roan,  which  was  the  old  fpelling  of  Rouen,  The 
word,  confequently,  is  ufed  as  a  monofyllable.  See  Vol.  V*  p.  510, 
n,  ••     Malom. 

7  Oar  facks  jball  be  a  mean  to  fack  the  cityA  Falftaflfhas  the  fame 
quibble,  /hewing  his  bottle  of  fack  s   "  Here's  that  will  fack  a  city." 

Steeyene. 

8  £"i  eft  la  ?]  Old  Copy— Cbe  In,  For  the  emendation  1  am  an- 
sVcrable,     Ma  lone. 

Puc. 
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Pac.  Paifans,  panares  gens  de  France  : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  fell  their  corn* 
Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[opens  the  gates. 

Puc.  Now,Rouen,ril  (hake  thy  bulwarks  to  the  ground. 

[Pucelle,  &c.  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alercon,  and 
forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  blefs  this  happy  ftratagem ! 
And  once  again  we'll  fleep  fecure  in  Rouen. 

Baft.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  pradtifants*  ; 
Now  flic  is  there,  how  will  (he  fpecify 
Where  is  *  the  beft  and  fafeft  paflage  in  ? 

Men.  By  thrufling  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  discern'd,  (hews,  that  her  meaning  is,— 
No  way  to  that  *,  for  weaknefs,  which  me  enter'd. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  battlement ;  holding  out  a  torch 
burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen ; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Baft.  See,  noble  Charles !  the  beacon  of  our  friend* 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  Hands. 

Char.  Now  mine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  i 

Alen.  Defer  no  time,  Delays  have  dangerous  ends  ; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin  ! — prefendy, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [X^ey  ^nter. 

Alarums .     Enter  Talbot  and  certain  £ ngli  fh . 

Tal.  France,  thou  fhalt  rue  this  treafon  with  thy  tears. 
If  Talbot  but  furvive  thy  treachery.— 

9  Here  entered  Puerile,  and  ber  pra&ifants :]  Praffice,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  was  treachery,  and  perhaps  in  the  fofter  fenfe/ro- 
tagem.     Pratltfantt  are  therefore  confederates  in  ftratagem.  John  sow. 
•  Where  is—]  Old  Copy— Here  is.     Correaed  by  Mr.  Rovre. 

Malone. 
1  No  tvay  to  tbat,]  That  if,  mo  way  eawatto  tbat,  no  way  fo  fit  at 
that.    Johnson. 

Pucelle, 
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Pucdle,  that  witch,  that  damned  forccrefs, 
Hath  wrought  this  hellifh  mifchicf  unawares , 
That  hardly  we  efcap'd  the  pride  of  France  *. 

[Exeunt  to  tht  town. 

Alarum:  Excurfions.  Enter,  from  the  town,  Bedford, 
brought  in  fick,  in  a  chair,  with  T  a leot,  Burgun- 
dy, and  the  Englifh  forces.  Then,  enter  on  tht<walls% 
La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  Alencon*, 
and  Others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  ye  corn  for  bread/ 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  faft, 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  fuch  a  rate : 
'Twas  full  of  darnel ;  Do  you  like  the  tafte  ? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  fhamelefs  courtezan! 
I  trull,  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curfe  the  harveft  of  that  corn. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  ftarve,  perhaps,  before  that  time. 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treaibn! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,   good  grey-beard  ?  break  * 
lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

TaL  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  defpight* 
Encompafs'd  with  thy  luftful  paramours  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damfel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  elfe  let  Talbot  perifh  with  this  ftiame. 

Puc.  Arc  you  fo  hot,   fir? — Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy 
peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow.— 

[Talbot,  and  the  reft,  confult  together. 
God  fpeed  the  parliament !  who  (hail  be  the  fpeaker  ? 

TaL  Dare  ye  tome  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field  ? 

*  —  the  pride  of  France.']    Pride  fignifies  the  haughty  power, 

Waiivitoit. 
3  __  Alencon,]  Alencon  Sir  T.  Hanraer  hat  replaced  here,  inftead 
of  Reignier,  becaufe  Alencon,  not  Reignier,  appears  in  the  enfoing 
fcene.    Johmion. 

Puc. 
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Puc.  Belike,  your  lordfhip  takes  us  then  for  foolsj 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alencon,  and  the  reft ; 
Will  ye,  like  foldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out? 
Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang!— bafe  muleteers  of  France! 
Like  peafant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captains :  let's  get  us  from  the  walls; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodnefs,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord  !  we  came  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  LaPucelle,  13c.  from  the  <wall$% 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  elfe  reproach  be  Talbot's  greateft  fame  !— 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  houfe, 
(Prick'd  on  by  pubhck  wrongs,  fuflain'd  in  France,) 
Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die : 
And  I, — as  fure  as  Englifh  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  fure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Coeur-de- lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  fure  I  fwear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 
Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 
Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford : — Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bellow  you  in  fome  better  place, 
Fitter  for  ficknefs,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  fo  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  fit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  perfuade  you. 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence  ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  flout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter4,  fick, 

Came 

4  —  once  I  rtad, 

That  flout  Pendragon,  in  bit  litter,  &c]  This  hero  was  Uther 
Pendragon,  brother  to  Aurelius,  and  father  to  king  Arthur. 

Shakfpeare,  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  tn  exploit  of  Aurelius,  who, 
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Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquifhed  his  foes : 
Methinks,  I  fhould  revive  the  foldicrs'  hearts, 
Becaafe  I  ever  found  them  as  myfelf. 

TaL  Undaunted  fpirit  in  a  dying  breaft ! — 
Then  be  it  fo: — Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  fafe  !— 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 
And  fet  upon  our  boafting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and  forces,  having 
Bedford,  and  Others. 

Alarum:  Excurfions.     Enter  Sir  John  Fastolppe,  and 
a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  Sir  John  FaftoHFe,  in  fuch  hafte  f 

Faft.  Whither  away  ?  to  fave  myfelf  by  flight  '; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What!  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

FaM.  Ay, 
All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  fave  mv  life.         [Exit. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight  '.'ill  fortune  follow  thee !  [Exit* 

says  Holinfhed,  "  even  fickeof  a  flixe  as  he  was,  caafed  himfelfe  to  b« 
carried  forth  in  a  litter:  with  whofe  prefence  his  people  were  fo  in- 
coaraged,  that  encountering  with  the  Saxons  they  wan  the  viclorie.** 
Hijt.  »f  Scotland,  p.  99; 

Harding,  however,  in  his  CbroaicU,  (as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Ore/) 
fives  the  following  account  of  Uther  Pendragon  : 

<<  For  which  the  king  ordainM  a  ho  rfe- litter 
"  To  bear  him  (o  then  unto  Verolame, 
"  Where  Ocea  lay,  and  Oyfa  alfo  in  fear, 
"  That  faint  A 1  bones  now  high t  of  noble  fame, 
"  Bet  downe  the  wallet  j  but  to  him  forth  they  came, 
•*  Where  in  battayle  Ocea  and  Oyfa  were  flayn. 
««  The  fielde  he  had,  and  thereof  was  full  fayne.**    STiZYiNt* 
S  — -/«vf  myjelf by  fight  ;1  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  exag- 
ftratcd  reprefentation  of  Sir  John  Faftolfe's  cowardice  which  the  author 
of  this  play  has  given,  that  induced  ShJcfpeare   to  give  the  name  of 
FalAaff  to  his  knight.   Sir  John  Faftolfte  did  indeed  fly  at  the  battle  of 
Tat  ay  in  the  year  1429  j  and  is  reproached  by  Talbot,  in  a  fubfequent 
fcene,  for  his  conduct  on  that  occalion;  but  no  hiftorian  has  faid  that 
he  fled  before  Rouen.     The  change  of  the  name  had  been  already 
made,  for  throughout  the  old  copy  of  this  play  this  flying  general  it 
tcroacouily  called  Falflajg.    Malon*. 

Retreat: 
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Retreat:  Excurfions.  Enter,  from  the  tvwu,  La  PtJCKLLf  « 
ALEK9COK,  Charles,  &c.  and  Exeunt  Jfyi*f. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  foul,  depart  when  heaven  pleaie*; 
For  I  have  feen  oar  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  truft  or  ftreogth  of  fboliih  man  ? 
They ,  that  of  late  were  oaring  with  their  feoffs. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  fave  themfelves. 

[Dies  7,  and  is  carried  offim  bis  chair* 

Alarum:  Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  Others. 

laL  Loft,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour,  Burgundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  elory  for  this  vidory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enftirines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erelb 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument . 

TaJ.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  PuceUe  now  ? 
I  think,  her  old  familiar  is  afleep : 
Now  where's  the  Ballard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeksr 
What,  all  a-mort  ?  Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 
That  fuch  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  fome  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  fome  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Henry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleafcth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  But  vet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd, 
But  fee  his  exequies  fulfill'd  in  Rouen  ; 
A  braver  foldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  fway  in  court : 

0  Now,  auiet  foul,  depart,  8cc]  So,  in  St.  Luke,  ii.  29*  «  Lord, 
now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen 
thy  falvation."     Steivins. 

7  Dies,  &c.J  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  September, 
1435,  but  not  in  any  action  before  that  town,     Malom, 

Btlt 
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But  kings,  and  mightieft  potentates,  mull  die ; 

For  that's  the  end  of  human  mifery.  -  [Eximat. 

SCENE    III. 

The  fame.     The  Plains  near  the  city. 

EnterCHAKLRS,  /i*Baftard,  Alencon,  La  Pucilii, 
and  forces* 

Puc*  Difmay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  fo  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrofive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedy'd. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  fwecp  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  reft,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  fudden  foil  (hall  never  breed  diflruft. 

Baft.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  fecret  policies, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world* 

Alen.  We'll  fet  thy  ftatue  in  fome  holy  place, 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blefled  faint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  fweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  mufl  be  5  this  doth  Joan  devifc: 
By  fair  perfuafions,  mix'd  with  fugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  fweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors  ; 
Nor  would  that  nation  boaft  it  fo  with  us, 
Bnt  be  extirped  8  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  Ihould  they  be  expuls'd  from  France', 

And 

*  But  be  extirped—]  To  tsttUf  is  to  root  oat.    So,  in  Lord  Ster- 
Kntyi  Darius,  1603: 

"  The  world  it  all  gather  to  extirp  our  name."    Stekvini. 
9  —expuls'd  frtm  Frana,]  i.  e.  expelled.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfpn'a 

u  xh« 
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And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here, 

Puc.  Your  honours  (hall  perceive  how  I  will  work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wifhed  end.      [Drums  beard. 
Hark  !  by  the  found  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  Englifh  March.     Enter  and  pafs  over,  at  a  diftance, 
Talbot  and  his  forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  fpread  ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  Englifh  after  him. 

A  French  March.     Enter  the  Duke  0/*  Burgundy  and 
forces. 

Now,  in  the  rereward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[A  parley  founded. 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  countryman. 

Bur.  What  fay'ft  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  marching 
•     hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucelle ;  and  enchant  him  with  thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  hand-maid  fpeak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over- tedious. 

Puc .  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  fee  the  cities  and  the  towns  defae'd 
By  wafting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe  ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe  ', 
When  death  doth  clofe  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
See,  fee,  the  pining  malady  of  France  ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  moll  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyfelf  haft  given  her  woful  breaft ! 

*'  The  txpyljtd  Aplcata  finds  them  there.**  ' 

.Again,  in  Drayton':.  Mufet  Efixium: 

"  And  if  you  expulfe  them  there, 

"  They'll  hang  upon  your  braided  hair,**     Steevkmi. 
1  •— 0*  h*r  lowly iwJf,]  i,  e.  J)ingW  in  death.     Johnson. 

O,  turn 
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),  turn  thv  edged  fword  another  way  ; 

trike  thofe  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  thofe  that  help ! 

>ne  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bofom, 

hould  grieve  thee  more  than  ftreams  of  foreign  gore  ; 

ettirn  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 

itxd  wafti  away  thy  country's  ftained  fpots  ! 

Bur.  Either  (he  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her  words, 
'r  nature  makes  me  fuddenly  relent. 

Puc.  BeHdes,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee* 
'oubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
fho  join'ft  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
hat  will  not  truft  thee,  but  for  profit's  fake  ? 
ftien  Talbot  hath  fet  footing  once  in  France, 
nd  fafhion'd  thee  that  inilrument  of  ill, 
Fho  then,  but  Englifh  Henry,  will  be  lord, 
nd  thou  be  thruft  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
all  we  to  mind,--and  mark  but  this,  for  proof;—* 
fatt  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
nd  was  he  not  in  England  prifoner? 
ut,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy, 
hey  fet  him  free,  without  his  ranfom  paid, 
1  fpight  of  Burgundv,  and  all  his  friends.    * 
ce  then !  thou  fighrft  againfl  thy  countrymen, 
nd  join'ft  with  them  will  be  thv  flaughter-men. 
ome,  come,  return;  return,  tnou  wand'ring  lord; 
harles,  and  the  reft,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur.  I  am  vanqui(hed ;  thefe  haughty  words  of  her* 
avc  batter' d  me  like  roaring  cannon-  (hot  % 

*—  tbefe  haughty  wordt  of  hers 

Have  bitter*  A  me  like  roaring  eattnon-Jbot,]  How  thefe  lines  came 
ther  1  know  not ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  fpeech  of  Joan  haughty 
violent:  it  was  all  foft  entreaty  and  mild  vxpoftulation.  Johnson. 
Hamgbty  here  certainly  fignifies  high,  lofty.  So,  in  the  6Ht  aft  the 
tuphin  fays  to  La  Pucelle : 

"  Thou  haft  aftoniOi'd  me  with  thy  bigb  terms.'* 
We  have  already  in  this  play  had  the  word  haughty  !a  the  fame 
ife.    See  p.  4S : 

"  But  mark }  ai,  in  this  bsvgbty  great  attempt,—.** 
pun,  in  A&  IV.  fc.  i : 

w  Valiant  end  virtuous,  full  of  batgbty  courage.**  Ma  lows. 

V©*.VL  F  An* 
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And  made  me  almoft  yield  upon  my  knees.— 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  fweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours  ;— 
So,  farewel,  Talbot;  I'll  no  longer  truft  thee. 

Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ;  turn,  and  torn  agai*m  Jf 

Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke  !  thy  friendfhip  make^  as 
frefh. 

Baft.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  oar  breads. 

Jlen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  play 'd  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deferve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  power*  ; 
And  feek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  [£*#«**• 

SCENE    IV. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  G  lost  a  a,  and  other  Lords,  Vlt- 
non,  Basset,  &c.  To  them  Talbot,  amdfomeff 
bis  Officers* 

Tal.  My  gracious  prince, — and  honourable  peers,— 
Hearing  of your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  fovereign : 
In  fign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortreffes, 
Twelve  cities,  and  feven  walled  towns  of  ftrength, 
Befide  five  hundred  prifoners  of  efteem,— 
Lets  fall  his  fword  before  your  highnefs'  feet; 
And,  with  fubmilfive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Aicribes  the  glory  of  his  conqueft  got, 
Firft  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  U  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glofter, 

l  Dane  tike  a  frenchman ;  tnrn,  mud  torn  ngnln  /]  So  afterwards : 

*«  In  France,  amongft  a  fickle  ivnvering  nation— .*'  Ma  torn* 

The  inconftancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  fubje&  of  fatire.    I 

have  read  a  diflcrtation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind 

upon  our  fteeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule  (he  French 

foe  their  frequent  changes.    John  sow. 

X.Hen. 
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Fiiit  hath  fo  long  been  refident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  pleafc  your  majeity,  my  liege. 

K.Hen.  Welcome*  brave  captain,  and  victorious  lord ! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
J  do  remember  how  my  lather  faid  #, 
-A  floater  champion  never  handled  fword. 
X-ong  fince  we  were  refolved  of  your  truth* 
Y&ur  faithful  fer vice,  and  your" toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tailed  our  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdon'd4  with  fo  much  as  thanks, 
Becaufe  till  now  we  never  faw  your  face : 
Therefore,  (land  up ;  and,  for  thefe  good  deferts, 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewlbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Tal.  and  Nobles* 

Fer.  Now,  fir,  to  you,  that  were  fo  hot  at  fea, 
Difgracing  of  thefe  colours  thar  I  wear5 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York,— 
Dar'ft  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  fpak'ft  ? 

Baf*  Yes,  fir  j  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue 
Againfl  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Fit*  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Baf.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Fer*  Hark  ye  ;  not  fo :  in  witnefs,  take  ye  that. 

[ftrikes  him* . 

Baf.  Villain,  thou  know' ft,  the  law  of  arms  is  fuch, 
That,  who  fo  draws  a  fword,  'tis  prefent  death  6 ; 

Or 

•  I  do  rtmemier  brw  my  father  /aid*,]  The  author  of  this  pity  wu 
not  a  very  correct  hiftorian.  Henry  was  but  nine  months  old  when  his 
father  died,  and  he  never  faw  him .     Ma  l  on  t  • 

4  Or  hen  refuerdon'd— ]  i.  e.  rewarded.  The  word  was  obfokte 
even  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  Chaucer  ufes  it  in  the  Boke  of  Boe<* 
tb'mu     Stexvxns. 

5  —  theft  colours  that  I  wear]  This  was  the  badge  of  a  r$fi,  and 
not  an  officer's  fcarf.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Left,  Ad  III.  fc.  ult. 

"  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop.**    Toll  XT. 

6  That,  who  fo  draws  a  fword,  Vii  prefiat  dwh\\  I  believe  the 
line  /hottld  be  written  as  it  is  in  the  folio : 

F  a  That, 
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Or  elfe  this  blow  fhould  broach  thy  deareft  blood* 
But  I'll  unto  his  majefty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  fhalt  fee,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cod. 

Ver.  Well,  mifcreant,  I'll  be  there  as  foon  as  you  ; 
And,  after,  meet  you  (boner  than  you  would.      [Exeunf* 


ACT    IV.      SCENE     I, 

The  fame.     A  Ro$m  of  ft  ate* 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Exbtir,  York, 
Suffolk,    Somerset,    Winchester,    Wae* 

.  wick,  Talbot,  the  Governour  of  Paris,  a«/ 
Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bifliop,  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  God  fave  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fixth ! 
Glo.  Now,  governour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,— 

[Governour  knetlu 

That,  who  fo  drmvt  afword—. 
».  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved)  with  t  menace,  m  the  coin,  tt 
In  the  prefence-chamber.    Stbxvkns. 

Johnfon,  in  his  collection  of  Eccltfiafi'xcal  Laxvs,  hat  preferred  the 
following,  which  was  made  by  I  ha,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  693. 
*'  If  any  one  fight  in  the  king's  houfe,  let  him  forfeit  all  his  eftate, 
and  let, the  king  deem  whether  he  mall  live  or  not.**    Gas  Y. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  obferves,  that  •«  by  the  ancient  law,  be/or* 
the  conquefr,  fighting  in  the  king's  palace,  or  before  the  king's  judges, 
xvat  f  unified  with  death.  So  too,  in  the  old  Gothick  conftitution, 
tfeere  were  many  places  privileged  by  law,  quibus  major  rtvereatia  at 
fpuritat  dtbetur,  ut  temp/a  etjudicia,  quat  fanSs.  bshlmMtur,— trees  eV 
aula  regit,— dtniquc  locus  quilibet  trtjatu  out  adxtuuante  rege.  And  at 
peient,  with  us,  by  the  Stat*  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  malicious  ftriking 
in  the  king's  palace,  wherein  hit  royal  perfon  re/ides,  whereby  blood 
Is  drawn,  is  punifliable  by  perpetual  imprisonment  and  fine,  at  the 
King's  pleafure,  and  alfo  with  lofs  of  the  offender's,  right  ban4;  the 
folemn  execution  of  which  fentence  is  prescribed  in  the  ftatute  av 
length.*  Comm.  IV.  124.  "  By  the  ancient  common  law,  before 
the  cqnque&,  ftriking  in  the  king's  courts  of  juftice,  or  drawing  a  fwojrf 
ihercin,  was  a  capitaLfelony."    Uid.p.iz$.    JUin* 

That 
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it  you  cleft  no  other  Jdng  bat  him : 

jcm  none  friends,  bat  fuch  as  are  his  friends; 

1  none  your  foes,  but  fach  as  (hall  pretend7 

licious  practices  againft  his  ftate : 

s  (hall  ye  do,  fo  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  Train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfb. 

%aft.  My  gracious  fovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 

hafte  onto  your  coronation, 

stter  was  delivered  to  my  hands, 

it  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

a!.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 

m'd,  bafe  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 

tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg,  [plucking  it  ofi 

[rich  I  have  done)  becaufe  unworthily 

High  waft  installed  in  that  high  degree.— 

don  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  reft : 

j  daftard^  at  the  battle  of  Patay  ',—» 

en  but  in  all  I  was  fix  thoufand  ftrong, 

1  that  the  French  were  almoft  ten  to  one,-* 

we  we  met,  or  that  a  ftroke  was  given, 

e  to  a  trufty  fqeire,  did  run  away  $ 

—J*cb  as)b*Ii  pretend—*]   T°  prttctJ  U  to  dUJgn,  to  inteUd* 

Johnson. 
—  Mttbt  btttUof  Patavy*-]  The  old  copy  has  Poiflitrs.  The 
a  wit  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Sfteevens.  Maloki* 
be  battle  of  Po&iert  wat  fought  in  the  year  1357,  the  31ft  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  fcene  now  lies  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  via.  1418.  This  blunder  may  be  juftly  imputed  to 
ilayert  or  transcribers ;  nor  can  we  very  well  juitify  ourieWes  for 
kitting  it  to  continue  fo  long,  as  it  win  too  glaring  to  have  efcaped 
tteatrte  reader.  1*he  action  of  which  Shakfpeare  it  now  fpeafcJ 
happened  (according  to  Holinfhed)  "  neere  unto  a  village  in 
ifle  called  Pttsu,"  which  we  fhould  read,  inftead  of  Fo&ier*'m 
root  thit  battell  departed  without  anie  ftroke  ftriken,  Sir  Jtb*k 
ifit  the  fame  yeere  by  his  valiantnefle  elected  into  the  order  of 
artcr.  But  for  doubt  of  mifdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of 
Did  tooke  from  him  the  image  of  St.  George  and  hit  garter,**  Ac. 
lined,  Vol.  II.  j>.  60 x.    Stkkt«ns«  '"' 
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In  which  aflault  we  loll  twelve  hundred  men  ; 
Myfelf,  and  divers  gentlemen  befide, 
Were  there  furpriz'd,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amifs  ; 
Or  whether  that  fuch  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  fad  was  infamous, 
And  ill  befeemiog  any  common  man ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  firft  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth ; 
Valiant,  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage9. 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  (hrinking  for  diftrefs, 
But  always  refolute  in  mod  extremes. 
He  then,  that  is  not  furniih'd  in  this  fort, 
Doth  but  ufurp  the  facred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  moil  honourable  order ; 
And  ihould  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  fwaia  * 
That  doth  orefume  to  boaftof  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !  thou  hear'ft  thy  doom: 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  waft  a  knight 5 
Henceforth  we  banifti  thee,  on  pain  of  death.— 

i£*7/ Fastolfe. 
etter 
Sent  from  our  uncleduke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd  Jus 
ftile?  [viewing  the  fuferfcriftion. 

No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  king  ? 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  fovereign  t 
Or  doth  this  churlifh  fuperfcription 
Pretend  fome  alteration  in  good  will  ■  ? 

9  —haughty  courage,]  Haughty  is  here  in  its  original  fenfe  for 
high.    Johnson. 

1  Pretend  fome  alteration  in  good  toil!?]  Thus  the  old  copy.  To 
pretend  Teems  to  be  here  ufed  in  its  Latin  fenfe,  i.  e.  to  bold  out,  to 
fiyetcb  forward.  It  may  mean,  however,  is  in  other  placet,  to  dtJSgn. 
.Modern  editors  it*\~porttnd.    St  i i ve  n a. 

What'* 
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That's  here  ? — /  have,  upon  efpecial  caufe,—       [Reads* 

Monfd  with  companion  of  my  country's  wreck* 

Together  ivith  the  pitiful  complaints 

Of  fuch  as  your  oppreffion  feeds  upon,— 

rorfaken  your  pernicious  fafiion, 

And  join9  d  with  Charles 9  the  rightful  king  of  France. 
)  monftrous  treachery !  Can  this  be  fo ;  '    ^     ' 

That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 
rhere  (honld  be  found  fuch  falfe  diflembling  guile  t 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt? 

GIo.  He  doth,  my  lord ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  word,  this  letter  doth  contain  ? 

Glo.  It  is  the  word,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  mail  talk  with 
him, 
tad  give  him  chafiifement  for  this  abufe  :— 
iow  fay  you,  my  lord  ?  are  you  not  content  t 

TaJ.  Content,  my  liege  ?    Yes ;   but  that  I  am  pre- 
vented*, 
;  Ihould  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'd. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  itrength,  and  march  unto  him 
flraight : 
Let  him  perceive,  how  ill  we  brook  his  treafon  ; 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord  ;  in  heart  de firing  (till, 
Ifou  may  behold  confufion  of  your  foes.  [Exit. 

Enter  Vernon,  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  fovereigq  ! 

Baf.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too  1 

York.  This  is  my  fervant ;  Hear  him,  noble  prince ! 

Som.  And  this  is  mine')  Sw.eet  Henry,  favour  him  ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave  to 
fpeak.— 
Say,  gentlemen,  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

*m/m  prevented,]  Prevented is  here,  ontUipated\  a  Litinifm. 

MAiOHIi 
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Vtr.  With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 

Baf.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  yon  both  com* 
plain? 
Firft  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  anfwer  you. 

Ba/.  Croffing  the  fea  from  England  into  prance, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rofe  I  wear; 
Sayings— the  fanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  reprefent  my  matter's  blufhiag  cheeks, 
When  liubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth  %» 
About  a  certain  a  ue  ft  ion  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthinefs, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  feem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit, 
To  fet  a  glofs  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  fir  ft  took  exceptions,  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncings— that  the  palenefs  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintnefs  of  my  matter's  heart, 
York.  Wijl  not  this  malice,  Somerfet,  be  left  ? 

$tm.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will  oat* 
Though  ne'er  fo  cunningly  you  (mother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord  !  what  madnefs  rules  in  brain-ficfe 
men; 
When,  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufc, 
Such  factious  emulations  fhall  arife  I— 
Good  coufins  both,  of  York  and  Somerfet, 
Quiet  yourfelves,  Ipray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dinention  firftbe  try'd  by  fight, 

And  then  your  highnefs  thall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 

I  —  did  repugn  tht  truth,]  To  repugn  is  to  refift.    The  word  is  ufed 
fcy  Chaucer.    Stebvens. 
Jt  it  round  in  Bullokar's  Englijb  Expofitor,  8?o«  1616.    Ma  low  i. 

Betwixt 
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xt  ourfelve*  let  us  decide  it  then, 
k.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset, 
•  Nay,  let  it  reft  where  it  began  at  firft* 
C  Confirm  it  fo,  mine  honourable  lord. 
.  Confirm  it  Cot  Confounded  be  your  ftrtfe  1 
>erifh  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  1 
nptuous  vaflais  1  are  you  not  afham'd, 
this  immodeft  clamorous  outrage 
rable  and  diftorb  the  king  and  us  ? 
ou,  my  lords,-^-methinka,  you  do  not  well, 
ar  with  their  perverfe  obje&ons ; 
lefs,  to  take  occafion  from  their  moutha 
ife  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourfelvcs ; 
le  perfuade  you  take  a  better  courfe. 
.  It  grieves  his  highnefs;— -  Good  my  lords,   b# 

friends. 
Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  combatants: 
forth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour, 
to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  caufe.— - 
ou,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are  ? 
ince,  araonjjft  a  fickle,  wavering  nation : 
f  perceive  diflention  in  our  looks, 
hat  within  ourfelves  wo  difagree, 
vill  their  grudging  ftomachs  be  provok'd 
iful  difobedience,  and  rebel  r 
,  What  infamy  will  there  arife, 
foreign  princes  fhall  be  certify  M, 
for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
iv'd  tnemfelves,  and  loft  the  realm  of  France  ? 
ink  upon  the  conqueft  of  my  father, 
nder  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  bloodj 
le  be  umpire  in  thiav  doubtful  fhife. 
10  reafon,  if  I  wear  this  rofe,  [jutting  on  a  redrdje, 
my  one  mould  therefore  be  fulpicious 
r  incline  to  Somerfet,  than  York : 
j-e  my  kinfmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
U  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 

Becauie, 
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Becaufe,  forfooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
Bat  your  difcfetions  better  can  perfuade, 
Than  I  am  able  to  inftrutt  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace, 
So  let  us  (till  continue  peace  and  love.— 
Coufin  of  York,  we  inftitute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  thefe  parts  of  France  :— 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerfet,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horfemen  with  his  bands  of  foot  ;— 
,  And,  like  true  fubje&s,  fons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digeft 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourfelf,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  reft. 
After  fome  refpite,  will  return  to  Calais.; 
From  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  prefented,  by  your  victories, 
With  Charles,  Alencon,  and  that  traiterons  rout. 

[Flourijb.   Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Som.  Win. 
Suf.  and  Basset. 
War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promife  yon,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  fo  he  did  ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerfet. 

War*  Turn  !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not  l 
I  dare  prefume,  fweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm.  '    ' 

York.  And,  if  I  wift,  he  did3,— But  let  it  reft; 
Other  affairs  muft  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  <W  Vernon. 
Ext.  Weft  didft  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thy  voice: 
For,  had  the  paffions  of  thy  heart  burft  out, 
I  fear,  we  mould  have  feen  decypher'd  there 
More  rancorous  fpight,  more  furious  raging  broils, 

3  And-,  if  I  wift,  be  <#</,—]  The  old  copy  reads— if  I  wifi. 

Maioni* 
I  read,  1  tvijf.     The  prtt.  of  the  old  obfolete  verb  I  w'u9  which  It 
ufed  by  Shakfpcaie  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
"  There' be  fools  alive,  1  wis, 
"  Silver 'd  o'er,  and  fo  was  this.'*    Steevbns* 

Than 
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Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  fuppos'd. 
But  howfoe'er,  no  fimplc  man  that  fees 
This  jarring  difcord  of  nobility, 
This  mouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites, 
But  that  it  doth  prefage  feme  ill  event 4. 
'Tis  much 5,  when  (cepters  are  in  children's  hands ; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divifion  • ; 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confuiion.        [Exit* 

SCENE    II. 
France.     Before  Bourdeaux. 
E /iter  T  a  l  B  0 1 ,  with  bis  forces* 
Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter, 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  founds  a  tar  ley.     Enter,  on  the  walls  >  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  French  forces,  and  Others* 

Engliih  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 
And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates, 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  fovexeign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  lubje&s, 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power: 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace, 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  ileel,  and  climbing  fire7; 

Who, 

4  — -if  dotb  frefagt  foms  ill  event  A  That  is,  it  doth  prefage  t$  bam 
that  fees  this  difcord,  &c.  that  fome  ill  event  will  happen*     Maloni, 

'  Tit  much,—]  la  our  author's  time,  this  phrafe  meant— Tit 
ftrange,  or  wonderful.  See  As  you  like  it,  Vol.  III.  p.  208,  n.  8. 
This  meaning  being  included  in  the  word  much,  the  word  firanwt  is 
perhaps  understood  in  the  next  line  :  "  But  more  ftrange,**  Sec,  The 
conftrucYion  however  may  be,  But  'tis  much  more,  when,  &c.  Ma  lone. 

6  —%v ben  envy  breeds  unkind  dvvifion  5]  Envy  in  old  Engliih  writers 
frequently  means  enmity.  Unkind  is  unnatural.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  116, 
I.9;  and  p.  164,  n.  8.    Malonb. 

7  Lean  famine,  quartering  Reel)  and  climbing  fire ;]  The  author  of 
this  play  followed  Halls  Ihrenultt   "  The  Goddcfie  of  wane,  call- 
ed 
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Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  ftately  and  air-braving  towers, 
If  you  fbrfake  the  offer  of  their  love  f. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation *s  terror,  and  their  bloody  fcourge  \ 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canft  not  enter,  but  by  death : 
For,  I  proteft,  we  are  well  fortify'd, 
And  ftrong  enough  to  iffne  out  and  fight ; 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  fnares  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  fquadrons  pitch'd» 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ;  * 
And  no  way  canft  thou  turn  thee  for  redrefs,  . 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  fpoil* 
And  pale  definition  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thoufand  French  have  ta'en  the  facrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 5  } 

Upon  no  chriftian  foul  but  Enghfh  Talbot* 
Lo  I  there  thou  ftand'ft,  a  breathing  valiant  man. 

Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  fpirit :    

This  is  the  latefl  glory  of  thy  praife, 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal  ■  j 

Fo* 

ed  Bellona — hath  thefe  three  band-maides  ever  of  neceffitie  attend- 
y  ngc  on  her ;  Bloud,  Fyre,  and  Famine  j  whiche  thre  damofets  be  of  that 
force  and  ftrength  that  every  one  of  them  alone  is  able  and  Efficient  to 
torment  and  afflict  a  proud  prince  \  and  they  all  joyned  together  art  of 
puiflance  to  deftroy  the  moft  populous  countrey  and  mod  richeft  region 
of  the  world.*'     Maloni. 

•  —  their  love,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads—- 9«r  love.  «  Their  love** 
may  mean,  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  my  three  attendants  }  their  for* 
Waring  to  injure  you.     But  the  ezpreffion  is  harfli.     Maloni. 

9  To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery]  Rive  their  artillery  feems  to  mean 
charge  their  artillery  fo  much  as  to  endanger  their  burning.  So,  ii| 
Yr$U*f  and  Crejpda,  Ajax  bids  the  trumpeter  blow  fo  loud,  as  to  crack 
hit  lungs  and  jplit  his  braxen  pipe.     Toll  it. 

*  _  due  thee  voubal\\  To  due  is  to  endue,  to  deck,  to  grace 0 

Johnson* 

It  means,  I  think,  to  honour  by  giving  thee  thy  due,  thy  merited 

elogium.     Due  was  fubftituted  for  dew,  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  by 

Mr.  Theobald.    Dev>  was  fomt times  the  old  fpelling  of  due,  as  Hew 

vztofHugb.    Maloni. 

Tht 
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for  ere  the  glafs,  that  now  begins  to  ran* 
Finifh  the  procefs  of  his  fandy  hour, 
Thefe  eyes,  that  fee  thee  now  well  coloured. 
Shall  fee  thee  wither'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  of. 
Hark !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell* 
Sings  heavy  mufick  to  thy  timorous  foul ; 
And  mine  (hall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

\Kxeunt  General,  &c.  from  tbt  <walh* 
Tal.  He  fables  not  *,  I  hear  the  enemy  ;— 
Out,  fome  light  horfemen,  and  perufe  their  wings,— 
O,  negligent  and  hcedlefs  discipline  i 
How  are  we  parked,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  j 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  \ 
If  we  be  Enelifh  deer,  be  then  in  blood 3 : 
Not  rafcal-like  4,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  defperate  flags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  lieel  s# 
And  make  the  cowards  ftand  aloof  at  bay : 

The  eld  copy  reads— </«t>  thee  witbal  \  and  perhaps  rightly.  The. 
dew  ofpraife  is  an  cxpreffion  J  have  met  with  in  other  poets.  Shak- 
fpearcuies  the  fame  verb  in  Macbttb  t 

"  To  dew  the  fovereign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds*** 
Again,  in  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  VI : 

«  ■.  give  me  thy  hand, 

"  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears.**    Stsktihsu 
*  He  fables  •©/,]  This  exprefiion  Milton  has  borrowed  in  his  Ma  j  que 
at  Ludlow?  Caftle  t 

"  She  fables  not,  I  reel  that  I  do  fear.** 
2t  occurs  again  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1 599  : 

«  —  good  father,  fable  not  with  him/*    Stxkveks. 

3  — »6c  then  in  blood  j]  Be  in  high  fpiritt,   be  of  true  mettle* 

Johnson* 

This  was  a  phrafe  of  the  foreft.     See  Love's  Labour's  Lofty  p.  366, 

ft. 8:  M  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  fanguis*  blood"    Again,  in 

Bullokar's  EngHJb  Exfofitor%    161 6:  "  Tenderlings.     The  (oft  tops 

of  a  decre*s  horns,  when  they  are  in  blood."   M alone. 

4  tfot  rafcaU/ii*,]  A  rafcal  deer  is  the  term  of  chafe  for  lean  poor 
eeer.    Johnson. 

5  —with  beadt  of  ft  eel,]  Continuing  the  image  of  the  deer,  he 
fippofes  toe  lances  to  be  their  horns*    Johnson*    . 

Sell 
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Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  fhall  find  dear  deer  of  us6,  my  friends.-^ 
God,  and  faint  George  !  Talbot,  and  England's  right ! 
Profper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight  I         [Exeunt* 

SCENE     III. 

Plains  in  Gafcony. 

Enter  York,  with  forces ;  to  him  a  Meflfenger* 

York.  Are  not  the  fpeedy  fcouts  return'd  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Meff.  They  are  return'd,  my  lord;  and  give  it  out. 
That  he  is  raarch'd  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
To  fight  with  Talbot :   As  he  march'd  along, 
By  your  efpials  were  difcovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for  Bow- 
deaux. 

York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerfet } 
That  thus  delays  my  promifed  fupply 
Of  horfemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  fiege  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expeft  my  aid  ; 
And  I  am  lowted7  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  neceffity  ! 
If  he  mifcarry,  farewel  wars  in  France. 

•  .—dear  deer  ofut,"]  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  KMcnrj  lfT%  p.  I  j 
"  Death  hath  not  (truck  fo  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
<<  Though  many  a  dearer,  &c."     Stievins. 
7  And  I  am  lowted—]  To  ietvt  may  fignify  to  dtprefs,  to  lower,  to 
dijbinour ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  fo  ufed.     We  may  read— A *d  I 
dm  flouted.     I  am  mocked,  and  treated  with  contempt.    Johnson, 

To  tout,  in  Chaucer,  fignifies  to  Jubmit.     To  fukmit  is  to  its  dran% 
So,  Dryden: 

«c  Sometimes  the  KxWfubm'm  itfelf  a  while, 
"  In  fmall  defcents,"  Sec.     St  sevens. 
I  believe  the  meaning  is,  I  am  treated  with  contempt,  like  a  towtf 
•f  low  country  fellow.    Ma  lone. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  William  Lucy  •• 

Lucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  Engliih  ftrength, 
Never  fo  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  refcue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waiil  of  iron, 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  deftrudion : 
To  Bourdcax,  warlike  duke  !  to  Bourdeaux,  York  ! 
Elfe,  farewel  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 

York.  O  God !  that  Somerfet — who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  flop  my  cornets — were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  mould  we  fave  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor,  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remifs  traitors  fleep. 
Lucy.  Q,  fend  fome  fuccour  to  the  diftrefs'd  lord ! 
York.  He  dies,  we  lofe  ;  I  break  my  warlike  word : 
We  mourn,  France  fmiles  ;  we  loie,  they  daily  get ; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerfet. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's  Joul ! 
And  on  his  fon  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours  uncc, 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  feven  years  did  not  Talbot  fee  his  fon  ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done1. 

York.  Alas !  what  joy  (hall  noble  Talbot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  fon  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  !  vexation  almoft  flops  my  breath, 
That  funder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.— 
Lacy,  farewel :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
But  curfe  the  caufe  I  cannot  aid  the  man.— 
Maine,  Bloys,  Poi&iers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerfet,  and  his  delay.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  fedition  9 
Feeds  in  the  bofom  of  fuch  great  commanders, 

•  Enter  Sir  William  Lucy.}  In  the  old  copy  we  hare  only—"  Enter 
m  Mejinger."  But  it  appears  from  the  fubfequent  fcene  that  the  mcf- 
fenger  was  Sir  William  Lucy.     Malonz. 

8  —  art  done.]  i.e.  expended,  confumed.  The  word  is  yet  ufeJ 
in  this  fenfe  in  the  Weftern  counties.     Malone. 

9  —  the  vuhur*—]  Alluding  to  the  tale  ef  Prometheus.  Tohwsoi*. 

Sleeping 
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Sleeping  riegledtion  doth  betray  to  lofs 

The  conqueft  of  our  fcarce-cold  conqueror, 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  fifth :— Whiles  they  each  other  crofi, 

Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  lofs.    \Kx$unt* 

SCEKE     IV, 

Other  Plaint  of  Gafcony. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  bis  forces ;  an  Officer  ofT*v~ 
bot's  with  him. 

Sem.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  fend  them  now : 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  raihly  plotted ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  fally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  fullied  all  his  glofs  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  defperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  fet  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  £hame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name* 

Off.  Here  is  fir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som.  How  now,  fir  William  ?  whither  were  you  fa*  r 
Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  fold  lord 
Talbot  • ; 
Who,  ring'd  about  *  with  bold  adverfity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerfet, 
To  beat  availing  death  from  his  weak  legions  K 

1  —from  bought  and  fold  Lord  Talbot ;]  i.  e.  from  one  utterly 
tuin'd  by  the  treacherous  practices  of  others.     So,  hi  K.  Ritbard  III  9 
•*  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
"  For  Dickon  thy  m after  U  bought  and  fold." 
The  exprefiion  appears  to  have  been  proverbial.    See  Vol.  IV,  p.  558, 
n.  6.     Maloni. 

*  —  ring'd  about— ]  Environed,  encircled.    Johnson. 
3  —  bit  weak  legions.  J    Old  Copy— regions    Corrected   by   Mr. 
Rqwc.    Maloni. 

4  And 
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And  whites  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  fweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs* 
And,  in  advantage  lingering  *,  looks  for  refcue, 
Von,  his  falfe  hopes,  the  truft  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthlefs  emulation s. 
Let  not  your  private  difcord  keep  away 
The  levied  fuccours  that  mould  lend  him  aid, 
While  he*  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yield  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  Ballard,  Charles,  Burgundy, 
Alencon,  Reignier,  compafs  him  about, 
And  Talbot  perimeth  by  your  default. 
So*.  York  fet  him  on,  York  fhould  have  fent  him  aid* 
Lucy.  And  York  as  fad  upon  your  grace  exclaims  ; 
Swearing,  that  you  withhold  his  levied  hoft, 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 
Sem.  York  lies;  he  might  have  fent,  and  had  the 
horfe: 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  lefs  love  ; 
And  take  foul  fcorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  fending/ 

Lutf .  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  (hall  he  bear  his  life ; 
Bat  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  ftrife. 

So*.  Come,  go  ;  I  will  difpatch  the  horfemen  (Iraight : 
Within  fix  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  refcue  ;  he  is  ta'en,  or  (lain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

4  —in  advantage  /ffff'riagt]  Protra&ing  hit  refinance  by  the  ad* 
ttatage  of  a  ftrong  poft.     Johnson* 

Or  perhaps,  endeavouring  by  every  means  that  he  can,  with  ofarsv 
toff  to  hitnfelf,  to  linger  out  the  action,  &c.     M alone. 

s  —tuortbtefi  emulation.]  In  this  line   emulation  fignifiei  merely 
rivalry  f  not  ftruggle  for  fuperior  excellence.     Johnson. 
So  Ulyfles  in  Troilut  and  Creffida  fays,  that  the  Grecian  chiefs  wero 
"  —  grown  to  an  envious  fever 
«  Of  pale  and  bloodlcfs  rmiilsffM."  Mason. 

Vol.  VI.  G  S$m. 
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Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu ! 
Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  flume  in  few; 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     V. 

The  Englifh  Camp  near  Bourd'eafax. 
Enter  Talbot,  and  John  bis  fin* 

Tal.  O  young  Tohn  Talbot  !  I  did  fend  for  thee* 
To  tutor  tnce  in      itagems  o«     ar ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  itviv'd, 
When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  brine  thy  father  to  his  drooping  fchair. 
But, — O  malignant, and  ill-boding  ftars !— - 
Now  thou  aft  come  unto  a  feaft  of  death  6, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  7  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  fwifteft  horfirj 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  (halt  efcape 
By  fudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

7§kn.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  Ufa  I 
And  (hall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Difhonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bailard,  and  a  flave  of  me : 
The  world  will  fay— He  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  bafely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  flood  •. 

TaL  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  flain. 

Jobn:.  He,  that  flics "fo,  will  ne'er  return  again* 

'Tal.  If  we  both  flay,  we  both  are  fure  to  die. 

y^/r.Then,  let  me  flay:  and,  father,  do  you  fly; 

i—gftsjl  ,/ death,]  To  t  field  where  duitb  wUl  be  /fasjfcsf  with 
ftaughter.    Johnson. 

7  —unavoided— <1  for mntwlisbU*    Ma  lone* 

•  mm  nM*  TalbtfioodA  for  what  reifon  this  fcene  is  written  in 
rhyme,  I  cannot  guefs*  If  Shakfpeare  had  not  in  other  plays  mingled 
/  his  rhymes  and  blank  verfes  in  the  fame  manner,  I  mould  have  fufpeft- 
*d  that  this  dialogue  had  been  a  part  of  fome  other  poem  which  was 
never  finiihed,  and  that  being  loath  to  throw  fait  labour  away,  he  in- 
ftrted  it  here*    Joan  so  v. 

Your 


four  lofs  is  great,  fo  your  regard  »  ihould  be ; 
if y  worth  unknown,  no  Iph  is  known  jn  me. 
Jpon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boaft ; 
a  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  loft. 
?UJgkt  cannot  jftain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
tat  mine  it  will,  that  np  exploit  have  done  : 
ITpu  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  fwear  ; 
tat,  if  I  bow,  they 'H  fay — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  wiH  flay, 
[f,  .the  fi/ft  hoar,  I  flirir  .*.  and  run  9' vay. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  J  be2  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preferv'd  with  infamy. 

Tai±  ShaH  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  J'll  -fhame  my  mother's  womb* 

Tal.  Upon  my  bleffing  I  command  thee  go. 

yphn.  To  €ght  I  will,  but  npt  to  fly  the  foe. 

yW.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  fav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him.  but  w;ll  \)c  flume  in  me. 

TaL  Thou  never  hadft  renown,  nor  canft  not  lofe  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name ;  Shall  flight  ^bufe 
it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  fhall  clear  thee  from  that  ftain. 

John.  You  cannot  withefs  for  me,  being  {lain. 
If  death  be  fo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and  die? 
My  age  \yas  never  tainted  with  fuch  (hame. 

John.  And  Qiall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  fuch  blame  ? 
No  mo*e  can  I  be  fever'd  from  your  fide, 
Than  can  yourfelf  yourfelf  in  twain  divide ; 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
Por  rive  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  ^ke  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon9 
Born  to  eclipfe  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
2ome,  fide  by  fide. together  live  and  die  ; 
tad  fool  with  foul  from  France  to  heaven  fly.     [Exeunt. 

9  —j$gr  rti*r&—'\  Your  care  of  yojir  Qwa  fafetr*    Johnson 

Qi  SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

A  field  of  battU. 

Alarum:  Excurfions,  <wberti n  Ttlbot's  fun  is  bmm'du- 
bout,  and  Talbot  rtfcms  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George,  and  victory !  fight,  foldicrt,  f(k: 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  hit  word, 
And  left  as  to  the  rage  of  France  his  (word. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ? — paufe,  and  take  thy  breads 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  refar  d  thee  from  death. 

Job*.  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  (on"; 
The  life,  thou  gav'ft  me  firft,  was  loft  and  done** 
Till  with  thy  warlike  fword,  defpisht  of  fate, 
To  my  determined  time*  thou  gav'ft  new  date. 

TaL  When  from  the  Dauphin's  creft  thy  fword  Jmcfc 
fire, 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  defire 
Of  bold-fac'a  vi&ory.    Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  fpleen,  and  warlike  rage*  '  . 
Beat  down  Alenoon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refar  d  thee. 
The  ireful  baftard  Orleans— that  drew  blood 
Fromfhee,  my  boy;  and  had  the  maidenhood 

i  0  twice  my  father  I  twite  em  J  tH  bus]  A  French  ejplfrafat  « 
a  child,  who  being  ihipwrecked  with  hit  father  fired  hit  lift  bjrgetbjsf 
on  hii  parent's  dead  body,  turns  on  the  fame  thought*  After  MA* 
ing  the  wreck,  it  concludes  thus  : 

g*  —  aprex  mille  efforts, 
«<  J*appercus  prez  de  moi  Hotter  des  mtabret  mottl}. 
««  Helas!  c*etoit  mon  pere. 
««  Je  le  connus,  je  V  embrauai, 
<«  Et  fur  lui  jufq*  an  port  hereufement  poufle, 
«»  Des  ondes  et  det  vents  j*evital  la  rorie* 
Que  ce  pere  ieit  m'etre  cbert 


Shi  uCa  deux  fait  donntla  vie, 
UnefoU  f$ 


Jar  la  terref  et  I' autre  fur  la  tun  /**    If  AL0VI 

*  —mud  done J]  Seep.  79,  n.  8.    Malowi. 

•  —  my  dctermia'd  //»#—  ]  Time  expired)  ended*    Tht  word  isffi 
•fed  in  that  fenfc  by  legal  conveyancers.    Malohi* 
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Of  thy  firfi  fight— I  foon  encountered ; 

And,  interchanging  blows,  I  qnickly  fhed 

Some  of  his  ba&rd  blood ;  and,  in  difgrace, 

Bcfpoke  him  thus :  Contaminated,  baft, 

dud  mif  begotten  blood  1 /pill  of  thine, 

Hum  and  right  poor  ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 

Which  thou  didfl  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave boy  :**? 

Here,  pnrpofing  the  Baftard  to  deftroy, 

Came  in  ftrong  refcuc.     Speak,  thy  father's  care  ; 

Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  doft  thou  fare  ? 

Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 

Now  thou  art  feal'd  the  fon  of  chivalry  ? 

fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead  ; 

The  help  of  one  ftands  me  in  little  dead. 

0,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  fmall  boat. 

If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 

To-morrow  I  fhall  die  with  mickle  age : 

\y  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  (lay, 

Tb  but  the  (hort'ning  of  my  life  one  day : 

n  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  houfliold's  name, 

if  y  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame  : 

111  thefe,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  ftay  ; 

ill  thefe  are  fav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 
John.  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  fmart, 

!*hefe  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart 3 : 

hn  that  advantage  +,  bought  with  fuch  a  fharae,— 

!*o  fa ve  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame, — 

3  The  fword  of  Or  lean*  bath  not  made  me  /mart, 

The/e  words  of  yours  draw  life-Mood  from  my  heart:"} 

"  Are  there  not  poifons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  /words  t 
«<  That  Emma  thus  muft  die  by  Henry's  words  t      P*  io*. 

Malonk. 
♦  Qm  that  advantage,  Sec.]  i.  e.  Before  young  Talbot  fly  from  his 
ther,  (in  order  to  fave  his  life  while  he  deftroys  his  character,)  m,  or 
r  (he  lake  of,  the  advantages  you  mention,  namely,  preferring  our 
HiJhold's  name,  &c  may  my  coward  horfe  drop  down  dead !  Mr. 
heobald  reads-— Oat  on  that  'vantage—*  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  the 
bfequent  editors  read— 0,  what  advantage,  &c.    Maiom. 

G  3  Before 
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Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 

The  coward  horfe,  that  bears  me*  rail  and  die ! 

And  like  me  to  the1  £eafant  boys  of  France 5 ; 

To  be  (name's  fcora*  and  fobje&of  mifchance! 

Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  har*  woo, 

An  if  I  fly,  I  am  hot  Talbot's  fen  c 

Then  talk  no  more  of  flight*  it  is  ho  boot ; 

If  fon  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  defperate  Art  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;  thy  life  to  me  is  iweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight*  fight  by  thv  father's  6de'; 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  {wide*    [Exeunt 4 

8  C  E  tf  fe     VII, 

Another  fart  of  ike  fame.,  . 

Alarum  :  Excurfiotis.     Enter  Ta  1  bot  wwraA/,  f*f}&rt* 
ed  by  a  Servant. 

TaL  Where  is  my  other  life  ?— mine  own  is  gone  ;— 
O,  where's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  r—~ 
Triumphant  death,  fmear'd  with  captivity  6 1 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  fmile  at  thee  :— 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  flirink,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  (word  he  brandim'd  over  me„ 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  (tern  impatience : 

s  And  like  me  to  the  peafarit  boys  of  France  5}  By  a  to  file"  I  fuppofe 
the  author  meant  to  make  like,  or  reduce  to  a  level  with*     Johnson. 

6  Triumphant  death,  fmear'dvjifb  captivity  /]  That  if,  death  ftarn- 
ed  and  difhonoured  with  captivity.    Johnson. 

Death  rbrined  by  my  being  made  a  captive  and  dying  in  captivity. 
The  authbr  when  he  firft  addrefles  death,  and  4fes  the  epithet  tri- 
umphant, confiders  him  as  a  perfon  who  had  triumphed  over  him  by 
plunging  his  dart  in  his  bieaft.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  if  Dr. 
John  fon  hat  rightly  explained  it,  death  ffluft  have  its  ordinary  fignifi- 
»  cation.  ««  I  think  light  of  my  death,  though  rendered  difgraceful  by 
captivity,**  &c.  Perhaps  however  the  conftruclion  intended  by  the 
poet  was— Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me,  fnicared  with  captivity, 
fmile,  &c.  If  fo,  there  dtould  be  a  comma  after  captivity*  Maloni. 
4  But 
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Eat  when  my  angry  guardaiu  flood  alone, 

TendVing  my  ruin 7,  and  aiTail'd  of  none, 

l)i«zy-ey?d  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
.  Suddenly  made  him  from  my  fide  to  ftart 

Into  the  cluft'ring  battle  of  the  French : 

.And  in  that  fea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
:  His  over-mounting  Ijpirit ;  and  there  dyY4 
.  My  Icarus,  my  bbflom,  in  his  pride. 

%nter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  bx>dj  of  John  Talbot9. 
Siru.*  O  vxy  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  fon  is  borne ! 
Tal.  Ttioaantick  death9,  which  laugh'ft  ns  here  tt 
fcorn, 
Anon,  from  thy  infulting  tyranny, 
.  Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 
TwoTalbop,  winged  through  the  lither  iky1, 
.  In  thy  deipight,  (hall  'fcape  mortality.— 
0  thou  whole  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death, 
^  Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 

7.  Itrnfring  wty  ruin,]  Watching  me  with  tenderness  in  my  fall* 

JoHVSON* 

,  I  would  rather  rtid^-Tenditg  my  ruin,  ice*    Tyswhittv    " 

I  adhere  to  the  old  "reading.    So,  in  Hamlet,  Folonluf  fays  to  Opfcf* 
Ha,  "—Torirr  yourfelf  more  dearly:*'    Stszixms. 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  yt.  P.  II. 

««  I  temkr  fo  the  fafety  of  my  lieg£— "  Mai,  ok  I. 
•  —  the  My  •/  Jobm  TtlbotA  This  John  Talbot  Wat  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  firft  Earl  by  hii  fecond  wife,  and  was  Vifcount  Lffle,  when  he 
waa  killed  with,  hit  father,  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  Chatillon,  after 
the  battle  of  lUmrdeaux,  in  the  year  14^3.  He  wai  created  Vifcount 
liflcisv  14$  I*  John,  the  carl's  eldeft  ton  by  hit  firft  wife,  was  (lain 
at  ths  otitic  of  Northampton  in  14.60.    Malon'i. 

9  Tbw  antick  de*tbt]  The  fool,  or  amtlck  of  the  play,  made  fpoit 
by  mocking  the  graver  berfonages.    Johnson. 

*  —  tbrngb  tbt  lit&r/y,]  Litber  it  flexible  or  yielding*    (n  moch 
the  TaaK  fenfe  Milton  fay s  1  '  " 

'     1*  ■■  He  with  broad  fails 

«  Winnow'd  the  tu*om  air.** 
That  it,  the  obfeqnious  air.    Johnson. 

Lttbtr  it  the  comparative  of  the  *dje&ive  Rtbe*    So,  in  Look  ihoat 
$m9  1600: 

**  I'll  bring  his  tuber  legs  in.  better  frame***    Stixysns. 

:  '^      O  4      *  •  Brart 
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Brave  death  by  (peaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no$ 

Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy  !  he  fmiles,  mcthinks ;  as  who  mould  fav— 

Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day. 

Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 

My  fpirit  can  no  longer  bear  thefe  harms. 

Soldiers,  adieu  !  I  have  what  I  would  have, 

Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot*s  grave*   [Jus. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Sold,  and  Serv.  leaving  the  two  bodies. 
Enter  Charles,  Alencon,  Burgundy,  Ballard, 
L  A  P u  c  E  L L E,  and  fore e s. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somcrfet  brought  refcue  in, 
We  mould  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this.  • 

Baft.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging-wood*, 
Did  flefh  his  puny  fword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  s ! 

Puc.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  faid, 
Thou  maiden  youth ,  be  tuanauijb'd  by  a  maid: 
But — with  a  proud,  majefhcal,  high  fcorn,— 
He  anfwer'd  thus ;  Young  Talbot  <was  not  born 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench  4  .• 
So,  ruining  in  the  bowels  of  the  French 5, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

*  — -rating-wood,]  That  is,  raging  mad.  So,  in  Heywood's  Dig- 
Ugmetf  containing  a  number  of effectual  froverbes,  1562  i 

u  She  was,  as  they  lay,  horn-woo^." 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  Ihveft  the  more  fool  tbou  art9  1570  : 

'<  He  will  fight  as  he  were  wood.      Stkevzns. 

3  —  in  Frenchmen 't  blood  !~\  The  return  of  rhyme  where  young  Tal- 
bot is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place,  ftrengthens  the  fufpicion 
that  thefe  vrrfes  were  originally  part  of  fome  other  work,  and  were 
copied  here  only  to  fave  the  trouble  of  compofing  new.     Johnson. 

4  —  of  a  giglot  wench  :]  Giglot  is  a  to  anion,  or  ifirumptt.  Johns,. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Gafcoigne  and  other  authors,  though  now  quite 

obfolete.     So,  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  1599  s 

"  Whofe  choice  is  like  that  Greekifli^jW*/**  love, 
«•  That  left  her  Jord,  prince  Menelaus.       Stietzns. 
%  —  i«  the  bowels  of  tie  French,]  So,  in  the  firft  part  of  Jeronime, 

1605; 

"  Meet,  Don  Andrea !   yes,  in  the  battle's  lowcls."   St  it  v. 

Bur. 
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^   Bur.  Doubtlcfs,  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight: 
Z^c»  where  he  lies  inherfed  in  the  arms 
^f  the  moil  bloody  nurfcrof  his  harms. 
,.     Baft.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  afunderg 
^VWe  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char*  O,  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
during  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead, 

Unttr  Sir  William  Lucy,  attended ';  a  French  herald 
preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char*  On  what  fubmilfive  meifage  art  thou  fent? 

Lucy.  Sub  minion,  Dauphin?  'tis  a  mere  French  word; 
We  Englilh  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prifoners  thou  haft  ta'en, 
And  to  furvey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prifoners  aik'ft  thou  ?  hell  our  priibn  if* 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  feek'ft. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  #  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  fuccefs  in  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Wafhford6,  Waterfbrd,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Good  rig  and  Urch infield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

•  Wbtrth  the  great  Jladn—]  Old  Copy— But  where*!.  Corrected 
by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  corapofitor  probable  caught  the  word  But  from 
the  preceding  line.    Maloni. 

•  Great  earl  of  Waihford,]  It  appears  from  Camden's  Britannia  and 
Hottnflied't  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  chat  Wexford  was  anciently  called 
Wcytford.  In  Crompton*s  Munfion  of  Magnantmitie  it  is  written  at 
here,  Wajbford.  This  long  lift  of  titles  is  taken  from  the  epitaph  for* 
merty  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's  tomb  in  Rouen  in  Normandy.  Where 
this  author  found  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain,  for  it  is  not  in 
the  common  hiftorlans.  The  oldeft  book  in  which, I  have  met  with  it 
is  the  trad  above  mentioned,  which  was  printed  in  1599,  pafterior 
to  the  date  of  this  play.  .  Numerous  as  this  lift  is,  the  epitaph  has  one 
more,  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  only  rejected  becaufe  it  would  not  eafily 
fall  into  the  verfe,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of  Worfop."  It  concludes  as  here, 
— ."  Lord  Falconbridge,  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George, 
St.  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece,  Great  Mar/hall  to  King  Henry 
yi.  of  his  realm  in  Erance,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux, 
1453.*'    Maloni. 
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Lord  Cromwell  of  Wing  field,  lord  Furnival  of  Sheffield* 

The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  faint  George, 

Worthy  faint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece  ; 

Great  marelhal  to  Henry  the  fixth, 

Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France? 

Puc .  Here  is  a  filly  (lately  ftile,  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath  7# 
Writes  not  fo  tedious  a  ftile  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnify' ft  with  all  thefe  titles, 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  oar  feet. 

Lucy.  Is  Talbot  (lain;  the  Frenchmen's  only  fcoarge* 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemcfis  ? 
O,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turn'd. 
That  1,  in  rage,  might  (hoot  them  at  your  faces! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  thefe  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudeft  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies  ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  befeems  their  worth. 

Puc .  I  think,  this  upftart  is  old  Talbot's  ghoft, 
He  fpeaks  with  fuch  a  proud  commanding  fpirit. 
For  God's  fake,  let  him  have  'em  8  ;  to  keep  them  here* 
They  would  but  (link,  and  putrefy  the  air* 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy.  I'll  bear  them  hence: 
But  from  their  alhes  *  (hall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix,  that  (hall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou  wilt* 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  (lain.    [Excumt. 

?  The  Turk,  &c.l  Alluding  probably  to  the  oftentatkxis  letter  ntf 
Sitlttn  So/yman  the  Magni/uent,  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  15615  in. 
which  all  the  Grand  Signitr's  titles  are  enumerated.  See  K nolle »S 
Hifi.  of  the  Turks,  5th  edit.  p.  789.     Grey. 

*  — let  bim  bavt  'em  ;]  Old  copy— have  bim.  So,  a  little  lower, 
—do  with  bim.  The  firft  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  ;  the 
other  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Maloni. 

•  But  from  their  a/bes,  Sec]  The  defeft  of  the  metre  mews  that 
Tome  word  of  two  fyUables  waj  inadvertently  omitted  5  probably  an  epi- 
thet to  ajba*    Mai, on*. 

ACT 
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A  G  T    V.       SCENE    f  .. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 
Euttr  King  Henry,  Glostee,  and  Exit n%. 

t.  Horn.  Have  yon  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  if  this^-^ 
They  humbly  fue  unto  your  excellence, 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K^Hetu  How  doth  your  erace  affedt  their  motion? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  ftop  effufion  ofour  Chriftian  blood, 
And  'ttablim  quietnefs  on  every  fide. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought. 
It  was  both  unpiou*  and  unnatural,  t 
That  fuch  humanity  *  and  bloody  ftnfc 
Should  reirn  among  pcofenors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Bende,  my  lord,— the  fooner  to  effc&, 
And  furer  bind,  this  Jcaot  of  amity,— 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France,*— 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
la  Marriage,  with  a  large  and  fumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage  ?  uncle,  alas !  my  years  are  young  •  t 
And  fitter  is  my  ftudy  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambafladors ;  and,  as  you  pleafe, 
So  let  them  have  their  anfwers  every  one : 

9  la  the  original  copy,  the  transcriber  or  printer  forgot  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  theiifth  A&  j  and  has  by  miftake  called  this  fctne 
Scene  II.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  made  a  very  abfurd  regulation 
by-making  the  a&feegin  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  (bene,  (where 
the  Dauphin,  arc  enter,  and  take  notice  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Tal- 
bot and  hit  fen,)  which  was  inadvertently  followed  in  fubfeooent  edi- 
tion*.   Ma1o*x. 

*  *»  'immunity— ]  I.e.  barbarity,  favagenefs.     Steivbns. 

•  —  my  yean  are  ymng  j]  His  majefty,  howerer,  was  twenty-four 
years  old*    Maloxx. 

I  (hall 
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I  (hall  be  well  content  with  any  choice, 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate,  and  two  Ambajfadors,  with  WiNCH|s« 
T  E  a  in  a  Cardinal's  habit. 

Exe.  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchcfler  inftall'd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  * ! 
Thenr  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verify 'd, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  fometime  prophefy/r* 
If  once  be  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 
He'll  make  bis  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambaffadors,  your  feveral  fuitt 
Have  been  confidcr'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpofe  is  both  good  and  reafonable ; 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  refolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of.  Winchefter,  we  mean 
Shall  be  tranfported'prefently  to  France. 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  mailer*-?- 
I  have  inform'd  his  highnefs  fo  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts, 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower,-— 
He  doth  intend  (he  (hall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract, 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [to  the  Amh.]  pledge  of  my  affedion, 
And  fo,  my  lord  protector,  fee  them  guarded, 
And  fafely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  infhipp'd, 

*  IVbatl  i\my  lord  of  rVmcbefter  infiaWd, 

And  c air d  unto  a  cardinaVt  degree!]  This  (at  M&  Edwards  hat 
obferved  in  hit  Mf.  notes)  argues  a  great  forgetfulnefs  in  the  poet.  In 
thefirft  aaGlofter  fays: 

Vll  eanvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  bat  j 
and  it  is  ftrange  that  the  duke  of  Exeter  fliould  not  know  of  his  ad- 
vancement.    Stefvens. 

It  lhould  feem  from  the  ftage-direclion  prefixed  to  this  fcene,  and 
from  the  convention  between  the  Legate  and  Winchefter,  that  the 
author  meant  it  to  be  underfteod  that  the  bifiiop  had  obtained  hit  car- 
dinal's hat  only  juft  before  his  prefent  entry.  The  inaccuracy  there- 
fore was  in  making  Glofter  addrefs  him  by  that  title  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play.     He  [n  fact  obtained  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

Malsni. 

Commit 
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it  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea. 

MMtf  K.  Ha x+anJ  Train ;  Glo.  Exi .  «sV  Amba£ 

•  Stay,  my  lord  legate ;  you  (hall  firft  receive 
m  of  money,  which  I  promifed 

be  deliver  d  to  his  holinefs 

«thing  me  in  thefe  grave  ornaments. 

I  will  attend  upon  your  lordfhip's  leifure* 

.  Now  Winchester  will  not  fubmit,  I  trow, 

inferior  to  the  prondeft  peer. 

irey  of  Glofter,  thou  (halt  well  perceive, 

neither  in  birth  J,  or  for  authority, 

(hop  will  be  over-borne  by  thee : 

&er  make  thee  ftoop,  and  bend  thy  knee, 

c  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Extant* 

SCENE    II. 

France.    Plains  in  Anjou. 

Chailis,   Burgundy,  Albncok,   La  Pit* 
celli,  and  forces,  marching* 

%  Thefe  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  oar  drooping 

fpirits: 
id,  the  float  Parifians  do  revolt, 
irn  again  onto  the  warlike  French. 

•  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France, 
eep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Peace  be  amongft  them,  if  thev  torn  to  as  5 
nin  combat  with  their  palaces  f 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

\  Succefs  onto  oar  valiant  general, 

ippinefs  to  his  acomphces  T 

r.  What  tidings  fend  oar  fcoats  ?  I  pr'ythee,  (peak. 

:  The  Englifli  army,  that  divided  was 

ro  parties,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one ; 

if,  weitber  in  birth,]  I  would  read— ^tr  birth.  That  if,  thou 
:  role  me  though  thy  birth  is  legitimate,  and  thy  authority 
»-  Johnson. 

And 
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And  means  to  give  you  battle  prefently* 

Char.  Somewhat  too  Hidden,  firj«  the  warning  is  y 
But  we  will  prefently  provide  for  them.  /'  r 

Bur.  I  truft,  the  ghoft  of  Talbot  is  not  there  ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  bate  paffions,  fear  is  moft  accurs'd  :-*• 
Command  the  conqueit,  Chailes,  it  {hall  be  thine  ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 
Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  fortunate  i 

\  Exeunt  m 
SCENE    III. 

The  fame.     Before  Angiers. 

Alarums  :  Excurjions.     Enter  LaPucelle. 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly.— • 
Now  help,  ye  charming  fpells,  and  periapts4  ; 
And  ye  choice  fpirits,  that  admonifh  me, 
And  give  me  figns  of  future  accidents  !  [Thunder. 

You  ipeedy  helpers,  that  are  fubHitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north5, 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize ! 

♦  —  ye  charming  fjpells,  and  periapts  5]  Charms  fow'd  up.  Ezek* 
xiii.  1 8.  "  Woe  to  them  thatfow  ftlkwt  to  all  arm-hoJes,  to.  home  JmltS* 

Periapts  wore  worn  about  the  neck  as  prefenratires  from  difeafe  or 
danger.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  John's  Cofpel  was  deemed 
the  moil  efficacious.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  know  more  about  them, 
may  confult  Reginald  Scott's  Difcoverj  of  Witchcraft)  I $3+,  p.  230, 
Sec.    Steivsns. 

The  following  (lory,  which  is  related  in  Witt,  Fitt,  and  Famcits9 
1595,  proves  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  averted.  "  A  cardinal  feeing  a 
prieft  carrying  a  cudgel  under  his  gown,  reprimanded  him.  His«scufe 
was,  that  he  only  carried  it  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  doga  of  the 
town.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  replied  the  cardinal,  ftvtta  St.  Johmo 
Cofpel  t  A  Us,  my  lord,  faid  the  prieft,  thefe  curs  underftand  jm>  !**• 
tin/*    Maloki. 

j  —  monarch  of  the  north,']  The  north  was  always  fuppofed  to  be 
the  particular  habitation  of  bad  fpirits.  Milton  therefore  aflembles  the 
rebel  angels  in  the  north.     Johnson. 

The  boaft  of  Lucifer  in  trie  xivth  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  faid  to  be,  that 
kcvuiUjft  Mfom  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  fides  of  the  north* 

STmsvsNc. 

Enter 
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£*/*r  Fiends. 

tt&y  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

r  accuftom'd  diligence  to  me. 

fe  familiar  fpirits,  that  arecull'd 

the  powerful  regions4  under  earth, 

te  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[They  walk  about,  andj^tak  **• 
i  me  not  with  filence  over-long ! 
I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
a  membenoff,  and  give  it  you, 
eft  of  a  further  benefit ; 
do  condefcend  to  help  me  now.— 

[They  bang  tbtir  beads. 
€  to  have  redrefs  ?— My  body  (hall 
xynpence,  if  you  will  grant  my  fuit. 

[They  /bake  tbeir  beads. 
:  my  body,  nor  blood-facrifice, 
:  jrou  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
ate  my  foul ;  my  body,  foul,  and  all, 
that  England  give  the  French  t^e  foil. 

[Tbey  depart. 
hey  fbrfake  me.    Now  the  time  is  come, 
ranee  mud  vail  her  lofty-plumed  creft, 
t  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
eieht  incantations  are  too  weak, 
?D  too  ftrong  for  me  to  buckle  with  >— 
Prance,  thy  glory  droopcth  to  the  duft.        [Exit* 

hi  powerful  regions—]  I  believe  Shakfpetre  wrote— 4tgi**t. 

Waiiuitok. 
inner  paflage  regions  feems  to  have  been  printed  inftead  of 
it  leaft  all  the  editors  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowe  have  there 
id  the  latter  word  inftead  of  the  former.  .  See  p.  So,  n.  3. 
d  cuWdt  and  the  epithet  powerful*  which  is  applicable  to  the 
mfclves,  but  not  to  their  place  of  refidence,  (hew  that  It  has 
title  to  •  place  in  the  text  here.    So,  in  the  Ttmptft  t 

~-  But  on*  fiend  at  a  time, 

HI  fight  their  legins  o'er.'*    Maloni. 
rjgifffi  under  eartb  are  the  infernal  regions.    Whence  elfe  mould 
reft  hive  fekded  or  fummone^  to  fiends  ?    Stzsvek*. 

Alarums. 
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J  far  urns.     Enter  French  and  Englifli ,  fighting.     L  a  P  v* 
cells  and  York  fight  /■""**" 
is  taken.     The  French  fiy, 


cells  and  Yoik  fight  hand  to  band \     La  Pucellk 
ncn 


fork.  Damfel  of  France,  I  think,  I  have  you  fails 
Unchain  your  fpirits  now  with  fuelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ' 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  (he  would  change  my  fhape. 

Puc .  Chang'd  to  a  worfer  fhape  thou  canft  not  be. 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man  ; 
No  fhape  but  his  can  pleafe  your  dainty  eye* 

Puc .  A  plaguing  mifchief  light  on  Charles*  and  thee  I 
And  may  ye  both  be  fuddenly  furpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  deeping  on  your  beds  ! 

York.  Fell,  banning  hag  *  I  enchantrefs,  hold  thy  tongue* 

Puc .  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curie  a  while. 

York.  Curfe,  mifcreant,  when  thou  comefl  to  the  ftafce* 

[Exeumt. 
Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  hading  in  lady  Margai  *f < 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prifoner. 

[gaxesontter. 

0  faireft  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nbr  fly  J 

For  I  will  toucn  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide. 

1  kifs  thefe  fingers  \kijjing  her  hand.  ]  for  eternal  peace  • : 

1  Fell,  banning  bag!"]  To  ban  is  to  curfe.     Stxztxks. 

»  J  kij i  tbefe  fingers  for  eternal  peace :]  In  the  old  copy  thefe  lines 

are  thui  arranged  and  pointed  :  J 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands,  * 

1  kifi  thefe  fingers  for  erernal  peace,  '■* 

And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide.  A 

by  which  Suffolk  is  made  to  kifs  his  own  fingers,  a  fymbol  of  peace  of   m 

which  there  is,  I  believe,  no  example.     The  tranfpofition  was  mad*,    fj 

]  think  rightly,  by  Mr.  Capel.    In  the  old  edition,  as  here,  there  It 

only  a  comma  after  "  hands,**  which  feems  to  countenance  the  regular 

tion  now  made.     To  obtain  fo  me  thing  like  fenfe,  the  modern  editor* 

were  obliged  to  put  a  full  point  at  the  end  of  that  line.    Malonx. 

Wh»i 
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rt  thou?  fay,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 
.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to  a  king, 
ng  of  Naples,  whofoe'er  thou  art. 
An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
offended,  nature's  miracle, 
it  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
1  the  fwan  her  downy  cygnets  fave, 
f  them  prifoners  underneath  her  wings  *. 
this  fervile  ufage  once  offend, 
id  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  aviay  as  goin^, 
!— I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pafs ; 
id  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays— no. 
s  the  fun  upon  the  glaffy  ftreams 9, 
ing  another  counterfeited  beam, 
is  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
ould  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  fpeak : 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 
:  la  Poole  !  difable  not  thyfelf ' ; 
t  a  tongue  ?  is  me  not  here  ? 
cm  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  fight ! 
auty's  princely  majefty  is  fuch, 
ids  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  fenfes  rough*. 
Say,  earl  of  Suffolk, — if  thy  name  be  fo,— 
infom  mull  I  pay  before  I  pafs  ? 
>crceive,  I  am  thy  prifoner. 

er  wings.]  Old  Copy— bit.  This  manifeft  error  I  only  men* 
mfe  it  fupporrs  a  note  in  Vol.  III.  p.  no,  n.  3.  and  juftifiea 
t  there  made.  Her  was  formerly  fpelt  bir  j  hence  it  was  often 
)&  with  bit.    Malonx. 

feys  *bt  Juh  Mf>»m  tbt  ghffy  ft  reams,  See]  This  comparifoa, 
votn  things  which  feem  lufficiently  unlike,  is  intended  toex- 
fcftneft  and  delicacy  of  lady  Margaret's  beauty,  which  de- 
al did  not  dazzle :   which  was  bright,  but  gave  no  fain  by 

Joan  so*, 
able  b*  tbyfilfil   Do  not  reprefent  thyfelf  fo  weak.    To 
judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  the  fame  as  to  deftroy 
ir  authority.    Johnson. 

dtp*  like  it,  A&V:  ««—  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  ho 
t  jndgmtnt."    Stxsvens.  , 

inmkes  tbnjenjes  rough.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  It  not 
i%:    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads— <r*»*i.    Jt>a.oxa» 

VI.  H  Srf. 


I: 
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Suf  How  canft  thou  tell,  (he  will  deny  thy  frit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  \ff^~ 

Mar.  Why  fpeak'ft  thou  not  ?  what  ranfom  mnft  I  pay  ^~ 

Suf  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd : 
She  is  a  woman  ;  therefore  to  be  won.  [JJMt^ 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ranfom,  yea,  or  no? 

Suf  Fond  man  !  remember,  that  thou  haft  a  wife ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour?  \JjUi* 

Mar.  1  were  bed  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear* 

Suf.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card9* 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random  ;  Aire,  the  man  it  mad* 

Suf.  And  yet  a  difpenfation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  1  would  that  you  would  anfwer  me* 

Suf  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Turn  1  that's  a  wooden  thing*. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood  :  It  is  fome  carpenter. 

Suf  Yet  fo  my  fancy  may  be  fatisfy'd, 
And  peace  eftablifhed  between  tliefe  realm** 
But  there  remains  a  fcruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
And  our  nobility  will  fcom  the  match.  [AJU$* 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  leifure? 

Suf  It  (hall  be  fo,  difdain  they  ne'er  fo  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.— 
Madam,  1  have  a  fecret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrall'd  ?  he  items  a  knight* 
And  will  not  any  way  difhonour  me.  \Jfiiu 

Suf.  Lady,  vouchfafe  to  liflen  what  I  fey. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  ihall  be  reicu'd  by  the  French  % 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtefy.  [<4&fa 

Suf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  nqfr  " 

Aftir.Tufh !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now.  [iffidh 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  fo  ? 

Mar.l  cry  yoa  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  f«*v 

i  —4  cooling  card.]  So,  in  Msrmi  **d  Sjfla,  1594  s 

«  1*11  have  a  prefent  Mofag  card  for  you."    STEETBff  •• 
4  _*  modi*  tbhg.]  U  am  awkward  fofntfs,  an  wmdrtakto*  Nt 
Mhjf  to  faceted.    So,  in  Lilly's  Ms'ift  Mttam%r*b%ftf  i6po  t 
"  My  aufter  ttkei  but  wfofa  nairn.9*    $tiivb»i« 
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tuf.  Say,  gentle  princefs,  would  you  not  fnppofe 
Yoor  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  rile, 
Than  is  a  flave  in  bafe  fervility  ; 
Por  princes  fhould  be  free. 

Sitf.  And  fo  mall  you, 
If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unfo  me  f 

Suf.  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen 5 
To  put  a  golden  fcepter  in  thy  hand, 
And  fet  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condefcend  to  be  my— 

Jtor.What? 

Suf.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  t6  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  fo  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myfelf. 
How  fay  you,  madam  ;  are  you  fo  content  ? 

Mar,  An  if  my  father  pleafe,  I  am  content. 

Suf,  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours,  forth  J 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  cattle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him, 

[Troops  conn  forwarm9* 

A  parley  founded*     Enter  Reignier,  oh  the  *waJlu 

Suf.  Sec,  Reignier,  fee,  thy  daughter  prifoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy? 
I  am  a  foldier ;  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  hcklenefs. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Content,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  confent,) 
Thy  daughter  mall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto  ; 
And  this  her  eafy-held  imprifonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 
*      Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  I 

Suf.  tfair  Margaret  knows, 
'  .  Ha  Thit 


too  SECOND    PART    OF 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign4, 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  defcend, 
To  give  thee  anlwer  of  thy  juft  demand. 

[Exit,  from  the  walls* 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expe&  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  founded.     Enter  R  E  i  c  N  i  E  a ,  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories  ; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleafes. 

Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  fo  fweet  a  child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  fuit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  doft  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth  $, 
To  be  the  princely  bride  ot  fuch  a  lord  ; 
Upon  condition  1  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine*,  and  Anjou* 
Free  from  oppreflion,  or  the  ftroke  of  war, 
My  daughter  (hall  be  Henry's,  if  he  pleafe. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ranfom,  I  deliver  her  ; 
And  thofe  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  (hall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, — 
Give  thee  her  hand*  for  fign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks, 
Becaufe  this  is  in  traffick  of  a  king : 
<And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  cafe.  [AJUi* 

I'll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  folemniz'd : 
So,  farewel,  Reignier!  Set  this  diamond  fafe 

4  —  face,  or  feign.']  "  To  face  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  is  to  cany  a  falfr  - 
ppearance  j  to  play  the  hypocrite."    Hence  the  name  of 


appearance  j  to  play  the  hypocrite."    Hence  the  name  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  Ben  lonfon's  Akbymip.     Malonb 

S  Since  tbou  do/  "  .... 

xoortb—  may  mean 
paflage  fhould  be  pointed  thus 

Since  thou  doft  deign  to  woo  her,  little  worth  ? 

To  be  the  princely  bride  of  fuch  a  lotd  5  i 

i.  e.  little  deferring  to  be  the  wife  of  fuch  a  prince*    Malonb.        „.  £ 


Sen  lonfon's  Akbymip.     Malonb* 

r  do/ deign  to  woo  ber  little  worth,  &c.]  T#  tvt*  awAfgflr, 

nean— 4o  court  ber  (mall  /bare  of  merit*    Bat  perhaps  afc* 


#  —  the  county  Mam,]  Maine  is  called  a  connty  both  by  Hall  aastaf 


Hollnihcd.    Tht  old  copy  cnoatoufly  rf  idt  ■  tm*try+   Malonb* 
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golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 
Reig.  1  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
le  Chriftian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here* 
Mar.  Farewel,  my  lord !    Good  wifhes,  praife,  and 

prayers, 
all  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [g°**g* 

Smf.  Farewel,  Tweet  madam !  But  hark  you,  Margaret; 

>  princely  commendations  to  my  king  f 
Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
virgin*  and  his  fervant,  fay  to  him. 

Smf.  Words  fweetly  plac'd,  and  modeftly  <  dirt&ed, 
t,  madam,  I  muft  trouble  you  again,— 

>  loving  token  to  his  majefty  f 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unfpotted  heart, 

rver  yet  taint  with  love,  I  fend  the  king. 

Smf.  And  this  withal.  [Kijffes  ber. 

Mar.  That  for  thyfelf ; — I  will  not  fo  prefume, 

)  fend  fnch  peevim  tokens  to  a  king7. 

[£***«/ Reigni er,  WMargarit, 
Smf.  O,  wert  thou  for  myfelf !— But,  Suffolk,  ftay  ; 
iou  may* ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 
lere  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons,  lurk. 
licit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praife : 
think  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount ; 
ad,  natural  graces  that  cxtinguifh  art8; 
:peat  their  femblance  often  on  the  feas, 
tiat,  when  thou  com' ft  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet, 
ton  may 'ft  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 

*  —  ew4i//y— ]  Old  Copy— modify.    Corrected  by  the  editor  of 

I  fecond  folio.     Malomi,  * 

1  T#  femdfmcb peevifli  tokens— .]  Peevijb  for  childifh.  WAilQKTOlft 
fee  a  note  on  Cymbeline,  A&.  I.  fc.  vii :  "  He's  ftrange  and  ptevijb.** 

Stiitins. 

•  Had,  natural  grace*  that  extinguiih  art;]  So  the  old  copy.  The 
idern  editors  have  been  content  to  read— Her  natural  graces.  By  the 
wd  mad,  however,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  vtild  or  unculti- 
Ced.  In  the  former  of  thefe  fignifications  he  appears  to  have  ufed  it 
Othello  :  *l  be  foe  lotted  proved  m*d  :"  which  Dr.Johnfon  has  properly 
srpreted.  We  call  a  wild  girl,  to  this  day,  a  madcap.  Mad,  in 
ne  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening,  is  ufed  as  an  epithet  to  pi  ants 
deb  grow  rampant  and  wild.    Steivins. 

•     r  H  3  P«pt 
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SCENE     IV. 

Camp  of  the  D*ke  of  York,  in  Anjotj, 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  Others* 

Tork.  Bring  forth  that  forcerefs,  condemn'd  to  bum* 

Enter  La  Pucellb,  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd* 

$bep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  outright  \ 
Have  I  fought  every  country  far  and  near, 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Mud  I  behold  thy  timelefs  »  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  fweet  daughter  Joan,  I'll  die  with  thcoi 

Puc .  Decrepit  mifer  * !  bafe  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood  ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Sbep.  Out,  out !— My  lords,  an  pleale  you,  'tis  not  fof 
I, did  beget  her,  all  the  pariih  knows: 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  teftify 
She  was  the  firft-fruit  of  my  bachelorfhip. 

War.  Gracelefs !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

Xork.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  beeftf 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  fo  her  death  concludes. 

Pope  had,  perhaps,  thii  line  in  hit  thought!,  when  he  vnott  ■» 
«<  Aod  eaten  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 
In  The  Two  NobU  Klin/meti)  1634,  mad  it  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  a% 
|a  the  text: 

M  la  it  not  mad  lodging  in  thefe  wild  woods  here  ?" 
Again,   io  N*  toe's  Haut  %u\tb  yon  to  Saffron  Waldtn%  1596* 
f  — .  with  manie  more  madde  tricks  of  youth  never  plaid  before. 

Maloms. 
9  —  timeleft— ]  is  untimely.     So,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of  Motor* 
Duke  of Normandy ; 

"  Thy  ftrength  was  butied  in  his  timtUfs  death.'*  Stbivsms* 
1  Dtcrtpit  mifer  !]  Mifer  has  no  relation  to' avarice  in  this  paffage, 
but  (imply  means  *  miierable  creature.  So,  in  Holinflied,  p.  760, 
where  he  is  fp caking  of  the  death  of  Richard  III :  '•  And  (6  this  mtftr% 
at  the  lame  verie  point,  had  like  chance  and  fortune/*  &c.  Again, 
p.  951,  among  the  lad  words  of  lord  Cromwell:  "  —  for  if  1  JhottH 
10  4oo,  1  wcie  a  very  wretch  and  a  mifor."    St  at  vims. 

sty. 
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p.  Fie,  Joan !  that  thou  wilt  be  fo  obiiacle  * ! 
enow ,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flefh ; 
'or  thy  lake  have  I  ihed  many  a  tear : 
me  not,  I  pr'ythee*  gentle  Joan. 
.  Peafant,  avaunt !— You  have  fuborn'd  thia  man* 
rpofe  to  obfeure  my  noble  birth. 
p.  Tia  true,  I  gave  a  noble  3  to  the  prieft, 
aorn  that  I  waa  wedded  to  her  mother.— 
dovrn  and  take  my  bleffing,  good  my  girl, 
hou  not  Hoop  ?  Now  curfed  be  the  time 
r  nativity !  1  would,  the  milk 
aother  gave  thee,  when  thou  fuck'dft  her  breaft, 
ecn  a  little  ratfbane  for  thy  fake ! 
e,  when  thou  didft  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
fome  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
ion  deny  thy  father,  curfed  drab  ? 
ra  her,  burn  her;  hanging  is  too  good.        [Exit. 
r.  Take  her  away;  for  (he  hath  liv'd  too  long, 
;  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 
.  Firftf  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemned : 
ic  •  begotten  of  a  lhepherd  fwain* 
h9d  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
wis,  and  holy ;  chofen  from  above, 
piration  of  celeftial  grace, 
irk  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
t  had  to  do  with  wicked  fpirits : 
«,— that  are  polluted  with  your  lulls, 
d  with  the  guiltlefs  blood  of  innocents, 
pt  and  tainted  with  a  thoufand  vices,— 
le  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 

/# obilacle!]  A  vulgar  corruption  of  cbflinate,  which  I  thbk 
IV  lifted 'fince  our  author's  time  till  now.     Johnson. 
note  corruption  may  be  met  with  in  Gower,  Chapman,  and 
riter».     St  e  evens. 
my  noble  birth*— 

i  true,  1  gave  a  noble—]    This  pafTage  feems  to  corrobo* 
explanation,  fomewhat  far-fetched,    which  1  have  given  in 
j  If.  of  the  nobleman  and  royal  mam .     Jo  it  n  s  o  n  • 
r  me—]  I  believe  the  author  wrote— Not  w.    Maloni. 

H  4  You 
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You  judge  it  ftraight  a  thing  impoffible 
To  compafs  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils* 
*  No,  mifconceived  ♦ !   Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chafte  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whofe  maiden  blo6d,  thusrigoroufly  effus'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay  ;— away  with  her  to  execution* 

War.  And  hark  ye,  firs  ;  becaufe  (he  is  a  maid* 
Spare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  flake, 
That  fo  her  torture  may  be  (hortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts?— 
Then,  Joan,  difcover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.— 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides  : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend  !  the  holy  maid  with  child!1 

War.  The  greateft  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  find  precilenefs  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling  : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to  ;  we  will  have  no  baftards  live* 
Efpecially,  fince  Charles  muft  father  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceiv'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his  $ 
It  was  Alencon,  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York.  Alencon  !  that  notorious  Machiavel s  J 

It 

*  Nof  mifconceived  /]  i.  e.  No,  ye  mifconcetvers,  ye  who  miftake  me 
and  my  qualities.    Stiivkns. 

5  —  that  notorious  Machiavel!]  Machiavel  being  mentioned  fome- 
what  before  his  time,  this  line  is  by  fame  of  the  editors  given  to  the 
players,  and  ejected  from  the  text.     Johnson. 

The  character  -of  Machiavel  feems  to  have  made  fo  very  deep  an  im- 
prefiion  on  the  dramatick  writers  of  this  age,  that  he  is  many  times  as 
prematurely  fpoken  of.     So,  in  the  Valiant  WeUhman,  16x5,  one  of 
the  characters  bids  Caradce,  i.  e.  Caraclacus, 
t€  —  read  Machiavel  t 
"  Princes  that  would  afpire,  muft  mock  at  hell/* 

Again  j 
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It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thoufand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you  ; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 
ButReignier,  kin?  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

?7ar.  A  marry'd  man  !  that's  moil  intolerable. 
ork .  Why,  here's  a  girl !  1  think,  (he  knows  not  well. 
There  were  fo  many,  whom  (he  may  accufe. 
War.  It's  fign,  fhe  hath  been  liberal  and  free, 
Tork.  And,  yet,  forfooth,  (he  is  a  virgin  pure.— • 
8 trumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Ufe  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
Puc .  Then  lead  me  hence  ; — with  whom  I  leave  my 
curfe : 
May  never  glorious  fun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ! 
But  darknefs  and  the  gloomy  (hade  of  death  6 
Environ  you ;  till  mifchief,  and  defpair, 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourfelves  7 ! 

[Exit,  guarded* 
Fork.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  confume  to  aihcs,   , 
Thou  fool  accurfed  minifter  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commiflion  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  dates  of  Chriitendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorfe  of  thefe  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earneflly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  afpiring  French  ; 

Again «  " my  brain 

"  Italianatei  my  barren  faculties 
•«  To Maebiavelian  blaclcnefs."     Stixvzxs* 
•  —darknefs  and  the  gloomy  Jbade  of  death — ]  The  expreflion  If  (crip* 
tnral  t  '*  Whereby  the  day-fpring  from  on  high  hath  vifited  ui,  to  give 
light  to  them  that  fit  in  darknefs  and  tbejbadiw  of  death."  Malqjis. 
7  —  /,//  mifthief  and  defpair 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  bang  fourfilves  !]  Perhaps  Shale* 
fpeare  intended  to  remark  in  this  execration,  the  frequency  of  fukidt 
among  the  Englim,  which  haa  been  commonly  imputed  to  the  gloomi- 
aefi  of  (heir  air.    J o m  n  ion  • 

And 
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And  fee  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  «nd  his  train* 
Approachcth,  to  confer  about  fomc  matter. 

fork.  Is  all  our  travel  turn'd  to  this  eiFed  ? 
After  the  daughter  of  fo  many  peers, 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  foldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  bee.  n  overthrown, 
And  fold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  lail  conclude  effeminate  pe^ce  ? 
Have  we  not  loft  moft  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treafon,  falfhood,  and  by  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ?— 
p,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  I  forefee  with  grief 
The  utter  lofs  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York  ;  if  we  conclude  a  peace, 
Jt  fhall  be  with  fuch  ftrict  and  (cvcre  covenants, 
As  little  (hall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter   Charles,   attended}    Albncon,   Bastaiq* 
\        Reignier,  and  Others, 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  (hall  be  proclaim'd  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourfelves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  muft  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchefter;  for  boiling  chqler  choke* 
The  hollow  pafTage  of  my  poifon'd  voice  8, 
By  fight  of  thefe  our  baleful  enemies  9. 

Win.  Charles,  and  the  reft,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That-r>in  regard  king  Henry  gives  confent, 
Of  meer  companion,  and  of  lenity, 

t  —  poifon'd  voice,]  Toijond  voice  agrees  well  enough  with  bawifml 
enemies,  or  with  baleful,  if  it  can  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  The  mo« 
dern  editors  read— pri/on'rf  voice.    Johnson. 

Pri/d»\/ was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.     Maloni. 

9  —  baleful  e  unmet.]  Baleful  \b  forrorvfui -,  I  therefore  rather  ima- 
gine that  we  fhould  read— baneful,  hurtful, or  mifchicvous.  Johnson* 

Baleful  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning  as  baneful.  It  is  an  epithet 
very  frequently  beftow'd  on  poifonous  plants  and  reptiles.  So,  in  R+> 
«m»  and  Juliet : 

«•  With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers." 

Stskyzvb* 

to 
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Jo  cafe  your  country,  of  diftrefsful  war, 
And  Coffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace,— 
Vou  (hall  become  true,  liegemen  to  his  crown: 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  fwear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  fubmit  thyfelf, 
Thou  (halt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  JtiU  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

AUn*  Muft  ne  be  then  as  fhadow  of  himfelf  J 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ' ; 
And  yet,  in  fubftance  and  authority, 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  abfurd  and  reafonlefs. 

Cbar.  'Ti*  known,  already  that  I  am  pofltfs^ 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 
And  therein  reverene'd  for  their  lawful  king; 
Shall  I,,  for  lucre  of  the  itft  unvana^uifiVd 
Detra&  fo  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambaffador ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  caff  from  poffibility  of  all. 

T$rk.  Infulting  Charles  !  haft  thpu  by  fecret  means 
Us'd  interceflion  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  corapromife, 
Stand' ft  thou  aloof  upon  comparifon  *  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  ufurp'ft, 
Of  benefit '  proceeding  from  our  king, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  defert, 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  inceffant  wan. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obftinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  courfe  of  this  contrad : 
If  once  it  be  negle&ed,  ten  to  one, 
We  fliall  not  find  like  opportunity, 

1  —  with  a  coronet ;]  C»ron*t  is  here  ufed  for  a  crown,  Johksok. 

*  — .#^c*  compsrt/on  f  ]  Do  you  (rand  to  compare  your  prefent  ftate, 
a  ftate  which  you  hive  neither  right  or  power  to  maintain,  with  th# 
terms  which  we  offer  f     Johnson. 

*  Of  benefit—]  Benefit  it  here  a  term  of  law.  Be  content  to  live 
f«  the  bent  friary  of  our  king.    Joan  ton* 

JliH. 
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Alen.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy, 
To  fave  your  fubjects  from  fuch  maffacre, 
And  ruthlefs  (laughters,  as  are  daily  feen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hoftility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compad  of  a  truce, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleafure  ferves. 

[Afide,  to  Charles. 

War.  How  fay'ft  thou,  Charles  f  (hall  our  conditio* 
fland  ? 

Char.  It  (hall : 
Only  referv'd,  you  claim  no  intereft 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrifon. 

Tork .  Then  fwear  allegiance  to  his  majefty  ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  tQ  difqbey, 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.— 

[Charles,  and  the  reft,  give  token?  of  fealty % 
So,  now  difmifs  your  army  when  ye  pleafe, ; 
Hang  up  your  enfigns,  let  your  drums  be  Rill, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  folemn  peace.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    V. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,/»  conference  with  Suffolk;  G  los* 
ter  and  Exeter  following. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wond'rous  rare  defcription,  noble  earlf 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  aftoniih'a  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts, 
Do  breed  love's  fettled  paflions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempeftuous  gulls 
Provokes  the  mightieft  hulk  againft  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven  4,  by  breath  of  her  renown, 
Either  to  fufFer  (hipwreck,  or  arrive 

4  So  Mm  1  driven,  &c]  This  fimile  is  fomewhat  obfeure  ;  he  fqemt 
to  mean,  that  as  a  fliip  if  driven  againft  the  tide  by  the  wind,  fa  he  it 
driven  by  love  agaiaft  the  current  of  his  intereft.    Johnson. 

Where 
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here  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 
Smf.  TuQi,  my  good  lord  !  this  fuperficial  tale 
bat  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praife : 
le  chiefperfeclions  of  that  lovely  dame* 
[ad  I  fufficient  fkill  to  utter  them,) 
(mid  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 
ile  to  ravilh  any  dull  conceit, 
id,  which  is  more,  ihe  is  not  fo  divine, 
full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
t,  with  as  humble  lowlinefs  of  mind, 
e  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
mmand,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chafte  intents, 
>  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 
IT.  Hen.  And  otherwife  will  Henry  ne'er  prefume. 
icrefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  confent, 
at  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 
?/<9.  So  mould  I  give  confent  to  flatter  fin. 
a  know,  my  lord,  your  highnefs  is  betroth'd 
ito  another  lady  of  efteem ; 
w  (hall  we  then  difpenfe  with  that  contract, 
d  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 
?«/l  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths  ; 
one,  that,  at  a  triumph  *  having  vow'd 
try  his  ftrength,  iorfaketh  yet  the  lifts 
reafon  of  his  adverfary's  odds : 
poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds, 
d  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 
5/*.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than  that  * 
i  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 
though  in  glorious  titles  he  excel, 
h/.  Yes,  my  good  lord  •,  her  father  is  a  king, 
te  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
id  of  luch  great  authority  in  France, 
his  alliance  will  confirm  oar  peace, 

—  *t  m  triumph—]  A  triumph  \n  thia  author's  time  fignifted  aa 
ibitfca  of  fports,  Sec.  See  A  Midfummer  Night' t  Drtam,  Vol  XL 
t*,  n.4.     Maloni. 

~my  good  lord,]  Good,  which  11  not  in  the  old  copy,  was  added 
the  fakt  of  the  metre,  in  the  fecoad  folio.    Maiokb. 

And 
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And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  fo  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Becaufe  he  is  near  kinfman  onto  Charles, 

Exe.  Befidc,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower  ) 
While  Reignier  fooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

Suf.  A  dower,  my  lords !  difgrace  not  fo  your  king* 
That  he  fhould  be  <b  abject,  bale,  and  poor, 
To  choofe  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfedfc  lovt. 
iienry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  fheep,  or  horfe. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneylhip*; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affefb. 
Mud  be  companion  .of  his  nuptial  bed: 
And  therefore,  lords,  fincehe  affe&s  her  moft* 
It  molt 7  of  all  thefe  reafons  bindeth  us, 
In  our  opinions  fhe  fhould  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  difcord  and  continual  ilrife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  blifs  •, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celcftial  peace. 
Whom  fhould  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king* 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  r 
Her  peerlefs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king: 
her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  fpirit, 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  feen,) 
Will  anfwer  our  hope  in  iffue  of  a  king  3 
For  Henry,  fon  unto  a  conqueror, 
It  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 
If  with  a  lady  of  fo  high  refolve, 

«  _£y  attorney fiip^]  By  the  Intervention  of  another  mill's  choice f 
Or  the  difcretional  agency  of  another.    Jon  n  ion. 

7  It  tt*l— •  ]  The  word  It,  which  it  wanting  in  the  old  copy,  Wat 
Infcrtcd  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Ma  lone. 

*  Wbtren  tbt  contrary  hrhgetb  btyh]  (Umtrsry  it  here  »fed  at  a 
tpadriryllaUe  $  at  if  it  were  written  c—ttr*ry.  So  Henry  it  vfed  by  en* 
•y  pottt  at  a  trifylUble.    Set  Vol,  I,  p.  tso,  0.4.    Ma  tout. 

4  A* 
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As  Is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords  ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 
That  Margaret  (hall  be  queen,  and  none  but  (he. 

K.  He*.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report, 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk ;  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  paifion  of  inflaming  lore, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  afTur'd, 
I  feel  fuch  (harp  diflenfion  in  my  bread, 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts  9. 
Take,  therefore,  (hipping;  pott,  my  lord,  to  France f 
Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vonchfafe  to  come 
To  crofs  the  feas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 
For  your  expences  and  fufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Begone,  I  fay;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  reft  perplexed  with  a  thoufand  cares. — 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banifh  all  offence: 
If  you  do  cenfure  me  by  what  you  were  *, 
Not  what  you  are,  1  know  it  will  excuf* 
This  fudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  fo  conduit  me,  where  from  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief*.  [£xit$ 

GU.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  firft  and  laft. 

[£****/ Glostbr,  aft/ExiVBKf 

8*f.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail* d  :  and  thus  lie  goes, 
Ah  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ; 

9  At  I  omfok  with  working  of  my  thoughts.]  So,  in  Shikfpesrtfl 

KmgHemryF. 

«  Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiege." 

MALOlfBtf 

*  Ify—  do  cenfure  me,  &c]  To  cenfure  is  here  Amply  to  judge.    If 
h/uJgi'F  wuyou  toufidtr  the  paft  frailties  of  jour  own  youth*  JoHHSOJf  • 

fee  Vol  1.  p.  113,  o.  8.    Malon  i. 

*  —rumhstt  my  grief.]  Grief  in  the  firft  line  is  taken  generally  foe 
fom  or  MMttfmeft  j  in  the  fecoad  fpecisUy  for  for  row.    Job  mo* . 

Witk 
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With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 

But  profper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 

Margaret  fhall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 

But  1  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm3.      [Exit. 

3  Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio  in  1623, 
though  the  two  fucceedlng  parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto. 
Thst  the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  published  without  the  firft,  may 
be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that  the  copies  were  furreptitioufly  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  publick  thofe  playi 
not  fuch  as  the  author  defigned,  but  fuch  as  they  could  get  them* 
That  this  play  was  written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  collect- 
ed fiom  the  feries  of  events;  that  it  was  written  and  played  before 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  apparent,  kecaufe  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention 
Bade  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henry  tbefixthf  in  infant  bands  crown' d  Ai/fg,— 

IVbofe  Bate  fo  many  bad  tbe  managing, 

That  tbey  loft  France,  and  made  bis  England  bleed: 

Wb'tcb  oft  our  ft  age  bath  /hewn. 
France  is  loft  in  this  play.     The  two  following  contain,  as  the  old  , 
title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Line  alter. 

Johnsojc. 
That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  (as  they  are  now  called)  were  print* 
ed  w  thout  the  fir  ft,  is  a  proof,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  they  were 
not  written  by  the  author  of  the  firft  :  and  the  title  of  Tbe  Conten- 
tion of  tbe  boufes  of  York  and  Lancafterf  being  affixed  to  the  two 
pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarto  in  1600,  it  a  proof  that  they 
were  a  diftincl  work,  commencing  where  the  other  ended,  but  not 
written  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  this  play  was  never  known  by 
the  name  of  Tbe  firft  Pan  of  King  Henry  VI.  till  Heminge  and 
Condeli  gave  it  this  title  in  their  volume,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  two  fubfequ  nt  plays  \  which,  being  altered  by  Shakfpeare,  adorned 
the  new  titles  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  that 
they  might  not  be  confounded  with  the  original  pieces  on  which  they 
were  formed.  This  firft  part  was,  1  conceive,  originally  called  Tha 
hiftoricalplay  of  King  Henry  VI.    See  the  Efiay  at  the  cad  of  these 

1  pieces*    JnUioNSt 
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Perfons    Reprefentcd. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth  : 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glofter,  his  uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bijbcp  of  Winchefter,  great  uncle  f 

the  king. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York : 
Edward  and  Richard,  his  Jons. 
Duke  of  Somerfet,  -^ 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  J 

Duke  cf  Buckingham,         >  of  the  king9 s  party, 
herd  Clifford,  1 

Young  Clifford,  his  fan.     * 
Earl  of  Sali (bury,     '      \       r    .    v#%  i,   r  a- 
W./ Warwick,  }    of  , be  York  fafron. 

Lord  Scales,  Gonjcrnour  cf  the  Tower.     Lord  Say. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  brother.  S/rJohn  Stanley, 

A  Sea-captain,  Mafter,  and  Maker's   Mate,  and  Walter 

Whitmore. 
Two  Gentlemen,  prifoners  with  Suffolk. 
A  Herald.     Vaux. 
Hume  and  Southwell,  two  pricfts. 
Bolingbroke,  a  Conjurer.     A  fpirit  raifed  by  him. 
Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.     Peter,  his  man* 
Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's. 
Simpcox,  an  Impojlor.     Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel  : 
George,  Tohn,  Dick,  Smith,  the  Weaver,  Michael,  13 c. 

his  followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentifh  Gentleman. 

\ 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry.  ^ 
Eleanor,  Dutchefs  of  Glofter. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.  ^ 

Wtfe  to  Simpcox.  ^ 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants  ;  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  m  ■ '» 
Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers  ;  Citizens,  Prentices,  Fed*  /* 
tfinert,   Guards,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  cifr.  "*V 

SCE  NE,  difperjedlj  in  various  farts  of  England.  * 
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KING      HENRY     VI\ 

**■■■■■■■  ■■■  ■■  '  ■  » 

A  C  T    I.     SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Room  of  ft  ate  in  the  Palace. 

Thurijb  of  trumpets  :  then  hautboys.  Enter,  on  one  Jtde, 
King  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloster,  Salisbury, 
W a rwi CK)  anfl  Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the  other, 
4£w**  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk  ;  York,  So- 
merset, Buckingham,  and  Others,  following* 

8uf.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majefty  * 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 

As 

1  In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  preceding  play,  I  have  briefly  flared 
By  opinion  concerning  the  drama  now  before  us,  and  that  which 
follows  it ;  to  which  the  original  editors  of  Shakfpeare's  works  in  folio 
have  given  the  titles  of  Tbe  Second  snd  7 bird  Parts  of  King  Henry  VU 

Tbe  Contention  of  tbe  two  famous  boufes  of  Yorke  and  Lane  after  \n 
two  parts,  was  publiihed  in  quarto,  in  1 600 ;  and  the  firft  part  way 
totered  on  the  Stationers*  books,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,)  March 
li,  1593-4-  On  thefe  two  plays,  which  1  believe  to  have  been  writ- 
tea  by  fome  preceding  author,  before  the  year  ^590,  Shakfpeare  form-. 
cd,  as  1  conceive,  this  and  the  following  drama ;  altering,  retrenching, 
or  amplifying,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  reafons  on  which  this  hy- 
pothecs is  founded,  I  (hall  fubjoin  at  large  at  the  end  of  Tbe  third  part 
of  King  Henry  VI*  At  prefent  it  is  only  neceflary  to  apprize  the  reader: 
of  the  method  obferved  in  the  printing  of  thefe  plays.  All  the 
liaes  printed  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  found  in  the  original  quarto  plays 
(or  at  leaft  with  fuch  minute  variations  as  are  not  worth  noticing); 
tod  thofe,  I  conceive,  Shakfpeare  adopted  as  he  found  them.  The 
liaes  to  which  inverted  commas  are  prefixed,  were,  if  my  hypothefit 
be  well  founded,  retouched,  and  greatly  improved  by  him ;  and 
thoie  with  afteriiks  were  his  own  original  production  ;  the  embroidery 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  coarfe  fluff  that  had  been  awkwardly 
made  up  for  the  ftage  by  fome  of  his  contemporaries.  The  fpecchet 
which  he  new-modelled,  he  improved,  fometimes  by  amplification,  and 
fanetimes  by  retrenchment. 

Theft  two  pieces,  I  imagine,  were  produced  in  their  prefent  form  la 
1  %  159x0 
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As  procurator  to  your  excellence  3, 

To  marry  princef*  Margaret  for  your  grace  ; 

So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours,—- 

In  prefence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alerifon, 

Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend  bifhops, 

I  have  perform'd  my  talk,  and  was  efpous'd  : 

And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 

In  fight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 


Vo 


1591.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  $bakfpeare*s  flaytt 
Vol  I.  and  the  Diflertation  at  the  end  of  The  third  fart  of  King  Henry 
VI,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  ?ery  juftly,  that  thefe  two  parts  were  not 
written  without  a  dependence  on  the  firft.  Undoubtedly  not;  the  old 
play  of  K.  Henry  1 1,  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  The  fir  $  party)  certainly 
bad  been  exhibited  before  thefe  were  written  in  any  fern*  But  it  Joes 
not  follow  from  this  conceflion,  either  that  The  Contention  of  the  tw 
bonjes,  &e,  in  two  parti,  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  former  play, 
or  that  Shalcfpeare  was  the  author  of  thefe  two  pieces  as  they  originally 
appeared.     Maloni. 

This  and  The  third  part  of  King  Henry  FL  contain  tbtt  troubfefome 
period  of  this  prince's  reign,  which  took  in  the  whole  contention  be- 
twixt the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  The  prefentfeeoe  opens  with 
king  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign  [A.D.  1445]  ;  and  clofes  with  the  nrft  battle  fought  at  St* 
Albans,  and  won  by  the  York  faction,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hit 
reign  [1455]  :  fo  that  it  comprises  the  hiftory  and  tranfa&ions  of  tea 
years.    Theobald. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and  acled  in  168 a.     Stkkykns. 

*  At  by  your  high,  &o]  It  is  apparent  that  this  play  begins  where 
the  former  ends,  and  continues  the  feries  of  tranfa&ions  of  which  it 
prefuppofes  the  fVft  part  already  known.  This  is  a  fumxient  proof  that 
the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  not  written  without  dependence  on  the 
nrft,  though  they  were  printed  as  containing  a  complete  period  of  hif- 
tory.   Johkson. 

3  As  procurator  to  your  excellence,  Sec,"]  So,  in  Holinmed,  p.  6*C : 
?<  The  marqueile  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  Icing  Henrie,  cfpoufed  toe 
faid  ladie  in  the  church  of  faint  Martina.  At  the  which  marriage  were 
prefent  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  5  the  French  king  himfelf 
that  was  uncle  to  the  hulband,  and  the  French  queen  alfo  that  was 
aunt  to  the  wife.  There  were  alfo  the  dukes  x>f  Orleance,  of  Galabre, 
of  Alanfon,  and  of  Britaine,  feaven  earles,  twelve  barons,  twenty 
bilhops,"  &c.     Stxevkns. 

This  paflage  Holin&cd  tranferibed  verbatim  from  Hall.    Ma l oh ■• 

Dclivtr 
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Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 

To  youx  moil  gracious  bands,  that  are4  the  fiibftance 

Of  that  great  (hadow  I  did  reprefent ; 

The  Jbappieft  gift  that  ever  marquefs  gave. 

The  faireft  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arife. — Welcome,  queen  Margaret : 
I  can.  exprefs  no  kinder  fign  of  love, 
Than  this  kind  kifs.— O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulnefs  I 
For  thou  haft  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthly  bleffings  to  my  foul, 

*  If  fvmpathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

*  ^.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  anc}  my  gracious 
lord; 

*  .The  mutual  conference s  that  my  mind  hath  had— 
'  By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams  t 

f  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads,— 
'  With  you  mine  alder-lefeft  fovereien?, 
'  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  falute  my  king 
'  With  ruder  terms;  fuch  as  my  wit  affords, 
'  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  rninifter. 

'  K*  Htn.Hpr  fieht  die}  ravifh :  but  her  grace  in  fpeech, 
'Her  words  y-clad  with  wifdom's  jnajefty, 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys 7 ; 

'        '"  «  Such 

*  -—that  art— ]  i.  e.  tp  the  gracious  hands  of  you,  my  forercign, 
who  arc,  ice.     In  the  old  play  the  line  Rands  : 

Unto  your  gracious  excellent f  that  are,  &c.     Maloni. 
5  Tbt  mutual  conference—]  I  am  the  bolder  to  iddrefs  you,  hating 
already  familiarized  you  to  my  imagination.    Johnson. 

*  —nine  alder-lereft  fovtreign,]  Aldcr-len/efi,  fays  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  his  G Lot.  to  Chaucer,  fignines,  deartft  of  oil.  Lent*  or  left,  Sax* 
itar\  Alder  or  Alter ,  gen*  ca.  pi .  of  all.     Malopx. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  Marfton,  andGafcoigne.  St»tini, 
f  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys  j]  This  weeping 
jey,  6f  which  there  if  no  trace  in  the  original  play>  Shakfptare  wai 
extremely  fond  of  j  having  introduced  it  in  Much  ado  about  nothing, 
K.  Richard  Jh  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear.  This  and  the  preceding 
/peech  ftand  thus  in  the  original  play  in  quarto.  I  tranferibe  them  that 
the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  concerning  my  bypothefis  $ 
and  (hall  quote  a  few  other  paflage.  for  the  fame  ourpofe.    To  exhibit 
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*  Such  is  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart's  content.-— 

*  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 

All.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  happinefs! 
^.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [Ftourijb* 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  fo  it  pleafe  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  fovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 

*  For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  confent. 

Glo.  [reads.  ]  Imprimis,  //  is  agreed  between  the  French 
ting,  Charles,  and  William  d$  la  Poole,  marque/s  ef  Suf- 
folk, ambajfador  for  Henry  king  of  England, — that  the  f aid 
Henry  Jhall  efpoutelhe  lady  Margaret , daughter  untoReignier 
king  of  Naples,  Sic  ilia,  and jtru/alem  ;  and  crovun  her 
queen  of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  enjuing.—* 
Item,— That  the  dutcky  of Anjou  and  the  county  of  Maine  %' 
Jhall  be  releafed  and  delivered  to  the  king  htr  father-— 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord  ; 
Some  fudden  qualm  hath  ft  ruck  me  at  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchcfter,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Win.  Item,-—//  is  further  agreed  between  them,*— that 
the  dutch ies  of  Anjou  find  Maine  Jhall  he  releafed  and  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  king  her  father  *%  and Jhe  Jent  over  of  the  king 
of  England's  ovjn  proper  cojl  and  charges,  without  having 
dovjry. 

K.Hen.  They  pleafe  us  well. — Lord  marquefs,  kneel 
down  j 
We  here  create  thee  the  firil  duke  of  Suffolk, 

all  the  fpeeches  that  Shakfpeare  has  altered,  would  be  almoft  to  print 
the  two  piays  twice  t 

Stueen.  Theexcefllve  love  I  beare  onto  your  grace, 
Forbids  me  to  be  lavifli  of  my  tongue, 
Left  I  fliould  fpeake  more  than  befeems  a  woman. 
Let  this  fuffice  ;  my  blifr  is  in  your  liking  j 
And  nothing  can  make  poor  Margaret  miferable 
Unlcfs  the  r'rowne  of  mightie  England's  king. 

Fr.  King.  Her  lookes  did  wound,  but  now  her  fpeech  doth 
Lovely  Queen  Margaret,  fit  down  by  my  fide;  [pierce* 

And  uncle  Glo/ler,  and  you  lordJy  peercs, 
With  one  voice  welcome  my  beloved  Queene.     Maloni. 

And 
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And  girt  thee  with  the  fword. — 

Coufin  of  York,  we  here  difcharge  your  grace 

From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 

Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expir'd.— • 

Thanks,  uncle  Winchefter,  Glofter,  York,  and  Bucking* 

ham, 
Somerfet,  Salifbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  fpeed  provide 
To  fee  her  coronation  be  perform' d. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk* 
GU.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  ftate, 

*  To  you  duke  Humphrey  mud  unload  his  grief, 

*  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land.    / 

*  What!  did  my  brother  Henry  f|?end  his  youth, 
'  His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  I 

*  Did  he  fo  often  lodge  in  open  field, 

'  Jn  winter's  cold,  and  fummer's  parching  heat, 

*  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
'  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 

*  To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 

'  Have  you  yourfelves,  Somerfet,  Buckingham, 

*  Brave  York,  Salifbury,  and  vi&orious  Warwick, 

*  Receiv'd  deep  fears  in  France  and  Normandy  I 

*  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myfelf, 
'  With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
'  Study'd  fo  long,  fat  in  the  council-houfe, 
(  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

'  How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
'  And  hath  his  highnefs  in  his  infancy 

*  Been  crown'd  •  in  Paris,  in  defpight  of  foes ; 

'  And  fhall  thefe  labours,  and  thefe  honours,  die  ? 
'  Shall  Henry's  conqueft,  Bedford's  vigilance, 

*  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counfei,  die  f 

*  O  peers  of  England,  fhameful  is  this  league  1 
'  Fatal  this  marriage  !  cancelling  your  fame ; 

*  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory ; 

•  Been  crvwmd—]  The  word  Been  was  (applied  by  Mr.  Steerent. 

Malomi. 
I  4  4  Razing 
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*  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown ; 

9  Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France  ; 

*  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

'  Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  paflionate  difcourfc  J 

*  This  peroration  with  fuch  circumftance  §  f 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  fHH. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  ifwe  can  ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impofiible  we  mould : 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roalt, 
'  Hath  given  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

*  Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whofe  large  ftyle 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leannefs  of  his  purfe  9. 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  dy'd  for  all, 

*  Thefe  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy  :— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  fon  ? 

'  War*  For  grief  that  they  are  paft  recovery; 
€  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
'  My  fword  mould  fhed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears* 

*  Anjou  and  Maine  !  myfelf  did  win  them  both  ; 

*  Thofe  provinces  thefe  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
'  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

*  Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  *  ? 

*  Mort  Dieu! 

*  York.  For  Suffolk's  duke — may  he  be  fuffocate. 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  ifle ! 

*  France  fhould  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

*  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  nad 

'  Large  fums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives : 

*  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

*  Tb'u  peroration  with  fucb  circumftance  ?]   This  fpeech  crowded 
wick  fo  many  inftances  of  aggravation.    Joh n  son. 

9  —  wbofe  large  RyU 

Agrees  not  with  tf>i  leannefs  of  bis  purfe.]  So  Holinflied  s  "  King  ' 
R  eigne  r  hir  father,  for  all  hit  long  file,  had  too  fliort  a  purfe  to  fend  ' 
his  daughter  honourably  to  the  king  hir  fpowfe."     Maloni. 

1  And  are  tbe  cities,  &c]  The  indignation  of  Warwick  is  natural*    * 
and  I  wifli  it  had  been  better  exprefled  j  there  is  a  kind  of  jingle  intend- 
ed in  wounds  and  words*     Johnson.  i 

In  the  old  play  the  jingle  is  more  (hiking.    "  And  mod  that  then    \ 
which  we  won  with  our  f words,  be  given  away  with  words?"  M  alon*.   V 

•  TV  \ 
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f  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.  A  proper  jeft,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  lhould  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  cofts  and  charges  in  tranfporting  her  I 

*  She  (hould  hare  ftaid  in  France,  and  ftarv'd  in  France, 

*  Before— 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  Glofter,  now  you  grow  too  hot ; 

*  It  was  the  pleafure  of  my  lord  the  king, 

*  Glo .  My  lord  of  Winchefter,  I  know  your  mind  ; 
'  'Tis  not  my  fpeeches  that  you  do  miilike, 

f  But  'tis  my  prefence  that  doth  trouble  you. 

*  Rancour  will  out :  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
'  I  fee  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  ftay, 

4  We  (haU  begin  our  ancient  bickerings*.— 

Lordings,  farewel ;  and  fay,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophefy'd — France  will  be  loft  ere  long.  [£**'* 

Cgr.  So,  there  goes  our  protestor  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy: 
•*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king, 

*  Confide r,  lords,— he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  Englifh  crown ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  weft', 

*  There's  reafon  he  mould  be  difpleas'd  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  linoothing  words 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wife,  and  circumfpeft. 

*  What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 

*  Calling  him — Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Glofter  ; 

'  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice— 
f  Je/u  maintain  your  royal  excellence! 

*  —  bickerings.]  To  bicker  is  to /kimijb.  In  the  ancient  metrical  to* 
nance  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  hi,  I.  no  date,  the  heroes  confute 
whether  they  (hould  ticker  on  the  walls,  or  defcend  to  battle  on  the 
plain.  Levi  pugna  eongredior  is  the  expreflion  by  which  Barrett  in  hit 
jtivearie,   or  Quadruple  DiM.  1580,  explains  the  verb  to  bicker. 

Stxxtkms. 

3  ^.oftbe  tDtfty']  Certainly  Shakfpeare  wrote— raft.  W^kbuktoh. 

There  ate  wealthy  kingdoms  in  the  nveft  as  well  as  in  the  ««/?,  and 

the  weftern  kingdoms  were  more  likdy  to  be  in  the  thought  of  the 

Speaker*    John  sow. 

'With 
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«  With— God  prefers e  the  good  Juki  Humphrey  / 

*  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  glofs, 
9  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  proteclor. 

*  Buck.  Why  fhould  he  then  orated  our  fovereiga, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  ninfelf  ?— 

*  Coufin  of  Somerfet,  join  you  with  me, 

*  And  all  together,— with  the  duke  of  Suffolk,— 

*  We'll  quickly  hoife  duke  Humphrey  from  his  feat* 

*  Car.  This  weighty  bufmefs  will  not  brook  delay ; 

*  I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  prefently.  [Exit. 

*  Som  Coufin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's  pride, 
'And  greatnels  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 

'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal ; 
'  His  infolence  is  more  intolerable 

*  Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  befide ; 

*  If  Glofter  be  difplac'd,  he'll  be  protedtor. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  J,  Somerfet,  will  beproteclof* 

*  Defpight  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  «»^Some*sit9 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him* 

*  While  thefe  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 

*  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 

*  I  never  faw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Glofter 
«  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 

*  Oft  have  I  feen  the  haughty  cardinal — 

9  More  like  a  foldier,  than  a  man  o'the  church, 

*  As  flout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all,— 
'  Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himfelf 

'  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal.— 

*  Warwick  my  fon,  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 

*  Thy  deeds,  thy  plainnefs,  and  thy  houfe-keepiog, 

*  Hath  won  the  greateft  favour  of  the  commons, 

*  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey.— 

*  And,  brother  York4,  thy  ads  in  Ireland, 

•.In 

4  Andy  brother  Torkt]  Richard  Platitagenet,  Duke  of  York,  married 
Cicely,  the  daughter  of  Ralf  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland.  Richard 
Nev'rl,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  fon  to  the  Earl  of  WeAmoTcfand  by  a  fe- 
cond  wife.  He  married  Alfee,  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Monta- 
cute,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who  waa  killed  at  the  liege  of  Orleans  (fee 
p.  25,  n.  1.)  j  and  in  conference  of  that  alliance  obtained  the  title  0/ 

Salifbury 
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'  In  bringing  them  to  civil  difcipline* ; 

'  Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

*  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  fovereign, 

*  Have  made  tfyee  fear'd,  and  honourM,  of  the  people  :— 
'  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good; 

'  In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  fupprefs 
'  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 

*  With  Somerfet's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 

*  And,  as  we  may,  cherifh  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 

*  While-they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land 5. 

*  Wmr.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country  ! 

*  York .  And  fo  fays  York,  for  he  hath  greateft  caufe. 
SaLThen  let's  make  hafte  away,  and  look  unto  the  main. 
War.  Unto  the  main  I  O  father,  Maine  is  loft ; 

That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  And  would  have  kept,  fo  long  as  breath  did  laft : 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I  meant  Maine; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  elfe  be  (lain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury* 
York,  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 

*  Paris  is  loft;  the  ftate  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  point6,  now  they  are  gone  : 

•alifcury  in  1418.  His  eldeft  Ton  Richard,  having  married  the  filler 
aad  heir  of  Henry  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  created  £art  0/ 
Warwick,  in  1449*     Ma  lone. 

*  —  to  civil  difcipfine  j]  Trriv  is  an  anachronifm.  The  prefenfftene 
is  in  1445,  but  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  not  viceroy  of  Ireland  till 
1449.     Maloni. 

5  —the  profit  of  tbt  land.]  I  think  we  might  read— more  clearly-— 
to  profit  of  the  land,  i.  e.  to  profit  themfelves  by  it  j  unlcfs  'tiwd  be 
written  for attend.     Steevens. 

'  Perhaps  tend  has  here  the  fame  meaning  as  tender  in  a  fubfequenf 
fcene  : 

u  I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liefjc.*' 
Or  it  may  have  been  put  for  intend ;  while  they  have  the  advantage  0/ 
the  commonwealth  as  their  objeff*     Maloni. 

6  —  en  a  tickle  point,]  Tickle  is  very  frequently  ufed  for  ticklijb  by 
poets  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  So,  in  the  Spanijb  Tragcdj, 
1605: 

«  Now  ftands  our  fortune  on  a  tickle  point.'* 
Again,  in  So  Urn  an  and  Perjeda,  1599  t 

"  The  reft  by  turning  of  my  tickle  wheel.*'    Steevens. 

4  #SoMk 
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*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles  ; 

*  The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd, 

t*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter* 

*  I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  What  is't  to  them  f 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own* 

*  Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennywprths  of  their  pillage^ 
f  And  purchafe  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans,  * 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 

*  Wh>le  as  the  filly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  haplefs  hands., 

*  J\nd  (hakes  his  head,  and  trembling  (lands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  (har'd,  and  all  is  borne  away  ; 

*  Ready  to  (larve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 
#.So  York  mud  fit,  and  fret,  and  bite  )\is  tongue, 

*  While  his  own  lands  are  bargain 'd  for,  and  iold. 

*  Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  andlrelandf 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flefh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burn'd  7, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon*. 
Ajyou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  fpr  me  ;  for  1  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  foil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  (hall  claim  his  <pyn ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 
.And  make  a  (hew  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey.  ' 

And,  when  I  fpy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 
For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  feek  to  hit: 
Nor  (hall  proud  Lancafter  ufurp  my  right. 
Nor  hold  the  fceptcr  in  his  childifti  fid, 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
Whofe  church«like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  (till  a  while,  till  time  do  ferve  : 
Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  afleep, 
To  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  the  ftate ; 
■•TU1  Henry,  forfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 

'  "'   *  Ai  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burndy\  According  to  the  fable, 
Meleager's  life  was  to  continue  only  fo  long  ai  a  certain  firebrand  Should 
lail.     His  mother  Althea  having  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he  expired  in 
great  torment.     Malonk. 
,  *  —tb$  fnncfi  heart  of  C*lyden.]  Mcleager,    Stiivins. 

With 
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Gk*  I  go.— Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 
«  Dutch.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  prefently. 

[  Exeunt  G  l  o  s  t  e  r  and  Meflenger. 

*  Follow  I  mud,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Glofter  bears  this  bafe  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  thefe  tedious  ftumbling-blocks, 

*  And  fmooth  my  way  upon  their  headlefc  necks : 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  1  will  not  be  flack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

*  Where  are  you  there !  Sir  John  * !  nay,  fear  not,  maa, 
'  We  are  alone;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hu  m  e  . 
Hume.  Jefu  preferve  your  royal  majefty  ! 
*  Dutch.  What  fay'ft  thou,  majefty !  1  am  but  grace. 
Hume*  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 

*  Your  grace's  title  (hall  be  multiply'd. 
Z)«/f^.What  fay'fl  thou,  man  ?hall  thou  as  yet  conferr'd 

With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch; 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

'  Hume.  This  they  have  promifed, — to  ftiew  your  high? 
nefs 
A  fpirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 

*  That  fhall  make  anfwer  to  fuch  queitions, 

*  As  by  your  grace  fhall  be  propounded  him. 

'  Dutch.  It  is  enough  * ;  I'll  think  upon  the  queflions: 

*  When  from  faint  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

*  We'll  fee  thefe  things  effedcd  to  the  full. 

'Here, 

lame  as  when  \  and  fee  mi  to  be  brought  into  ufe  only  on  account  of 
its  being  a  difiyllable.     So,  in  the  Tryal  ofTreafure,  1567 : 

"  Where  ax  (he  is  refident,  I  rauft  needes  be/* 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  1594: 

"  That  1  would  pafs  whereas  Oclavu  ftandi 
*'  To  view  my  mifery,"  Sec.     Steivins. 
1  —  Sir  John  /]  The  title  of  Sir  was  frequently  given  to  clffgymea 
ia  ancient  times.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  n.  2.     Malome. 
*  It  is  enough  ;  Sec]  This  fpe?ch  (lands  thus  in  the  old  quarto  t 

"  Elean. Thanks,  good  firjohn,  fomc  two  days  hence,  J  guefs, 
**  Will  fit  our  time  j  then  Ice  that  they  be  here* 

it   Jof 
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4  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry,  mar?, 

*  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  caufe. 

[Exit  Datchefs. 
#  Hume.  Hume  muft  make  nierry  with  the  datchefs*  gold  j 

*  Marry,  and  (hall.     But,  how  now,  Sir  John  Hume? 
4  Seal  up  your  lips;  and  give  no  words  but— mum  i 

4  The  bufinefs  afketh  filent  fecrec?. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch : 

*  Gold  cannot  come  amifs,  were  fhe  a  devil. 

*  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coaft : 

*  I  dare  not  fay,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

'  And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  6f  Suffolk  t 
«  Yet  I  do  find  it  fo :  for,  to  be  plain, 

*  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  afpiring  humour, 

*  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  datchefs, 

*  And  buz  thefe  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  fay,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  *  j 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  mail  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  fo  it  (lands  :  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  lafty 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  dutchefs*  wreck; 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall: 

*  Sort  how  it  will4,  I  (hall  have  gold  for  all,  [Exit. 

"  For  now  the  king  is  riding  to  St.  Albans, 

<<  And  all  the  dukes  and  earls  along  with  him. 

«  When  they  be  gone,  then  fafely  they  may  come, 

"  And  on  the  backlide  of  my  orchard  here, 

"  There  caft  their  fpells  in  filencc  of  the  night, 

"  And  fo  refolve  us  of  the  thing  we  wifh  J— 

"  Till  when,  drink  that  for  my  fake,  and  fo  fareweiL" 

Stiiyins. 

Here  we  have  a  fpeech  of  ten  lines,  with  different  verification,  and 

different  circumftances,  from  thofe  of  the  five  which  are  found  in  the 

folio.     What  imperfect  tranfeript  (for  fuch  the  quarto  has  been  called} 

ever  produced  fuch  a  variation  ?     Malon  e.  ' 

1  —A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  j]  This  is  a  proverbial  (en- 
fence.     See  Ray's  Col/eclion,     Stcevins. 

4  Sort  bow  it  wi//,]  Let  the  iflue  be  what  it  will.    Johnson. 
Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  324,  n.  5. — This  whole  fpeech  is  very  different  in  tJMf 
•riginal  play.     Initead  of  the  lad  couplet  we  find  thefe  lines  ; 
"  But  whift,  Sir  John;  no  more  of  that  I  trow, 
w  For  fear  you  loie  your  head,  before  you  go***    Maloni. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     HI. 

Tie  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace* 
Snter  Peter,  and  Others,  <whb  Petitions* 

*  l.Pet.  My  mafters,  let's  (land  clofe;  my  lord  pro* 

*  te&or  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 

*  deliver  oar  {applications  in  the  quill 5. 

'  2.  Pit.  Marry,  the  Lord  prated  him,  for  he's  a  good 
v  man  !  Jefu  blefs  him  I 

Enter  Svwfolk,  and Quetn  Margaret. 

*  Peter,  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  Queen  with 
•him  :  I'll  be  the  firft,  Cure. 

*  2.  Pit.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

*  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

'  Snf.  How  now,  fellow  ?  would'fl  any  thing  with  me? 
'  i .  Pit.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me  i  I  took  ye  for 

*  my  lord  protector. 

*  ^J.  Mar.  [reading  the  fuperfcription.]  To  my  lord  pro* 
€te3or!  axe  your  fupplications  to  hislordihip?  Let  me 

*  fee  them :  What  is  thine  ? 

'  l.Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  pleafe  your  grace,  againft  John 
'  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  mjr 

*  hoofe,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from  me* 

S  —  in  the  quill.]  Perhaps  our  fupplications  in  tbt  fnitt,  or  infnil!9 
meant  no  more  than  our  written  or  pennd  fupplications.  We  ftill  fajr, 
a  drawing  in  chalky  for  a  drawing  executed  by  the  ufe  of  chalk. 

Stxivxns. 

In  tbt  fwlli  may  mean,  with  great  exa&neft  and  obferrance  of  form, 
+r  with  the  utmoft  punctilio  of  ceremony.  The  phrafe  feema  to  bi 
taken  from  part  of  the  drefs  of  our  anceftors,  whofe  ruffs  were  qnilltd* 
While  thefe  were  worn,  it  might  be  the  vogue  to  fay,  fuch  a  wing  it 
la  the  f»i//,  i.  e.  in  the  reigning  mode  of  tafte.     Tot. let. 

To  this  obfervation  I  may  add,  that  after  printing  began,  the  fimi- 
lar  phrafe  of  a  thing  being  in  print,  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame  cix- 
cumftance  of  exa&nefs.  «<  All  this"  (declares  one  of  the  quibbling 
iervants  in  the  Ttw  GtntUmtn  ef  Vemn)  "  1  fay  in  print*  for  in  print 
I  found  it.**    Stibyxns. 

Vol.  VI.  K  Suf. 
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S*f.  Thy  wife  too?  that  it  feme*  wrong*  indeed.—* 
What's  tout's  ?— What's  here !  [reeuls.]  Jfmnf  the  dak* 
of  Suffolk,  for  enckfing  the  common  if  Htlford.—Wxm 
Bow,  fir  knave? 

a.  Pit.  Alas,  fir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  oar 
whole  townfliip. 

Peter,  \jrefenting  bis  petition.]  Aeainft  my  ntafier.Tho. 
nu  Horner,  for  faying,  That  the  duke  of  York  wjm 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

«  £.  Mar.  What  fay'ft  thou?  Did  the  duke  of  York 
9  fay,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

4  Peter.  That  my  mailer  was6 1  No,  fbrfooth :  my  ma* 

*  fter  faid,  That  he  was ;   and  that  the  king  was  an 

*  nfurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  Servants.]— Take  this  fcl* 

low  in,  and  fend  for  his  matter  with  a  purfuivant  pie* 

fently :— we'll  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the  kugt 

[Exeunt  Servants,  with  PtTii* 

*  <$.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protedor's  grace* 

*  Begin  your  fuits  anew,  and  fue  to  him. 

[tears  tb*  pttitim* 

*  Away,  bafe  cull  ions! —Suffolk,  let  them  go* 

*  All.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Exouut  Petitioners* 

*  9.  Mar.  Mv  lord  of  Suffolk,  fay,  is  this  the  guifc, 

*  Is  this  the  famion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 

*  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  iffe, 

*  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 

*  What ;  (hall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  Sill, 

6  That  my  mailer  wat  /]  The  folio  reads— That  my  m^rtfi  Wftf| 
'  which  has  been  followed  in  all  fubfequent  editions.  Bat  the  canto* 
fhewt  clearly  that  it  was  a  mifprint  for  moier.  Peter  fupfOsos  that 
Che  queen  had  aflced,  whether  the  duke  of  York  had  faid  that  Ms 
mafiir  (forfo  he  undcrftand*  the  pronoun  be  in  her  fperch)  waa  rich** 
fuf  heir  to  the  crown.  "  That  my  mofier  was  heir  to  the  crows  I  (hs 
replies.)  No,  the  icverfeis  the  caie.  My  matter  faid,  that  the  duke  of 
York  was  heir  to  the  crown.**  In  the  Taming  %ftb%  Shrew,  miff  eft  aad 
mafttr  are  frequently  confounded*  The  mfftake  arofe  from  theft  voids 
being  formerly  abbreviated  in  Mfs.  j  and  an  M.  ftood  for  cither  OtttCf 
the  other.    Sec  Vol.  HI.  p.  267,  n.  4.    Malomi* 

•  Under 
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Under  tile  furly  Glofter's  governance  ? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  tide  and  in  ftyle, 
And  muft  be  made  a  fubjeel  to  a  duke  ? 
\  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
rhoo  ran'ft  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 
ind  ftol'ft  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France  ; 
'.  thought,  king  Henry  had  refembled  thee, 
!n  courage,  courtfhip,  and  proportion : 
Jut  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holinefs, 
To  number  A*ve-Maries  on  his  beads : 
His  champions  are— the  prophets,  and  apoflles  ; 
rlis  weapons,  holy  faws  of  facred  writ ; 
Hit  nSidy  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  faints. 
[  would,  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choofe  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  fet  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head  ; 
rharwere  a  ftate  fit  for  his  holineis. 
'  Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  caufe 
if  our  highnefs  came  to  England,  fo  will  I 
[n  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  %•  Mar.  Be  fide  the  haught  protedtor,  have  we  Beau- 

fort, 
rhe  imperious  churchman ;  Somerfet,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  lead  of  thefe^ 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

*  Suf.  And  he  of  thefe,  that  can  do  moft  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salifbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  fimple  peers. 

4  4J.  Mar.  Not  .all  thefe  lords  do  vex  me  half  Co  much, 

As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protestor's  wife. 

She  fweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 

More  like  an  emprefs,  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 

rangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back7, 

And  in  her  heart  (he  fcorns  our  poverty  : 

Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

Contemptuous  bafe-born  callat  as  (he  is, 

1  $b*  btsrs  a  dukit  rt+cnutt,  &c]  Ste  Vol.  VJI.  p.  it,  11.5. 

i  Mal«nk. 

K  %  She 
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4  She  vaunted  'mongft  her  minions  t'other  A*f  * 
The  very  train  of  her  word  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

*  Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  f  for  Us  daughter* 
'  Suf.  Madam,  myfelf  have  limM  a  bnfli  for  Mr  •  | 

*  And  plac'd  a  outre  of  fuch  enticing  birds, 

*  That  (he  will  light  to  liften  to  the  lavs* 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  yon  a^ain. 

*  So,  let  her  reft :  And,  madam,  lift  to  me  j 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counfel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  muft  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords/ 

*  Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  difgrace* 

*  As  for  the  dukeof  York,— <his  late  complaint* 

*  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit  > 

*  So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  lifl> 

*  And  you  yourfelf  (hall  fteer  the  happy  betas* 

Enter  King  Hinry,  York  and  Son  beset  c—merfin$ 
with  him ;  Duke  and  DtUcbefi  $f  Glost IE,  CmreM 
BEAU  FORT,  BuCRIKOHAM^SALISEUEY,aWWAa' 
WICK. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  ©art,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which  ; 
Or  Somerfet,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

Tori.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himfetf  in  France 
Then  let  him' be  denay'd  the  regenrihip. 

Som.  If  Somerfet  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  t*  him* 

War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no* 
Difpute  not  that ;  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  foeofc» 

War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field, 

»  —  rwt  dukdowu—]  The  dotcfaies  of  Anjoa  and  Malat,  which 
Henry  furrendered  to  Regnier,  on  hit  smarriage  with  Margaret.  Si* 
Sc.  I.    Malonr* 

9  —  RmPd  a  hub  for  b*r  jj  la  the  original  play  in  quarto  :' 

"  I  have  let  lime-twigi  that  will  entangle  them."    Max.**!* 

1  —  tbit  late  complaint]  That  it,  The  complaint  of  Peter  die  ar» 
moorer's  man  againft  his  mater,  for  faying  that  York  was  the  right- 
to! king*    Johnion. 
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Jtnck*  All  in  this  prefence  are  thy  betters ,  Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  beft  of  all. 

*  Sal.  Peace,  Ton ;— and  fhe  w  fome  reaibn,  Buckingham, 

*  Why  Somerfet  (hoald  be  preferred  in  this. 

*  $£.Mar.  Becaufe  the  king,  fbrfooth,  will  have  it  fo. 

*  GU.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himfelf 

'  To  give  his  cenfure*:  thefe  are  no  women's  matters. 
Q.Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  grace 

*  To  be  orotedor  of  his  excellence  ? 

'  Gl§.  Madam,  I  am  proteclor  of  the  realm ; 
f  And,  at  his  pleafure,  will  refign  my  place. 

'  Suf.  Refign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  infolence. 
'  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ? 
'  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 

*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  feas ; 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
f  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  fovereignty. 

*  Car.  The  commons  haft  thou  rack'd ;   the  clergy's 

bags 
f  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  Sow.  Thy  fumptuQus  buildings,  and  thy  wife*!  attire, 
f  Have  coft  a  mafs  of  publick  treafury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

t  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thy  fale  of  offjees,  and  towns  in  France,— 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  fufpeft  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  G  l  o s  t  e  r  .     The  Queen  drops  ber  fan. 

*  Give  me  my  fan 3 :  What,  minion  !  can  you  not  ? 

[gives  the  Dutchefs  a  box  on  tbe  ear. 

*  —  bis  cenfure:]  Through  all  thefe  plays  cenfure  la  ufed  in  an  in* 
different  fenfe,  Amply  for  judgment  or  opinion.    Johnson. 

It  is  (6  ufed  by  all  the  contemporaries  of  Shakfpeare.     See  VqL  I« 
f.  113,  n.  8.    Malonz. 

1  Give  me  my  fan  j]  In  the  original  play  the  queen  drops  not  a  fan, 
but  a  glvve. 

"  Girc  me  my  |?ove  5  why  minion,  can  you  not  fee?" 
Sec  p*  iz8,  n. %\  p.  136,  n.  9 ;  and  p.  140,  n.  6,  and  3*  Maloni. 
"      '    -  •  K  3  lay 
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'  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  ;  Was  it  you  ? 

'  Dutch.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman  r 

*  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  fet  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face4. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  againft  her  will. 

*  Dutch.  Againft  her  will !  Good  king,  look  to't  in  time  3   ' 
'  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby: 

*  Though  in  this  place  mod  matter  wear  no  breeches* 
She  (hall  not  ftrike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[£x//Dutcheft*. 

*  Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  liften  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 

*  She's  tickled  now  6 ;  her  fume  needs  no  fpurs, 

*  She'll  gallop  faft  enough7  to  her  deftru&ion. 

[£x/7  Buckingham* 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

*  As  for  your  fpightful  falfe  objections, 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law: 

4  I'd  fet  my  ten  commandment*  inycur  face.]  So>  in  th%  Play  §/ 
tbeFourP's,  1 5691 

««  Now  ten  times  I  befeeche  him  that  hie  fits, 

«  Thy  wives  x  com.  may  ferchs  thy  five  wits.*' 
Again,  \n  Stlimus  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1 5941    "  I  would  fet  a  Up 
Abroach,   and  not  live  in  fear  of  my  wire's  ten  commandments." 

Stibtkns. 

5  Exit  Dutchefs.]  The  quarto  adds,  after  the  exit  of  Eleanor,  the 
following : 

"  King.  Believe  me,  my  love,  thou  wert  much  to  blame. 
"  I  would  not  for  a  thou  find  pounds  of  gold, 
"  My  noble  uncle  had  been  here  in  place.— 
"  But  fee,  where  he  comes !  I  am  glad  he  met  her  not."  Stxet. 

6  She's  tickled  "<**>>]  Tickled  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  See 
Vol.1*  p.  120,  n.4.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  perceiving 
this,  reads—"  her  fume  can  need  no  fpurs 5"  in  which  he  hat  been 
followed  by  all  the  fubfeqtrcnt  editors.     Maloni. 

7  —  faft  enough— .]  The  folio  TtAdt—farrt  enough*  Corroded  by 
Mr.  Pope.    Malon*. 

•But 
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in  mercy  to  deal  with  my  foal, 

luty  love  my  king  and  country ! 

the  nutter  that  we  have  in  hand  :— 

y  fovcreiga,  York  is  meeteft  man 

tor  regent  in  the  realm  of  Prance. 

efore  we  make  ele&ion,  give  me  leave 

feme  reafon,  of  no  little  force, 

rk  is  moft  nnmeet  of  any  man. 

PU  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  nnmeet. 

'  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 

I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

of  Somcnet  will  keep  me  here, 

diicharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

ice  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hand*. 

»,  I  dane'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

is  wis  beueg'd,  famiih'd,  and  loft. 

rhat  I  can  witnefi ;  and  a  fouler  faft 

r  'traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

ce,  head-ftrong  Warwick ! 

Age  of  pride,  why  (hould  I  hold  my  peace  ? 

ants  •/  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Ho  a  if  i  a  mni 
pBTia, 

infe  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treafou : 

the  duke  of  York  excufe  himfelf ! 
Doth  any  one  accufe  York  for  a  traitor? 
.  What  mean'ftthou,  Suffolk?  tell  me:  What 

are  thefe?     * 

eafe  it  your  majefty,  this  is  the  xnan 
i  accufe  his  matter  of  high  treafon : 
s  were  thefe ; — that  Richard,  duke  of  York* 
tful  heir  unto  the  Engiifh  crown ; 
your  majefty  was  an  ufurper. 
.  Say,  man,  were  thefe  thy  words  ? 
't  fhall  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  never  faid  nor 
f  fuch  matter :  God  is  my  witaefi#  I  am  falfc* 
>y  the  villain* 

K  4  •  Ptt. 
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«  Pet.  By  thefe  ten  bones  *,  my  lords,  [Mding  mf 
'  bands.]  he  did  fpeak  them  to  me  in  the  garret 
'  night,  as  we  were  fcouring  my  lord  of  York's  arm 

*  York.  Bale  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  fpcech:— 

*  I  do  befeech  your  royal  majefty, 

*  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  fpake 
words.  My  accufer  is  my  prentice;  and  when  I 
correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  i 
his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me :  I  have  good  wil 
of  this ;  therefore,  I  befeech  your  majefty,  do  not 
away  an  honeft  man  for  a  villain's  accufation. 

A  Hen.  Uncle,  what  fliall  we  fay  to  this  in  law? 

'  Gh.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 

*  Let  Somerfet  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 

*  fiecaufe  in  York  this  breeds  fufpicion : 

4  And  let  thefe  have  a  day  appointed  them  • 
'  For  (ingle  combat,  in  convenient  place ; 
'  Fbr  he  hath  witnefs  of  his  fervant's  malice : 

•  By  thefe  fen  Bones,  fcc.J  We  have  juft  heard  a  dutchefs  thi 
to  jet  her  ten  commandments  in  the  face  of  a  queen.  The  jefts  ii 
play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of  fingers.  This 
ration  is,  however,  very  ancient.  So,  in  The  longer  tbou  hief 
mere  Foot  t boss  art,  1 570: 

"  By  thefe  tennt  bones  I  will,  I  have  fworne*** 
It  occurs  like  wife  in  the  my  fiery  of  Candlemas  Day,  in  By  eke  St 
tad  in  Monfieur  Thomas,  1637.     Stkevins. 

9  And  let  them  have  a  day  appointed  tbem,  &c]  In  the  original 
quarto  1600,  the  correfponding  lines  (land  thus  : 

The  law,  my  lord,  ia  this.     By  cafe  it  refts  fufpiciout, 
That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed, 
And  thefe  to  try  each  other's  right  or  wrong, 
Which  fliall  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  chit  month) 
With  ebon  ft^vea  and  fandbags  combating, 
In  Smithfield,  before  your  royal  majefty. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  The  whole  Contention,  Sec.  prfa* 
1600,  was  an  imperfect  furreptitious  copy  of  Shakfpeare*s  play 
hibited  in  the  folio  j  but  what  fpurious  copy,  or  imperfect  trar 
taken  in  ihort-haad,  ever  produced  fuch  variations  as  thefe  ?  Mai 
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'  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doorn  \ 

£#«.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefty. 

Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;    *  for  God's  fake, 
•'  pity  my  cafe  I  the  fpight  of  man  prevaileth  againft  me. 

•  O,  Lord  have  mercy  uoon  me !  I  (hall  never  be  able 

•  to  tight  a  blow ;  O  Lord,  mv  heart ! 

Cto.  Sirrah,  or  you  muft  fight,  or  elfe  be  hang*d. 
*  Km  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prifon :  and  the  day 
'  Of  combat  ihall  be  the  lad  of  tne  next  month.-r- 

•  Come,  Somerfet,  we'll  fee  thee  fent  away.      [Exeunt. 

i  ~imU  tftmpbrtft  doom.']  After  this  line,  Mr.  Theobald  in- 
traduced  from  a  longer  fpeech  in  the  quarto,  the  two  following  lines; 
«  K'mg.  Than  be  it  fo.  My  lord  of  Somerfit, 
««  We  make  your  grace  regent  over  the  French.** 
The  plea  urged  by  Theobald  for  their  introduction  was,  that  otherwife 
Somerfet  thanks  the  king  before  he  had  declared  his  appointment;  but 
Shxklpeare,  I  foppofe,  thought  Henry's  aflent  might  be  exprefled  by  a 
nod.  Somerfet  knew  that  Humphrey's  doom  was  final  ;  as  like  wife  did  the 
Armourer,  for  he,  like  Somerfet,  accepts  the  combat,  without  waiting 
for  the  king's  confirmation  of  what  Gloftcr  had  faid.  Shakfpeare 
therefore  not  having  introduced  the  following  fpeech,  which  is  found  in 
the  firft  copy,  we  have  no  right  to  infert  it.  That  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  prefer  ved,  appears  from  the  concluding  line  of  the  pre  fent  fcene, 
la  which  Henry  addrefles  Somerfet;  whereas  in  the  quarto,  Somerfet 
gees  omtf  on  his  appointment.  This  is  one  of  thofe  minute  circumftancei 
which  may  be  urged  to  fliew  that  thefe  plays,  however  afterwards  worked 
up  by  Shakfpeare,  were  originally  the  production  of  another  author,  and 
that  the  quarto  edition  or  1600  was  printed  from  the  copy  originally 
written  by  that  author,  whoever  he  was.    Malomx. 

After  the  lines  infested  by  Theobald,  the  king  continues  his  fpeech 
thus: 

■  over  the  French ; 

And  to  defend  our  rights  'gainft  foreign  foes, 

And  fo  do  good  unto  the  realm  of  France. 

Make  hafte,  my  lord  j  'tis  time  that  you  were  gone : 

The  time  of  truce,  I  think,  is  full  expired. 
Sow*  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefty, 

And  take  my  leave,  to  poft  with  fpeed  to  France.    [Exit  Som. 
King.  Come,  uncle  Glofter  ;  now  let's  have  ourhorfe, 

For  we  will  to  St.  Albans  prefently. 

Madam,  your  hawk,  they  fay,  fs  fwift  of  flight, 

Aad  we  will  try  how&e  will  fly  to-day.  [gxtunt.  Stixvxks. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      IV. 

The  fame.    The  Duke  of  Glofter's  Garden. 

XffrVrMAlGElYjoURDAIN,  HUME,  SOUTHWELL,  aiti 
BOLINGBROKE*. 

•  Hume.  Come,  my  m afters ;  the  dutchefs,  I  tell  yoa, 

•  expedks  performance  of  your  promifes. 

•  Boling.  Mafter  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided : 

•  Will  her  ladyfhip  behold  and  hear  our  exorciims  •  ? 

•  Hume.  Ay ;  What  elfe  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage* 

•  Boling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  worn^n  of 

•  aninyincible  fpirit :  But  it  {hall  be  convenient,  mafter 

•  Humei  (hat  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be  bufy  be- 

•  low;  ana  fo,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave 
'  us.  [Exit  Hume.]  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  proftrate,  and 
«  grovel  on  the  earth :— ■•  John  Southwell*  read  you ;  and 

•  let  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Dutchefi ,  above. 

•  Dutch.  Well  faid,  my  matters ;  an4  welcome  all.  To 

•  this  geer ;  the  fooner  the  better.  v    " 

•  Boling.  Patience,  good  lady;   wizards  know  t^eif 

times: 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  iilent  of  the  night1, 

'The 

*  Enter,  Sec."]  The  quarto  reads  J 

Enter  Eleanor,  with  Sirjohn  Hwm,  Roger  Bolingbkokk,  m  torn* 
jarer,  and  Margery  Jourdain r  a  witeb. 
Eleanor.  Here,  fir  John,  take  this  fcroll  of  paper  herty 
Wherein  is  writ  the  queftions  you  fliall  aik  I 
And  I  will  (land  upon  this  tower  here, 
And  hear  the  fpirit  what  it  fays  to  you ; 
And  to  my  questions  write  the  anfwers  down. 

[She  goes  up  to  the  tower. 
Stexvins. 

•  _9t/r  exorcifms.]  See  Vol.  III.  p-475»  n.  7.     Maioni. 

3  —  the  filent  ef  the  night,]  Silent,  though  an  adjedi?e,  is  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  as  a  fubftantive.  So,  in  The  Tempefi,  the  vaft  of  night  ii 
ufcd  for  the  greater)  part  of  it.  The  old  quarto  reads — the  filence  of  the 
night  •    The  variation  between  the  copies  is  worth  notice. 

Belingbrook 
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*  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  fet  on  fire ; 

*  The  time  when  fcritch-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl4, 
"  And  fpirits  walk,  and  ghofts  break  up  their  graves, 

*  That  time  beft  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

*  Madam,  fit  yon,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raife, 
'  We  will  make  fail  within  a  h allow* d  verge. 

[Here  they  perform  the  ceremonies  appertaining,  and  make 
the  circle  \  Bolingbroke,  or  Southwell,  reads,  Con* 
joro  te,  &c.  //  thunders  and  lightens  terribly  ;  then 
the  fpirit  rifetb. 

•  Spir.  Adfam. 

•  M.  Jourd.  Afmath, 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whofe  name  and  power 

*  Thou  trembleft  at,  anfwer  that  I  (hall  afk ; 

*  For,  till  thou  fpeak,  thou  {halt  not  pafs  from  hence. 

•  Spir.  Afk  what  thou  wilt : — That  I  had  faid  and 

done s ! 
Jfeling.  Firfi,  of  the  king*     What  Jhall  of  him  become  *  f 

[Reading  out  of  a  paper » 
Spir* 
Bo/hgbrooke  makes  t  circle, 
Bol.  Dark  night,  dread  night,  theJS/ence  of  the  night, 
Wherein  the  furiea  maflc  in  belli (h  troopi, 
Send  up,  I  charge  yon,  from  Cocytui'  lake 
The  fpirit  Aikalon  to  come  to  me  j 
To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centrick  earth, 
And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye  ! 
Alkalon,  afcend,  afcend!'* 
In  a  fpeech  already  qooted  from  the  quarto,  Eleanor  fayt,  they  haft 
■■  'Caft  their  fpells  in  Jiitnce  of  the  night,     St  ik  viva. 

4  —  ban-dogs  bow/,]  The  etymology  of  the  word  ban -dogs  if  «n« 
fettled.     They  feem,  however,  to  have  been  defigned  by  poett  to  fig* 
nify  fome  terrifick  beinga  whofe  office  it  wai  to  make  fight  hideous,  Uka 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  firft  book  and  eighth  fa  tire  of  Horace  t 
««  _  ferpentes,  at  que  videres 
•'  Infena  s  errare  canes"     STllvim: 
>  —Tb*t  I  bad  (aid  and  done/]  It  was  anciently  belirred  that  fairita 
who  were  raifed  by  incantations,  remain*d  above  ground,  and  anfwer'4 
queftions  with  reludance.     See  both  Lucan  and  Statiui.     Stzzyxms* 

•  —What  f>sll  of  him  become  t]  Here  is  another  proof  of  what  has 
been  already  fuggefted.  In  the  quarto  1600,  it  is  concerted  betweta 
Mother  Jourdain  and  Bolingbroke  that  be  fliould  frame  a  circle,  fcc* 
and  that  Ac  Jfcould  «  fall  proftratt  on  the  ground/'  to  "  whifpcr  with, 
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Sfir.  The  duke  yet  lires,  that  Henry  (hall  depoft  j 
J3nt  him  out-liVe,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[Js  the  Spirit  Jpeaks,  Southwell  writes  the  anfwer* 

Boling,  What  fate  awaits  the  duke  of Suffolk?    '   ' 

$pir.  By  Water  (hall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

Boling.  Whatjhall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ? 

Spir.  Let  him  (hun  caftles ; 
Safer  fhall  he  be  upon  the  fandy  plains, 
Than  where  caftles  mounted  Hand  7. 
f  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure, 

'  Boling.  Defcend  to  darknefs,  and  the  burning  lake)  : 
♦Falfe  fiend,  avoid8! 

[Thunder  and  lightning.     Spirit  defcend^ 

the  devils  below.**  (Southwell  is  not  introduced  in  that  piece.)  Accord- 
ingly, as  foen  as'  the  incantations  begin,  Bolingkroke  reads  the  queftiona 
out  of  a  paper,  as  here.  But  our  poet  has  exprefsly  f.  id  \n  the  preceding 
•art  of  this  fcene  that  Southwell  was  to  read  them.  Here  however  he 
inadvertently  follows  his  original  as'itlay  before  him,  forgetting  that 
confidently  with  what  he  had  already  written,  he  fhould  have  deviated 
from  it.  He  has  fallen  into  the  fame  kind  of  inconfiftency  in  Romeo  mud 
Juliet,  by  fometimes  adhering  to  and  fometimei  deftrting  the  poem  oo 
which  he  formed  that  tragedy.     Maloni.  ' 

7  Than  where  caftles  mounted  ftand.]  I  remember  to  have  read  this 
prophecy  in  fome  of  our  old  chronicles,  where,  I  think,  it  runs  thus  \ 

"  Safer  fhall  he  be  on  fand, 

"  Than  where  caftles  mounted  ftand  :" 
at prefent  I  do  not  recollect  where.    Stiivins.  < 

*  Talje  fiend,  avoid  I]  Inftead  of  this  fhort  fpeech  at  the  difmilfioa) 
iS){the  fpirjt,  the  old  quarto  gives  us  the  following : 

•«  Then  down,  I  fay,  unto  the  damned  pool,       ' 

«•  Where  Pluto  in  his  fiery  waggon  fits, 

"  Riding,  amidft  the  fing'd  and  parched  fmoakij 

«  The  road  of  Dytat,  by  the  river  Styx } 

««  There  howle  and  burn  for  ever  in  thofe  flames! 

"  Rife,  Jordane,  rife,  and  flay  thy  charming  fpeUs  :— ■ 

«  'Zounds !  we  are  betray'd  !" 
Dttat  is  written  by  miftakeibr  Ditit,  the  genitive  cafe  of  Dit,  whick 
It  mftd  inftead  of  the  nominative  by  more  than  one  ancient  author.  So, 
.  ia  Tho.  Drant's  Tranflation  of  the  fifth  Satire  of  Horace,  1567  s 

"  And  by  that  meanes  made  manye  foules  lord  DitW  hall  to 
feeke."    Stievens* 
Here  again  we  have  fuch  a  variation  is  never  could  hare  arisVn  from 
m%  imperfect  traofcript*    M  alone. 

4  £**<? 


Unter  YORJCi  Hud  Buckingham,  haftilj,  with  thtir 
guards,  and  others* 

4  York.  Lar  hands  upon  thefe  traitors,  and  their  train.- 

•  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch.— 

'  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  commonweal 

4  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains  ; 

4  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

4  See  you  well  guerdon 'd  for  thefe  good  deferts. 

•  Dutch.  Not  half  fo  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king* 

•  Injurious  duke  ;  that  threat' ft  where  is  no  caufe. 

•  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  yo«f 

this  ?  [  Shewing  her  the  papers* 

•  Away  with  them  ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  clofe, 

4  And  kept  afunder:— You,  madam,  mail  with  us:-* 

•  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. —  [Exit  Dutch,  from  above* 

•  We'll  fee  your  trinkets  here  all  forth- coming ; 

'  All.— Away \\Exeunt  guards , with Sou t h .Bol i n g.&c< 

•  York.  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watch'd  her 

well  9 : 

•  A  pretty  plot,  well  chofen  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  fee  the  devil's  writ. 

What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads* 

The  duke  jet  lives,  that  Henry  Jh all  depofe; 
But  him  out-live,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

•  Why,  this  is  juft, 

•  Aio  fet  jEacida,  Romanos  vincere  pofle* 
Well,  to  the  reft: 

Tell  Mtm>  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  T 

9  Ltd  Buckingham,  methinks,  Sec.]  This  repetition  of  the  proprie- 
ties, which  it  altogether  unneceflary,  after  what  the  fpe&ators  had 
heard  in  the  fcene  immediately  preceding,  is  not  to  be  found  in  thefirft 
•dition  of  this  play.    Pops. 

They  are  not,  it  ii  true,  found  in  this  fcene,  but  they  are  repeated  in 
the  fubfequent  fcene,  in  which  Buckingham  brings  an  account  of  this 
proceeding  to  the  king.  This  alfo  is  a  variat'mn  that  only  could  pro* 
ceed  from  various  authors*     Maloni. 

•  Tell  me,  &c.1  Yet  thefe  two  words  were  not  in  the  paper  read  by 
Bolingbroke,  which  York  has  now  in  his  hand ;  nor  are  they  in  the 
•riginal  play.  Here  we  have  a  fpeciea  of  inaccuracy  peculiar  to  Shak- 
tptarti  of  which  he  has  bee*  guilty  in  other  places.    Sec  p.  i  iS,  where 

Gloftet 
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JBj  Water  (ball  be  die,  and  take  bis  eud**~ 
What  Jball  betide  the  duke  of  Somer/et  ?-~ 
Let  bimjbun  ca flier ; 
Safer  Jball  be  be  upon  the  fandj  plains, 
Tban  *wbere  caftles  mounted  ft  and. 

•  Come,  come,  my  lords  ; 

•  Thcfc  oracles  are  hardily  attain'd1, 

•  And  hardly  underfbod. 

•  The  king  is  now  in  progrefs  towards  Taint  Albans  | 

•  With  him,  the  hufband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

•  Thither  go  thefe  news,  as  faft  as  horfe  can  cany  them  ) 

•  A  forry  breakfaft  for  my  lord  prote&of . 

4  Buck.  Your  grace  (hall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of 
York, 

•  To  be  the  poft,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

«  York.  At  your  pleafure,my  good  lord.— Who's  withi* 

•  there,  ho  1 

Enter  a  Servant. 

•  Invite  my  lords  of  Salifbury,  and  Warwick, 

•  To  flip  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away !       [Exeunt* 


A  C  T    II.      SCENE    I, 

Saint  Albans. 

tnter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,   Glostir, 
Cardinal,  a*/ Suffolk,  <witb  Falconers  hollaing. 

4  4£j  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook*, 

•  I  faw  not  better  fport  thefe  feven  years'  day: 

*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 

Glofter  and  Winchefter  read  the  fame  paper  differently,  and  the  note  \m 
the  Affimdix  on  that  variation,  which  I  had  not  attended  to  till  that 
iheet  wai  worked  off.     See  alfo  Vol. IV.  p.  55,  n.  6.     Maloni. 

1  —  are  hardily  *//#/»'</,]  \.  e.  a  great  rilque  and  hazard  it  run  t% 
obtain  them.     Theobald. 

The  folio  rttdi—bard/y.  The  correction  waft  made  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, and  ha*  been  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  Maloni. 

a  —  for  fipni  st  the  Ir-k,]  The  falconer*!  term  for  hawking  at 
water-fowl.    Jomnsom. 

AncL 
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And*  ten  to  One,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out1. 
9  K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 

*  And  what  a  pitch  (he  flew  above  the  reft*  !— 

*  To  fee  how  Ciod  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 

•  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain  or  climbing  high4. 
Smf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majefty, 

My  Tori  protector's  hawks  do  tower  fo  well ; 
They  know,  their  mailer  loves  to  be  aloft5, 

•  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 
'  GI§.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  bafe  ignoble  mind 

'  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  foar. 

*  Car.  I  thought  as  much  ;  he'd  be  above  the  clouds* 

9  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  How  think  you  by  that? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven? 

*  K.  £&*.  The  treaiury  of  everlafting  joy ! 

*  Cor* Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;  thine  eyes  and  thought* 
9  Beat  on  a  crown6,  the  treafure  of  thy  heart ; 

Pernicious 

3  —  tbt  wind  was  very  bigb  ; 

And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  bad  not  gone  out.!  I  am  told  by  a  gentle* 
anan  better  acquainted  with  falconry  than  myfelf,  that  the  meaning, 
however  expretfed,  it,  that  the  wind  being  high,  it  was  ten  to  one  that 
the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away  }  a  trick  which  hawks  often  play 
their  m afters  in  windy  wea:her.     Johnson. 

The  wind  wai  (o  high  it  was  ten  to  one  that  old  Joan  would  not  hare 
taken  her  flight  at  the  game.     Percy. 

The  ancient  books  of  hawking  do  not  enable  me  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  fuch  difcordant  explanations.  It  may  yet  be  remarked,  that 
the  terms  belonging  to  this  once  popular  amu Cement,  were  in  general 
fettled  with  the  utmolt  precifion  ;  and  1  may  at  lead  venture  to  declare, 
that  a  mittrefs  might  have  been  kept  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  falcon* 
To  compound  a  medicine  to  cure  one  of  thefe  birds  of  worms,  it  was 
meceflary  to  deftroy  no  fewer  animals  than  a  lamb,  a  culver,  a  pigeon9 
a  buck,  and  a  cat.  I  have  this  intelligence  from  the  Booke  of  Hank* 
**Z*t  &r«  by  dame  Julyana  Bernes,  bl.  1.  no  date.     Stkevxns* 

*  And  what  a  pitch t  &c.J   In  the  old  play  we  find  : 

'<  Uncle  Glofter,  how  high  your  hawk  did  foar, 

"  And  on  afudden  foiuc'd  tbt  partridge  doivn"     MaLONX. 

4  —  are  t ain  of  climbing  bigb,]  Fain9  in  this  place,  ngnifies  fond* 
The  word  (as  I  am  informed)  is  (till  ufed  in  Scotland.     Stixvsns. 

5  —  to  be  aloft \\  Perhaps  alluding  to  the  adage:  "  High  flying 
hawks  are  fit  for  princes/*     See  Ray's  ColUQien,    Stikvxns* 

*  —  thine  eyes  and  tbougbts 

Beat  on  a  crown,]  So,  in  the  Temp  eft  i 

**  D9 
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Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer. 

That  fmooth'ft  it  fo  with  king  and  common-weal ! 

'  GIo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priefthood  grown  p€* 
remptory  ? 

•  Tant^tne  ant  mis  cttleftibus  ir*  t 

•  Churchmen  To  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  fuch  malice  ; 

•  With  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it  *  ? 

'  Suf.  No  malice,  fir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 

•  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  fo  bad  a  peer. 

GIo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord-prote&brfhip. 

GIo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  iniblente* 

<%.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Glofter. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 
Good  queen  ;  and  whet  not  on  thefe  furious  peers, 
For  blcfTed  are  the  p?ace-makers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blefled  for  the  peace  I  make, 
Againft  this  proud  prote&or,  with  my  fword ! 

GIo.  Faith,  holy  uncle,  Vould  'twere  come  to  that ! 

[Afide  to  the  Cardinal* 

*  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'ft.  \Afii$. 
'  GIo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  matter, 

•  In  thine  own  perfon  anfwer  thy  abufe.  [A/tde. 

€  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'it  not  peep  :  an  if  thotf  d&r'Jr* 

•  This  evening,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  grove.         [Ajidt. 

€  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

*  Car.  Believe  me,  coufin  Gloller, 

•  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  fo  fuddenly, 

•  We  had  had  more  fport. — Come  with  thy  two-hand  fword* 

[Jfide  to  Glo# 

"  Do  not  infeft  your  mind  with  beating  on  , 

<•  The  ftranyenefs  of  this  bufinefs." 
Again,  in  the  Two  Noble  Km/men,  1634  : 
«*  This  her  mind  beats  on.** 
I  have  given  thele  inftances  of  this  phrafe,  becaufe  Dr.  Johnfor 
interpretation  of  it  was  certainly  incorrect.     He  fuppofed  there  was 
tllufion  to  a  hawk's  bating  the  wing.     Maloni. 
Again,  in  Lilly's  Maids  Met amor pbojis,   1600  : 

"  With  him  whofe  reftlefs  thoughts  do  beat  on  thee."    Sti 

*  —can  you  doit?]  The  old  play,  quarto  1600,  reads  more  u 
Ugibly,— *"  Good  uncle,  can  you  due  ?"    Malonz. 
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.  Oh.  True  1  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd  ? — the  eaft  fide  of  the  grove7  ? 
GIo.  Cardinal,  1  am  with  you.  \Afidt* 

K,  Hem.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Glofler? 
c  GIo.  Talking  of  hawking  ;  nothing  elfe,  my  lord.— - 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  prielt,  I'll  ihave  your  crown  for 
this, 

•  Or  all  my  fence  (hall  fail 8 .  [A/Me* 
*  Car.  Medtce  teipfum ;                                1           r  jC 1 

9  Proteaor,  fee  to't  well,  proteft  yourfelf.  J  L^"'* 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;    fo  do  your  ftomachs, 
lords9. 

•  How  irkfome  is  this  mufick  to  my  heart ! 

•  When  fuch  firings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

•  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  llrife. 

Enter  am  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans,  crying ,  A  Miracle  ! 

GIo.  What  means  this  noife  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  doll  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inbah.  A  miracle !  a  miracle  ! 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle, 

Inbab.  Forfooth,  a  blind  man  at  faint  Alban's  ihrine, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  fight ; 
A  man*  that  ne'er  faw  in  his  life  before. 

7  Are  you  advis'd,  &c.]  Do  you  underftand  ?-^This  line,  which  ia 
the  old  copy  is  given  to  Giofter,  wai,  I  think,  rightly  transferred  by 
Mr.  Theobald  to  the  Cardinal.  In  the  original  play  the  Cardinal  de- 
fires  Giofter  to  bring  "  his  fword  and  buckler/',  The  two-band  /word 
was  fome times  called  the  long  /word,  and  in  common  ufe  before  the 
introduction  of  the  rapier.  Juftice  Shallow  in  the  Merry  rVrvet  of 
Wtndfor  boafts  of  the  exploits  he  had  performed  in  hit  youth  with 
this  inftrument.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  228,  n.  8.     Maloni. 

*  —  my  fence  Jball  fail.]  Fence  is  the  art  of  defence.  So,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing: 

(i  Defpight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice.1*  Stciveni  • 

9  The  winds  grow  tig  by  fo  do  your  ftomacbs,  lords.]  This  line 
Shakfpeare  hath  injudicioufly  adopted  from  the  old  play,  changing  only 
the  word  color  [choler]  to  ft  out  acts.  In  the  old  play  the  altercation  ap- 
pears not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry.  Here  Shakfpeare  certainly  in- 
tended that  it  fliould  pafs  between  the  Cardinal  and  Glofter  afide\  and 
yet  he  has  inadvertently  adopted  a  line,  and  added  others,  that  imply 
that  Henry  has  heard  the  appointment  they  have  made.     Maloni. 

Vol.  VI.  L  «  K.  Htn. 
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<  K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believing  four? 
r  Gives  light  in  darknefs,  comfort  in  defpair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans,  and  his  brethren ;  am 
Si  mp cox,  home  between  two  per/ons  in  a  ehair ;  hi 
wife  and  a  great  multitude  following* 

•  Car.  Here  come  the  townfmen  on  proccffion, 

•  To  prefent  your  highnefs  with  the  man. 

•  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 

•  Although  by  his  fight  his  fin  be  muitiply'd. 

*  Glo.  Stand  by,  my  mailers,  bring  him  near  the  king 

•  His  highnefs'  pleafure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumftance, 

•  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord* 

What,  had  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  reftor'd  ? 
Simp.  Born  blind,  an't  pleafe  your  grace. 
Wife.  Piy>  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worfhip. 
Glo.  Had'fl  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'ft  hav 

better  told. 
K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  Born  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your  grace. 
4  K.  Hen.  Poor  fouP  God's  goodnefs  hath  been  grea 

to  thee : 

*  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pafs, 

4  But  (till  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
"  $£.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'ft  thou  here  b 
chance, 

*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  fhrine  ? 

4  Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion;  being  call'd 

*  A  hundred  times,  and  oftner,  in  my  fleep 

*  By  good  faint  Alban ;  who  faid, — Simpcox,  come1; 
4  Come,  offer  at  my  Jbrine,  and  I  will  help  thee. 

1  —  Simpcox,  come ;]  The  old  copy  has  Simon.  Probably  Sim.  on 
was  fet  dowa  in  the  Ml.  it  being  a  very  frequent  practice  in  the  dr; 
matick  Mfs.  of  our  author's  time  to  write  only  the  firft  fyllable  • 
proper  names.  Mr.  Theobald,  I  find,  had  made  the  fame  ementratioi 
though  it  was  not  followed  in  the  fubfequent  editions j  and  an  anoni 
jnous  writer,  I  have  lately  obfaved,  has  accounted  as  I  have  done  for  rJ 
miftakt*    Ma  ions. 
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*  Wife.  Moft  true,  fbrfooth  ;  and  many  time  and  oft 
*  Myfelf  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  fo. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 
Suf.  How  cam 'ft  thou  fo  ? 
Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 
Wife.  A  plum-tree,  mafter. 
Glo.  How  long  haft  thou  been  blind  ? 
Simp.  O,  born  fo,  mafter. 
Glo.  What,  and  would'ft  climb  a  tree  ? 
Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

•  Wife.  Too  true  ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 

•  Gt*.  'Mafs/thou  lov'dft  plums  well,  that  would'ft  ven- 

ture fo. 

•  Simp.  Alas,  good  mafter,  my  wife  defir'd  fome  dam- 

ions, 
'And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

•  Glo.  A  fubtle  knave  !  but  yet  it  (hall  not  ferve. — 

'  Let  me  fee  thine  eyes :— wink  now ; — now  open  them  :— 
'In  my  opinion,  jet  thou  fee'ft  not  well. 

'  Simp.  Yes,  mafter,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God,  and 
faint  Alban. 

Glo.  Say 'ft  thou  me  fo  ?  What  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 

Simp.  Red,  mafter;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that's  well  faid :  what  colour  is  my  gown  off 

Simp.  Black,  forfooth  ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know*  ft  what  colour  jet  is  of? 

Suf.  And  yet,  [  think,  jet  did  he  never  fee. 

Glo.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many. 

•  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  firrah,  what's  my  name? 

Simp.  Alas,  mafter,  I  know  not. 
Glo.  What's  his  name  ? 
Simp.  I  know  not. 
Glo.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  mafter. 
Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 
Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  pleafe  you,  mafter. 
GZ*.  Then  Saunder,  fit  there,  the  tyingeft  knave 
In  Chrifteridom.    If  thou  hadft  been  born  blind, 
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Thou  might'ft  as  well  have  known  all  our  name?. 

As  thus  to  name  the  fcveral  colours  we 

Do  wear.     Sight  may  diftinguiih  of  colours  ; 

But  fuddenly  to  nominate  them  all, 

It  is  impoffible. — 

My  lords,  faint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle  ; 

And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  *  to  be  great* 

That  could  reftore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.  O,  mafler,  that  you  could  ! 

GIo.  My  mailers  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  hot  beadles 
in  your  town,  and  things  call'd  whips  ? 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  pleafe  your  grace. 

GIo.  Then  fend  for  one  prefently . 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  ftraight. 

[Exit  an  Attendant* 

GIo.  Now  fetch  me  a  ftool  hither  by  and  by.  [A  ftool 
brought  out.]  Now,  firrah,  if  you  mean  to  fave  yourfelf 
from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  ftool,  and  run  away. 

Simp,  Alas,  mafter,  I  am  not  able  to  Hand  alone : 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Beadle. 
GIo.  Well,  fir,  we  muil  have  you  find  your  legs.  Sirrah 
beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  fame  ftool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  firrah ;  off  with, 
your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  mailer,  what  (hall  I  do?  I  am  not  able  tor 
ftand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he  leaps  $ver  the 
ftool,  and  rum  away  ;  and  the  people  follow,  and  cry, 
A  Miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  fee'il  thou  this,  and  bear'ft  fo  long? 

*  3J.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh,  to  fee  the  villain  run, 

*  GIo.  Follow  the  knave  ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 

*  Wife.  Alas,  fir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

GIo .  Let  them  be  whipt  through  every  market  town  till 
they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  &c* 

*  —  that  cunning—  ]  Folio— it  cunning.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
That  was  probably  contracted  in  tMTMf.  >  ft.    M aj.  o  n  b« 

Car. 
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*  Car*  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to  day. 

'  S*f.  True ;  made  the  lame  tb  leap,  and  fly  away. 

*  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 

'  You  made,  in  a  day,  my  16rd>  whole  towns  to  fly*. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

'  K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  coufm  Buckingham? 

*  &rci.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfola3. 
c  A  fort  of  naughty  perfons,  lewdly  bent 4,— 

'  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
'  Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 

*  The  ring-leader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

*  Have  pra&is'd  dangeroufly  againft  your  ftate, 

*  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers:    • 
'  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 

v  Railing  up  wicked  fpirits  from  under  ground, 
'  Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 
'  And  other  of  your  highnefs'  privy  council, 
'  As  more  at  large  your  grace,  (hall  underftand. 

*  Car.  And  fo,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 

*  Your  lady  is  forth-coming '  yet  at  London. 

*  • .  •  • 

*  —  whole  towns  to  fly*]  Here  in  the  old  play  the  king  adds  : 

"  Have  done;  I  fay  ;  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  that." 

Maloni. 
3  Such  at  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold*  &c«]  In  the  original  play 
the  correfponding  fpeech  (lands  thus ;  and  the  variation  it  worth  noting  i 
"  111  newt  for  feme,  my  lord,  and  this  it  it, 
4C  That  proud  dame  Elinor,  our  protestor's  wife, 
"  Hath  plotted  treafons  *gainft  the  king  and  peers, 
"  By  witchcrafts,  forceries,  and  conjuring* : 
"  Who  by  fuch  means  did  raife  a  fpirit  up, 
"  To  tell  her  what  hap  fliould  betide  the  ftate  } 
««  But  ere  they  had  fini&'d  their  d'evilim  drift, 
«'  By  York  and  myfelf  they  were  all  forpritfd, 
«  And  here'*  the  anfwer  the  devil  did  make  to  them," 

"  Maloni. 
4-  A  fort  —  lewdly  tent,!  Lewdly,  in  this  place,  and  In  fonie  others, 
does  no;  fignify  wuntonht  but  wickedly*  '  STtXVXNt. 

The  word  is  fo  ufed  in  old  acts  of  parliament.    A  fort  U  a  company \ 
See  Vol.11,  p.  490,  n.  5.     Ma  lone. 
5  Tour  lady  it  forth-coming— ]  That  is,  Your  lady  is  in  cuftody. 

Johmsok. 
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4  This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  weapon's  edge  ; 
4  'Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your.  hour. 

[J/MctoGhOSTER. 

€  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflid  my  heard 

#  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquilh'd  all  my  powers : 

*  And,  vanquifh'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

•  Or  to  the  meaneft  groom. 

*  K.Hen.  O  God,  what  mifchiefs  work  the  wicked  ones  \ 

•  Heaping  confufion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  ! 

*  ^  Mar.  Glofter,  fee  here  the  tainture  of  thy  ncft  ; 

•  And,  look,  thyfelf  be  faultlefs,  thou  wert  beft. 

f  Glo.  Madam,  for  mvfelf 6,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal, 
'  How  I  have  lov'd  my  icing,  and  common-weal : 
4  And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  (lands  ; 
4  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
4  Noble  &e  is  ;  but,  if  (he  have  forgot 
4  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  fuch 

*  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

4  I  bani(h  her,  my  bed,  and  company ; 

4  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law,  and  (hame, 

«  That  hath  dimonour'd  Glofter's  honed  name* 

4  K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repofc  us  here  : 
4  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
'  To  look  into  this  bufinefs  thoroughly, 
\4  And  call  thefe  foul  offenders  to  their  anfwers  ; 
/  And  poife  the  caufe  in  judice'  equal  fcales, 
4  Whofe  beam  (lands  fure,  whofe  rightful  caufe  prevails, 

[Flourijb*     Exeunt. 

*  Madam  for  my  [elf,  &c]  Thus  in  the  original  play : 

"  And  pardon  me,  my  gracious  fovcreign, 
««  For  here  I  (wear  unto  your  majefty, 
"  That  I  am  guildefs  of  thefe  heinous  crimes, 
• "  Which  mv  ambitious  wife  hath  falfely  done  t 
*«  And  for  me  would  betray  her  fovereign  lord, 
«c  I  here  renounce  her  from  my  bed  and  board  | 
"  And  leave  her  open  for  the  law  to  judge, 
••  Vnlefs  Jhe  dear  herfelf  of  this  foul  deal."    Mai. on  *• 
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SCENE    II. 
London.     The  Duke  ©/"York's  Garden. 
Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 
'  ftnf  •  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick, 
*  Our  fimple  fupper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
'  In  this  clofe  walk,  to  fatisfy  myfelf, 
'  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 
'  Which  is  infallible 7,  to  England's  crown. 
*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin  :  and  if  thy  claim  be  good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  fubje&s  to  command. 
York.  Then  thus  :— 

*  Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  feven  fons : 

«  The  firft,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales  ; 

*  The  fecond,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 

*  Lioael,  duke  of  Clarence  ;  next  to  whom, 

*  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancafter : 

*  The  nfth,  was  Edmond  Langley  %  duke  of  York; 

«  The  fixth,  was  Thomas  of  Wooditock,  duke  of  Glofter  f 

*  William  of  Windfor  was  the  feven  th,  and  laft. 

*  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  dy'd  before  his  father  ; 
c  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  fon, 

*  Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  as  king  ; 

*  Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancafler, 
€  The  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

?  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*  Seiz'd  on  the  realm  ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king ; 

'  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  fhe  came* 
c  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know9, 

*  Harmlefs  Richard  was  murder'd  traiteroufly. 

*War+ 

7  Which  is  infainble,]  I  know  not  well  whether  he  meant  the  opi- 
nion or  the  title  is  infallible.    Johnson. 

Sorely  he  meant  hit  title,     Malone. 

•  TheJIfth,  was  Edmond  Lanrley,  Sec]  The  author  of  the  original 
play  has  ignorantly  enumerated  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  at 
Edward's  fifth  Ton  ;  and  reprefented  the  Duke  of  York  as  Edward** 
fccondfon.     Ma  l  one. 

9  —  as  all  j9u  know,]  In  the  original  play  the  words  are,  "  —as  you 
Utb  know***    This  mode  of  phrafeology,  when  the  fpeaker  addreflet 
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*  War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

•  Thus  got  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by  right  5 

•  For  Richard,  the  firft  Ion's  heir,  being  dead* 

•  The  iflue  of  the  next  fon  fhould  have  reign'd. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dy'd  without  an  heir. 

*  York.  The  third  fon,  duke  of  Clarence,  (from  whoffe 

line 

•  I  claim  the  crown,)  had  iflue — Philippe,  a  daughter, 

•  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

•  Edmund  had  iflue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 

•  Roger  had  ifloe — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke* 
'  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 

«  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
'  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died  *. 

•  But, 

only  two  perfons,  is  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.    In  K.  Henry  IV.  P  IK 
Act  III.  (c.  i.  the  king  addretfing  Warwick  and  Surrey,  fays, 

"  Why  then  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords.  *    Maloni. 

*  Who  kept  blm  in  captivity,  till  be  died.]  I  have  obferved  in  a  for- 
mer note,  (p.  44,  n.  8.)  that  the  hiftorians  as  well  as  the  dramaticfc 
poets  have  been  (trangcly  miftaken  concerning  this  Edmond  Mortimer, 
Earl  0/  March,  who  was  (o.  far  from  being  "  kept  in  captivity  till  he 
died,"  that  he  appears  to  have  been  at  liberty  during  the  whole  reign 
of  King  Henry  V.  and  to  have  been  trufted  and  employed  by  him  5  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  was  confined,  as  a  Jfate^prifsner,  by  Kinf 
Henry  IV.  Being  only  fix  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
3398,  he  was  delivered  by  Henry  in  ward  to  his  fon  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a  minor  and  related 
to  the  family  on  the  throne,  both  he  and  his  brother  Roger  were  un- 
der the  particular  care  of  the  king.  At  the  age  often  years,  in  1402. 
he  headed  a  body  of  Herefordshire  men  againft  Owen  Glendower ;  and 
they  being  routed,  he  was  taken  pri Toner  by  Owen,  and  is  faid  by  Wai- 
fingham  to  have  contracted  a  marriage  with  Glendower'a  daughter,  and 
to  have  been  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Shrcwfbury  ;  but  I  believe  the 
Itory  of  his  being  affianced  to  Glcndower's  daughter  is  a  miftake,  and 
that  the  hiftorian  has  confounded  Mortimer  with  Lord  Gray  of  Ruth- 
vin,  who  was  like  wife  taken  prifoner  by  Glendower,  and  actually  did 
marry  his  daughter.  Edmond  Mortimer  Earl  of  March  married  Anne 
Stafford,  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Earl  of  Stafford.  ]f  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewfljury  he  was  probably  brought  there  againft  his  will,  to 
grace  the  caufe  of  the  rebels.    The  Peicies  in  the  ManifcHo  which 

they 
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•  Bat,  to  the  reft. 

*  York.  His  eldeft  fitter,  Anne, 

*  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crowij, 

'  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge  ;  whq  was  (on 
«  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  fon. 

&ey  publiuSed  a  little  before  that  battle,'  fpeak  of  him,  not  as  a  con- 
federate of  Owen's,  but  at  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen 
had  confined,  and  whom,  finding  that  the  king  for  political  reafonfc 
would  not  ranfom  him,  they  at  their  own  charges  had  ranfomed.  After 
that  battle,  he  was  certainly  under  the  care  of  the  king,  he  and  hit 
brother  in  the  feventh  year  of  that  reign  having  had  annuities  of  twt> 
hundred  pounds  and  one  hundred  marks  allotted  to  them,  for  thdr  main- 
tenance during  their  minorities. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  faid  refpe&ing  the  truft  rtpofed 
in  him  during  the  whole  reign  of  K.  Henry  V.  I  may  add,  that  in  the 
fixth  year  of  that  king  this  Earl  of  March  was  with  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury at  the  fiege  of  Frefnes;  and  foon  afterwards  with  the  king  himfelf 
at  the  fiege  of  Melun.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  constituted  Lieuti- 
KANT  or  Normandy.  He  attended  Henry  when  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  French  King,  Sec.  at  Melun,  to  treat  about  a  marriage 
Irith  Catharine,  and  he  accompanied  the  queen  when  /he  returned  from 
France  in  1422,  with  the  corpfc  of  her  hulband. 

One  of  the  fources  of  the  miftakes  in  our  old  hiftories  concerning  thif 
earl,  I  believe,  was  this  :  he  was  probably  confounded  with  one  of  hit 
kinfmen,  a  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  was  confined  for  a  long  time  in. 
the  Tower,  and  at  laft  was  executed  in  1424.  That  perfon  however, 
could  not  have  been  his  uncle  (as  has  been  faid  in  p.  44,  n.  S.)  for  he 
had  but  one  legitimate  uncle,  and  his  name  was  Edmond*  The  Sir 
John  Mortimer,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  was  perhaps  coufin 
germ  an  to  the  laft  Edmond  Earl  of  March,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  hit 
uncle  Edmond. 

I  take  this,  opportunity  of  correcting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  note  above 
referred  to.  1  have  faid  that  Lionel  Duke .  of  Clarence  was  married 
to  Elisabeth  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulfter,  in  1360.  I  havefince 
learned  that  he  was  affianced  to  her  in  his  tender  years  j  and  confe- 
^oentiy  Lionel,  having  been  born  in  1338,  might  have  had  his  daughter 
Philippa  in  1354*  Philippa,  I  find,  was  married  in  1370,  at  the  age  of 
fixtecn,  to  Edmond  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  who  was  himielf  born  in 
1351.  Their  fon  Roger  was  born  in  1371,  and  muft  have  been  married 
to  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kenf,  in  the  year  1388,  or  1389, 
for  their  daughter  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  wai 
born  in  1389.  Edmond  Mortimer,  Roger's  eldeft  fon,  (the  Mortimer 
of  Shakfpeare's  K.  Henry  IV,  and  the  perfon  who  has  given  occafion 
to  this  tedious  note,)  was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1392  $  and 
confequently  when  he  died  in  his  cattle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5, 
he  was  thirty- two  years  old.    Malom. 
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*  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom  :  (he  was  heir  % 
'  To  Roger,  earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  fon 

'  Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 

*  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
«  So,  if  the  iflue  of  the  elder  fon 

«  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

*  War.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain  tHajft 

this  ?  T 

f  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
f  The  fourth  fon  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third, 

*  Till  Lionel's  iflue  fails,  his  mould  not  reign : 

*  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flouriflies  in  thee, 

'  And  in  thy  fons,  fair  flips  of  fucha  flock.— 

'  Then,  father  Salifbury,  kneel  we  both  together  ; 

'  And,  in  this  private  plot  *,  be  we  the  firft, 

*  That  mail  falute  our  rightful  fovereign 

*  With  honour  of  his  birth-right  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  fovereign  Richard,  England's  kingf 
'  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your  king 
'  Till  I  be  crown'd  ;  and  that  my  fword  be  flain'd         - 

*  With  heart-blood  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter : 

*  And  that's  not  fuddenly  to  be  perform' d  : 

*  But  with  advice,  and  fllent  fecrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  thefe  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  infolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerfet's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them,  ' 

*  Till  they  have  fnar'd  the  fhepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey  : 

*  'Tis  that  they  feek ;  and  they,  in  feeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophefy. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off ;  we  know  your  mind  a) 

full. 

*  War.  My  heart  aflures  me 3,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 

*  ~- private  plot%]  SequefterM  fpot  of  ground.     Maloni*' 

3  My  heart  ajfuret  me,]  Inftcad  of  this  couplet,  we  find  in  the  old 
t»lay  no  lefs  than  ten  lines  j  To  that  if  we  fuppofe  that  piece  to  be  an 
imperfect  tranfeript  of  this,  we  mud  acknowledge  the  tranferiber  had 
a  good  brag  memory,  for  he  remembered  what  he  aerer  could  have 
either  heard  or  feen.    Ma  low*. 

'Shall 
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<  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king* 

'  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  aflure  rhyfelf, — 
if  Richard  fhall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
4  The  greateft  man  in  England,  but  the  king.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  of juftice. 

Trumpets  founded.    Enter  King  Henry,  £>ueen  Marca. 

"T,    Qloster,    York,    Suffolk,    and    Salis- 

bur  c  ;  the  Dutchefs  ^Gloster,  Margery  Jour- 

dain,    Southwell,  Hume,    and  Bolingbroke, 

under  guard. 

*  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Glof- 

ter's  wife  : 

*  In  fight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
'  Receive  the  fentence  of  the  law,  for  fins 

*  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death.— 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prifon  back  again ; 

[tojouid.  &c. 

•  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

•  The  witch  in  Smithfield  fhall  be  burn'd  to  afhes, 

•  And  you  three  fhall  be  ftrangled  on  the  gallows. — 

*  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born,  [to  the  Dut. 
'  Defpoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

.'  Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance4  done, 
'  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banifhment, 

#  With  fir  John  Stanley,  in  the  ifle  of  Man. 

'  Dutch.  Welcome  is  banifhment,  welcome  were  my 
death. 

•  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  feeft,  hath  judged  thee  ; 

•  I  cannot  juftify  whom  the  law  condemns.— 

.  [Exeunt  the  Dutchefs,  and  the  other  Prifoners,  guarded. 
'  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
'  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  difhonour  in  thine  age 
'  Will  bring  thy  head  with  forrow  to  the  ground  !-^ 
/  I  befeech  your  majefly,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

4  —after  three  dayt*  open  penance— ~\  In  the  original  play  the  king 
particularly  fpecifies  the  mode  of  penance.  ((  Thou  /halt  two  day*  do 
penance  barefoot,  in  the  ftrects,  with  a  white  facet/'  &c»    Maloni. 

4  Sorrow 
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*  Sorrow  would  folace,  and  mine  age  would  cafe  *. 

4  K.'Ben.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Glofter ;  ere  thoji  go^ 
«  Give  up  thy  ftafF;  Henry  will  to  himfelf  •  » 

*  Protestor  be :  and  God  (hall  be  my  hope, 

«  My  flay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet ; 

*  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey  ;  no  lefs  belov'd, 
c  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

•  S^Mar.  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  b$  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

'  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  realm  s : 

*  Give  up  your  ftafF,  fir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

*  Glo.  My  flafF? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  ftaff; 
'  As  willingly  do  I  the  fame  refign, 

*  As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine  ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitioufly  receive  it. 

'  Farewel,  good  king :  When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne !  [Exit. 

*  ^.  Mar.  Why,  tiow  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret 

queen  ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glofter,  fcarce  himfelf, 

*  That  bears  fo  fhrewd  a  maim  ;  two  pulls  at  once, — 

*  His  lady  baniuYd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 

*  This  ftafF  of  honour  raught* :— 'There  let  it  ftand, 
'  Where  it  beft  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand; 

•  Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  (prays; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  he*  youngeft  days  *.  • 

*  Sorrow  would  folace,  and  my  age  would  eafeJ\  That  it,  Sorrow 
would  haw,  forrow  requires,  folace,  and  age  requires  eafe.  Johnson* 

3  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England1 $  realm  :]  The  word  rtmhm  at 
the  end  of  two  lines  together  is  difpleafing  j  and  when  it  is  confidered 
that  much  of  this  fcene  is  written  in  rhyme,  it  will  not  appear  im- 
probable that  the  author  wrote,  govern  England's  helm*    Johnson* 

So,  in  a  preceding  fcene  of  this  play  t 

And  you  yourfelf  mall  fteer  the  happy  helm*.     Steevbns. 

4  Tfch  flaff  of  honour  raught:— ]  Raugbt  is  the  ancient  preterite  of 
the  verb  reach,  and  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer.     Steivins. 

5  —  in  her  youngeft  days,]  Eleanor  was  certainly  not  a  young  wo* 
man.  We  mull  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  pronoun  her  refers  to  pride, 
and  ftands  for  its ; — a  licence  which  Shakfpeare  often  takes.  Mason. 

Or  the  meaning  may  be,  in  her,  i.  e.  Eleanor's,  youngeft' days  of 
fowen  But  the  aflcruofl^whichenr  way  uaderftood^U  untrue.  Mauni, 
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f  r#rl.  Lords,  let  him  go6. — Pleafe  it  your  majefty, 
*iKis  is  tlie  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
'  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
'  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts, 
'  So  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  behold  the  fight. 

•  £.  Mar.  Ay;  good  my  lord  ;  fdr  purpofely  therefore 

•  Left  I  the  court,  to  fee  this  quarrel  try'd. 

•  K.Utn.  O'  God's  name,  fee  the  lifts  and  all  things 

.fit; 
( Here  let  them  4nd  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

•  York.  I  never  faw  a  fellow  worfe  befted7, 

•  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

•  The  fcrvant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter,  on  one  fide,  Horner,  and  bis  neighbours,  drinking 
Ubimfo  much  that  he  is  drunk ;  and  he  enters  bearing  his 
ftaff  with  a  fand-bag  faftened  to  it%  ;  a  drum  before 
him  ;  at  the  other  fide,  Peter,  with  a  drum  and  afimi- 
lar  ftaff  \  accompanied  by  prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1.  Net  eh.  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink  to  you  in 
a  cup  of  fack;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  fhalt  do 
vtell  enough. 

2.  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  char- 
neco9. 

•  L»rds,  let  bm  go.]  i.e.  Let  him  pats  out  of  your  thoughts,  Du!ce 
Sfomphrey  had  already  left  the  ftage.     Steevens. 

7  _«w/f  hefted,]  In  a  worfe  plight.     Johnson. 

•  —  with  a  /and  bag  fattened  to  it',]  As,  according  to  the  old  lawa 
W  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  and  fwordj  fo  thofe  of 
inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  ftafT  or  battoon,  to  the  farther  end 
f»f  which  was  fixed  a  bag  cramm'd  hard  with  fand.  To  this  cuttoni 
tiudibras  has  alluded  in  thefe  humourous  lines : 

"  Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold 
tf  As  men  w\thfand-iags  did  of  old.**     Wariuiton. 
Mr.  Sympfon,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonfon,  obferves,  that  a  paflage 
la  St.  Chryfoftom  very  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  this  practice. 

Steiveni. 

9  —  *  nr^o/charneco.]  Chamco  was,  I  believe,  afweetwine.    It 

as  very  often  mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  none  of  the  paflages  in 

yhich  it  is  mentioned,-  that  I  have  feen,  ascertain  either  its  quality,  or 

the  country  where  it  waj  produced,     Maloni. 

3 .  Neigh. 
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3.  Neigh .  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neigk^ 
fcour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all  ; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

.1 .  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not  afraid. 

2.  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mailer; 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Pet.  I  thank  you  all :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray 

*  you ;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  laft  draught  in  this, 

*  world.  *«*-Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my 
apron;  and,  Will,  thou  (halt  have  my  hammer: — and 
here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  havo- O  Lord, 
blefs  me,  I  pray  God  !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with 
iny  mailer,  he  hath  learnt  fo  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows.—* 
Sirrah,  what's  thy  name ? 

Pet.  P£ter,  forfooth. 

Sal.  Peter  1  what  more  ? 

Pet.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump  !  then  fee  thou  thump  thy  mafter  well. 

Hor.  Mailers,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my 
man's  inftigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myfelf  an 
honed  man  :  *  and  touching  the  duke  of  York,-— will  take 

*  my  death,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor 
the  queen  ;  *  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a 
downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  A£+ 
capart*. 

1  —  <ix  Bevh  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Afc  apart.]  I  hate  added  thi* 
from  the  old  quarto.    Warburton. 

-  dfcapart—thc  giant  of  the  ftory— a  name  familiar  to  our  anceRorsj 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donne  : 

"  Thofe  AfcapartSy  men  big  enough  to  throw 
"  Charing-crofs  for  a  bar,"  &c.     Johnson. 

The  figures  of  thefe  combatants  are  ftill  preferved  on  the  gates  of 
Southampton.     Sti  evens. 

Shakfpcare  not  having  adopted  thefe  words,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  already  ftated,  they  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  here  introduced. 
However,  I  3m  not  fo  wedded  to  my  own  opinion,  as  to  oppofe  it  to 
fo  many  preceding  editors,  in  a  matter  of  fo  little  importance,  and 
therefore  I  have  admitted  Dr.  WaT burton's  emendation.    Maloki.    * 
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^^iri.DHpatch:— this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  dou- 
ble*. 

*  Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 
[Alarum.  They  fight  9  and  Peter  ftrikes  down  hismafter. 
Hor.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confefs,  I  confefs  treafon. 

[Dies. 

•  York.  Take  away  his  weapon : — Fellow,  thank  God; 

*  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  mailer's  way. 

'  Pet.  O  God  !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in  thif 
<  prefence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  haft  prevailed  in  right ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  fight  $ 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt  * ; 
And  God,  in  juftice,  hath  reveal'd  to  lis 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongfully.— 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    IV. 

The  fame.     A  ftreet . 
i?*f/r  G lost er  and  Servants,  in  mourning  cloahl 

*  Glo.  Thus,  fometimes,  hath  the  brighteft  day  a  cloud  ; 

*  And,  after  fummer,  evermore  fucceeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold s : 

*  —fbis  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double. ~\  So,  in  Holin/hed,  whofe 
narrative  Shakfpearc  has  deferted,  by  making  the  armourer  confefs 
treafon.— -'<  When  he  mould  have  come  to  the  field  frefli  and  fafting*, 
his  neighbours  came  to  him,  and  gave  him  wine  and  ftrong  drink  in 
fuch  exceflive  fort,  that  he  was  therewith  diftempered,  and  reeled  as 
he  went 5  and  fo  was  /lain  without  guilt :  as  for  the  faife  fervant  he 
fired  not  long,"  &c.    .Steevens. 

•  For,  by  bis  death,  we  do  perceive  bis  guilt,']  According  to  the  art- 
cient  ufage  of  the  duel,  the  vanquished  perfon  not  only  loll  his  life  but 
bis  reputation,  and  his  death  was  always  regarded  as  a  certain  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  an  account  of 
the  DueJ/um  inter  Dominum  Jobannem  Hannejly,  Militem,  &  Rcbertum 
Kadtnton,  Armigerum,  in  quo  Robert  us  fuit  occifus.  From  whence, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  "  magna  fuit  evidentia  quod  militis  eaufa  iratvera, 
ex  quo  mors  alterius  fequebatur"    A.  Murimuth,  ad  arm.  1380  p.  149. 

Bowie. 
?  Barren  winter,  with  bis  wrathful  nipping  cold:]  So,  in  Sackville's 
Jnduelion : 

«  The  wrathful  winter  'proaching  on  apace—.    Rxxo* 

4  *  So 
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*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  feafons  fleet4.—* 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

*  GIo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 
'  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  puniih'd  dutchefs ; 
«  Uneath 5  may  ihe  endure  the  flinty  ftreets, 

*  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abjedl  people,  gazing  on  thy  face, 
With  envious  looks  laughing  at  thy  (hame ; 
That  erft  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels, 
When  thou  didft  ride  in  triumph  through  the  flreets* 

*  But,  foft !  I  think,  ihe  comes ;  and  I'll  prepare 

*  My  tear-Itain'd  eyes  to  fee  her  miferies. 

'Enter  the  Dutchefs  of  QlosteiL,  in  a  white  Jbeet,  <tviti 
papers  pinn'd  upon  her  back,  her  feet  hare,  and  a  taper 
burning  in  her  hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  Jberiff,  and 
effictrs. 

$er*v.  So  pleafe  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from,  the 
fheriff. 

*  GIo.  No,  ftir  not  for  your  lives  ;  let  herpafs  by6, 
Dutch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  fee  my  open  fhame? 

Now  thou  doit  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze ! 

*  —  as  feafons  fleet.—]  To  fleet  is  to  change.     So,  in  Antony  sw4 
Cleopatra  : 

*«  —  now  the  fleeting  moon 

««  No  planet  is  of  mine."     Steevens. 
Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Dictionary  fuppofes  to  fleet  (as  here  ufed)  to  be 
the  fame  as  to  flit ;  that  is,  to  be  in  a  flux  or  tranlicnt  ftate  j  to  pal*, 
away.     Maloni. 

5  Uneatb—*]  u  e.  fcarcely.     Popi. 

Eatb  is  the  ancient  word  for  cafe  or  eafy.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Faert 
Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  6  :  * 

*«  More  eatb  was  now  impreflion  to  receive." 
Vneatb  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  fame  author  for  not  eafily.  Stievin*, 

6  No,  ftir  not,  &c]  In  the  original  play  thus  : 

"  I  charge  you  for  your  lives,  ftir  not  a  foot  j 

"  Nor  offer  once  to  draw  a  weapon  here, 

««  But  let  them  do  their  office  as  they  fliould."    Maloni. 

*  Set 
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^    See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

^    And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 

^     Ah,  Glofter,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks  ; 

And*  in  thy  clofet  pent  up,  rue  my  ih-ime, 
-^\nd  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

Dutch.  Ah,  Glofter,  teach  me  to  forget  myfelf : 
^^or,  whilil  I  think  I  am  thy  marry'd  wife, 
-*^nd  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this,  land, 
"*    Methinks,  I  mould  not  thus  be  led  along, 
^fail'd  up  in.fhame 7,  with  papers  on  my  back ; 
*^  And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
"**  To  fee  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
TThe  ruthleis  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
-And,  when  I  ftart,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
-And  bid  me  be  advifed  how  I  tread. 
*   Ah,  "Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  fhameful  yoke  ? 
^  Trow'fl  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world  ; 
^  Or  count  them  happy;  that  enjoy  the  fun  ? 

*  No ;  dark  (hall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  ; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  (hall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  fay,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife; 
*Vnd  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

{ et  fo  he  rul'd,  and  fuch  a  prince  he  was, 
Is  he  flood  by,  whilft  I,  his  forlorn  dutchefs, 
Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-ftock, 
'o  every  idle  rafcal  follower. 
it  be  thou  mild,  and  blufti  not  at  my  (hame ; 
or  ftir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death     § 
mg  over  thee,  as,  fure,  it  (hortly  will, 
r  Suffolk,— he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
Vith  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all,— 
d  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  falfe  prieft, 
ft  all  lim'd  bufhes  to  betray  thy  wings, 
1,  fly  thou  how  thou  canfl,  they'll  tangle  thee : 
it  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  fnar'd, 

MaiPd uf  in  jbame,]  Wnpped  up;  bundled  up  in  difgracej  al- 
to the  fliect  of  penance.    Johnson. 

l.  VI.  M  •  Nor 
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•  Nor  never  feek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear;  thou  aimeft  all  awry  J 

•  I  muft  offend,  before  I  be  attainted : 

•  And  had  I  twenty  times  fo  many  feet, 

•  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  ]_ 

•  All  thefe  could  not  procure  me  any  fcathe  *, 

•  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

•  Would'ft  have  me  refcue  thee  from  this  reproach  t 
4  Why,  yet  thy  fcandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 

4  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
'  Thy  greateft  help  is  quiet9,  gentle  Nell : 

•  I  pray  thee,  fort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

•  Thefe  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  won* 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.  I  fummon  your  grace  to  his  majefty's  r^rlitmrrt  <^"*» 
holden  at  Bury  the  firft  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  confent  ne'er  afle'd  herein  before ! 
This  is  clofe  dealing.— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

riW/Hcnal^K 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  mailer  tiierUF, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  comnuffion. 

*  Sber.  An't  pleafe  your  grace,  here  my  commiflon  ftayr     • 

•  And  fir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 

•  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  ifle  of  Man. 

*  Glo.  Muft  you,  fir  John,  protect  my  lady  here? 
*  '  Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  pleaio 

grace. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worie,  in  that  I  pray 
You  ufe  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  *; 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindnefs,  if 


S  «.  any  fcathe,]  Scathe  is  hann,  ormifchief.    Chaucer, 
and  all  our  ancient  writers,  are  frequent  in  their  alt  of  this  wWi. 

Stiiybhi.  -^^ 

9  Tbygreattft  help  is  a eirfj  The  poet  has  not  endeavoured  to  tatft  J^ 
much  companion  for  the  dutchefs,  who  indeed  fufrera  but  what  Jhe  "- 
had  deferved.    Johnson.  ^ 

i  m-tbo  *»rld  may  Uugb  again  \]  That  it*  The  world  may look  -^ 
afaiA  favourably  upon  me.    Johnson. 
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i  do  it  her.     Andfo,  fir  John,  farewel. 
JDutcb.  What  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not  farewel? 
m  GIo.  Witnefs  my  tears,  I  cannot  flay  to  fpeak. 

[Exeunt  G  los  t  b  it  and  Servants. 
"  Dutch.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?  *  All  comfort  go  with  thee ! 
tot  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death  j 
.Death,  at  whofe  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
*     JBecauie  I  wiJh'd  this  World's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  htnce  ; 
J[  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 
Only  Cdnvey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

•  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  ifle  of  Man  ; 
^    There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  Hate. 

•  Dutch.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach  : 
^    And  (hall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

•  Stan.  Like  to  a  dutchefs,  and  duke  Humphrey's  lady, 
^  According  to  that  ftate  you  (hall  be  us'd. 

<  Dutch.  Sheriff,  farewel,  and  better  than  I  fare } 
^   Although  thou  haft  been  conduit  of  my  fhame  * ! 

•  Sher.  It  is  my  office  ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

'  Dutch.  Ay,  ay,  farewel ;  thy  office  is  difcharg'd.*** 
9  Come,  Stanley,  (hall  we  go  ? 

'  Stan*  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this  meet, 
•  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

4  Dutch.  My  fhame  will  not  be  fhifted  with  my  fhtet  s 
^  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richefl  robes, 
^  And  (hew  itfelf,  attire  me  how  I  can. 
19  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  fee  my  prifon  *.  [Exeust. 

*  —  I  Unt  ufn  my  prifin."}  This  impatience  of  t  high  fririt  it  my 
Statural.  It  is  not  Co  dreadful  Co  be  imprifoned,  as  it  is  defueable  in  a 
gate  of  difgraee"  to  be  flickered  from  the  fcorri  of  gaiers.     John  I'd*. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  touches  that  certainly  came  from  the  haw)  of 
fhaltfpeare  j  for  thefe  words  are  not  in  the  old  play.     Ma  tax*. 

•  -~condu&  of  mj  /b0m<  I]  That  is,  fnduStr*   Sec  Vei.  I.  p.£f> 
a.  7.    Malok  a. 


M  i  ACT 
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ACT     III.      SCENE    I. 

The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  parliament,  King  Henry,  Queen*  Marga- 
ret, Cardinal  B*  a  v  tokt  , Suffolk,  York,  Buck-' 
ingham,  and  Other i \ 
*  K.  Hen.  I  mufe,  my  lord  of  Glofler  is  not  come  : 

*  'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmoft  man, 

'  Whate'er  occafion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

'  S^  Mar.  Can  you  not  fee  ?  or  will  you  not  obferve 
4  The  ftrangenefs  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 

*  With  what  a  majefty  he  bears  himfelf ; 
'  Hew  infolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

«  How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himfelf? 
4  We  know  the  time,  fince  he  was  mild  and  affable  j 
'  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 

*  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 

*  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  fubmif&on  : 
■  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 

*  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

c  He  knits  his  brow,  and  fhews  an  angry  eye, 
'»  And  pafleth  by  with  fliff  unbowed  knee, 
4  Difdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
'  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin  ; 

*  But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars ; 
'  And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
••  Firft,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  defcent ; 

4  And,  mould  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount* 
'•  Me  feemeth3  then,  it  is  no  policy,— 
'  Refoecling  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
c  Ana  his  advantage  following  your  deceafe,— 
'  That  he  fhould  come  about  your  royal  perfon, 
c  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highnefs'  council. 

*  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons*  hearts  ; 

1  Me  feemeth — ]  That  is,  it  feemeth  to  me ;  a  word  more  gram- 
matical thaa  metbimks,  which  h»«,  i.  know  not  how,  intruded  into  it» 
place.    Johnson. 

•  And* 
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9  And,  when  he  pleaie  to  make  commotion, 
^  'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
^  Now  'tis  the  fpring,  and  weeds  are  lhallow-rooted ; 

*  Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'er-grow  the  garden, 
m  And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  hufbandry. 

*  The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

*"  Made  me  colled  thefe  dangers  in  the  duke. 

*  If  it  be  fond  •,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 

*  Which  fear  if  better  reafons  can  fupplant, 

-•"  I  will  fubfcribe,  and  fay— I  wrong' d  the  duke. 
*"  My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and  York,«r- 
*"  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

*  Or  elfe  conclude  my  words  efFe&ual. 

'  Suf.  Well  hath  your  highnefs  feen  into  this  duke ; 
**  And,  had  I  firft  been  put  to  fpeak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  mould  have  told  your  grace's  tale4. 
"•  The  dutchefs,  by  his  fubornation, 
m  Upon  my  life,  began  her  devililh  p radices : 
m  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  thofe  faults, 
**  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  defcent5, 
m  (As  next  the  king,  he  was  fucceflive  heir,) 

*  And  fuch  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  inftigate  the  bedlam  brain-fick  dutchefs, 

*  By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  iovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
m  And  in  his  fimple  mew  he  harbours  treafon. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  Ileal  the  lamb. 
$fo,  no,  my  fovcreign ;  Glofter  is  a  man 
Unfounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devife  Grange  deaths  for  fmail  offences  done  ? 

•  If  it  **fond,]  Idle,  rooirth.  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  66, 11.5,  Malonk, 

4  —your  grace's  tfU.]  Suffolk  ufes  btgbnejt  and  grace  promifcuoufly 
to  the  queen.  Majefy  was  not  the  fettled  title  till  the  time  of  king 
James  the  Firft.     Johnson. 

5  TV/,  by  reputing  of  bis  b'tgb  defcent,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  mo- 
dern editors  read— repeating.  Reputing  of  bit  bigb  defcent ,  it  vesting 
b'tmjelf  *pon  it*     The  fame  word  occurs  in  the  fifth  act : 

"  And  in  my  confeience  do  repute  his  grace/1  &c.  $  Tift*  HI* 

M  3  «  Ttk. 
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Tori.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  prote&orihip, 

*  Levy  great  nuns  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  (butters'  pay  in  France,  and  never  font  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

•  Buck.  Tut !  thefe  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown, 

*  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  fmootk  duke  Hnuu 

phrey. 

•  K.  Hen.  My  lords ,  at  once :  The  care  you  have  of  ttv 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

*  Is  worthy  praife :  But  (hall  I  fpeak  my  confluence  I 

*  Our  kin&nan  Glofter  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treafon  to  our  royal  pedon 

*  As  is  the  fucking  lamb,  or  harmle fs  dove : 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  gives, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

•  <£.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fanci 

affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd, 

*  For  he's  difpofedas  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  ffcin  is  furely  lent  him, 

*  For  he's  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves* 

*  Who  cannot  Ileal  a  fhape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  fhort  that  fraudful  mam 

Enter  Somerset. 

•  Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  ibvereign  I 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerfet,    What  news  from 

France  ? 
4  Som.  That  all  your  intereft  in  thofe  territories 
'  Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  loft. 
K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerfet :  But  God's  will  be 

done! 
York,  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hppe  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England*. 

•  Coldnevn  for  pu;  Sec]  Thtfc  two  lines  York  had  fpoken  before  2a 
the  firft  a&  of  chit  play.  He  is  now  meditating  on  kit  difappointntemt, 
•and  comparing  kit  toraigr  kopea  with  hit  prcfcnt  loft.    St  b  s  vx  n«. 

4  •  Thus 
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"•*  Thus  arc  my  blofToms  blafled  in  the  bud, 
"^^  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away  : 
****  Bat  I  will  remedy  this  gear  7  ere  long, 
^  Or  fell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [JjUk 

Eat$r  Glo*t*k. 

•  Gb.  All  happinefs  onto  my  lord  the  king  I 
Stodon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  ftaid  (o  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Glofter,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too  foon, 
•  Unlefs  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
J  do  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon  here. 

G^.Well,  Suffolk's  duke  •,  thou  (halt  not  fee  me  bluih, 
Tf or  change  my  countenance  for  this  arreft ; 
^  A  heart  unfootted  is  not  eafily  daunted. 
**  The  pnreft  ipring  is  not  fo  fret  from  mud, 
m  As  I  am  clear  from  treafon  to  my  fovereign : 
Wno  can  accufe  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

T*rk.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 
France, 
And,  being  protestor,  flay M  the  foldiers'  pay ; 
ly  means  whereof,  his  highnefs  hath  loft  France. 

Gh.  Is  it  but  thought  fo?  What  are  they,  that  think  it! 

*  I  never  robb'd  the  foldiers  of  their  pay, 

'  Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France* 

*  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch' d  the  night,— 

*  Ay,  mghfby  night, — in  ftudying  good  for  England  I 
c  That  doit  that  erer  I  wrefted  from  the  king, 

'  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  ufe, 

*  Be  brought  againft  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

'  No !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  ftore, 
'  Becaufe  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

*  Have  I  difpurfed  to  the  garrifons, 

*  And  never  afk'd  for  reftitution. 

7  —  this  gear-.]  Gear  was  a  general  word  for  things  or  matters, 

JOS*!**. 

$0,  in  the  ftory  of  King  Darius,  an  interlude)  1565 1 
"  Wyll  not  yet  this  £fr«  be  amended, 
«€  Nor  your  finful  aos  corrected  ?**     St bbtbvs. 

•  Wtlh  Suffolk' t  duke,]  The  folio  has—Well,  Sofiblk,  thou,— . 
The  defeg  of  the  metre  (hews  that  the  word  wa*  omitted,  which  I 
Juve  fupplied  from  the  old  play.    Ma  lom  a • 

M  4  •Car. 
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•  Car.  It  fcrves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  fay  fo  much. 

*  Glo.  I  fay  no  more  than  truth,  fo  help  me  God  ! 
York.  In  your  protectorfhip,  you  did  devife 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

G/fl.Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

*  For  I  (hould  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ranfom  for  their  fault. 

*  Unlefs  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 

*  Or  foul  felonious  thief,  that  fleec'd  poor  paflengers, 

*  I  never  gave  them  condign  puniihmerit : 

'  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  fin,  I  tortur'd 
'  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trefpafs  elfe. 

*  Suf.  My  lord,  thefe  faults  are  eafy  8,  quickly  anfwer'd : 

*  Cut  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 

*  Whereof  you  cannot  eafily  purge  yourfelf. 

*  I  do  arreft  you  in  his  highnefs'  name ; 

<  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
'  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

€  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Glofter,  'tis  my  fpecial  hope, 
c  That  you  will  clear  yourfelf  from  all  fui pedis  9 ; 
My  confcience  telb  me,  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  thefe  days  are  dangerous! 

*  Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 

*  And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

*  Foul  fubornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  equity  exil'd  your  highnefs'  land. 

*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

*  And,  if  ray  death  might  make  this*  lfland  happy, 
'  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

•  —tbtfe  faults  are  eafy,—]  Eajy  is  flight,  inconsiderable,  as  im 
other  p adages  of  this  author.     Johnson. 

9  —/row  all  fufpe&s  ;]  The  folio  reads— *fuf pence.  The  emenda- 
tion was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  corresponding  line  in  the 
original  play  (lands  thus : 

«'  Good  uncle,  obey  to  this  arreft ; 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  thou  {halt  clear  thyfelrV*    Ma  lone. 
%o,  in  a  following  fcene : 

"  U  my  fujpa  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God!*'  Stketens. 

'  I  would 
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*•  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingnefs : 

m  Bat  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play  ; 

-*  For  thoufands  more,  that  yet  fufpeft  no  peril, 

*  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

*  Beaufort's  red  fparkling  eyes  blab  his  Heart's  malice, 

*  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  ftormy  hate ; 

*  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 

*  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 

*  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

'  Whofe  over-weening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 

*  By  felfe  ace ufe  doth  level  at  my  life : — 

'  And  you,  my  fovereign  lady,  with  the  reft, 
'  Caofelefs  have  laid  difgraces  on  my  head ; 

*  And,  with  your  beft  endeavour,  have  ftirr'd  up 

*  My  liefeft  *  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 

*  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myfelf  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

*  And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltlefs  life : 

*  I  (hall  not  want  falfc  witnefs  to  condemn  me, 
'  Nor  (lore  of  treafons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 

*  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected,-— 
A  ftafFis  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

•  Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 

*  If  thofe,  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  perfon 

*  From  treafon's  fecret  knife,  and  traitors' rage, 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  fcope  of  fpeech, 

*  'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  fovereign  lady  here, 

'  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd, 

*  As  if  fhe  had  fuborned  fome  to  fwear 

*  Falfe  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  ftate  ? 

«  9j  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  lofer  leave  to  chide. 
Gto.  Far  truer  fpoke,  than  meant :  I  lofe,  indeed  ;— 
'  Beihrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  falfe  !— 

*  And  well  fuch  lofers  may  have  leave  to  fpeak. 

i  .—  Heftft—']  is  JeareJI.     John  son. 
Seep.  216,  o.  6.    Maloni, 

Buck. 
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Buck.  He'll  wrci  the  fenfe,  and  hold  where  all  day>^ 

*  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prifoner. 

<  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  dukfi,  and  guard  hup  fore* 
G/*.  Ah,  thug  king  Henry  throw*  away  hit  crotch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 

*  Thus  is  <he  Jhcpherd  beaten  from  thy  fide, 

'  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  flull  gnaw  thee  firft. 

*  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  falfe  !  ah,  that  it  were ! 
0  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear*. 

[Exeunt  Attendants,  'with  Glostiiu 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wiidomt  ieemeth  heft, 

Po,  or  undo,  as  if  ourfelf  were  here. 

SK  Mar.  What,  will  your  highnefs  leave  the  parliament? 

K.Hcn.  Ay,  Margaret1  j   my  heart  is  drawo'd  witk 

grief, 

•  Whofe  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

•  My  body  round  engirt  with  mifcry ; 

•  For  what's  more  miferabie  than  oUfcontent?— * 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  !  in  thy  face  I  fee 

•  The  map  of  honour4,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 

•  Ah  I  that  myftar  %*erg  fajft  I  4fcc]  The  variation  ia  hers  worts} 
noting.  In  the  on&iaal  play,  inftead  of  these  two  lines,  we  baft  the 
following : 

«<  Farewell  my  fovareign  5  long  nuy'ft  thou  enjoy 

ft  Thy  father's  happy  days,  free  from  annoy  !'*    Malons. 

*  Ay  y  Margaret,  Jfec.J  Of  this  fpeeeh  the  only  traces  in  the  quarto 
are  the  following  lines.     In  the  king 's  fpeeeh  a  line  leeau  to  be  loft ; 

Quu:  What,  will  your  highnefs  leave  the  parliament  C 
KiMg.  Yea,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  kilTd  with  grief  j 
•      N         •  •  •  • 

Where  I  may  fit,  and  6gh  in  eadlefs  moan, 
For  who's  a  traitor,  Clottor  he  is  none* 
If  therefore,  according  to  the  conjecture  atteady  foggefe*»  thefc  plays 
Were  originally  the  composition  ef  another  author,  the  fpeeeh  before  us 
belongs  to  Shakfpeare.  It  is  obfervable  that  one  of  the  exprei&ons  in 
it  is  found  In  his  Richard  //.and  in  the  Rapt  of Lucrect\  and  io  pe- 
rufing  the  fubfequent  lines  one  cannot  help  reeoMe&tng  the  trade  which 
his  father  has  by  fome  been  (iippofed  to  hare  followed.    Malon*. 

4  The  map  of  honour,—]  In  K.  Richard  II.  if  I  remember  right, 
we  have  the  fame  words.    Again,  in  th<  Rape  of  tutrices 

"  Shewing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death*"    Maioni. 

•And 
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•  And  jret,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hoar  to  com*, 

•  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  faife,  or  fcar'd  thy  faith. 

•  What  lowring  ftar  now  envies  thy  eftate, 

•  That  thefe  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 

•  Do  feck  fubverfion  of  thy  harmlefs  life? 

•  Thou  never  didft  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong: 

•  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

•  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  ftiayi  V 

•  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  flaughter-boufe ; 

•  Jiven  Jo,  remorfelefs,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

•  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

•  Looking  the  way  her  harmlefs  young  one  went, 

•  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  Lpfi  ; 
♦^Evenib  myfclf  bewails  good  GloAer's  cafe, 

•  With  fed  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyej 

•  Look  after  him*  and  cannot  do  him  good; 

•  So  nighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

4  His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and,  'pvixt  each  groan, 

•  Say— Jffo'i  a  traitor,  Glofter  be  is  nana.  [Exit. 

•  4>.  Mar.  Free  lords,  cold  fnow  melts  with  the  fua't 

hot  beams. 

•  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

•  Too  fall  of  fboliih  pity :  and  Gloftcr's  fbew 

•  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

•  With  forrow  (hares  relenting  paflengers  1 

•  Or  as  the  fnake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank?* 

5  And  as  the  butch*  tali*  away  lit  ca(f, 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  Uftraji,]  It  is  COOMBM 
for  batchers  to  tie  t  rope  or  halter  about  the  neck  of  a  calf  when  they 
take  it  away  from  the  breeder's  farm,  and  to  beat  it  gently  if  it  attempts 
to  (bay  from  the  direct  road.  The  duke  of  Glofttr  ia  borne  sway  Kkn 
the  calf,  that  it,  he  ia  taken  away  upon  hit  feet }  hot  he  ia  not  rsnlesl 
away  at  a  burthen  on  borfebnek,  ox  upon  man's  moulders,  or  ia  tkejg 
hands.     Toll  it. 

*>  fr$*  Lrds,  ire]  By  this  fce  means  (as  may  be  fee*  by  the  tst^eQ 
you,  who  are  not  bound  up  to  fuch  pTeette  regards  of  religion  aa  &  tS» 
king ,  but  are  men  of  the  world,  and  know  how  to- live.  WabbV*  TOSS* 

*  —  in  a  flowering  bank,]  i.  e.  in  the  flower*  growing  on  a  banlu 
Some  of  t>e  modora  edioona  wad  uflnetejrarirjwaa  a  flowering  bank* 

Mai**** 

•Witk 
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*  With  mining  checkered  flough,  doth  fting  a  child, 

*  That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 

*  Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wife  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  1  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 

*  This  Glofter  fhould  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
'  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.  That  he  mould  die,  is  worthy  policy  ; 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 

*  'Tis  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  courfe  of  law. 

*  S*f.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy  : 

*  The  king  will  labour  Hill  to  fave  his  life, 

*  The  commons  haply  rife  to  fave  his  life; 

*  And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  miftruft,  that  lhews  him  worthy  death. 

*  Turk.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die, 

*  Suf.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  fo  fain  as  I. 

*  York.'1  Tis  York  that  hath  more  reafon  for  his  death'.— 

*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,— 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  fpeak  it  from  your  fouls,— 

*  WerVnot  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  fet 

*  T°  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 
$K  Mar,  So  the  poor  chicken  mould  be  fureof  death. 

«  Suf.  Madam,    'tis   true :    And  wer't  not  madnefs 
then, 
4  To  make  the  fox  furveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
«  Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer, 

*  His  guilt  mould  be  but  idly  polled  over, 

*  'Becaufe  his  purpofe  is  not  executed. 

*  "Tit  Ttrk  that  hath  more  reafon  for  bis  death.]  Why  York  had 
more  reafon  than  the  reft  for  dc firing  Humphrey's  death,  is  not  very 
clear  >  he  had  only  decided  the  deliberation  about  the  regency  of  France 
is  favour  of  Somerfet.     Johnson.  •    - 

'  York  had  more  reafon,  becaufe  duke  Humphrey  flood  between  him 
and  the  crown,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  as  the  termination 
•f  his  ambitious  views.     So  Acl  III.  fc.  v : 

For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  be  jball  be, 

And  Henry  put  afart,  the  next  forme.    S  t  e  z  v  »  k  s  . 

•No; 
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•  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

f  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

•  Before  his  chaps  be  flain'd  with  crimfon  blood ; 
'  As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reafons,  to  my  liege9. 
'  And  do  not  (land  on  quillets,  how  to  flay  him ; 
'  Be  it  by  gins,  by  fnarcs,  by  fubtilty, 

•  Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 
'So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

'  Which  mates  him  firft,  that  firft  intends  deceit  *. 
•  ^\  Mar.  Thrice-noble  Suffolk,  'tis  refolutely  (poke. 

9  No  ;  let  bin  die,  in  tbat  be  is  a  fox, 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  Jock, 
Be/ere  bis  chaps  be  ftah id  mitb  crimfon  blood  \ 
As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reafons,  to  my  liege  }  The  meaning  of  the 
Jpeaker  is  not  hard  to  be  discovered,  but  hit  exprefiion  is  very  much* 
perplexed.     He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully  killed,  as  being 
known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  fheep,  even  before  he  ha,  actually 
killed  them  j  fo  Humphrey  may  be  properly  deftroyed,  as  being  proved 
by  arguments  to  be  tire  king's  enemy,  before  he  has  committed  an/ 
idual  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treafons  for  reafons,  but  the  drift  of 
the  argument  if  to  fliew  that  there  may  be  rea/on  to  kill  him  befoxe 
a&y  treafon  has  broken  out.     John  son  . 

Ai  feems  to  be  here  ufed  for  like.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  with  foroe 
probability,  As  Humphrey* j  prov'd,  &c.  In  the  original  play,  infteai 
of  thefe  lines,  we  have  the  following  fyecch  : 

S»f.  And  fo  think  I,  madam  }  for  as  you  know, 
If  our  king  Henry  had  (hook  hands  with  death, 
Dolce  Humphrey  then  would  look  to  be  our  king. 
And  it  may  be,  by  policy  he  works, 
To  bring  to  pals  the  thing  which  now  we  doubt. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  (real  the  lamb ; 
But  if  we  take  him  ere  he  doth  the  deed, 
We  fliould  not  queftion  if  that  he  mould  live. 
No,  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
Left  that  in  living  he  offend  us  more.     Malone. 
1  — -far  tbat  is  good  deeit 
Which  mates   him  firft,  tbat  firft  intends  deceit.]  To  mate,  I  be- 
fieve,  means  here  as  in  many  other  places  in  our  author's  plays,  to 
confound  or  deftroy  j  from  matar,  Span,  to  kill.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  416, 
a.  S.    Malone. 

Mates  him  means— that  firft  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.  To  mate 
h  a  term  in  chefs,  ufed  when  the  king  it  flopped  from  moving,  and 
aa  end  put  to  the  gtme.    Percy* 

Suf. 
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*  Buf.  Not  refolote,  except  fo  much  were  done  j 

•  For  things  are  often  fpoke,  and  feldom  meant : 

•  But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue,—* 

•  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

•  And  to  preferve  my  fovereign  from  his  foe,— 

•  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  prieft*. 

*  Car.  But  I  would  JiaVc  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 

•  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  prieft : 

•  Say,  you  content,  and  cenfure  well  the  deed1, 

•  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

•  I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liege. 

*  Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing* 

*  <£.  Mar.  And  fo  fay  I.      . 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  hare  fpoke  it, 

•  It  drills  not 4  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  Me/.  Great  lords  5,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  uuua* 

•  To  figni  fy—- that  rebels  there  are  up, 

*  —  J  will  be  bis  priefl.']  I  will  be  the  attendant  on  hi*  lift  fceoe,  1 
will  be  the  laft  man  whom  he  will  fee.     John  son. 

3  —.and  cenfure  well  t be  deed^]  That  is,  approve  the  deed,  judge 
the  deed  good.     Johnson. 

*  Itjkill*  not— >]  It  is  of  no  importance.    Johnson* 

So,  in  Sir  T.  More'i  Utopia,  tranflated  by  R.  Robinfon,  16241 
"  I  will  defcribe  to  you  one  or  other  of  them,  for  it  JkiUttb  not  greatly 
which.'*     Maloni. 

s  Great  Lords,  &c]  I  (hall  fubjoin  this  fpeech  it  it  (lands  in  the 
quarto : 

"  Madam,  I  bring  you  news  from  Ireland ; 
"  The  wild  Onele,  my  lord,  is  up  in  arms, 
"  With  troop*  of  Iri(h  kerns,  that  uncontroITS 
«'  Doth  plant  themfelvcs  within  the  Englifh  pale, 
"  And  burn  and  fpoil  the  country,  as  they  go.** 
Surely  here  is  not  an  im  per  feci  exhibition  of  the  lines  in  thf  folio, 
hafrily  taken  down  in  the  theatre  by  the  ear  or  in  Jhort-hand,  at  I  ones! 
concurred  with  others  in  thinking  to  be  the  cafe.     Wt  have  her*  an 
original  and  diftin&  draught j  fo  that  we  muft  be  obliged  to  maintain 
that  Shaklpeare  wrote  two  plays  on  the  prefent  fubjed,  a  hairy  flcetah, 
and  a  more  finished  performance;  or  elfe  muft  acknowledge,  that  ntf 
famed  the  piece  before  us  on  a  foundation  laid  by  another  writer. 

MAiOltt. 

•  And 
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•  And  pat  the  Englifhmen  unto  the  (Word : 

•  Send  fuccours,  lords,  and  flop  the  rage  bettme, 

•  Before  the  wound  do  grow  oncurable  ; 

•  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

•  Car.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient*  Aop ! 

•  What  counfel  give  you  in  this  weighty  caufe  ? 

'  Tark,  That  Somerfet  be  fent  as  regent  thither: 
4  'Tia  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  etnploy'd ; 
c  Witnefs  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France* 

€  Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 
4  Had  been  the  regent  there  inftead  of  me, 
4  He  never  would  nave  (laid  in  France  fo  long, 

'  Tork.  No,  not  to  lofe  it  all,  as  thou  haft  done* 

•  I  rather  would  have  loft  my  life  betimes, 

•  Than  bring  a  burden  of  difhonour  home, 

•  By  flaying  there  fo  long,  till  all  were  loft. 

•  Snew  me  one  fear  chara&er'd  on  thy  fkin  : 

•  Men's  flefh  preferv'd  fo  whole,  do  feldom  win. 

•  4J.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  fpark  will  Drove  a  raging  ixe$ 

•  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  :-*- 

•  No  more,  good  York  ; — fweet  Somerfet,  be  ftill;— 

•  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadft  thou  been  regent  there, 

•  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worfe  than  his. 

Tork.  What,  worfe  than  naught?  nay,  then  a  (name 

take  all ! 
9  Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wifheft  fhame ! 

•  Cat.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  iu 
f  The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 

•  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englifhmen  : 

•  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

•  Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  fome, 
1  And  try  your  hap  againft  the  Irilhmen  ? 

•  Tork.  I  will,  my  lord,  fo  pleafc  his  majefty. 

•  Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  confent ; 

•  And,  what  we  do  eftablifh,  he  confirms  : 

•  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  tafk  in  hand. 

'  Tork.  I  am  content :  Provide  me  foldiers,  lards, 

•  —ixptdlent—]   i.  e.  expeditious.    See  VoU  IV.  p.  494,  n.  *.  3 
tfcdVoLV.  p.*7,  fl-7.    Ma*9»s. 

*  Whiles 
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*  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

*  Suf.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  fee  perfonnM** 

*  But  now  return  we  to  the  falfe  duke  Humphrey. 

«  Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
«  That,  henceforth,  he  (hall  trouble  us  no  more, 

*  And  (o  break  off;  the  day  is  almoft  fpent : 

*  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  mud  talk  of  that  event. 

'  York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days,        » 

*  At  Briftol  I  expeft  my  foldiers ; 

*  For  there  I  Ml  (hip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

'  Suf.  1*11  fee  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York. 
«  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  fleel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

*  And  change  mifdoubt  to  refolution  : 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'ft  to  be  ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Refign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 

*  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

*  Fafter  than  fpring-time  fhowers,  comes  thought   on 

thought ; 

*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain,  more  bufy  than  the  labouring  fpider, 

*  Weaves  tedious  fnares  to  trap  mine  enemies* 

*  Well,  nobles,  well ;  'tis  politickly  done, 

*  To  fend  me  packing  with  an  holt  of  men  : 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  ftarved  fnake, 

*  Who,  cherifh'd  in  your  breads,  will  fling  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

*  I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  affur'd 

*  —that  1  will  fee  perform*  d.]  In  the  old  play  this  office  it  fives 
to  Buckingham  : 

Sjuttn. my  lord  of  Buckingham, 

Let  it  be  your  charge  to  mutter  up  fuch  foldiers, 

As  (hall  fufficc  him  in  thefe  needful  wars.  . 

Buck.  Madam,  I  will ;  and  levy  fuch  a  band  ] 

As  foon  mail  overcome  thofe  I  rim  rebels  :  ! 

But  York,  where  (hall  thofe  foldiess  (ray  for  thee  ? 

York.  At  Briftol  I'll  expect  them  ten  days  herfce. 

Buck.  Then  thither  (hall  they  come,  and  fo  farewell.  ] 

•.  [£*i/Buck.     J 

Here  again  we  have  a  very  remarkable  variation.    Max. on *.  ' 

«  You 
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•  You  pat  (harp  weapons  in  a  mad  man's  hands. 
'  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourifh  a  mighty  band, 

•  I  will  ftir  up  in  England  fome  black  ftorm, 

•  Shall  blow  ten  thoufand  fouls  to  heaven,  or  hell : 

•  And  this  fell  tempeft  (hall  not  ceafe  to  rage 

•  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head 7, 

•  Like  to  the  glorious  fun's  tranfparent  beams, 

•  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw  8. 
'  And,  for  a  minifter  of  my  intent, 

•  I  have  fedoc'd  a  head-ftrong  &entifhman, 
«  John  Cade  of  Afhford, 

c  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

•  In  Ireland  have  I  Teen  this  flubborn  Cade 

•  Oppofe  himfelf  againft  a  troop  of  kerns ; 

•  And  fought  fo  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

•  Were  almoft  like  a  fharp-quill'd  porcupine  : 

•  And,  in  the  end  being  refcu'd,  1  have  feen  him 

•  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morifco9, 

*  Shaking 

7  Until  tbt  golden  circuit  on  my  bead,]  So,  in  Maebttb  i 
"  All  thai  impede*  thec  from  the  golden  round, 
"  Which  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  doth  iecm 
w  To  have  thee  crown  d  withall.*' 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 
"    ■      ■     a  flcep, 

"  That  from  this  golden  ngo/hath  divore'd 
'<  So  many  English  kings."     Maloni. 
1  —mad-bred  flaw.]    Flaw  is  a  fudden  violent  guft  of  wind* 

Johnsok* 
•  —  a  wild  Morifco^"]  A  Moor  in  a  military  dance,  now  called 
Worrit,  that  it,  a  Mooriih  dance.     Johnson. 

In  Albion's  Triumph »  a  mafque,  1631,  the  feventh  entry  confifts  of 
■»iVii  or  Morifcos. 

%  The  Morris-dance  was  the  Tripudium  Mauritanieum,  a  kind  of  horn- 
P'pe.  Junius defcribei  it  thus:  "  —  faciem  plerunque  inficiunt  fuli- 
I'ne,  et  peregrinum  veftium  cultum  atTumunt,  qui  ludicris  talibui  in- 
dulgent, ut  Mauri  efle  videantur,  aut  e  longius  remota  patria  credantur 
*d?oUffe,  atque  infolens  recreationis  genus  advexifie." 

hk  the  churchwardens*  accompts  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Helen's  in 

Abington,  Berk/hire,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and 

*A**y>  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  Morriu  bells  are 

mentioned.    Anno  1 560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth,— «« For  two  doffin  of 

Vol.  VI.  N  Mtrm 
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Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells* 

Full  often,  like  a  (hag-hair'd  crafty  kern  % 

Hath  he  converfed  with  the  enemy ; 

And  nndifcover'd  come  to  me  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

This  devil  here  (hall  be  my  fnbftitute  $ 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  fpeech  he  doth  refemble  » 

By  this  I  (hall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

How  they  affect  the  honfe  and  claim  of  York. 

Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured ; 

I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  infliel  upon  him, 

Will  make  him  fay— I  moVd  him  to  thofe  armsj 

Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  nrengthy 

And  reap  the  harveft  which  that  rafcal  Jbw'd : 

For,  Humphrey  being  dead  *,  as  he  {hall  be, 

And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me*  [Exit. 

SCENE    II*. 

Bury.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  haftily. 

*  i .  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know* 
*  We  have  difpatch'd  the  doke,  as  he  commanded. 

Aforrtt  bells.**  At  thefc  appear  to  hate  been  purchafed  by  the  con 
inanity,  we  may  fuppofe  thii  diverfion  waa  conftantly  pradUed  at  thd 
public*  feftivali.  See  the  plate  of  Morru-dsHceri  at  the  end  of  th 
firftpart  of  A7.  Henry  IV*  with  Mr.  Tollefs  remarks  annexed  to  It. 

StEBTBMS 

*  —  likt  a  (hag-hair'd  crtfiy  hrn,]   See  Vol.  If.  p.  398,  a.  a 
and  p.  267,  n.  1.    Malomb. 

*  Per,  Humphry  being  dt*iy  arc.  J  Inftead  of  this  couplet  we  ta 
in  the  old  play  thcie  lines : 

"  And  then  Duke  Humphrey,  he  well  made  away, 
"  None  then  can  ftop  the  light  to  England's  crown* 
"  But  York  can  tame,  and  headlong  poll  them  down*** 

MalokI 
3  Scene  //.]  This  fcene,  tiid.thft  diredioat  concerning  it,  ftaa 
thai  in  the  quarto  edition  1 

the 
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•  2 .  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we  done  ? 

*  Dld&  ever  hear  a  man  fo  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

•  i.Mur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

'  Suf.  Now,  firs,  have  you  difpatch'd  this  thing? 
4  i.Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

•  Suf.  Why,  that's  well  faid.  Go,  get  you  to  my  houfe; 

*  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

*  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand  :— 
'  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
4  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

'  i.Mur*  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 

•  Suf.  Away,  be  gone !  [Exeunt  Murderers. 

£i/<r  ^Hbnrt,    Queen   Margaret,    Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  Others. 

'  K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  prefence  ftraight  t 
'  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
'  If  ne  be  ffuiltv,  as  'tis  publimed. 

'  Suf.  I'll  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.       [Exit. 

«  K.Hen.  Lords,  take  your  placet ;— And,  I  pray  yo* 

alU 
v  Proceed  no  ftraiter  'gainit  our  uncle  Gloftcr, 
'  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  efteem, 
'  He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

•  <§>.  Mar.  God  forbid,  any  malice  fhould  prevail, 
9  That  faaltlefs  may  condemn  a  nobleman  i 

9  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  fufpicion ! 


fbeu  the  curtnintt  being  Jretont,  Dnkt  Humphry  it  difeevertd  m  hit 
n\  mud  tw  nun  lying  on  bit  brtft,  and  Jmetbtring  him  in  bit  bed.  And 
mm  mmu,  the  Dnkt  •fSnfUk  to  them. 

Smf.  How  now,  fin !  what  have  you  difpatch'd  him  ? 


One.  Yea,  my  lord  j  he's  dead,  I  warrant  you. 

Sirjf.  Then  fee  the  cloathes  laid  fmooth  about  him  ftill* 
That  when  the  king  comei,  he  may  perceive 
No  other,  but  that  he  died  of  hit  own  accord* 

a*  All  things  ithandfome  now,  my  lord. 

Suf.  Then  draw  the  curtains  again,  and  get  you  gone, 
Aad  you  mail  hate  your  firm  reward  anon.       [Suit  Miaxtherert* 

STllVEHt. 

N  2  •K.Hen, 
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•  K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret4 1  thefc  words  con> 

tent  me  much. — 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look'ft  thou  pale  ?  why  trembleft  thou  I 

*  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  1 

Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Glofter  is  dead. 

•  i£.  Mar.  Marry,  God  fbrefend ! 

*  Car.  God's  fecret  judgment :— I  did  dream  to-night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  foeak  a  word. 

\Tbe  king  fwoons. 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  N- Help,  lords  !  the  king 

is  dead. 

#  Som.  Rear  up  his  body  ;  wring  him  by  the  nofe. 

•  <£.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help !— O,  Henry,  ope  thine 

eyes ! 

*  Suf.  He  doth  revive  again ;— Madam,  be  patient. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God! 

#  3>.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Suf.  Comfort,  my  fovereign!  gracious  Henry,  comfort! 
K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me  ? 
Came  he  right  now 5  to  fing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whofe  diimal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers  ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

*  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breait, 

«  Can  chafe  away  the  firft-conceived  found? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poifon  with  fuch  fugar'd  words. 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  fay  ; 

*  Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  ferpent's  fling. 
Thou  baleful  meflengcr,  out  of  my  fight ! 

*  1  thank  tbety  Margaret;]  The  folio  reads—I  thank  thee,  NeU% 
and  Mr.  Theobald,  conceiving  that  "  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  tttt 
king  fhould  forget  his  own  wife's  name,*'  reads--**  WtUt  thefe  words/* 
&c.  which  the  fubfequent  editors  too  haftily  adopted.  Though  the 
king  could  not  well  forget  his  wife's  name,  either  Shakfpeare  or  the 
tranferiber  might.  That  Nell  is  not  a  mi  flake  of  the  prefs  for  Well  it 
clear  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech  of  the  queen  t  in  this  fcene,  where  E  leaner, 
the  name  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Glofter,  is  again  three  timet  printed  indeed 
of  Margaret.  No  reafon  can  be  alfigned  why  the  proper  correction^ 
ihould  be  made  in  all  thofe  places,  and  not  here.     Malonbw 

3  mmrizbtwm—]  J uft  now,  even  now.    Johnson* 

'  Upoim 
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9  Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 

•  Sits,  in  grim  majefty,  to  fright  the  world. 

9  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding  :— 
9  Yet  do  not  go  away  ; — Come,  bafilific  •, 
'  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  fight : 

•  For  in  the  (hade  of  death  I  (hall  find  joy  ; 

•  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Glofter's  dead. 

^.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 

•  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

•  Yet  he,  moil  chriftian-like,  laments  his  death : 

•  And  for  myfelf, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

•  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

•  Orblood-confuming  fighs  recall  his  life, 

•  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  fick  with  groans, 
•Look  pale  as  primrofe,  with  blood-drinking  fighs*, 

•  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

'  Wkat  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 

'  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends  ; 

9  It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away : 

9  So  (hall  my  name  with  (lander's  tongue  be  wounded, 

•  And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 

•  This  get  I  by  his  death :  Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 

•  To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  f 

'  K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Glpfter,  wretched  man  ! 

3J.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than  he  is7. 
What,  doft  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathfome  leper,  look  on  me. 

•  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf1  ?. 

•Be 

•  Come,  kafihjk,  tec]  So  Mantuanns,  a  writer  very  popular  at  this 
time. 

M  Natus  in  ardente  Lydiae  bafilifcus  arena, 

"  Vulnerat  afpedu,  laminibufquenocet.**     Maloni. 

* —with  blood-drinking  fight,]  So,  in  another  of  SbaJdpeare** 

«  — .  dry  forrow  drinks  my  blood/'     Ma  lone. 
7  Be  xoocftr  me,]  That  is,  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for  Glofter,  but 
tor  me.    Johhson. 

1  What,  art  thou,  tike  the  adder,  waxen  deaf?]  This  allufion 
flich  hat  been  borrowed  by  many  writers  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo* 
Son,  and  Pfalm  lviii.  may  receive  an  odd  illuftration  from  the  follow* 
u%  feullfte  in  Govutr  dt  Confe/Roue  Amantit,  B«  I.  fol.  z. 

N  3  "A  ferpent, 
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*  Be  poifonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen* 

*  Is  all  thy  comfort  (hut  in  Gtafter'i  tomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 

*  Bred  his  ftatue  then,  and  worihin  it, 

*  And  make  my  image  but  an  ale-houfe  fign* 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  fea ; 

*  And  twice  by  aukward  wind9  from  England's  JNulk 
«  Drove  back  again  onto  my  native  clime  r 

What  boded  this,  but  wcU-frre-waraing  wind 
Did  feem  to  fay,— Seek  not  a  fcorrion's  ntft* 

*  Nor  fet  no  footing  on  this  unkind  ihore  ? 

*  What  did  1  then,  but  cuis'd  the  gentle  gufts, 

*  And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  braaen  caves ; 

*  And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blefled  flwre 

*  Or  turn  our  item  upon  a  dreadful  rock? 

*  Yet  jEolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee ; 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refcs'd  to  drown  mt  3 

*  Knowing,  that  thou  wouldft  have  me  drown'd  onihel 

*  With  tears  as  fait  as  fea  through  thy  nnkindnefr : 

«  A  ferpent,  which*  that  afpidU 

"  It  doped,  of  hit  kinds  hath  thit, 

«  That  be  the  tone  nobleft  of  all, 

«  The  whicho  that  men  carbuncle  call, 

««  Bereth  !n  hit  heed  abate  on  hit ht \ 

««  For  whiche  what  that  a  man  by  flight 

«'  (The  ftofle  to  wynne,  and  him  to  daate) 

«<  With  hit  carede  him  wolde  enchante, 

«*  Anone  at  he  perteiireth  that, 

"  He  leyetb  drmmt  bis  one  tare  all  plat 

««  Unto  tbearonmde^  and  bait  it  faft 

11  And  eie  that  other  tart  ah  f ape 

«'  Hefioppetb  xoitb  bh  tailhjo  fort 

«'  Tbat  be  tbe  vuorda,  laje  or  mere, 

'<  Of  bis  enibantewunt  ntberttb  ; 

«  And  in  this  wife  him  ftlre  he  fttiereth, 

«  So  that  he  hath  the  wordet  wafved, 

u  And  thut  hit  eare  it  nought  deceived.** 
Shakfpea're  hat  the  Tame  allufion  in  Troilus  and  Crefida  1    «  Hate 
more  deaf  thzn  adders,  to  the  voice  of  any  tnie  decifioo."  StssvI 
9  —  auk-war d  wind— ]  That  the  old  copy*    The  modern  oi 
read  advtrfe  winds*    S  t  1  a?  a  m  t. 
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The  fplittlng  rocks  cowr'd  in  the  finking  fands  % 
Aid  would  not  dafh  me  with  their  ragged  iidea  i 
fiecaufe  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Margaret*. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 
When  from  the  wore  the  tempeft  beat  as  back* 
I  flood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  ftora : 
And  when  the  duflty  flty  began  to  rob 
My  earneffc-gaptng  fight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  coffly  jewel  from  my  neck,— 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,— 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ;  the  iea  received  it  J 
And  (b,  I  wiflx'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart : 
And  even  with  this,  I  loft  fair  England's  view. 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart; 
And  calPd  them  blind  and  dnfky  fpe&acles, 
Ftr  lofing  ken  of  Albion's  wilhed  coaft. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconftancy) 
To  fit  and  witch  me  s,  as  Afcanius  did, 
When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 
His  father's  a  As,  commene'd  in  burning  Troy  f 
Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  falfe  like  him  ? 
Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  !  Die,  Margaret ! 
f  Jor  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  doft  live  fo  long. 

1  Tbefflittiitg  mkt9  ftc]  The  ftnfe  feems  to  be  this— Tho  rotkl 
kid  themselves  in  the  fands,  which  funk  to  receive  them  into  their 
bofom.    Stzevsns. 

1  Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Mar  rant.]  The  verb  ptrijh  if  here  «fe4 
afiively.    So,  in  the  Maid*t  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  i 
"—— let  not  my  fins 
"  Pen  lb  your  noble  youth.**    Stksvbks, 

3  To  Jit  ami  witch  mt,\  The  old  copy  has— w#r<ri>  me*  The  emen- 
Nation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  obferves  that  the  poet  forgot 
thepaflagein  the/Bneid,  the  hiftoryof  the  deftrucYion  of  Troy  being 
leUtrd  to  Dido,  not  by  Aicacius,  but  /Bneas. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  mi  (take  was  Certainly  the  mrftake  of 
SbaJdpeare,  whoever  may  have  been  the  original  author  of  the  firft 
ftttch  of  this  play  \  for  this  long  fpeech  of  Margaret's  re  founded  'oil 
one  in  the  quarto,  confifting  only  of  feven  lines*  in  which  there  if  a* 
aMtfoa  to  Virgil.    Malokb. 

N^  Ntifi 
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Nei/e  within.  Enter  Warwick,  and  Salisbury 
Commons  prefs  to  the  door. 

*  War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  fovereign, 

*  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traiteroufly  is  murde; 

*  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 

*  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

*  That  want  their  leader,  fcatter  up  and  down, 

*  And  care  not  who  they  fling  in  his  revenge. 
'  Myfelf  have  calm'd  their  fpleenful  mutiny, 

'  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  tot 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry4 : 
'  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathlefs  corpfe, 
'  And  comment  then  upon  his  fudden  death. 

War.  That  I  fhall  do,  my  liege:  — Stay,  Salifbi 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  room,  and  Salijbury 

•  K.  Hen.  O   thou  that  judgeft  all  things,  ft 

thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  perfuade  my  foul, 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  lif 

*  If  my  fufpeft  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God ; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thoufand  kiftes,  and  to  drain 5 

*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  fait  tears ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling  : 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  thefe  mean  obfequics ; 

*  And,  to  furvey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  forrow  greater  ? 


4  —  not  Henry :]  The  poet  commonly  ufes  Henry  as  *  wore 
fyllables.     Johnson* 

5  —  and  to  drain—]  This  is  one  of  our  poet'i  harfh  ex 
As  when  a  thing  is  drain'd,  drops  of  water  MTue  from  it,  h 
dully  uics  the  word  here  in  the  i'enfe  of  dropping,  or  difiill 

hA 
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The  folding  doors  of  an  inner  chamber  are  opened,  and 
G  l  o  s  t  e  r  is  dij covered  dead  in  bis  bed  :  Warwick 
and  Others  ft anding  by  it6, 

•  War.  Come  hither,  gracious  fovereign,  view  this 

body. 

•  if.  Hen.  That  is  to  fee  how  deep  my  grave  is  nudes' 

•  For,  with  his  foul,  fled  all  my  worldly  folace  \ 

•  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  life  in  death7, 

1  War.  As  furely  as  my  foul  intends  to  live 
'  With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  ilate  upon  him 
'  To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curfe, 
1 1  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
1  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  fworn  with  a  folemn  tongue ! 
4  What  inftance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow? 

'  War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  1  feen  a  timely-parted  ghoft1, 

*Of 

'  This  ftage- direction  I  have  inferted  as  belt  fuitcd  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  ftage-direfiion  in  the  quarto  is— "  Warwick  draws  the, 
cmaiaes,  [i.  e.  draws  them  open]  and  (hews  Duke  Humphry  in  hit 
bed.**  In  the  folio  t  "  A  bed  with  Clofter's  body  put  forth.**  Thefe  are. 
feint  of  the  many  circumftances  which  prove,  I  think,  decisively,  that 
tie  theatres  of  our  author's  time  were  unrurniflied  with  fceoes.  In  thofe' 
4a}s,  as  I  conceive,  curtains  were  occasionally  hung  acrofs  the  middle 
ol  the  ftage  on  an  iron  rod,  which,  being  drawn  open,  formed  a  fecoad 
apartment,  when  a  change  of  fcene  was  required.  The  direction  in 
the  folio,  «  to  put  forth  a  bed/'  was  merely  to  the  property-man  to 
thruft  a  bed  forwards  behind  thofe  curtains,  previous  to  their  being 
drawn  open.  See  the  Account  of  tbt  ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  I.  Malom. 

J  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  iife  in  death.}  I  think  the  meaning  is,  f 
fee  my  life  in  the  arms  of  death  j  I  fee  my  life  ex  firing,  or  rather  cm* 
fired.  The  conceit  is  much  in  our  author's  manner.  So,  in  Macbeth  t 
"  —  the  death  of  each  day's  l:fe,n     Maloni. 

The  poet's  meaning  is,  /  fee  my  life  defiroyed  or  endangered  by  bid 
itatb.    Pbicy. 

-  Oft  have  1  feen  a  timely-^trrWghorr,  &c]  All  that  Is  true  of  the 
body  of  a  dead  man,  is  here  faid  by  Warw.ck  or  the  loul.  I  would  read  t 
Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely-farted  corfe. 

I  cannot  but  ftop  a  moment  to  obferve  that  this  horrible  defcription 
isfcarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakfpeare's.     Johnson* 

A  rm*/y- parted  ghoft  meant  a  body  that  has  become  inanimate  ia 
Ctt  common  ceurfe  of  nature  >  to  which  violence  has  not  brought  a 

timeUfe 
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c  Of  a(hy  fcmblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodless* 
f  Being  all  •  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 

tmtltft  end.    The  oppofition  it  plainly  marked  afterwards,  by  tht 
words— ■"  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey*!  timeUft  death." 

The  correfpooding  lines  appear  thus  in  the  quarto;  by  which,  If 
the  not' on  that  hat  been  already  fuggefted  be  well  founded,  the  reader 
may  fee  how  much  of  this  deservedly  admired  fpeech  is  original*  and 
how  much  fuper-induced : 

"  Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely- parted  gbo6f 
•«  Of  afhy  femblance,  pale,  and  bloodleft : 
«  But,  lo !  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face, 
"  More  better  coloured  than  when  he  liv'd. 
"  His  well  proportion^  beard  made  rough  and  ftern  j 
«'  His  ringers  fpread  abroad,  as  one  that  grafp'd 
««  For  life,  yet  wai  by  ftrength  furpris'd.     The  leaft 
««  Of  thefe  ire  probable.     It  cannot  choofe 
««  But  he  was  murthered." 
In  a  fubfequent  paflage,  alfo  in  the  original  play,  which  ShaJrJWarc 
lias  not  transferred  into  his  piece,  the  word  gbcji  is  again  ufed  as  bete* 
Young  Clifford  addreffing  himfelf  to  hit  father's  dead  body9  fays, 
*«  O  difmal  fight !  fee,  where  he  bfeathlefs  lies, 
«<  All  fmear'd  and  weltcr'd  in  his  lukewarm  blood  ! 
«  Sweet  father,  to   thy  murder" d  gboft  I  fwear,"  Sec* 
Out  author  therefore  is  not  chargeable  here  with  any  impropriety,  or 
confuGon.   He  has  only  ufed  the  phrafeology  of  his  time.     Malon  $• 
This  is  not  the  fir  ft  time  that  bhakfpeare  has  confounded  the  terms 
that  fignify  body  and  fou/9  together.     So,  in  A  Msd/ummor-Nigbt'i 
Dreamt 

"  —  damned  [pints  all, 
«'  That  in  croft- ways  and  floods  have  burial" 
It  is  furely  the  body  and  not  the  foul  that  is  committed  to  the  earth* 
or  whelm'd  in  the  water.  The  word  gbofi,  however,  is  licentioufly 
tiffed  by  our  ancient  writers.  In  Spenfer's  Faery  Qveen,  B.  II.  c.  viii. 
Sir  Guyon  is  in  a  fwoon,  and  two  knights  are  about  to  firip  him,  when! 
the  Palmer  fay : 

«•  —  no  knight  fo  rude  I  weene, 
"  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  fitting  gbofl." 
Again,  in  the  fliort  copy  of  verfes  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the, 
three  firft  books  of  Spenfer's  Faerie  S^uee*,  1 596  : 

"  And  grones  of  buried  gboftes  the  heavens  did  perfe*" 
Again,  in  our  author's  K.  Richard  II ;  f 
"  The  r£0/?i  they  have  depot'd.'* 
Again,  in  Certain  feeret  wonders  0/ nature,  by  Edward  Fen  ton  ^to.  bl.  1. 
1569 :  u  —  aftonifhed  at  the  view  of  the  mortified  gboft  of  him  that 
lay  dead.'*    Steevkns. 

•  Being  all—  ]  That  is,  the  blood  being  all  defcended,  the  fubftan- 
tive  being  comprized  in  the  adjective  bloodleft*    Mason. 

•Who, 
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9  Who,  in  tbc  confli&  that  it  holds  With  death, 

'  Attra&s  the  fame  for  aidance  'gainft  the  cnetny s 

'  Whick  with  the  heart  there  (tools,  and  ne'er  rtturattfc 

'Toblufh  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

'  Bat,  fee,  his  race  is  black,  and  foil  of  blood  % 

<Hit  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 

• 8taxift£  foil  ghaftly  like  a  ftrongled  matt : 

'  His  hair  up-rear'd,  his  noftrils  ftretch'd  with  ftruggling  j 

1  His hand!  abroad  difplay'd,  as  one  that  grafp'd 

'  And  tugg'd  for  lift,  and  waft  by  ftfength  fubdu'd. 

*  Look  on  the  (heOtt,  his  hair,  you  fee,  is  (ticking  ; 

'  His  well  proportion^  beard9  made  rough  and  ragged, 
'  Like  to  the  fummer*s  corn  by  tempeft  lodgM. 
'  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
1  The  kail  of  all  thefe  figns  were  probable. 

•  8*f.  Why,  Warwick,  who  fhould  do  the  duke  to  deaths 
1  Myfelf,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection  i 

'  And  we,  I  hope,  fir,  are  no  murderers. 

*  Wsr.  Bat  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Humphrey** 

foes; 

*  And  you,  forfooth,  had  the  «x>d  duke  to  keep  i 
'  Tis  like,  yon  would  not  feaft  him  like  a  friend  ; 

*  And  'tis  well  feen,  he  found  an  enemy. 

'  S>j  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  fufpett  thefe  noblemen 
9  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timelefs  death. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  freft, 
And  fees  fait  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  fufpeft,  'twas  he  that  made  the  daughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock'a  neft, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  foar  with  unbloody 'd  beak? 
Even  (b  fufpicious  is  this  tragedy. 
€  £.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk  ?  wherVa  yoir 
knife? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
S*f.  I  wear  no  knife,  to  daughter  fleeping  men  ; 

•  JT«  «pff//  frr^ft'mTd  J*r4~1  Hit  beat*  likely  trfm'e  aa4  tsjaft. 
«i.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  534,  a.  a.    Malokx. 

Bttt 
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But  here's  *  vengeful  fword,  railed  with  cafe, 
That  (hall  be  fcoured  in  his  rancorous  heart, 
That  danders  me  with  murder's  crimfon  badge  :-— 
Say,  if  thou  dar'ft,  proud  lord  of  Warwickfliire, 
That  I  am -faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Extu/tt  Cardinal,  So m  .  and  Others 

War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  falfe  Suffolk  dan 
him? 

$).  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  fpirit, 
Nor  ceafe  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thoufand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  Hill ;  with  reverence  may  I  fay  ; 
for  every  word,  you  fpeak  in  his  behalf, 
Is  flander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

'  Suf.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour ! 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  fo  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  ftern  un tutor' d churl,  and  noble,  (loci; 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  flip ;  whofe  fruit  thou,  art,    • 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  mould  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  often  thoufand  fhames, 
And  that  my  fovereign's  prefence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  falfe  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  paffed  fpcech, 
And  fay — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant* A* 
That,  thou  thyfclf  wad  born  in  baftardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  fend  thy  foul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  blood-fucker  of  fleeping  men  ! 

Suf  Thou  (halt  be  waking,  while  1  (bed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  prefence  thou  dar'ft  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence  : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  ajt,  I'll  cope  with  thee, 

•  And  do  (ome  fervice  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghqft. 

[Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick 
*  K.  Htn.  What  ftronger  bread-plate  than  a  heart  un 
tainted? 

•  Thric 
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•  Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  juft  #  ; 

•  And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  fteel, 

•  Whofe  confeience  with  injuftiee  is  corrupted. 

,  \A  noife  'within s 

%.Mar.  What  noife  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  S w f fol k  and  Warwick,  with  their  weapons 
drawn, 

*  K*  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?    your  wrathful  wea- 
pons drawn 
K  Here  in  our  prefence  ?  dare  you  be  fo  bold  ?— 
c  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

Suf.  The  traiterous  Warwkk,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  fovereign. 

Noife  of  a  crowd  within.     Re-enter  Salisbury*. 

•W.  Sirs, (land  apart ;  the  king  (hall  know  your  mind.— * 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  fend  you  word  by  me, 
Unlefs  falfe  Suffolk  ftraight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banifhed  fair  England's  territories, 

•  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

•  And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  fay,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ; 

1  They  fay,  in  him  they  fear  your  highnefs'  death  ; 
'  And  mere  initindt  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 

•  Free  from  a  ftubborn  oppofite  intent, 

'  As  being  thought  to  contradid  your  liking,— 

•  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banifhment. 

•  They  fay,  in  care  of  your  mod  royal  perfon, 

•  That,  if  your  highnefs  mould  intend  to  deep, 

•  And  charge — that  no  man  fliould  difturb  your  reft, 

•  In  pain  ot  your  diflike,  or  pain  of  death ; 

•  Yet,  notwithstanding  fuch  a  flrait  edict, 

•  Were  there  a  ferpent  feen,  with  forked  tongue, 

•  That  flily  glided  towards  your  majefty, 
9  It  were  but  neceflary  you  were  wak'd ; 

•  Tbrki  it  be  arm'd,  Arc]  So,  in  Marlowe1!  LuJVs  Dominion  t 

'•  Com*,  Moor  j    I'm  arm'*/ with  more  than  complete  Jleel, 
«•  The  j*/ice  of  m  y  fuarrtl"    M  a i  o n  i  . 

•Left, 
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•  Left,  being  fuffer'd  in  that  harmful  dumber, 

•  The  mortal  worm  9  might  make  the  deep  eternal  • 

•  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

•  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no,] 

•  From  fuch  fell  ferpents  as  falfe  Suffolk  is  j 

•  With  whofe  envenomed  and  fatal  fling, 

•  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

•  They  fay,  is  fhamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons,  [within.]  An  anfwer  from  the  king,  my  lord 

of  Salifbury. 
Suf.  'Tis  like,  the  commons,  rode  unpolifh'd  hinds, 
Could  fend  fuch  mefTage  to  their  fovereign  : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ 'd. 
To  fhew  how  quaint  an  orator  *  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salifbury  hath  won, 
Is— that  he  was  the  lord  ambafTador, 
Sent  from  a  fort  *  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons  [within.]  An  anfwer  from  the  king,  or  we 

will  all  break  in. 
«  AT.  Hen.  Go,  Salifbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
«  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care : 
•  And  had  I  not  been  'cited  fo  by  them, 
«  Yet  did  I  purpofe  as  they  do  entreat  j 
4  For,  fure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophefy 
<  Mifchance  unto  my  ftate  by  Suffolk's  means. 
«  And  therefore, — by  his  majefty  I  fwear, 
«  Whofe  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am,— 
4  He  fhall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air  * 

9  The  mortal  worm— ]  Serpent*  in  general,  were  anciently  called 
nvormi.  So,  in  tbe  DtviTs  Charter,  1607,  Pope  Alexander  fays  wheal 
he  takes  oft'  the  afpicks  from  the  young  princes  : 

"  How  now,  proud  worms  f  how  taftes  yon  princes'  blood  ?" 

Stkiysns. 
Mortal  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  dtadty>    M  alon  1. 
»  —bow  quaint  an  orator—]  Quaint  for  dextrout,  artificial.     So* 
in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ;  "  —  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords.*' 

Maloki. 

*  — .rf/prr-— ]  It  a  company.    Johnson. 
See  Vol.11,  p.  490.  n.  5.    Maloni. 

*  He  /ball  not  brtatk  \nfttt\cn  in  tkit  air]  That  is,  he  (ball  not  con- 
taminate this  air  with  his  iniisfted  breath.    Maloni. 

4  'But 
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9  But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 
4  9.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk  i 
4  K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk. 

*  No  more,  I  fay ;  if  thou  dolt  plead  for  him, 
'  Thou  wilt  but  add  increafe  unto  my  wrath. 

*  Had  I  but  faid,  I  would  have  kept  my  word  % 
4  But*  when  I  fwear,  it  is  irrevocable  >— 

*  If,  after  three  days'  fpace,  thou  here  be'fl  found 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  fhall  not  be  ranfom  for  thy  life.— 

'  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with  me  % 
4 1  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords  t  He* 
4  $>.Mar.  Mifchance,  and  for  row,  go  along  with  you*! 
'  Heart's  difcontent,  and  four  afRidtion, 
'  Be  play-fellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

*  There's  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 

*  And  three-fold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  Heps ! 

*  Suf.  Ceafe,  gentle  queen,  theie  execrations, 

*  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward  woman ,  and  foft-  hearted  wretch ! 

*  Haft  thou  not  fpirit  to  eurfe  thine  enemies  ? 

Suf.  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  mould  I  curfc 
them? 
Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan4, 
'  I  would  invent  as  bitter  fearching  terms, 

*  As  curft,  as  harfh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  ftrongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 

*  With  full  as  many  figns  of  deadly  hate, 

*  Mlf chance  and  forrov>>  Set,]  In  the  original  play  the  <jueen  h  ftil) 
aore  violent: 

"  Hell-fire  and  vengeance  go  along  with  you  1"  Maloni. 
4  Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  tbt  mandrake* s  groan,]  The  fabuloua 
accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  give  it  an  inferior  degree  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  from  the  ground  it  groans, 
and  that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to  him  that  is  offering  fuck 
■nwelcome  violence,  the  practice  of  thofe  who  gather  mandrakes  is  to 
tie  one  end  of  a  firing  to  the  plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom 
the  fatal  groan  discharges  its  malignity.    John  sol*. 

Am 
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As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathfome  cave : 
My  tongue  fhould  Humble  in  mine  earneft  words  ; 
Mine  eyes  fhould  fparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  diftradt ; 
Ay,  every  joint  mould  feem  to  curfe  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curfe  them.     Poifon  be  their  drink s ! 
Gall,  worfe  than  gall,  the  daintiefl  that  they  tafte ! 
Their  fweeteft  (hade,  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees  6  1 
Their  chiefeft  profped,  murdering  bafiliiks  ! 
Their  fofteft  touch,  as  fmart  as  lizards'  flings  7 ! 
Their  mufick,  frightful  as  the  ferpent's  hifs  ; 
And  boding  fcritch-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-feated  hell — 
.  £>.  Mar.  Enough,  fweet  Suffolk ;  thou  torment*!*  tby- 

•  And  thcfe  dread  curfes— like  the  fun  'gainft  glafs> 

•  Or  like  an  over-charged  gun, — recoil, 

•  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyfelf. 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave*  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banifh'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curfe*  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  (landing  naked  on  a  mountain  top* 
"Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grafs  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  fpent  in  iport. 

?  —  Poifon  be  their  drink  /]  Moft  of  thefc  execrations  ire  ufed,  !n 
the  very  words  of  Shakfpeire,  by  Lee,  in  his  Cffar  Borgia,  Act  IV. 

SteivenIi 

*  —  d  cyprefs  tree!"]  Cyprefs  was  employed  in  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Romans,  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an  ill-boding  plant. 

Steivkni. 

7  —  wirr^rine  bafiliflcs !— lizard's  flings!]  It  has  been  faid  of  the 
bajilijk  that  it  had  the  power  of  deflroying  by  a  iingle  glance  of  its  eye\ 
A  I'xxdni  has  no  /ling,  but  is  quite  inoft'enfive.     Stsevens. 

Seep    iSi,  n.  •.     Malone. 

*  Tern  bade  me  ban,  and  toiUyon  bid  me  leave  f  ]  This  inconfiftency 
h  very  common  in  real  life.  Thofe  who  are  vexed  to  impatience  arte, 
•ngry  to  fee  others  lefs  difturbed  than  themfelves ;  but  when  other* 
begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  fee  in  them  what  they  could  not  find 
In  themfelves,  the  deformity  and  folly  of  ufelefs  rage.    Johnson. 

•S^Mar. 
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•  3*.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  ceafe  •  !  Give  me 

thy  hand, 

•  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

•  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

•  To  warn  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

•  0,  could  this  kifs  be  printed  in  thy  hand ;  \kijftshis  hand. 

•  That  thou  might 'ft  think  upon  thefe  by  the  feal, 

'  Through  whom  a  thoufand  fighs  are  breath'd  for  thee  * ! 

•  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

•  ,rfi*  DUt  furmia'd  whilft  thou  art  (landing  by, 

•  As  one  that  furfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

•  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  aflur'd, 
«  Adventure  to  be  banifhed  myfelf  2 

•  And  banifhed  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

•  Go,  fpeak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone.— 

•  0,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 

•  Embrace,  and  kifs,  and  take  ten  thoufand  leaves, 

•  Lother  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die*. 

•  Yet  now  farewel ;  and  farewel  life  with  thee  ! 
Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banifhed, 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

•  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 

•  A  wildemefs  is  populous  enough, 

•  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

•  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itfelf, 

•  With  every  feveral  pleafure  in  the  world ; 

•  And  where  thou  art  not,  defolation. 

•  0,  let  me  entreat  thee,  &c]  Inftead  of  the  firft  four  lines  of  this 
fpeecb,  we  find  in  the  old  play  thefc,  which  Shakfpeare  has  availed 
Jum&lf  of  elfewhere : 

"  No  more,  fweet  Suffolk,  hie  thee  hence  to  France  $ 
«*  Or  live  where  thou  wilt  within  this  world's  globe, 
"  I'll  have  an  Irifli  [Iris]  that  flull  find  thee  out."  M4L0NI. 
1  That  thou  might* ft  think  upon  theft  by  the  feal, 
Through  whom  a  thoufand  fight,  Sec]  That  by  the  ixnprtuion  of 
ay  kifs  for  ever  remaining  on  thy  hand  thou  mighteft  think  on  thoft 
lips  through  which  a  thoufand  fighs  will  be  breathed  forthecjomc  SON  • 
See  the  fong  introduced  in  Mtafure  for  Meafure  1 
«'  But  my  kijfei  bring  again, 
•'  Sea/t  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain." 
Of  this  image  our  author  appears  to  have  been  fond,  having  introduced 
ir  in  feveral  placet.    There  is  no  trace  o f  it  in  the  old  play.    Maloni* 

Vol.  VI.  O  Mean 
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*  I  can  no  more : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

*  Myfelf  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'ft. 

Enter  Vaux. 

4  $>.Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  (o  faft?  what  news,  1 

pr'ythee  ? 
«  Faux.  To  fignify  unto  his  majeity, 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 

*  For  fuddenly  a  grievous  ficknefs  took  him, 

*  That  makes  him  gafp,  and  flare,  and  catch  the  aiiy 
4  Blafpheming  God,  and  curfmg  men  on  earth. 

*  Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghoft 

*  Were  by  his  fide ;  fometime,  he  calls  the  king, 
And  whifpers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  fecrets  of  his  over-charged  foul  ■' : 
4  And  I  am  fent  to  tell  his  majefty, 

'  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

*  5>.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  metiage  to  the  king.' 

[Exit  Vaux. 
'  Ah  me  !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  thefe  *  ? 
4  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  lofs  J, 
4  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  foul's  treafure? 

*  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 

4  And  with  the  fouthern  clouds  contend  in  tears ; 

*  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increafe  *;  mine  for  my  ibrrows  I 

>  And  wbifpers  to  bis  pillow,  as  to  him, 

Tbe  fecrets,  &c]  The  firft  of  thefe  lines  is  in  the  old  play*-  Th« 
fecond  is  unqueftionably  our  author's.     The  thought  appears  to  haf« 
struck  him ;  for  he  has  introduced  it  again  in  Macletb  a 
u  — —  Inre&ed  minds 
<<  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difcharge  their  fecrets***  Ma10MI« 

*  jib  me  f  what  is  this  world  t  wbat  news  art  tbtfe  f]  Inftead  vi 
this  line,  the  quarto  resds: 

Oh  !  what  is  worldly  pomp  ?  all  men  muft  die, 

And  woe  am  I  for  Beaufort's  heavy  end.     Stxsvbici. 

3  —  at  an  hour's  poor  lofs,]  I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  Whore* 
for*  do  I  grieve  tbat  Beaufort  has  died  am  hour  before  bis  tme%  whpj 
being  an  old  man,  could  not  have  had  a  long  time  to  live  ?  Stxxvxns 

This  certainly  may  be  the  meaning ;  yet  1  rather  incline  to  thint 
that  the  queen  intends  to  fay,  "  Why  do  I  lament  a  circuroftance,  tin 
impreffion  of  which  will  pafs  away  in  the  fljort  period  of  an  hour  \ 
while  I  neglect  to  think  on  the  lofs  of  Suffolk*  my  affection  for  whom 
80  time  will  efface  ?**    Maloni. 

*  mm f$r  thumb's  increafe,]  See  Vol.11,  p.  46 7,  a.  S.  Malawi- 

•  Now, 
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•  Now,  get  thee  hence :  The  king,  thou  know'ft,  is  coming ; 
'  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

*  Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 
9  And  in  thy  fight  to  die,  what  were  it  elfe, 
Bat  like  a  pleaiant  dumber  in  thy  lap  ? 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  foul  into  the  air, 
'  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips : 
Where,  from  thy  fight4,  I  mould  be  raging  mad, 

•  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  dofe  up  mine  eyes, 

1  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  flop  my  mouth  ; 

9  So  (houldit  thou  either  turn  my  flying  foul J, 

1  Or  I  mould  breathe  it  fo  into  thy  body, 

And  then  it  liv'd  in  fweet  Elyfium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jell ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death  : 

0,  let  me  flay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

*  %•  Mar.  Away  I  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corronVc% 
'  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 

'  To  France,  fweet  Suffolk :  Let  me  hear  from  the*£ 

•  For  wherefoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  7  that  (hall  find  thee  out. 

$*/.Igo. 

£>j  Mar.  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

8*f.  A  jewel  lock'd  into  the  wofuTft  calk 

4  Where,  from  t by  fight,— ]  In  the  preambles  of  almoft  all  the  /ra- 
ttles made  daring  the  firft  twenty  yean  of  queen  Elisabeth*!  reign,  the 
word  ttfbert  is  ufed  inftead  of  xobcrtat.     It  is  fo  ofed  here.     Maloni. 

5  —  turn  my  flying  foul,]  Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  was  indebted  to  this 
taflage  in  his  EMfa  f  Abatard,  where  he  makes  that  votarift  of  ex- 
ta'tfite  fenfibility  fay  t 

"  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye- balls  roll, 

««  Suck  my  laft  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  foul.**  Stiit* 

*  A*»ay  I  tbtmgb  parting  be  a  fretful  corrofive,]  This  word  wis 
generally,  in  oor  author's  time,  written,  and,  I  fuppofe,  pronounced, 
<*/**$  and  the  metre  (hews  that  it  ought  to  be  fo  pronounced  here* 
So,  in  Tbt  Alcbymifi,  «  cerjhn  waters.**  Again,  m  The  Spanijb  Trm* 
rtf»  1605  1 

"  His  fon  diftreft,  a  etrflvt  to  bis  heart.**    Ma  low*. 

7  77/  have  an  Iris*—]  Iru  was  the  meflenger  of  Juno*  JoKMlOlf* 

$0,  in  Airs  WM  that  Ends  Well  t 

"    ■  this  diftempcr'd  meflenger  of  wet, 

««  Ths>flMiiy-coloor*d  iVfa,— M.    STsavsift*. 

O  2  That 
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That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  folitted  bark,  To  (under  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me.  [E*eunt>  fever aJfy* 

SCENE    III. 

London.     Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed-cbamher. 

Enter  King  Henry*,    Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
Others.   The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants  with  him. 

•  K.Hen.  How  fares  my  lord*?  fpeak,  Beaufort,  to 

thy  fovereign. 

•  Enttr  King  Henry,  &c.]  The  quarto  offers  the  following  ftage 
dire&ions.  Enter  King  and  Salijbnry,  and  then  the  curtainet  bedrO*onef 
and  the  cardinal  is  dij covered  in  bis  bed,  raving  and  flaring  as  if  bn 
vert  mad.    Steevens. 

Thif  defcription  did  not  efcape  our  author,  for  he  has  availed  him- 
fclf  of  it  el fe where.     See  the  fpeech  of  Vaux  in  p.  194.     Maloni. 

9  Hoto  fares  my  lord,  &o]  This  fcene,  and  that  in  which  the  dead 

body  of  the  duke  of  Glofter  is  defcribed,  are  defervedly  admired.    Hav* 

ing  already  Submitted  to  the  reader  the  lines- on  which  the  former  fceot 

a  founded,  I  (hall  now  fubjoin  chofe  which  gave  rife  to  that  before  us* 

<<  Car.  O  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live  but  one  whole  vear, 

'       "  1*11  give  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchafe  fuch  another  Hrand* 

"  King.  0  fee,  my  lord  of  Sali&ury,  how  he  is  troubled* 

«'  Lord  Cardinal,  remember,  Chrift  muft  have  thy  foul* 

«  Car.  Why,  dy'd  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
««  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  then  ? 
"  Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
•*  Sirrah,  go  retch  me  the  (bong  poifon,  which 
**  The  Apothecary  fent  me. 

c«  O,  fee  where  duke  Humphrey's  ghoft  doth  (land, 
"  And  ftares  me  in  the  face !  Look  j  look;  comb  down  his  halt* 
«*  So  now,  he's  gone  again.     Oh,  oh,  oh. 
u  Sat.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  doth  gripe  his  heart. 
u  King*  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  dieft  affured  of  heavenly  bliff , 
•*  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  fome  fign  to  me. 

[The  Cardinal  dies. 
•*  O  fee,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  at  all. 
«  O  God,  forgive  his  foul ! 

"  SaU  So  bad  an  end  did  never  none  behold) 
"  But  as  his  death,  fo  was  his  life  in  all. 

"  King.  Forbear  to  judge,  good  Salisbury,  forbear f 
"  For  God  will  judge  us  all.     Go  take  him  hence, 
"  And  fee  bit  funesaU  be  perferm'd*"  [Exe*MU  Max  oni, 

«  Car. 
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«  Cmr.  I£  thou  be'A  death,  Til  give  thee  England'a 
treafure ', 

•  Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  island, 

'  So  thoa  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

•  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  fign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

•  When  death's  approach  is  feen  fo  terrible  ! 

•  War  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  fovereign  fpeaks  to  thee. 

•  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  wiy. 
'  Djr'd  he  not  jn  his  bed  ?  where  ftiould  he  die  ? 

'  Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no* ?— 

•  O !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confefs.— 
'  Alive  again  ?  then  fbew  me  where  he  is ; 

'  I'll  give  a  thoufand  pound  to  look  upon  him.-— 

•  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dull  hath  blinded  them  •.— 

•  Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look  !   it  Hands  upright, 

1  If  thorn  be  ft  death,  Til  give  tbee  England's  treafnre,  Ac*]  Tb* 
fallowing  paflige  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  £bl.  70,  b.  fuggeibfl 
the  correfponding  lines  to  the  authdi  of  the  old  play  :  '<  During  thefc 
4oynges,  Henry  Bcauft'ord,  byfhop  of  Winchefter,  and  called  the  rich* 
Ctfdynall,  departed  out  ef  this  worldc— This  man  waa  Jiaut  fn  fto- 
Buch  and  hygh  in  cou  ate  nance,  ryche  above  meafure  of  ail  men,  and 
tofewe  liberal;  difdaynful  to  his  kynne,  and  dreadful  to  hit  lovers* 
His  covetous  infaciable  and  hope  of  Jong  lyfe  made  bym  bothe  to  forget 
God,  hispryncc,  and  hvmfelfe,  in  his  latter  dayesj  for  Doctor  Jojia 
Biker,  his  pryvie  counfailer  and  his  chapellayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on 
Vis  death  bed,'  he  faid  thefe  words.  «  Why  rtiould  I  dye,  havyng  fo  muche 
riches  ?  Jf  the  whole  real  me  would  fave  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  cither  by 
pollicie  to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye,  will  not  death  be  hyer* 
ed,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge  ?  When  my  nephew  of  Bedford  died, 
1  thought  my  felfe  halfe  up  the  wheie,  but  when  I  fawe  myrie  other 
taphew  of  Gloucester  difceafed,  then  I  thought  my  lelfe  able  to  bs 
equal  with  kinges,  and  fo  thought  to  increafe  my  treafure  in  hope  to 
have  worne  a  trypple  croune.  But  I  fe  nowe  the  worlde  fayleth  me,  ao4 
fo  I  am  deceyved ;  praying  you  all  to  pray  for  me."  Maloni. 
*  Can  I  make  men  live,  xobe'r  tbey  will  or  no  f]  So,  in  King  John  4 

««  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  ftrong  band  :<— 

**  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows  on  me  ? 

"    Think  you,  I  bear  the  (hears  of  deftiny  ? 

*<  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life?'*    MaloVI. 
9  He  batb  no  eyes,  &c]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofc  eyety 

«  Which  thou  doft  glare  with.** 

O  3  *  Like 
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*  Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul  !— 
4  Give  me  fome  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

*  Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

•  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens* 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  bufy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  ftrong  fiege  unto  this  wretch's  foul, 

*  And  from  his  bofom  purge  this  black  defpair ! 

«  War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grii 

•  Sal.  Difturb  him  not,  let  him  pafs  peaceably. 

•  K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  foul,  if  God's  good  pleafurebc 

*  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'ft  on  heaven's  blifs, 
4  Hold  up  thy  hand  *,  make  iignal  of  thy  hope.— 

4  He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign ;  O  God,  forgive  him ! 
'  War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monftroas  life. 
4  K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  finners  all4.- 

*  Clofe  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  clofe  ;     * 

*  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeumt 

3  Hold  uptbyband,]  Thus  in  the  old  play  of  KmgJokmt  1591 
Pandulph  fees  the  king  dying,  and  fays : 

"  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  all, 
"  Lift  up  your  baud,  in  token  you  forgive.** 
Again: 

"  Lift  up  thy  band,  that  we  may  witneft  here* 
"  Thou  dieft  the  fcrvant  of  our  Saviour  Cbrift  t~m 
«  Now  joy  betide  thy  foul !**    Stxivxni. 
♦  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  finntri  all.—] 

"  Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnet, 

"  Aut  fumuf,  auc  fuimus,  vel  poflumus  eifc  quod  hie  eft." 

Johmsoi 
5  Exeunt.]  This  is  one  of  the  fcenes  which  have  been  applauded  fc 
the  cri ticks,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired  when  prejudk 
/hall  ceafe,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial  examination.  Thefe  m 
beauties  that  rife  out  of  nature  and  of  truth  J  the  fuperficial  read< 
cannot  miff  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them. 

John  101 
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A  C  T    IV.     S  C  E  N  E    I'. 

Kent.     The  Hea-Jbore  near  Dover. 

firing  hemrd  atfea  f .  Then  enter  from  a  beat,  a  Captain* 
a  Matter*  a  Mafter's-Mate,  waiter  Whitmore,  mmd 
Others  %  with  them  Suffolk,  ana9  other  Gentlemen  fri* 
finer j. 

•  Cap.  The  gaudy*  blabbing,  and  remorfefui  day  • 
4  Is  crepj  into  the  bofom  of  the  fea , 

•And 

•  The  circumftance  on  which  this  fcene  it  founded,  is  that  related  by 
Hall  in  his  Chronicle  :—•<«  But  fortune  wold  nor  that  this  flagitio.ua 
feriba  [the  pake  of  Suffolk,  who  being  impeached  by  the  Common* 
vubanifbed  from  England  for  jfive  years]  fhoulde  fo  efcape  $  for  when 
ke  (hipped  in  Suffblke,  entendynge  to  be  tran  I  ported  into  France,  ht 
vtstneontered  with  a  mippe  of  warre  apperteinyng  to  the  Duke  of  Ea- 
cefter,  the  Conftable  of  the  Towre  of  London,  called  the  Nicholas  •/ 
tbt  Trwre.  The  capitaine  of  the  fame  bark  with  fmall  fight  entered 
into  the  duke's  (hyppe,  and  percevVmg  his  p-rfon  prefent,  brought  hi  on 
to  Dover  rode,  and  there  on  the  one  fyde  of  a  cocke-bote,  caufed  hit 
htid  to  be  ftryken  of,  and  left  his  body  with  the  head  upon  the  fandes  of 
Dover  j  which  corfe  was  there  founde  by  a  chapelayne  of  his,  and  con- 
veyed to  Wyngnelde  college  in  Suffblke,  and  there  buried.'*  Ma  lone. 

7  Fir  1*1  beard  at  ft j.  J  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon  was  thinking  of  thia 
play,  when  he  put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth  of  Morofa 
in  the  Silent  Woman,  "  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play  that  were  nothing 
butfvbtsatfea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target.1'     Stixveki. 

1  ft* gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorfefui  day,]  The  epithet  blabbing 
applied  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder,  is  exquifitely 
aeautifuL  Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  considers  darknefs  as  a  natural 
aWter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  thofe  adions  which  cannot 
he  tnrfted  to  the  tell-tale  day.  John  son  . 
Remorfefui  is  pitiful .     so,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferens  t 

**     a  gentleman 

"  Valiant,  wife,  remorfefui,  well  accompliuVd." 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Macbeth : 

"  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day"     StiiviNi. 
This  fpcalli  is  an  amplification  of  the  following  one  in  the  firft  part  of 
The  Whole  Contention,  Sec.  quarto,  1 600  : 

"  Bring  forward  thefe  prifoners  that  fcorn'd  to  yield  5 
"  Unlade  their  goods  withfpeed,  wijink  their  feip. 

O  4  «  Hera 
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•  And  now  loud,  howling  wolves  aroufe  the  jades 

•  That  drag  the^tragick  melancholy  night; 

•  Who  with  their  drowfy,  flow,  and  flagging  wings 

•  Clip  dead  men's  graves  9,  and  from  their  mi%  jaws 

•  Breathe  foul  contagious  darknefs  in  the  air. 

•  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  foldiers  of  our  prize  ; 
'  •  For,  whilft  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

•  Here  (hall  they  make  their  ranfom  on  the  fand, 

•  Or  with  their  Wood  ftain  this  difcolour'd  more.— - 
«  Mailer,  this  prifoner  freely  give  I  thee;— 

•  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ;—    . 

.*  The  other,  [pointing  to  Suffolk.]  Walter  Whitmore,  is 
thy  (hare. 

*  I.  Gent.  What  is  my  ranfom,  mailer?  let  me  know. 

4  Maft.  A  thoufand  crowns,  or  elfe  lay  down  your  head. 
4  Mate.  And  fo  much  {hall  you  give,  or  off  goes  yours. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thoufand 

crowns, 

•  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ?— 

•  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you  (hall ; 

•  The  lives  of  thofe  which  we  have  loft  in  nght, 

*'  Here  mailer,  this  prifoner  I  give  to  you, 

«  This  other  the  matter's  mate  (hall  have ; 

"  And  Walter  Whickraore,  thou  /halt  have  this  man  ; 

"  And  let  them  pay  their  ranfome  exe  they  pafs. 

«  Suff.  Walter  !"  [be  fitrtttb. 

Had  Shakfpeare'*  play  been  taken  down  by  the  ear,  or  an  im  per  fed 

copy  otherwise  obtained,  his  lines  might  have  been  multilated,  or 

imperfectly  reprefented;    but  would  a  new  circumftance  (like    that 

of  Jinking  Suffolk's  fi>if>)  not  found  in  the  original,  have  been  added 

.  by  the  copyift  ?— On  the  other  hand,  If  Shakfpeare  new  modelled  the 

work  of  another,  fuch  a  circumftance  might  will  be  omitted*  Malomi. 

9  __  the  jadn 

That  drag  the  tragic k  melancholy  night 9 
IVbo  with  tbeir  drowfy » Jiow,  andjiagging  wingi 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,]  The  wings  ofthe  jades  that  drag  sight 
appears  an  unnatural  image,  till  it  is  remembered  that  the  chariot  of 
the  night  is  fuppofed,  by  Shakfpeare,  to  be  drawn  by  dragqtt.  Johnson* 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  £05,  n.  8.    Maloni. 

#  Cannot 
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•  Cannot  be  counter-nois'd  *  with  fuch  a  petty  ium. 

*  i.  Gent.  I'll  give  it,  fir  ;  and  therefore  fpare  my  life, 

*  2.  Gent.  And  (o  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it  ftraighu 

*  Whit.  I  loft  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

'  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  (halt  thou  die  ;      [to  Sufi 

*  And  fo  mould  thefe,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.  Be  not  fo  ram  ;  take  ranfom,  let  him  live. 
'  Smf.  Look  on  my  George  *,  lama  gentleman  ; 

'  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  (halt  be  paid. 

*  Whit.  And  fo  am  I ;  my  name  is — Walter  Whitmore. 
'  How  now  ?  why  ftart'ft  thou?  what,  doth  death  affright? 

'  Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me  3,  in  whofe  found  is  death. 
1  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

•  And  told  me — that  by  Water  I  lhould  die4 : 

*  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded ; 

'  Thy  name  is — Gualtter,  being  rightly  founded. 

*  Whit.  Gualtter,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care  not  $ 
'  Ne'er  yet  did  bafe  difhonour  blur  our  name  #, 

'But 

1  Cannot  be  counterfoil*  &-^\  I  fufpeft  that  a  line  hat  been  loft,  pre^ 
ceding— **  The  lives  of  thofe,"  &c.  and  that  this  fpeech  belongs  to 
Whitmore  i  for  it  is  incon6ftent  with  what  the  captain  fays  afterwards. 
The  word  cannot  is  not  in  the  folio.  The  old  play  affords  no  atfift- 
tace.  The  word  now  added  is  neceftary  to  the  fenfe,  and  is  a  lefs  in- 
novation on  the  text  than  what  has  been  made  in  the  modern  editions-* 
Ner  earn  tbofe  lives,  &c.     Maloke. 

*  Look  en  my  George,]  In  the  firft  edition  it  is  my  h^Waiiuit. 
Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what  has  been  already  fo  often  ob- 

ftrvedV  A  ring  and  a  George  could  never  have  been  confounded  either 
Vj  the. eye  or  the  car.  So,  in  the  original  play  the  ranfom  of  each  of 
Suffolk's  companions  is  a  hundred  pounds,  but  here  a  thoufand 
crowns.     Maloni. 

3  Thy  name  affrights  »r— ]  But  he  had  heard  his  name  before, 
without  being  ftartled  by  it.  In  the  aid  play,  as  foon  as  ever  the  cap- 
tain haa  configned  him  to  "  Walter  Wbickmore,"  Suffolk  Immediate!* 
exclaims,  Walter  I  Whickmore  afks  him,  why  he  fears  him,  and  Suf- 
folk replies,  "  It  is  thy  name  affrights  me."— Our  author  has  here,  at 
ia  tome  other  places,  fallen  into  an  impropriety,  by  fome times  follow* 
ing and  fometimes  deferring  his  original.     Maloni. 

4  —  by  Water-—]  See  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  nrft  ad  of  this  play. 

Stievxns, 
•  Ne'er  yet  did  bafe  dijbonour,  &c.j  This  and  the  following  lines 
ire  founded  on  thefe  two  in  the  old  play  : 

"  And  therefore  ere  I  merchant-like  fell  blood  for  gold, 
"  Then  tafi  me  badlong  dotsjn  inty  tbeftdS* 

The 
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*  But  with  our  fword  wc  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 

4  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  1  fell  revenge, 

*  Broke  be  my  fword,  my  arms  torn  and  defae'd, 

*  And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

[lays  b$ld  §n  Suffolk. 

*  Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prifoner  is  a  prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole, 

«  Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags ! 

Suf.  Ay,  but  thefe  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke  ; 
Jove  fometime  went  difguis'd,  And  why  not  Is? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  (lain,  as  thou  malt  be. 

4  Suf.  Obfcure  and  lowly  fwain  6,  king  Henry's  blood. 
The  honourable  blood* of  Lancaffer, 

4  Muft  not  be  fhed  by  fuch  a  jaded  groom7. 
Haft  thou  not  kifs'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  flirrop  ? 
4  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
4  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  {hook  my  head? 
'  How  often  hail  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

*  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board. 

The  new  Image  which  Shakfpeare  has  introduced  into  thif  fpeecfey 
w  —  my  arms  torn  and  defae'd /"—if  found  alfo  in  King  Richard  II: 
«*  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  bouftbold  coat, 
"  Raz'd  out  my  imprefs  j  leaving  me  no  fign,— 
•  Save  men*s  opinions,  and  my  living  blood,— 
**  To  (hew  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.*' 

Seethe  notes  on  that  p  adage   Vol.  V.  p.  51,  n.  7,  and  8.  MxLtHZ* 

5  Jovt  fometime  ivcnt  difguiSdy  &c]  This  verfe  is  omitted  in  all 
but  the  firft  old  edition,  [quarto,  1 600,]  without  which  what  follows 
!•  not  fenfe.    The  next  line  alfo, 

Obfcure  and  lowly  Jwain,  king  Henry* t  blood, 
was  falfly  put  in  the  Captain's  mouth.     Pope. 

6  _ _  lowly  fwai *,]  The  folio  reads — l'<wjy  fwain.     Stxivins. 
The  quarto  lowly.     In  a  fubfequent  pafi'age  the  folio  has  the  word 

tight: 

By  fuch  a  lovely  vaiTal  as  thyfelf. 
Lvwfy  was  undoubtedly  an  errour  of  the  prefs.     Malok  i. 

7  _•«  jaded  groom,]  I  fuppofe  he  means  a  low  fellow,  fit  only  to 
attend  upon  horfes ;  which  in  our  author's  time  were  frequently  term* 
td  jades.  The  original  play  hasjWv,  which  conveys  this  meaning  (the 
only  one  that  the  words  feem  to  atford,}  more  clearlyt  jaded  being  lia» 
We  to  an  c^uivooue.    Malone. 

<  When 
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•  When  I  haye  feafted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

•  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creil-fall'n  ; 

•  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride*  : 

•  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  haft  thou  flood, 

•  And  duly  waited  for  mv  coming  forth  ? 

'  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

'  And  therefore  (hall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue*. 

•  Whit.  Speak,  captain,  (hall  I  ftab  the  forlorn  fwain  f 

•  Cap.  Pirft  let  my  words  ftab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

•  Suf.  Bafe  flave  !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  fo  art  thou. 
'  Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boat's  fids; 

'  Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf.  Thou  dar'ft  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

$m/.  Poole9? 

Cap.  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord1  f 
'Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  fink;  whofe  filth  and  dirt 
'  Troubles  the  filver  fpring  where  England  drinks* 
'  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

t  —  •kartvot  pnde  :1  Pride  that  has  had  birth  too  foon,  pride  HT«* 
iflf  before  its  time .     Jo  h  n  so* . 

•  —  charm  tby  riotous  ton  gut.']  i.  e.  reftraia  thy  licentious  talk ; 
compel  thee  to  be  filent  See  Vol.  III.  p.  320,  a.  3,  and  Mr.  Steevens*s 
note  in  OtUfh,  A&V.  fc.  ult.  where  lago  ufca  the  fame  exprenioa. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  books  of  our  author's  age.    M  A  t  on  t . 

9  Cap.  r«,  Poole. 
Suf.  Poole  T]  Thefe  two  little  fpeeches  are  found  ia  the  ouarto,  bat 
lot  in  the  folio.    It  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  thefe  fpeeches 
were  not  intended  to  be  rejected  by  Shakfpeare,  but  accidentally  omit- 
ted at  the  prefs.    I  have  therefore  reftored  them.     See  p.  tot.  n.  5. 

Malone. 

I  think  the  two  intermediate  fpeeches  mould  be  inierted  in  the  text, 

to  introduce  the  captain's  repetition  of  Poole,  Sec.    Stieviks. 

1  Poole  f   Sir  Poole  f  lord?]  The  diflbnance  of  this  broken  Una 

\  it  almoft  certain  that  we  mould  read  with  a  kind  of  ludicrous 


.     PooUT  Sir  Poole  t  lord  Pooler 
He  then  plays  upon  the  name  Poole,  kennel,  puddle,    Job*  tow. 
Ia  the  old  play  the  reply  of  the  captain  is— 
'    «  Yea,  Poole,  puddle,  kcnaeU,  fink  ud  dirt.*  Malohi. 
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•  For  fwallowing  9  the  treafure  of  the  realm : 

•  Thy  lips,  that  kifs'd  the  queen,  fhall  fweep  the  ground 

•  And  thou,  that  fmirdft  at  good  duke  Humphrey's  death 
«  Againft  the  fenfelefs  winds  (halt  grin  in  vain  *, 

•  Who,  in  contempt,  (hall  hifs  at  thee  again: 

•  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

•  For  daring  to  afFy  *  a  mighty  lord 

•  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king, 

•  Having  neither  fubjed,  wealth,  nor  diadem, 

•  By  devilifli  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

•  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  over-gorg'd 

•  With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

•  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  fold  to  France : 

•  The  falfe  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

•  Difdain  to  call  us  lord  ;  and  Picardy 

•  Hath  (lain  their  governors,  furpriz'd  our  forts, 

•  And  lent  the  ragged  foldiers  wounded  home. 

•  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all,— 

•  Whole  dreadful  fwords  were  never  drawn  in  vain,— 

•  As  hating  thee,  are  rifing  3  up  in  arms  : 

•  And  now  the  houfe  of  York — thrult  from  the  crown, 

•  By  (hameful  murder  of  a  guiltlefs  king, 

•  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

•  Burns  with  revenging  fire  ;  whole  hopeful  colours 

•  Advance  our  half-fac'd  fun4,  driving  to  (hine, 

•  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibus. 

•  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms : 

•  For  fan! /owing—]  He  means,  perhaps,  fo  as  to  prevent  thy  (wal- 
lowing, &c.  So,  in  the  Puritant  1607  :  "  —he  is  now  in  huckiter's 
handling  for  running  away."  I  have  met  with  many  other  inftance* 
of  this  kind  of  phrafcology.  The  more  obvious  interpretation,  however, 
may  be  the  true  one.     M alone. 

1  —Jbah  grin  in  vain,"]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  this  fpeech  is  un- 
doubtedly the  original  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  no  traces  of  it  being 
found  in  the  rider  play.     Malone. 

*  _  to  afry— ]  To  affy  is  to  betroth  in  marriage.     Stcitkns, 

3  —  are  rjy?n£—]  Old  Copy— an d  rifing.     Corrected  by  Mr.Rowe* 

Malonii 

4  —  tobofe  hopeful  colours 

Advance  our  balf-fac*d  fun9]  if  Edward  III.  bare  for  his  device 
the  rays  of  the  fun  difper&ng  themfelVet  out  of  a  cloud/*  Camden's 
Rtmsuut*    Malone* 

*  And, 
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•  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

•  h  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

•  And  all  by  thee  : — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

*  Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  (hoot  forth  thunder 
9  Upon  thefe  paltry,  fervile,  abjeft  drudges  ! 

•  Small  things  make  bafe  men  proud :  '  this  villain  here, 
'  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace s,  threatens  more 

•  Than  Bargains  the  ftrong  Illyrian  pirate  *. 

'  Drones  fuck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-  hives. 
'  It  is  impoffible,  that  I  (hould  die 
'  By  fuch  a  lowly  vaflal  as  thyfelf. 
4  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorfe,  in  me  #  i 
'  I  go  of  meflage  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
4 1  charge  thee,  waft  me  fafely  crofs  the  channel. 
«  Cat.  Walter, — 

*  Wbit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  mail  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 

5  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,]  A  pinnace  did  not  anciently  fignify, 
uatprelent,  a.man  of  war's  boat,  but  a  (hip  of  ("mall  burthen.  So, 
vilPwvfofi  Memorials,  Vol.  III.  p.  uS:  "The  king  (James  I.) 
naming  the  great  flup,  Trade's  Increafe ;  and  the  prince,  a  pinnate  of 
150  tons  (built  to  wait  upon  her)  Pepper-corn."     Stiivens. 

6  Tban  Bargulus  the  ftrong  Iilyrian  pirate.]  "  Bargulus,  Illy  r  in  $ 
Utro,deano  eft  apudTbeofompum,  magna*  opes  babnit,"  Cicero  do  Offi- 
cii, lib.  ii    cap.  11.     Wakburton. 

a  Dr.  Farmer  obfcrves  that  Shakfpeare  might  have  met  with  this  pirate 
■  two  tranflations.  Robert  Whytinton,  1533,  calls  him  "  Bargulus, 
1  pirate  upon  the  fee  of  Illiry ;"  and  Nicholas  Grimaid,  about  twenty- 
tbee  years  afterwards,  "  Bargulus,  the  Illyrian  robber.** 

Bargulus  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  quarto ,  but  we  meet 
with  another  hero  in  his  room.     The  Captain,  fays  Suffolk, 
Threatens  more  plagues  than  mighty  Abradas, 
The  great  Macedonian  pirate. 

lknow  nothing  more  of  this  Abradas,  than  that  he  is  mentioned  by 
Greene  in  his  Penelope's  JVeb,  160I :  "  Abrades,  the  great  Macedonian 
first,  thought  erery  one  had  a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  fayles  in  the 
tctan.**     Stiiviws. 

Here  we  fee  aaother  proof  of  what  has  been  before  fuggefted.  See 
■.153,  n.  3  ;  and  p. 201,  n.  2.     Maloni. 

*  VCby  tpcrds  move  rage,  and  net  remorfe  in  me:]  This  line  Shak- 
ipeare has  injudicioufly  taken  from  the  Captain,  to  whom  it  is  attri- 
buted in  the  original  play,  and  given  it  to  Suffolk $  for  what  remorfe,  thzt 
is,  pity,  could  Suffolk  be  called  upon  to  (hew  to  his  ajfailant }  whereas 
the  Captain  might  with  propriety  fay  to  his  captive,— thy  haughty  lan- 
fuge  cxafperates  me,  ioftcad  of  exciting  my  companion.    M alo k  1  • 

•  Suf. 
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*  &uf.  Pent  gelidtu  timor  occupai  * r/*/ T .— 'tit  thee 

I  fear. 

*  Whit.  Thou  (halt  have  caufe  to  fear,  before  I  leave  the 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now)  now  will  ye  ftoop  I 

4  i.  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him, fpeak  him  fai 

*  Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  ftern  and  rough, 

*  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

*  Far  be  it,  we  ihould  honour  fuch  as  thefe 

«  With  Humble  fuit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 

*  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  thefe  knees  bow  to  any, 

*  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 
'  And  (boner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 

«  Than  iland  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom* 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear  :— 

*  More  can  1  bear,  than  you  dare  execute*. 

*  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

*  Suf,  Come,  ibldiers,  fhew  what  cruelty  ye  can#, 

•Th 

7  Pene  gelidut  timor  tccufat  artus  i]  The  folio,  where  alone  tl 
line  is  found,  reads— P/wr,  &c.  a  corruption,  I  ftippofe,  of  the  wt 
that  I  have  fubftituted  in  its  place.  I  know  not  what  other  word  CO 
have  been  intended.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  and  all  the  modi 
editors,  have  efcaped  the  difficulty,  by  fuppietfing  the  word.  The  m 
fure  is  of  little  confequence,  for  no  fuch  line,  I  believe,  exifts  in  i 
daffick  author.  Dr.  Grey  refers  us  to  "  Ovid  de  Trtfi.  313/  and  Mi 
morpb.  247  :'*  a  very  wide  field  to  range  in  j  however  with  fome  trou 
I  found  out  what  he  meant.  The  line  is  not  in  Ovid ;  (nor  1  believe 
any  other  poet;)  but  in  his.D*  TrifliLus,  lib.  i.  El.iii.  113,  we  fin/ 

Navita,  confeflus  gelido  pallore  timorem,— 
and  in  his  Mttamcrpb.  Lib.  IV.  247,  we  meet  with  thefe  lines  x 
Hie  quidem  gelidot  radiorum  viribus  artus, 
Si  queat,  in  vivum  tentat  revocare  calnrem.     Malovsu 

*  More  can  I  hear%  than  you  dare  execute.]  So,  in  K.  Henry  Vffit 

'*  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 

<<  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel,) 
'«  To  endure  more  miferies,  and  greater  far, 
"  Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.'' 
Again,  in  Otbelo  : 

"  Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
"  As  I  have  to  be  hurt.'*     Ma  lone. 

*  Come  /oldie* «,  Jbenv  %vbar  cruelty  ye  can.]  In  the  folio  this  flw 
given  the  Captain  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  printer  or  tranferiber.  1 
prefent  regulation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  followet 
br.  Warburton.     See  the  latter  part  of  note  5    p.  202.     Maloki 

Softly  this  line  belongs  to  Suffolk.  No  cruelty  was  meditated  beyi 
4  decollate 


) 
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1  Tktt  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot !—» 

4  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians  9 : 

'  A  Roman  fworder '  and  banditto  flave 

'  Murder'd  fwect  Tully ;  Brutus'  baftard  hand* 

*  Stabb'd  Julius  Caefar ;  favage  iflanders , 

*  Pompey  the  great J :  and  Suifolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[Exit  Sup.  wit/?  Whitraore  and  others* 
Cap.  And  as  for  thefe  whofe  ranfom  we  have  let, 
It  is  oar  pleafure,  one  of  them  depart  :— 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  but  tbefirft  Gentleman* 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  <witb  Suffolk's  body. 
9  Wbit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifelefs  body  lie, 

transition?  and  without  fuel?  an  introduction,  there  it  an  obfcure  ab* 
roptnels  in  the  beginning  of  his  repjy  to  the  captain.     Steivixi. 

9  —  £*ss0«r«*j.]  Bifognofo,  is  a  mean  low  man.  So,  in  Markham** 
£•?£/&  Hmfbandmany  p*4 :  ««  The  ordinary  tillers  of  the  earth,  fuch 
tt  we  call  hufl>andmen }  in  France  pefants,  in  Spaine  befomyanty  and 
BBttcraUy  the  cloutflioe."    See  Vol.  V.  p.  429,  v.  8.     Stbevesu. 

1  A  k§msn  fwordert  &c]  i.  e^Herennius  a  centurion,  andPopiliun 
lamas,  tribune  of  the  foldiers.     Stievins. 

*  —  Brutut  baftard  bind*—]  Brutus  was  the  fon  of  Servilia,  a  Ro- 
lun  lady,  who  had  been  concubine  to  Julius  Caefar.     Stievins. 

J  F**p*J  tbt  greet  j]  The  poet  feems  to  have  confounded  the  ftory 
tf  Pompey  with  fome  other.     Joh  n son. 

This  circomftance  might  be  advanced  as  a  (light  proof,  in  aid  of 
ssaay  aVooger,  that  our  poet  was  no  daflical  fcholar.  Such  a  one  could 
sot  easily  have  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  Pompey  was 
•oncloded.  Spenfer  H  Ice  wife  abounds  with  deviations  from  eftabliihed 
aiftory  and  fable.     Stievins. 

Pompey  being  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimius  at  the  moment  that 
the  Egyptian  filing- boat  in  which  they  Were,  reached  the  coaft,  and 
his  head  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  (a  ci  re  um  fiance  whtch  Shalcfpeare 
found  in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch)  his  miftake  does  not  appear 
■lore  extraordinary  than  fome  others  which  have  been  remarked  in  hi* 
works. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction  of  Pompey  was  among  Shak- 
fpeare's  additions  to  the  old  play  t  This  may  account  for  the  ctafikaf- 
error,  into  which  probably  the  original  author  would  not  have  fallen* 
k  the  quarto  the  lines  ftand  thus  r 

"  A  fworder,  and  banditto  flave 

««  Murdered  fwect  Tully  5 

'<  Brutus*  baftard  hand  ftabb'd  Julius  Cssiar, 

**  And  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates  on  the  feat/'    Maloni. 

'Until 


*>« 
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«  Until  the  queen  his  miftrefs  bury  it4,  [Bxtf* 

'  I.  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  fpe&acle ! 

•  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

•  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

4  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  with  the  bedy. 

SCENE    II. 

Blackheath* 
Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

*  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  fwofd 5,  though  made  of 

•  a  lath ;  they  have  been  up  thefe  two  days, 

*  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  deep  now  then. 

'  Geo.  I  tell  thee6,  Jack  Cade  the  clotnier  means  to 

•  drefs  the  commonwealth.,  and  turn  it,  and  fet  a  new 

•  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  thread-bare.  Well, 
I  fay,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  fince  gentle* 
men  came  up. 

*  Geo.  O  miferable  age !    Virtue  is  not  regarded  in 

•  handycrafts-men. 

'  John.  The  nobility  think  fcorn  to  go  in  leather  a- 

•  prons. 

*  Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good  work-* 

•  men. 

*  John*  True ;  And  yet  it  is  faid,— Labour  in  thy  vo- 

4  There  let  bit  head,  Sec]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech  the  quarto  gives  «• 
the  following: 

Cap.  Off  with  hit  head,  and  fend  it  to  the  queen, 
And  ranfomlefs  this  prifoner  (hall  go  free, 
To  fee  it  fafe  delivered  unto  her.     Steevens. 
See  p.  205,  n.  6,  and  the  notes  there  referred  to.     Maloni. 
s  — get  thee  a  /word,]  The  quarto  reads— Come  away  Nickt  uA 
put  a  long  fiaff  in  thy  pike,  &c.     Stievi ns. 

So  afterwards,  infteadof (<  Cade  the  clothier,"  we  have  m  the  quarto 
••  Cade  the  dyer  of  Afbfurd."  See  the  notes  above  referred  to.  MaloNIi 
6  /  tell  thee,—]  In  the  original  play  this  fpeech  is  introduced  more 
naturally.  Nick  aflcs  George  ««  Sirra  George,  what's  the  matter?** 
to  which  George  replies,  "  Why  marry,  Jack  Cade,  the  dyer  of  Afefbrft 
here,"  &c«    Maloni. 

#  cation: 
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•  cation :  which  is  as  much  to  fay,  as, — let  the  magiftrates 

•  be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore  mould  we  be  magi- 

•  Urates. 

•  Geo.  Thou  haft  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better  fign  of  a 

•  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

♦  John.  I  fee  them  !  I  fee  them  !    There's  Beft's  fon, 

•  the  tanner  of  Wingham ; — 

*  Geo.  He  fhall  have  the  fkins  of  our  enemies,  to  make 

•  dog's  leather  of. 

Job*.  And  Dick  the  butcher  7,— 

+  Geo.  Then  is  fin  ftruck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniqui- 

•  ty's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

•  John,  And  Smith  the  weaver :— » 

*  Gee.  dtrgo,  their  thread  of  life  is  fpun; 

•  John.  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Dram.     Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  butcher,   Smith  the 
weaver,  and  others  in  great  number. 

%  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  fo  term'd  of  our  fuppofcd 
'  father,— 

Dick.  Or  rather*  of  ftcalinga  cade  of  herrings*.  [JJide. 

4  Cade,  —for  our  enemies  fhall  fall  before  us  9,  infpired 

•  with 

7  And  Dick  the  butchery— .]  In  the  firft  copy  thus : 

«  Why  there*!  Dick  the  butcher,  and  Robin  the  fadler,  and  Will 
the*  town  a  wooing  to  oar  Nan  toft  Sunday,  and  Harry  and  Tom,  and 
Cregcry  that  Jbonld  have  your  parnell,  and  a  great  fort  more,  is  come  from 
MncbejUr  and  from  MaiJjlone,  and  Canterbury,  and  all  the  totvnt  here- 
abouts, and  we  mnfi  all  be  lord*,  or  f quire  iy  atfoonat  Jack  Cade  it  king.** 

See  p.  1*7,  n.  25  p.. 133,  n.  35  p.  201,  n.  2j  and  p.  205,  n.  6. 

Maloni. 

*  — •  m  cade  of  herrings."]  That  Is,  a  barrel  of  herrings.  I  fuppofe 
the  word  keg,  which  is  now  ufed,  is  cade  corrupted.     Johnson. 

Nalh  fpeaka  of  having  weighed  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  books  again  ft 
a  cade  of  herrings,  and  fays,  "  That  the  rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the 
firft  that  devifed  to  put  redde  herrings  in  cadet,  and  from  him  they 
have  their  name.*'     Praije  of  the  Red  Herring,  1 599.     Stsxvens. 

9  _  cur  enemies  fball  fall  before  us,]  He  alludes  to  his  name  Cade, 
from  coda,  Lat.  to  fall*    He  has  too  much  learning  for  his  character. 

Johnson. 

We  John  Cade,  &c.1  This  paflage,  1  think,  mould  be  regulated  thus  t 

Cad*.  We  John  Cade,  fo  term'd  of  our  fuppofcd  father,  for  our  enc- 
ases mali  fall  before  us ;— - 

Dick.  Or  rather  of  ftealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

Cmda.  Infpiied  with  tht  fpiiit,  Sec.    T  y  a  w  k  i  t  t  . 
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'  with  the  fpirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  prineesv** 

•  Command  file  nee. 

Dick.  Silence ! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,— 
Dick.  He  was  an  honeft  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer* 

[AJidt. 
4  Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,— 
'  Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  (he  was  a  midwife*      [Afide* 

*  Cade.  My  wife  defcended  of  the  Lacies,— 

Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  Ibid 

many  laces.  [JJUc 

1  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  tble  to  traret  with  her 

♦  furr'd  pack  *,  (he  wafhes  bucks  here  at  home.     [JJUi. 

«  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  hoofe. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable  |  and 
there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge;  for  Jut  father  had 
never  a  houfe,  but  the  cage  *•  \Afide* 

*  Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.9 A  mud  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valiant.  \Jfidu. 
Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

In  the  old  play  the  correfponding  paflage  ftanda  thai  r 

Cade.  I  John  Cade,  fo  named  for  my  valiancy,^ 
Dick,  Or  rather  for  foaling  of  a  cade  of  fprats. 
The  tranfpofition  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  it  fo  planiible,  that 
I  had  once  regulated  the  text  accordingly.  But  Dick's  quibbling  oa  tow 
word  cf{ which  is  ufed  by  Cade,  according  to  the  phrafeoiogy  of  ov 
author's  time,  for  by,  and  as  employed  by  Dick  fignificf  >om  scant 
tfy)  is  fo  much  in  Snakfpeare's  manner,  that  no  change  ought,  I  think? 
to  be  made.  If  the  words  "  Or  rather  of  ftealing,*'  Sec.  be  poUpOBcd 
to — <<  For  our  enemies  /hall  fall  before  us,"  Dick  then,  at  at  present* 
would  aflert— that  Cade  is  not  fo  called  on  account  of  hit  enrmtrt 
falling  before  him,  but  on  account  of  a  particular  theft  j  which  in- 
deed would  correfpond  fufficiently  with  the  old  play  ;  but  the  quibble  o* 
the  word  of,  which  appears  very  like  a  conceit  of  Shakfpeare,  would  be 
deftroyed.  Cade,  as  the  fpeeches  ftand  in  the  folio,  proceeds  to  aJBgn> 
the  origin  of  his  name  without  paying  any  regard  to  what  Dick  fas 
faid.     Maloni. 

<  —  furr'd  pack,]  A  wallet  or  knapfack  of  (kin  with  die  hair  est* 
ward.    Johnson. 

In  the  original  play  the  words  are—"  and  now  being  not  able  Co 
•ccrnpy  her  furred  pack,**—  under  which  perhaps  "  more  wis  meant 
than  meets  the  ear.**    Maloni. 

*  —  but  the  cage.]  A  cage  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  prifen*  See 
Minihcu,  in  r.    We  yet  talk  of  jail-»W#.    Mai.  on  I. 

Dick, 
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fitVJl  No  qneftion  of  that ■;  for  I  have  feen  him  whipp'd 
ffciee  market  days  together.  [Afide. 

Cadi.  I  fear  neither  fword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  fword,  for  his  coat  is  of 
proof*.  [Ajide. 

Dick.  But*  niethinks,  he  fhould  Hand  in  fear  of  fire, 
being  burnt  i'the  hand  for  dealing  of  (heep.        [Ajide. 

Cade*  "Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  (hall  be,  in  England,  feven 
ftalf-jfenny  loaves  fold  for  a  penny  :  the  three-hoop'd  pot 
fhall  have  ten  hoops 3 ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to 
drink  fmall  beer :  all  the  realm  mall  be  in  common,  and 
in  Cheapiide  (hall  my  pal  fry  go  to  grafs.  And,  when  I 
m  king,  (as  king  I  will  be)— 

AIL  Qoi  fave  your  majeftv ! 

*  Cade.  I  thank  yoa,  good  people  :— >there  (hall  be  no 
•"money4;    all  (hall  eat  and  drink  on  my  (core;   and 

*  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  ma/ 

*  agree  like  brothers,  and  wormip  me  their  lord. 

4  Did.  The  firft  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 
Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lamentable 

thing 5,  that  of  the  (kin  of  an  innocent  lamb  fhould  be  made 
parcEment  ?  that  parchment,  being  fcribbled  o'er,  fhould 
Undo'  a  man  ?    Some  fay,  the  bee  Itings :  but  I  fay,  'tit 

*  —/or  bis  coat  is  of  proof*]  A  quibble  between  two  fenfes  of  the 
Wood  i  one  as  being  able  Co  refill,  the  other  as  being  -wtll  tried,  that 
is»  loaf  worn.    Hanmir, 

5  — »/£*  three-hoop'd  pot  Jhall  have  ten  hoops  j]  See  NaflTs  Pierce 
Pmnilejfe  bis  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592  :  "I  believe  boopes  in 
quart  pots  were  invented  to  that  end,  that  every  man  fhould  take  hit 
b*f*9  and  no  more.1*  It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Cynthia's  Revels, 
to  Bon  Jonfon,  that  "  burning  of  cans"  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a 
city  magistrate.  I  fuppofe  he  means  fuch  as  .were  not  of  ftatutable* 
■eafore*    Steivins. 

4  —+ there  Jb  all  be  no  money ;]  To  mend  the  world  by  banifhing  money 
U  an  old  contrivance  of  thole  who  did  not  confider  that  the  quarrels  and 
mi&hiefs  which  arife  from  money,  as  the  fign  or  ticket  of  riches,  mvft, 
if  money  were  to  ceafe,  arife  immediately  from  riches  themfeives,  and 
could  never  be  at  an  end  till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  own 
Jbare  of,  the  goods  of  life.    Johnson. 

5  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  &c]  This  fpeech  was  tranfpofed  by 
ShaJdpeare,  it  being  found  in  the  old  play  in  afubfequjntfoenc.MAi.oN  a. 

?  z  the 
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the  bee's  wax ;  for  I  did  bat  fed  once  to  a  thing,  titff 
was  never  mine  own  man  fince.  How  now  I  who's  thcref 

Enter  feme,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  ef  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and  read, 
and  call  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monftrom ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  fetting  of  boys'  copies  •• 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  ia'u 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations  *,  and  write  eovtf 
hand 


'  Cade.  I  am  forry  fbr't :  the  man  is  a  proper  maa,oa 

*  mine  honour ;  unlefs  I  find  him  guilty*  he  lhall  not  fit* 

*  — Come  hither,  firrah,  I  muft  examine  thee:  Whsth 
4  thy  name  I 

Clerk.  Emanuel. 

Dick.  They  ufe  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letter*' j— 
•Twill  go  hard  with  you. 
'  Cade.  Let  me  alone:— Doft  thou  nfe  to  write  Aj 


•  Wt  took  him,  ftc.]  We  muft  foppofe  that  Smhb  had  take*  til 

Clerk  fome  time  before,  and  left  him  in  the  cuftody  of  thole  who  sk* 
bring  him  in.  In  the  old  play  W\U  the  mxamer  enten  with  the  GenY, 
though  he  has  not  long  be/ore  been  cemrerfiag  with  Cade*    ~ 


it  wai  intended  that  Smith  ihould  go  out  after  hit  fiisrrh  agdhsj 
*«  for  hit  coat  is  of  proof:**  but  no  Bait  is  marked  in  the  old  cm  5 
is  a  matter  of  little  confequence.— It  is,  I  think,  moA  profcakts  that 


Will  was  the  true  name  of  this  character,  aa  in  the  old  play,  (Ik  Dfckj 
George,  John,  tec.)  and  that  Smith,  the  name  of  fomelow  9j6bae9hm 
crept  into  the  folio  by  mtfake*    Ma  lot*  s. 
•  —  obtig* tuns, ]  That  is,  bonds.    Maloms. 
7  —  on  tB*  top  of  Utters  j]  i.  e.  of  letters  miffive,  and  lock  0* 
publick  z&u    See  Mabillon  s  Diplomat*.    Waibybtow. 

In  the  old  anonymous  play,  called  Tbefamoms  FUhdtt  of  Banff* 
ecntalninrtbe  honourable  Battel  I  of  Arimcenrt,  I  find  the  fame  diaAS* 
fiance.  The  arch bi (hop  of  Burges  (i.  e»  Bruges)  U  the  fpeakafj  asi 
addrefies  himfelf  to  king  Henry : 

"  I  befeech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  fife 
"  Conduct,  under  your  broad  feal  Emajntel." 
The  king  in  anfwer  fays  t 

"  — ^—  deliver  him  fafe  conduct 

«  Under  our  broad  feal  Bmanael."    Stisvbks. 

«  nanie^ 
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ime?  «r  haft  thou  a  mark  to  thyfelf,  like  an  honeffc 
Iain-dealing  man  ? 

1Urk .  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  lb  well  brought 
that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confefs*d  :  away  with  him ;   he's  a  vil- 
in,  and  a  traitor. 

Code.  Away  with  him,  I  fay :  hang  him  with  his 
rn  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  fome  <witb  tbe  Clerk* 

Enter  Michael. 
Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 
Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 
*Micb.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  fir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his 
rather  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 
Cade.  Stand,  villain,  Hand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down: 
fe  fliall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
lf :  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 
MUb.  No. 

C*de.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myfelf  a  knight 
■efcntly ;  Rife  up  fir  John  Mortimer.  Now  have  at  him*. 

mr  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William  bis  Bro- 
ther, with  drum  and  forces, 
'  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  fcum  of  Kent, 
Urk'd  for  the  gallows,— lay  your  weapons  down, 
feme  to  your  cottages,  forfake  this  groom  ;— 
\t  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 
W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to  blood? 
ffaa  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
lade.  As  for  thefe  filken-coated  (laves,  I  pafs  not9; 
i  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  fpeak, 

—  bavtstbim.]  After  this  fpeech  the  ojd  play  has  the  following 
its 

m—  Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  knights  ? 

Tern.  Yea,  his  brother. 

Cad*.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Botcher;    rife  up  fir  Dick 
Botcher.    Sound  up  the  drum, 
ee  p.  aoit  n.  2$  and  p.  205,  n.  6.     Malonb. 

—  I  faff  mot\\  I  pay  them  no  regard.    Johnson, 
0,  in  Drayton's  g±uejl  of  Cyntbia  : 

"  Transform  me  to  what  fliape  yon  can, 
P  Ipaftmtt  what  it  be*"    St  1  evens. 

P  3  •  O'er 
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*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign  j 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  onto  the  crown. 

*  Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plaiOerer  ; 

*  And  thou  thyfelf,  a  (hearman,  vArt  thota  aqpf 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

*  W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 
Cade.  Marry,    this:  — Edmund  Mortimer,   tariff 

March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter;  Did  he  not? 

*  Staf.  Ay,  fir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth, 
W.  Staf.  That's  falfe. 
'  Codex  Ay,  there's  the  qoeflion  ;  but,  I  fiay9a!tUtrpe; 

'  The  elder  of  them,  being  oat  to  nurfe, 

*  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  ftoPn  away ; 

*  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage*  #        } 
9  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age  ; 

«  His  fon  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  yon  can* 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  (hall  Be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  boofe, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  teftify  it ;  there- 
fore, deny  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  will  yon  credit  this  bafe  drudge's  wordsi 

*  That  fpeaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  AIL  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 
W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 

you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myfrlf,  [A/U*.}-* 
Go  to,  firrah,  Tell  the  king  from  me,  .that  far  kit  fa- 
ther's fake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whole  time  boys  went  ta 
fpan-counter  for  French  crowns,?— I  am  content  he  tall 
reign  ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

'  Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  krd£ay's 
'  head,  for  felling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

<  Cade.  And  good  reafon ;  for  thereby  it  England 
'  maim'd ■,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  ftaff,  but  that  my  puif- 
«  fance  holds  it  up.     Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you,  that  that ' 

1  —  is  £»WWmaimM,]  The  folio  hn    M*im%i.  Tfttc«frt€tianwai 

made  from  the  old  play,     lam  not,  however,  fure  that  a  blander  was 
not  intended.   Daniel  has  the  fame  conceit;  C.  W.  1595  s 

««  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  maim  that  foul  appeaif—^"  Ma  lows. 

4  c lord 
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c  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  common-wealth  *,  and  made  it 

*  an  eunuch :  and  more  than  that,  he  can  fpeak  French, 

•  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

'  Staf.  O  grofs  and  miferable  ignorance  ! 

*  Cade.  Nay,  anfwer,  if  you  can  :  The  Frenchmen  are 

*  oox  enemies  :  go  :o  then,  I  a(k  but  this ;  Can  he,  that 

•  (peaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  be  a  good  coim- 
* feUor,  or  no  ? 

*  Jii.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

*  W.  Stafl  Well,  feeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 

•  Affail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

€  Staf.  Herald,  away :  and,  throughout  every  town, 
«  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade  ; 

•  That  thofe,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 

•  Mav,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  fight, 
1  Be  haag'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors  :— 

'  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffords,  and  foreesi 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me.— 

•  Now  fhew  yourfelves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  fuch  as  go  in  clouted  fhoon ; 

#  For  they  are  thrifty  honeft  men,  and  fuch 

#  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts, 

*  Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us* 

*  Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  molt 

*  out  of  order.     Come,  march  forward 3 .  [Exeunt. 

*  —batb  gelded  the  eommort-ivealtb,]  Shakfpeare  hath  here  tranf- 
gicfled  a  rule  laid  down  by  Tully,  Do  Oratore :  '<  Nolo  morte  diet  Afri- 
can! tsfiratam  efte  rempublicam."  The  character  of  the  fpeaker,  how- 
trer,  may  countenance  fuch  indelicacy.  In  other  places  our  author, 
Ids  excufeably,  talks  of  gelding  purfes,  patrimonies,  and  continents. 

Stzxtxns. 
This  peculiar  expreflton  is  Shakfpeare's  own,  not  being  found  in 
the  old  play.     In  K.  Richard  I  J.  Rofs  fays  that  Henry  of  Bolingbroka 
fas  been— 

««  Bereft  and  gelded  of 'bis  patrimony." 
So  Cade  here  fays,  that  the  commonwealth  is  bereft  of  what  it  before 
podefTed,  namely,  certain  provinces  in  France.     Ma  lone. 

*  Coau^wtmrtb  forward. ~\  In  the  firft  copy,  inftead  of  this  fpeech,  we 
Jure  only— Come,  Sirs,  it.  Gtorgtfor  m,  and  Keat.  See  p.  153* 
n.  t:  p.  aoi,  n.  i:  aad  p.  20c,  n.  6.    Maloni. 

P4      .  SCENE 
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SCENE      III. 
Anothir  Part  of  Blackhcath. 

Alarums*     The  two  parties  enter,  and  fight  9  and  both  tit 
St  affords  arejlain. 
«  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Afhfbrd  ? 

*  Dick.  Here,  fir. 

<  Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  (heep  and  oxen,  and 

*  thou  behav'dft  thyfelf  as  if  thou  hadft  been  in  thine  own 
'  flaughter-houfe :  therefore  thus  will  I  reward  thee,— 
'  The  Lent  fhall  be  as  lone  again  as  it  is4 ;  and  thou 
'  (halt  have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

*  Dick.  I  defire  no  more. 

*  Cade.  And,  to  fpeak  truth,  thou  deferv'ft  no  lefs. 

*  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear » ;  and  the  bo- 

*  dies  fhall  be  dragg'd  at  my  horfe'  heels,  till  1  do  come? 

*  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  fword  borne 

*  before  us. 

*  Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 

*  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prifoners. 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.     Come,  let's 

*  march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  He  sky,  reading  a  fupplication  ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  lord  Say  with  him:  at  a  di fiance  % 
Queen  Margaret,  mourning  over  Suffolk's  head. 

*  $£.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard — that  grief  foftens  the  mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  ceafe  to  weep. 

4-  >«-dj  long  again  as  it  hi]  The  word  again,  which  was  certainly 
omitted  in  the  folio  by  accident,  was  reftored  from  the  old  play,  by 
Mr.  Srecvens,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Johnfon.    Maloni. 

5  Tbh  monument  of  the  vtiltry  will  I  bear  ;1  Here  Cade  muft  he 
fuppofed  to  take  off  Stafford's  armour*  -'  So,  Holinfhed  : 

"  Jack  Cade,  upon  victory  againft  the  St  afford  i,  apparelled  himfelf 
in  fir  Humphrey's  brigandine,  fet  full  of  gilt  nails,  aad  fo  in  fome  glory 
returned  again  toward  London."    Stzxyihi. 

•But 
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*  Bat  who  can  ceafe  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breaft : 

*  But  where's  the  body  that  I  fhould  embrace  ? 

*  Buck.  What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels9 

*  ^application  6  ? 

*  a.  Hen.  I'll  fend  fome  holy  bifhop  to  entreat7: 

*  For  God  forbid,  fo  many  fimple  fouls 

*  Should  periih  by  the  fword  !  And  I  myfejf, 

*  Rather  than  bloody  war  iha}]  cut  them  fhort, 

*  Will jparly  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 

*  Bnt  itay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  4J.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 

face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet  %  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  fame  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  fworn  to  have  thy 
head. 

*  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highnefs  (hall  have  his* 

*  ~-to  the  rebels*  /application  f]  "  And  to  the  entent  that  thfcauJfc 
of  this  glorious  capitayncs  comyng  thither  might  be  fh  ado  wed  from  the 
king  and  his  counfayll,  he  fent  to  him  an  humble  fupplication,— affirm* 
yog  his  commyng  not  be  againft  him,  but  againft  divers  of  his  coun« 
iayl,"  &c.     Hall,  Henry  VI.  fol.  77.     Maloni. 

7  VII  fend  fome  holy  bifliop  to  entreat  t]  Here,  as  in  fome  other 
places,  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  inconfiftency,  by  fometimes  fol- 
lowing and  fometimes  deferting  his  original*  In  the  old  play,  the  king 
fays  not  a  word  of  fending  any  bijbop  to  the  rebels  j  but  fays,  he  wiU 
htmfelf  come  and  parly  with  them,  and  in  the  mean  while  orders  Clif* 
feed  and  Jtmckingbam  to  gather  an  army  and  to  go  to  them*  See  p.  2  iS, 
a.  e>  Shakfpeare,  in  new  modelling  this  fcene,  found  in  Holinlhed's 
Chronicle  the  following  words :  «  — to  whoroe  [Cade]  were  fent  from 
the  king,  the  Arcbbifbop  of  Canterbmrie  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Buca> 
ingham,  to  common  with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requelts."  This  gave 
birth  to  the  line  before  us;  which  our  author  afterwards  forgot,  hav- 
ing introduced  in  fcene  viii.  only  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  conforms* 
biy  U  the  old  play.     Malone. 

8  Rmrd,  like  a  wandering  planet,]  Predominated  irrefiftiWy  over  my 
aaffions,  as  the  planets  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  are  born  under  their 
influence.     Johnson. 

The  old  play  led  Shakfpeare  into  this  ftrange  exhibition  ;  a  queen 
with  the  head  of  her  murdered  paramour  on  htr  bofom,  in  the  prefence 
•fhttkuibandl    JUalonz. 

K.Hi*. 
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K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ?  Still 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death? 
I  fear,  my  love*,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
?hou  wouldeft  not  have  mourn'd  fo  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  fhould  not  mourn,  but  die  i 
thee, 

Enttr  a  Meflenger, 

#  K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com'ft  thou 

fuch  hafte  ? 
«  Me/.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark ;  Fly,  my  lord  I 

•  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himfelf4  lord  Mortimer, 

*  Defcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  houfc  ; 

*  And  calls  your  grace  ufurper,  openly, 

*  And  vows  to  crown  himfelf  in  Weftminfterc 
'His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

•  Of  hinds  and  peafants,  rude  and  mercilefs : 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 

'  Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed  : 
«  All  fcholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

•  They  call— falfe  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death* 

*  a.  Hen.  O  gracekfs  men  !  they  know  not  what  th 

do9. 

•  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth, 

#  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  4J.  Mar.  Ah  1  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive* 

•  Thefe  Kentifh  rebels  would  be  foon  appeas'd. 
4  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

*  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

'  Say.  So  might  your  grace's  perfon  be  in  danger  J 

•  The  fight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ;  * 

•  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  flay, 
4  And  live  alone  as  fecret  as  I  may. 

•  J  fear,  my  love,]  The  folio  has  here— I  fear  me,  lore,  which 
certainly  fenfe  \  but  as  we  find  "  my  love"  in  the  old  play,  and  tht 
lines  were  adopted  without  retouching,  I  fuppofe  the  tranfcriber*s  c 
deceived  him.     Maloke. 

9  ~-iv  bat  tbey  do.]  In  (lead  of  this  line,  in  the  old  copy  we  have 
"  Go,  bid  Buckingham  and  Clifford  gather 
M  An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  rebels."    Maloke, 

Em 
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Enter  another  Meflenger. 

*  2.  Me/.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London»bridge;   the 

citizens 

*  Fly  and  forfake  their  houfes  : 

*  The  rafcal  people,  thirfting  after  prey, 

•  Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  fwear, 

•  To  fpoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take  horfeT 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ;  God,  our  hope,  will  foe* 

cour  us. 

*  3J.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceas'd, 

*  K.  Hen.  Farewel,  my  lord ;  [to  Lord  Say.]  .truft  not 

the  Kentifh  rebels. 

*  Buck.  Truft  no  body,  for  fear  yeu  be  betray'd".  * 
'  Say.  The  truft  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 

'  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  refolutc.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    V. 

The  fame.     Tb*  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  Others,  on  the  walls.     Then  enter 
certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  (lain  ? 

i .  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  (lain ;  for  they 
have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  thofe  that  withstand 
them :  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  J  can  fpare,  you  (hall  command  % 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myfelf, 
The  rebels  have  aflay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  I  will  fend  you  Matthew  Gough : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives j 
Andfo  farewel,  for  I  muft  hence  again.  [Exeunt* 

i  —  be  betrafd."]  Bty  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  eld 
copy,  was  fupplicd  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  Maloki. 

SCENE 
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S  C  E  tf  E     VI. 

The  fame.     Cannon-Street. 
tnter  Jack  Cade,  and  bis  followers.     He  ftrikes  bis  filaff 
on  London-ftont \ 
Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.     And  here, 
fitting  upon  J-iondon-ftone,  1  charge  and  command,  that, 
of  the  city's  cod,  the  pi  fling-conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret  wine  this  fir  ft  year  of  our  reign.   And  now,  hence- 
fcrward,  it  (hall  be  treafon  for  any  that  calls  xnc  other 
than— lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 
Sol.  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade  ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there  s.  [They  kill  him. 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wife,  he'll  never  call  you 

•  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think,  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

.     Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together  Si 

Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them  :  But,  firft, 
go  and  fet  London-bridge  on  fire  4 ;  and,  if  you  Can,  burn 
Sown  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let's  away.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE     VII. 

The  fame.      Smithfield. 
Jtlarum.    Enter,  on  one  fide,  Cade  and  his  company  \  on 
the  other,  Citizens,  and  the  king9 s  forces,  headed  by  Mat- 
thew Gough.     They  fight ;  the  citizens  are  routed,  and 
Matthew  Gough 5  is  filain. 

Cade.  So,  firs : — Now  go  fomc  and  pull  down  the  Sa- 
foy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court ;  down  with  them  all. 

Dick. 

9  Knock  him  down  there.]  So,  Holindied,  p.  634:  "He.alfoput 
to  execution  in  Southward  diverfe  pctfons,  Tome  for  breaking  hu  ordi- 
nance, and  other  being  his  old  acquaintance,  led  they  fliould  bewraie 
his  bafe  linage,  difparaging  him  for  his  ufurped  furname  of  Mortimer.** 

Stcxvbns. 

3  — />f  London  bridge  on  fire\~\  At  that  time  London- bridge  waa 
made  of  wood.  <*  After  that,  ((ays  Hall)  he  entered  London  and  cut 
the  rope*  of  the  </ra«; -bridge."  The  houfes  on  London-bridge  were  in 
this  rebellion  burnt,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  periflied.  Ma  lone. 

4  —Mattbcxo  Gougb—]  «  A  man  of  great  wit  and  much  experi- 

ence, 
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Dick.  I  have  a  fuit  unto  your  lord  (hip. 
Cade.  Be  it  a  lord  (hip,  thou  (hall  have  it  for  that  word. 

•  Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out 

•  of  your  mouth6. 

•  John.  Mafs,  'twill  be  fore  law  then ;  for  he  wat 
c  thrufr.  in  the  mouth  with  a  fpear,  and  'tis  not  whole  yet. 

{Afide. 

•  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  (linking  law ;  for  his 

•  breath  (links  with  eating  to  a  (led  cheefe.  [Afide. 

'  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  (hall  be  fo.     Away, 

•  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm ;  my  mouth  fhall  be 

•  the  parliament  of  England. 

•  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  ftatutes,  un» 

•  lefs  his  teeth  be  pulPd  out.  [A/Sde. 

•  Cad*.  And  henceforward  all  things  (hall  be  in  coja- 
•mon. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

c  Me/.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize  !  here's  the  lord  Say, 
f  which  fold  the  towns  in  France ;  *  he  that  made  us  pa/ 

•  one  and  twenty  fifteens  6,  and  one  (hilling  to  the  pound, 

•  the  laft  fubfidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Say, 

•  Cade.  Well,  he  (hall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times.— 

toce  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in  continual!  warres  had  fpent 
hit  time  in  fervice  of  the  king  and  his  father.**     Holinfhed,  p.  035* 

Stkkyenc. 

S  —that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out  of  your  moutb,]  This  al- 
fades  to  what  Holinfhed  has  related  of  Wat  Tyler ;  p.  432.  "  It  was 
reported  indeed,  that  he  fhould  faie  with  great  pride,  putting  his  hands 
to  his  lips,  that  within  four  dales  all  the  lawn  of  England  Jbould  come 
fttrtb  of  bis  mouth:'    Tyiwhitt. 

«  —  one  and  twenty  fifteens,]  "  This  capteine  [Cade]  aiTured  them, 
—if  either  by  force  or  policie  they  might  get  the  king  and  queene  into 
their  hands,  he  would  caufe  them  to  be  honourably  ufed,  and  take  fuctfc 
order  for  the  punifliing  and  reforming  of  the  mifdemeanours  of  their  had 
councellours,  that  neither  fifteens  fliould  hereafter  be  demanded,  nor 
anie  impositions  or  taxes  be  fpoken  of/*  Holinflied,  Vol.  II*  p.  (31, 
A  fifteen  was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moreables  or  peifonal  proper- 
ty of  each  fubjc&    Malowi. 

'Ah, 
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*  Ah,  thou  fay,  thou  ferge 7,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  i 

*  now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurifdidion  regal. 

*  What  canft  thou  anfwer  to  my  majefty,  for  giving  up 

*  of  Normandy  unto  mounfieur  fiafimecu  ,  the  dauphin  of 

*  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  thefe  prefence,  even 

*  the  prefence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  befom  that 
«  muft  fwcep  the  court  clean  of  fuch  filth  as  thou  art. 
'  Thou  haft  moll  traiteroufly  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
'realm,  in  e reding  a  grammar-lchool:    and  whereas^ 

*  before,  our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  fcore 

*  .and  the  tally,  thou  haft  caufed  printing  to  be  ufed9; 

*  and, 

7  —tbou  fay,  thou  ferre,]  It  appears  from  Min(heu*s  Die t.  1617, 
that  fay  was  a  kind  of  lerge.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wool.  There 
it  •  confiderable  manufactory  of  fay  at  Sudbury  near  Colchefter.  This 
fluff  is  frequently  dyed  green,  and  is  yet  ufed  by  fome  mechanicks  in 
aprons.    Malone. 

•  — moKwyfoyr  Bafimecu,]  Shakfpearc  probably  wrote  Baiferwtfcv,  or, 
by  adefigned  corruption!  Bajemycu,  in  imitation  of  his  original,  where 
*lfo  we  rind  a  word  half  French,  half  Englifli,— "  Monfier  Buff- 
minecu"    Malone. 

9  —printing  to  bt  nfed',]  Shakfpeare  is  a  little  too  early  with  this 
•ccufation.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  been  led  into  this  miftake  by  Daniel,  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Civil  JVars,  who  introduces  printing  and  artillery  at 
Contemporary  inventions : 

"  Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  inftruments, 
«c  The  one  to  publifli,  th'  other  to  defend 
•«  Impious  contention,  and  proud  difcontents  | 
«<  Make  that  infiamped  cbara&ers  mav  fend 
"  Abroad  to  thoufands  thoufand  men's  intents; 
"  And,  in  a  moment,  maydifpatch  much  mere 
*«  Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perform  before." 
Shakfpeare 's  abfurdities  may  always  be  countenanced  by  thofe  of  writer! 
nearly  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipatert  by  Gervafe  Markham  and 
William  Sampfon,  who  were  both  fcholars,  is  the  following  paiTage  : 
**  Though  cannons  roar,  yet  you  muft  not  be  deaf*** 
Spenfer  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln  during  the  ideal  reign  of 
K.  Arthur,  and  has  adorn'd  a  cattle  at  the  fame  period  "  with  cloth 
of  Arret  and  of  Toured  Chaucer  introduces  guns  in  the  time  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved)  Salvator 
Jtofa  places  a  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  Holofernei. 

Stiivini. 
Mr.  Meerman  in  his  Originet  Typographic*  hath  availed  himfelf  of 

this 
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*  Ifld,  Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity  % 

*  thou  hafl  built  a  paper-mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  thy 

*  face,  that  thou  haft  men  about  thee,  that  ufually  talk 

*  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  fuch  abominable  words,  aa 

*  no  chriftian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  haft  appoint~ 
4  ed  juftices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  then  about 

*  matters  they  were  not  able  to  anfwer  *.  Moreover,  than 

*  haft  put  them  in  prifon  ;  and,  becaufe  they  could  not 

*  read,  thou  hafthang'd  them*;  when,  indeed,  only  for 
4  that  caufe  they  have  been  moft  worthy  to  live.  Thou  daft 

*  ride  on  a  fbot-cloth  3,  doft  thou  not  ? 

Say.  What  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  ought'ft  not  to  let  thy  horfe  wear  m 
cloak  4,  when  honefter  men  than  thou  go  in  their  hofe  and 
doublets. 

*  Dick.  And  work  in  their  fhirt  too ;  as  myfelf,  for 

*  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 
Say.  You  men  of  Kent,— 
Dick.  What  fay  you  of  Kent  ? 

4  Say.  Nothing  but  this  :  'Tis  bona  terra,  mala  gens*. 

'Cade. 

tilts  paflage  in  ShaJcfpeare,  to  fupport  hit  hypothecs,  that  printing 
was  introduced  into  England  (before  the  time  of  Caxton)  by  Frederick 
CorfeUis,  a  workman  from  Hacrlem,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

BlACISTONI. 

*  —  contrary  t*  the  king,  his  crown,  &c.  J  "  A  gain  ft  the  peace  of 
the  faid  lord  the  now  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,"  is  the  regular 
language  of  indictments*    Maloni* 

*  —  to  call  poor  men  before  tbem  about  matters  tbey  were  not  able  f 
anfwer.]  The  old  play  reads,  with  more  humour,—"  to  hang  honcifc 
men  thztfteal  for  their  living"     Maloni. 

*  —  btcauft  tbey  could  mot  read,  tbou  baft  banged  tbem  \\  That  ilt 
they  were  hanged  becaule  they  could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Johnson* 

s  Thorn  doft  ride  on  a  footcloth,]  A  foot  clot  b  was  a  kind  of  houfing, 

which  covered  the  body  of  the  hone,  and  almoft  reached  the  ground.  It 

was  fometimes  made  of  velvet,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace.   Ma  lonk. 

4  —re  let  tby  horfe  wear  a  cloak,]  This  is  a  reproach  truly  charac- 
teri/Hcal.  Nothing  gives  fo  much  offence  to  the  lower  ranks  of  man- 
kind as  the  fight  of  fuperfiuities  merely  oftentatious.     Johnson. 

5  —  bona  terra,  mala  gent,}  After  this  line  the  quarto  proceeds 
4*4* 

«<  Cade. 
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•  Cade.  Away  with  him,  awiy  with  him  I  he  tyealfll 

*  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  {peak,  and  bear  me  where  jm 

will. 

*  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Csefar  writ* 

*  Is  term'd  the  civil'ft  place  of  all  this  ifle6  j 

4  Sweet  is  the  conn  try,  becaufe  full  of  riches; 

*  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  aftive,  wealthy  ;    t 
«  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity* 

*  i  fold  not  Maine,  I  loft  not  Normandy ; 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lofe  my  life. 

*  Juftice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could  never- 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

•■•  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  r 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  beftow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Becaufe  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king7: 

•  And 

4t  Cade.  Bonum  terrum,  what's  that  ? 

u  Dick.  He  fpcaks  French. 

"  JVdl.  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

«'  Nick.  No,  'tis  Outalian  :  I  know  it  well  enough.*9 
Holinfhed  has  like  wife  ftigmatized  the  Kenttm  men,  p.  677.    u  The 
Kentifb-men,  in   this  fc afon   (whofe  minds  be  ever  moveable  at  the 
change  of  princes)  Came,4'  &c.     Stzivens. 

6  Is  term'd  the  civil  ft  place  of  all  tbis  ifle  ;J  So,  in  Cafar's Commewt • 
B.V.  "Ex  his  omnibus  funt  humaniflimi  qui  Cjn//tfW  Tn'dol oat.** 
The  pafTage  is  thus  tranflated  by  Arthur  Gblding,  1590.  *«  Of  ail*  the 
inhabitantes  of  this  ifle,  the  civile/}  are  theKcntiflifolke.*1  StebtsKS. 

So,  in  Lilly's  Eupbues  and  bit  England,  1580,  a  book  which  the 
author  of  the  Whole  Contention,  &c.  probably,  and  Shakfpeare  certainly, 
had  read  :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  the  Ktntijbme*  are  the 
shrileft."    M  alone. 

7  When  have  I  aught  exaclcd  at  your  bands, 

Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  f  * 

Large  gifts  have  J  beftavoi'd  on  learned  clerks, 

Becaufe  my  book  preferred  me  t)  the  king."]  This  paifage  I  know. 
not  well  how  to  explain.  It  is  pointed  [in  the  old  copy  J  fo  as  to  matte 
Say  declare  that  he  preferred  clerks  to  maintain  Kent  and  the  king, 
Thia  is  not  very  clear  $  and  befides  he  gives  in  the  following  line  an- 
other re  afon  of  his  bounty,  that  learning  raifed  him,  and  therefore  fie 
fupported  learning.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Kent  Dipped  rirtcf  thU 
'  paffage  by  chance,  and  would  read  & 

rTbtm 
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%  And— feeing  ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,— 

*  Unlefs  you  be  poflefs'd  with  devil ifh  fpirits, 

*  Yon  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parly'd  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  ftruck'ft  thou  one  blow  in  the  field  ? 

*  Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I 

ftruck 
*  Thofe  that  I  never  faw,  and  ftruck  them  dead. 

*  fo*  Omonftrous  coward !  what,  to  come  behind  folks ! 

*  Say.  Thefe  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your 

good8. 

*  Code.  Give  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that  will  make 
'cm  red  again. 

*  Say.  Long  fitting  to  determine  poor  men's  caufes 
•Hath  made  me  full  of  ficknefs  and  difeafes. 

*  Caat.  Ye  fhall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 
*  help  of  a  hatchet9. 

When  have  I  aught  txaBcd  at  your  bands, 
But  to  maintain  the  kinf,  the  realm,  and  you  t  John  ION. 
I  concur  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  believing  the  word  Kent  to  have  been 
ftufled  into  the  text  by  accident.  Lord  Say,  at  the  paflage  (lands 
[in  the  folio],  not  only  declares  he  had  preferred  men  of  learning  ta 
maintain  Kent,  the  king,  the  realm,  but  adds  tautologically  you  ;  for  it 
flwuld  be  remembered  that  they  are  Kentifh  men  to  whom  he  is  now 
fpeaking.  J  would  read,  Bent  to  maintain,  &c.  i.  e.  ftrenuoujly  re- 
jehldutbe  utmoft,  to,  Sec.     St*  evens. 

The  punctuation  to  which  Dr.  Johnfon  alludes,  is  that  of  the  folio  I 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands  ? 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  Icing,  the  realm,  and  you, 
Large  gifes,  have  i  beftow'd  on  learned  clerks,  Sec. 
I  hare  pointed  the  paflage  differently,  the  former  punctuation  appear- 
ing to  me  to  render  it  nonfenfe.  I  fufpecl,  however,  with  the  preceding 
editors,  that  the  word  Kent  is  a  corruption.   M  alone. 

*  —for  watching—]  That  is,  in  tonfequence  of  watching.     So  Sir 
John  Davies . 

"  And  fhuns  it  dill,  although  for  third  me  die." 
The  fecond  folio  and  all  the  modern  editions  read— with  watching. 

Malohi. 
9  —  and  the  help  of*  hatchet."]  I  fuppofe,  to  cut  him  down  after  he 
has  been  hanged,  or  perhaps  to  cut  ofr'  his  head.  The  article  (a  hatchet) 
was  f applied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Mai. on*. 

Vol.  VI.  CL  '  Dick. 
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'  Dick.  Why  doft  thou  quiver,  man  '  ? 

*  Say.  The  palfy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me  ? 

'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  mould  fay,  I'll  be 

*  even  with  you.     I'll  fee  if  his  head  will  fland  Headier 

*  on  a  pole,  or  no :  Take  him  away,  and  behead  him* 

*  Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  have  I  offended  mod? 

#  Have  I  affe&ed  wealth,  or  honour ;  fpeak  ? 

*  Are  my  chefts  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

#  Is  my  apparel  fumptuous  to  behold  ? 

#  Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  feek  my  death  ? 

*  Thefe  hands  are  free  from  guiltlefs  blood-fhedding*, 

*  This  b  re  a  ft:  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

#  O,  let  me  live  ! 

*  Cade.  I  feel  remorfe  in  myfelf  with  his  words  :  but 

•  I'll  bridle  it ;  he  mail  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  fo>* 

*  well  for  his  life 3.     Away  with  him  !  he  has  a  familiar 

#  under  his  tongue4;  he  fpeaks  not  o'God's  name.   Gor 

*  take  him  away,  I  fay,  and  llrike  off  his  head  prefently  ; 

•  and  then  break  into  his  fon-in-law's  houfe,  Sir  jaxnes- 

*  Cromer,  and  llrike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both. 

•  upon  two  poles  hither. 

'  All.  It  mall  be  done. 

i  Why  doft  thou  quiver,  manf    &c]   Otway  has  borrowed  this* 
thought  in  Venice  Preferred  : 

(l  Spine/a.  You  arc  trembling,  fir. 

"  Renault.  'Tis  a  cold  night  indeed,  and  I  am  aged, 

«*  Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities."   St  e  evens* 
a  Theft  hands  are  free  from  guilt  Itfi  blood-fbedding^  I  formerly  ims>* 
gined  that  the  word  guiltlefs  was  mifplaced,  and  that  the  poet  wrote— 

Thefe  hands  are  guiltlefs,  free  from  blocd-fhedding. 
But  change  is  unneceflary.  Guiltlefs  is  not  an  epithet  to  blood- {beddings 
but  to  blood*    Thefe  hands  are  free  from  /bedding  guiltlefs  or  innoctnt 
blood.     So,  in  K.  Henry  Vlll  : 

€(  For  then  my  guiltlefs  blood  muft  cry  againft  them/*  Maloni. 
3  — •  be  (hall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading fo  well  for  his  life."]  This 
fentiment  is  not  merely  defigned  as  an  e x pre  1  lion  of  ferocious  triumph, 
but  to  mark  the  eternal  enmity  which  the  vulgar  bear  to  thofe  of  more 
liberal  education  and  fuperior  rank.  The  vulgar  are  always  ready  to 
depreciate  the  talents  which  they  behold  with  envy,  and  infult  the 
eminence  which  they  defpair  to  reach.     Steevens. 

*  —  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  j]   A  familiar  is  a  daemon  who  was 
Aippofed  lo  attend  at  call.     Sot  in  Loves  Labour's  Loft : 

"  Lotc  is  a  familiar  $  there  is  no  angel  but  love."  Stieyens. 

#  Saw 
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*  Say,  Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your  prayers, 

•  God  fhould  be  (o  obdurate  as  yourfelves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  fouls  ? 

•  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  fave  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

[Exeunt  fome,  with  Lord  Sat, 

*  The  proudeft  peer  in  the  realm  (hall  not  wear  a  head  on 

•  his  moulders,  unlefs  he  pay  me  tribute  ;  there  fhall  not 

*  a  maid  6e  married,  but  (he  (hall  pay  to  me  her  maiden- 
'  head  ere  they  have  it 5 :  Men  (hall  hold  of  me  in  capitt 6  s 

*  and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  at 

•  free  as  heart  can  wifh,  or  tongue  can  tell  #. 

4  Dick.  My  lord,  when  (hall  we  go  to  Chcapfide,  and 
'  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills 7  ? 

*  Cade. 

5  —-ftallpay  to  mt  btr maidenhead,  &c]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  ufage 
•o  which  B«  and  Fletcher  have  founded  their  play  called  the  Cuflom  of 
tkt  Country.  See  Mr.  Seward's  note  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Steevenb. 

See  Blount's  GLostoGRAf  hi  a,  8vo,  1681,  in  v.  Marc  beta.  Hector 
Boethios  and  Skene  both  mention  this  cuflom  as  exifting  in  Scotland  till 
the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  A.D.  1057.     Malone. 

Blount's  account  of  this  cuflom  has  received  the  fan&ion  of  fevera! 
eminent  antiquaries  $  but  a  learned  writer,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  con- 
troverts the  fa&,  and  denies  the  a&ual  exigence  of  the  cuftom.  See 
A/sntli  of  Scotland,  Judge  Blackftone,  in  his  Commentaries,  is  of 
opinion  it  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  he  fuppofes  it  certainly 
did  in  Scotland.     Reed. 

6  —  in  capite;]  This  equivoque,  for  which  the  author  of  the  old 
play  is  anfwerabfe,  is  too  learned  for  Cade.     Malone. 

*  —  or  tongue  can  telL]  After  this,  in  the  old  play,  Robin  entera 
to  inform  Cade  that  London  bridge  is  on  fire  and  Dick  enters  with  a  • 
ferjeant;  i.  e.  a  bailiff;  and  there  is  a  dialogue  confiding  of  feventeea 
lines,  of  which  Shakfpeare  has  made  no  ufe  whatfoever.    Malone. 

7  _  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?]  Perhaps  this  is  an  equivoque 
alluding  to  the  brown  bilix,  or  halberds,  with  which  the  commons 
were  anciently  armed.     Percy. 

Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 

"  Nick.  But  when  wall  we  tike*  up  thofe  commodities  which 
«  you  told  as  of  ? 

"  Cade,  Marry,  he  that  will  luftily  ftand  to  it,  fhall  take  up 
"  th?fe  commodities  following  t  Item,  a  gown,  a  kirtle,  a  pet- 
'<  ticoat,  and  a  fmocke.** 
If  the  Wbole  Contention,  Set.  printed  in  1600,  was  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  Shakfpcare's  Second  and  Third  Pan  of  K,  Henry  VI,  (as  it 

Qjt  has 
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*  Cade.  Marry,  prefently* 
4  All.  O  brave  ! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  heads  of  Lot  d  Say  and his  fon-* 
in-law. 
«  Cade .  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kifs  one  an- 

*  other  * ;  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive.  Now 
4  part  them  again,  left  they  confult  about  the  giving  up 

*  of  fome  more  towns  in  France.    Soldiers,  defer  the  {pod 

*  of  the  city  until  night :   for  with  thefe  borne  before  us, 

*  inftead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  ftreets ;  and, 
4  at  every  corner,  have  them  kifs. — Away !         [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VIII. 

South  wark. 
Alarum*     Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  rabhlement. 

*  Cade.  Up  Filh-ftrcet !  down  faint  Magnus'  corner  ! 

*  kill  and  knock  down  I  throw  them  into  Thames ! — 

[A  parley  founded,  then  a  retreat. 

*  What  noife  is  this  I  hear  ?  Dare  any  be  fo  bold  to  found 

*  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill  ? 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  old  C  l  i  f  for  d  ,  with  forces* 

*  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  andwill  difturb  thee: 

*  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambafTadors  from  the  king 

has  hitherto  been  fiippofed  to  be,)  we  have  here  another  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  tranferibcr.— It  is  obfervable  that 
the  equivoque  which  Dr.  Percy  ha*  taken  notice  of,  is  not  found  in  tbt 
•Id  play,  but  it  found  in  Shakfpeare's  Much  ado  about  nothing  t 

."  Bcr.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  takes 
"  up  of  thefe  men's  bilU. 

"  Con.  A  commodity  in  queftion,  I  warrant  you." 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  262.    Maloni. 

*  Let  them  kifs  ono  another  $J  This  is  from  the  Mirrour  fir  Map* 
fratett  in  the  legend  of  Jack  Cade : 

"  With  thefe  two  heads  1  made  a  pretty  play, 
"  For  pigbt  on  poles  I  bore  them  through  the  ftrete, 
"  And  for  my  fport  made  each  k'tffe  other  fwete*'*     Farmer. 
It  U likewife  found  in  Holinftied,  p.  634:    *«  —  and  as  it  were  i» 
tfpilt  caufed  them  in  every  ftreet  to  kiffe  together."  Stseyxks. 
So  aifo  in  Hall,  Henry  VI,  folio  78.    Maloni. 

«  Unt# 
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*  Unto  the  commons,  whom  thou  kail  mi  fled ; 

*  And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 

4  That  will  fbrfake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

'  Clif.  What  fay  ye,  countrymen  9  ?  will  ye  relent, 
.•  And  yield  to  mercy,  whiift  'tis  offer 'd  you ; 
.'  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

•  Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
1  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  fay — God  fave  his  majefty  ! 

c  Who  hftteth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

•  Henry -the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 

•  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pafs  by. 

'  AIL  God  fave  tne  king !  God  fave  the  king! 

'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye  ft 
'brave? — And  you,  bafc  peafants,  do  ye  believe  aim? 
'will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with  your  pardons  about 
'  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  (word  therefore  broke  through 
'  London  gates,  that  you  mould  leave  me  at  the  White- 
'hart in  Southwark?  I  thought,  ye  would  never  haye 
'  given  out  thefe  arms,  till  you  had  recover'd  your  anci- 
'ent freedom:  but  you  are  all  recreants,  anddaftards; 
'  ind  delight  to  live  in  flavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them 
'  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houfes  over 
'your  heads,  ravifh  your  wives  and  daughters  before 
'}oor  faces :  For  me, — I  will  make  ftiift  for  one ;  and 
'  fo— God's  curfe  'light  upon  you  all ! 

*  Ctif.  JPbatfay  ye,  countrymen  t  See]  The  variation  in  the  original 
play  U  worth  noting : 

"  Why  countrymen,  and  warlike  friends  of  Kent, 

41  What  means  this  mutinous  rebellion, 

"  That  you  in  troops  do  mufter  thus  yourfelves, 

"  Under  the  conduct  of  this  traitor,  Cade  ? 

"  To  rife  againft  your  fove reign  lord  and  king, 

"  Who  mildly  hath  this  pardon  Tent  to  you, 

"  If  you  fbrfake  this  monftrous  rebel  here. 

"  If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  you  aim, 

"  Then  hafte  to  France,  that  our  forefathers  Won» 

"  And  win  again  that  thing  which  now  is  loft, 

"  And  leave  to  feek  your  country**  overthrow. 

"  All.  A  Clifford,  a  Clifford.  [Thy  firfikj  die. 

Here  we  have  precifely  the  fame  verification  which  we  And  in  all 
the  tragedies  and  hiftorical  dramas  that  were  written  before  the  time 
mi  Shakfpcare.    AJalops* 

Q^  '  < All. 
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<  All.  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 
«  Clif.  Is  Cade  the  fon  of  Henry  the  fifth, 

*  That  thus  you  do  exclaim— you'll  go  with  him  ? 

*  Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
'  And  make  the  meaneft  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 

'  Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
'Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  fpoil, 
'  Unleis  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 

*  Wer't  not  a  fhame,  that,  whilil  you  live  at  jar, 

*  The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquifhed, 

'  Should  make  a  ftart  o'er  feas,  and  vanquifh  you  ? 

*  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
4  I  fee  them  lording  it  in  London  ilreets, 

*  Crying — Villageois  *  /  unto  all  they  meet. 

'  Better,  ten  thoufand  bafe-born  Cades  mifcarry, 

*  Than  you  mould  ftoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy, 

*  To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  loft  j 
'  Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coafl : 

*  Henry  hath  money ',  you  are  ftrong  and  manly ; 
'  God  on  our  fide,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

<  All.  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  we'll  follow  the  king, 
4  and  Clifford. 

*  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  fo  lightly  blown  to  and  fro, 
'  as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fifth  hales 
'  them  to  an  hundred  mifchiefs,  and  makes  them  leave 
'  me  defolate.  I  fee  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to 
'  furpriae  me  :  my  fword  make  way  for  me  *,  for  here  is 

*  no  flaying. — In  defpight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 

*  through  the  very  midft  of  you  !  and  heavens  and  honour 

*  be  witnefs,  that  no  want  of  refolution  in  me,  but  only 

*  —.Vil/ageon!]  Old  Copy—  VUfog:   Corrected  by  Mr.Thcobald. 

Maloni. 
1  Henry  hatb  money,]  Dr.  Warburton  readi— Henry  hath  mercy 9 
but  he  docs  not  feem  to  have  attended  to  the  fpe  a  Iter's  drift,  which  it 
to  lure  them  from  their  prefent  defign  by  the  hope  of  French  plunder. 
He  bids  them  fparc  England,  and  go  to  France,  and  encourages  them 
by  telling  them  that  all  is  leady  for  their  expedition  j  that  they  have 
ftrtngtby  and  the  king  has  money.     Johnson. 

*  — -  my  /word  make  way  for  m*,]  In  the  original  play  Cade  em- 
ploys a  more  vulgar  weapon  :  "  My  fiaff  fliall  make  way  through  the 
aidft  of  you,  and  fo  a  pox  take  you  all  r*    Ad  a  lows. 

'  my 
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*  my  followers9  bafe  and  ignominious  treafons,  makes  me 

*  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exit. 
4  Buck.  What,  is  he  Red  ?  go  fome,  and  follow  him  j 

'  And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 
4  Shall  have  a  thoufand  crowns  for  his  reward.— 

[Exeunt  fome  of them* 
4  Follow  me,  foldiers ;  we'll  devife  a  mean 
r  To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IX. 

Kenclworth  Caftle. 

Inter  KingHzn  r  y,  Queen  M  a  r  g  a  r  et,  and  So  us  rset, 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Caftle. 

*  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  fooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  fiat  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old 3 : 

*  Was  never  fubject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wi(h  to  be  a  fubject 4. 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Clifford* 

*  Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majefty ! 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade  fiuv 

priz'd  ? 

5  —  /  vji  made  a  king  at  n'mt  months  9/ J:]  So  all  the  hiftorians  agrte* 
Aad  ytt  in  Part  I.  p.  67,  king  Henry  is  made  to  fay  ; 

"  1  do  remember  how  my  father  faid,"— . 
a  plain  proof  that  the  whole  of  that  play  was  not  written  by  the  fame 
band  at  this.     Blackstone. 

*  --  to  h  afmbjetf.]  In  the  original  play  before  the  entry  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Clifford,  we  have  the  following  wort  dialogue,  of  which, 
^hakfpeare  has  here  made  no  ufs : 

M  King.  Lord  $omeiiet,what  news  hear  yoo  of  the  rebel  Cade  ? 
"  Som.  This,  my  gracious  lord,  that  the  lord  Say  is  done  to 
"  death,  and  the  city  is  almoft  fack'd. 

44  King.  God's  will  be  done  j  for  as  he  hath  decreed, 
"  So  it  molt  be ;  and  be  it  as  he  pleafe, 
«  To  (top  the  pride  of  thefe  rebellious  men. 

"  Queta.  Had  the  noble  duke  of  Suffolk  been  alive, 
"  The  rebel  Cade  had  been  fupprefs'd  ere  this, 
"  And  all  the  reft  that  do  take  part  with  fiim." 
This  fentiment  he  has  attributed  to  the  queen  in  fc.iv.    Maloni. 
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*  Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  ftrong  ? 

Enter,  below,  a  great  number  of  Cade's  followers,  i 
halters  about  their  necks* 

*  Clif.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yi< 
'  And  humbly  thus  with  halters  on  their  necks 

*  Expedfc  your  highnefs'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

«  a .  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  fet  ope  thy  everlafting  gat 

*  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  andpraife ! — 

*  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeenTdyour  lives, 

*  And  (hew'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  andcoun 
'  Continue  ftill  in  this  fo  good  a  mind, 

*  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 

«  Aflure  yourfelves,  will  never  be  unkind : 
'  And  fo,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
«  I  do  difmifs  you  to  your  feveral  countries. 
AIL  God  fave  the  king  I  God  favc  the  king  1 

Enter  a  MeiTenger. 

*  Me/.  Pleafe  it  your  grace  to  be  advertifed, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland  : 

*  And  with  a  puiflant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  gailoglaifes,  and  flout  kerns6, 

5  Then,  heaven,  &c]  Thus,  in  the  original  pl»y : 

'<  King,  Stand  up,  you  fimplc  men,  and  give  God  prai 
<<  For  you  did  take  in  hand  you  know  not  what  j 
"  And  go  in  peace,  obedient  to  your  king, 
"  And  live  as  fubjeclf  j  and  you  (hall  not  want, 
<<  Whillt  Henry  lives  and  wears  the  Englifli  crown. 

"  AIL  God  favc  the  king,  God  fave  the  king.*'    Mai 

6  Of  galloglafles,  and  flout  kerns,]  Thefe  were  two  orders  < 
folders  among  the  Irifli.    See  Dr.  Warburton's  note  on  the 
fcene  of  the  firft  act  of  Macbeth.     Steivins. 

••  The  galicglajfe  ufeth  a  kind  of  pollax  rbr  his  weapon.  The! 
are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  ftature,  big  of  l.mme,  lufty  of 
wel  and  ftrongly  timbered.  The  kerne  is  an  ordinary  fouldtex, 
for  weapon  his  fword  and  target,  and  fometimes  his  peece,  being 
xnonly  good  markmen.  Kerne  [Kigheyren]  fignineth  a  (hower  c 
becaufe  they  are  taken  for  no  better  than  for  rake-hells,  or  th« 
blacke  garde.'*    Sunihurft's  Qefcriftion  of  Ireland)  Cb.  $»   f. 
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*  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array  ; 

*  And  ftill  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

*  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

*  K.  Hen.  Thus  flands  my  ilatc,  'twixt  Cade  and  York 

diftrefs'd ; 

*  Like  to  a  (hip,  that,  having  'fcap'd  a  tcmpeft, 

*  Is  ftraitwav  calm,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  7  : 

*  Bat  now  *  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  difpers'd  ; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms,  to  fecond  him,.— 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him ; 

*  And  afk  him,  what's  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms. 

*  Tell  him,  I'll  fend  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  $— r 

*  And,  Somerfet,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  Until  his  army  be  difmifs'd  from  him. 

*  Scm.  My  lord, 

f  Fll  yield  myfelf  to  prifon  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  K.Hen.  In  any  cafe,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms; 

*  Fqt  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language* 

*  Buck.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  fo  to  deal, 

*  As  all  things  (hall  redound  unto  your  good. 

i  hfiraitvoay  calm,  and  boarded  vfltb  a  pirate:']  Thus  the  fix* 
folio,  where  alone  this  palTage  is  found.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
*ho  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  Shakfpeare's  phra- 
seology, changed  calm  to  claimed.  The  editor  of  the  third  folio  changed 
dsmd  to  cairn  d  j  and  the  latter  word  has  been  adopted,  unneceflarily 
in  my  apprehenfion,  by  the  modern  editors.  Many  words  were  ulei 
in  this  manner  in  our  author's  time,  and  the  import  is  precifely  the 
/ime  as  if  he  had  written  calm'd.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  "  —  what 

*  candy  deal   of  courtcfy,"  which   Mr.  Pope  altered  improperly  to— 
"  what  a  deal  oi candy  d  courtefy."     See  Vol.  V.  p.  142,  n.  8,  and  9. 

By  my  ftate  Henry,  I  think,  means,  bit  realm  ;  which  had  recently 
become  quiet  and  peaceful  by  the  defeat  of  Cade  and  his  rabble.  "  rViib 
a  pirate/'  agreeably  to  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeaje's  time,  means, 
u  by  a  pirate.**     Malone. 

I  believe  cairn  d  [not  claimed]  is  right.  The  commotion  raifed  by 
fade  was  over,  and  the  mind  of  the  king  was  fubfiding  into  a  calm* 
when  York  appeared  in  arms,  to  raife  frein  disturbances,  and  deprive 
it  of  its  momentary  peace.     Stkxvkns. 

8  But  ni<w — ]  But  is  here  not  adverfative. — It  was  only  jmfl  now, 
lays  Henry,  that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  routed*    Malone. 

•K.Hen. 
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*  K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let's  in  9,  and  learn  to  govern 

better ; 

*  For  yet  may  England  curie  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE     X. 

Kent.     I  den's  Garden*  • 
Enter  Cade. 

?  Cade.  Fie  on  ambition !  fie  on  myfelf ;  that  hare  a 

*  fword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famiih !  Thefe  five  days 

*  have  I  hid  me  in  thefe  woods ;  and  durft  not  peep  out, 

*  for  all  the  country  is  lay'd  for  me ;  but  now  am  I  fo 

*  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  leafe  of  my  life  for  a 

*  thoufand  years,  I  could  (lay  no  longer.   Wherefore,  on 

*  a  brick-wall  have  I  climb'd  into  this  garden  ;  to  fee  if 

*  I  can  eat  grafs,  or  pick  a  fallet  another  while,  which 

*  is  not  amils  to  cool  a  man's  ftomach  this  hot  weather* 

*  And,  I  think,  this  word  fallet  was  born  to  do  me  good: 

*  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  fallet,  my  brain-pan*  had 

*  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when 

*  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  ferve4 

*  mi 

9  Come,  wife,  left  in,  Sec. J  In  the  ole  play  the  king  concludes  tty 
feeae  thus: 

"  Come,  let  us  hade  to  London  now  with  fpeed, 
**  That  folcmn  procefiions  may  be  fung, 
"  In  laud  and  honour  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
u  And  triumph  of  this  happy  victory."     Malonz. 

*  Kent.  Idtns  garden.]  Holinflied,  p.  635,  fays:  ««  — -a  gentle- 
nan  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  fo  his  time,  that  h* 
tooke  the  fa  id  Cade  in  a  garden  in  Sujjex,  fo  that  there  he  was  flalnfi 
at  Hothheld,  Sec.'* 

Inftead  of  the  foliloquy  with  which  the  prefent  fcene  begins,  the 
quarto  has  only  this  ftage-direcYion.  Enter  Jack  Cade  at  one  d—rt,  and 
st  the  other  M.  Alexander  Eyden  and  bit  men,  and  Jack  Cade  ties  dowm 
f  kiting  of  hearts,  and  eating  them.     Stiivins. 

*  —  but  for  a  fallet,  my  brain-pan,  Sec]  A  fallet  is  a  helmet.  Min- 
Ihieu  conjectures  that  it  is  derived  a  "  falut,  Gal.  becaufe  it  keepeth 
the  head  whole  from  breaking.*'  He  adds,  "  alias  Jalade  dicitur,  a  O, 
Jalade,  idem  j  utrumque  vero  celando,   quod  caput  tegit." 

The  word  undoubtedly  came  to  us  from  the  French.  In  the  Stat.  4 
and  5  Ph.  and  Mary,  ch.  a.  we  find— «  twentic  ha^ucfruts,  and  twen- 
tic moriant  or  faleis."    Malonx. 

So 
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•  me  inftead  of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  tii« 

#  word  fallct  mull  fcrvc  me  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Id  en,  with  Servants. 
1  lien.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 

•  And  may  enjoy  fuch  quiet  walks  as  thefe  ? 

'  This  fmall  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
1  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
' 1  feek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waining 3 ; 

*  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy  4  ; 
1  Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  (late, 

1  And  fends  the  poor  well  pleafed  from  my  gate. 

*  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  foil  come  to  feize  me  ftr 
1  a  ftray,  for  entering  his  fee-fimple  without  leave.  Ah, 
'villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thoufand  crown? 
1  of  the  king  for  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but  Til  make 
'  thee  eat  iron  like  an  oilridge,  and  fwallow  my  fwor4 
4  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

'  Idem.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatfoe'er  thou  be, 
'  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  tnen  mould  I  betray  thee  ? 
'  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

So,  ia  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch :  "  —  One  of  the 
ttnpany  feeing  Brutus  athirft  alfo,  he  ran  to  the  river  for  water,  ani 
k»«ght  it  in  his  fillet."    S  t  z  i  v  £  n  s. 

Brg'tn-fan  for  Jkull9  occurs,  I  think,  in  WicklifPs  tranflation  of 
Judges,  xix.    53.     Whalkey. 

*  ^p  by  ether?  waining  j]  The  folio  reads— warning.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Pope.    It  in  the  preceding  line  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonc. 
4  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy;]  Or  accumulate 
riches,  without  regarding  the  odium  1  may  incur  in  the  acquisition^ 
however  great  that  odium  may  be.  Envy  is  often  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
our  author  and  his  contemporaries,  it  may,  however,  have  hare  ita 
Bore  ordinary  acceptation. 
This  fpeech  in  the  old  play  itands  thus : 

"  Good  Lord,  how  pleafant  is  this  country  life  ! 
**  This  little  lard  my  father  left  me  here, 
««  With  my  contented  mind,  fervei  me  as  well, 
"  As  all  the  pie al  u res  m  thecouit  can  yield, 
tl  Nor  would  I  change  this  pleafurefor  the  court.** 
Here  furely  we  have  not  a  hafty  tranfeript  or  our  author's  Hoes,  but 
the  diltincl  compofition  of  a  preceding  writer.     The  verification  mull 
at  once  ftrike  the  ear  of  every  perfim  who  basperufed  any  of  our  old 
a/taut,    Malonx.  ' 

•  And 
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*  And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grotindsf 
'  Climbing  my  walls  in  fpight  of  me  die  owner, 
<  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  thefe  fancy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  beft  blood  that  ever  wj 
broach' d,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well :  I  bai 
eat  no  meat  thefe  five  days ;  yet,  come  thou  and  thy  fii 
men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 
I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat  grafs  more. 

*  IdenJfzy,  it  (hall  ne'er  be  faid,  while  England  ftand 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  efquire  of  Kent, 

Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famifh'd  man, 

*  Oppofe  thy  ftedfait- gazing  eyes  to  mine6, 

4  See  if  thou  canit  out-face  me  with  thy  looks. 

'  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lefler ; 

4  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fill ; 

4  Thy  leg  a  ftick,  compared  with  this  truncheon  t 

'  My  foot  (hall  fight  with  all  the  ftrength  thou  haft  ; 

*  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

4  Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
4  As  for  words,  whofe  greatnefs  anfwers  words, 
4  Let  this  my  fword  report  what  fpeech  forbears  7. 

*  Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  moft  complete  champi 

*  that  ever  1  heard. — «  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or< 

*  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  erf  th 

s  —  as  dead  as  a  door.nail,]  See  K.  Henry  l?.  P.  II.  AdV.  fc. 
|Vol.V.  p.429.]     Stiivins. 

6  Oppofe  t  by  Jiedf aft.  gaming  ryes  to  mine,  Sec]  This  and  the  folic 
Vpg  nine  fines  are  an  amplification  by  Shakfpeare  on  thefe  three  of 
eld  play : 

<*  Look  on  me,  my  limbs  are  equal  nnto  thine, 
"  And  every  way  as  big :  then  hand  to  hand 
«  I'll  combat  with  thee.     Sirra,  fetch  me  weapons, 
"  And  ftand  you  all  afide."     Malonz. 
1  As  for  xvords,  wbofe  greatnefs  anfwers  wordsf 

Let  this  my  fword  report  what  fpeetb  forbears."]  For  more  %o& 
whofe  pomp  and  tumour  may  anfwer  words,  and  only  words,  1  i 
forbear  them,  and  refer  tbe  reft  to  my  fword.    Johnson. 
So,  in  the  third  part  of  AT.  Henry  fit 

"  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee,  word  for  word, 
«'  But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.** 
M^e  (As  for  more  words)  was  an  arbitrary  and  unaeccflary  add! 
soadc  by  Mr. Rowe.    Malqns. 
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♦llecp  In  thy  (heath,  I  befcech  God'  on  my  knees,  thou 
1  nuy'ft  be  turn'd  to  hobnails.     [They  fight.    Cade  falls. 

*  0, 1  am  flain  !  famine,  and  no  other,  hath  (lain  me : 
'  let  ten  tholifand  devils  come  again  ft  me,  and  give  me 
f  bat  the  ten  meals  I  have  loft,  and  I'd  defy  them  all* 

•  Wither,  garden  ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to 
'all  that  do  dwell  in  this  houfe,  becaufe  the  nnconqer'd 
1  foal  of  Cade  is  fled. 

'  Idtn.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  flain,  that  monftrous  traitor  r 
1  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
'  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead9 : 

•  —  /  befeeeb  God—]  The  folio  reads— I  befcech  Jo*e.  Thif  liea- 
then  deity,  with  whom  Cade  was  not  likely  to  be  much  acquainted, 
vat  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  ftatute,  3  Jac.  I.  ch.21.  In  the  old  play  1600,  he  fays, 
11 1  befcech  God  thou  might'ft  fall  into  fome  fmitb't  band,  and  be 
tornedto  hobnails."  Thit  the  editor  of  the  ftcond  edition  of  the  quarto 
play,  00  date,  but  printed  in  1619,  changed  (from  the  fame  apprehen- 
foojto  u  I  we*  A/ thou  might'ft  fall/*  &c.  Thefe  alterations  fully  con- 
firm my  note  on  King  Henry  V.  Vol.  V.  p.  556,  n.  2—  Contrary  to 
the  general  rule  which  I  have  obferved  in  printing  this  play,  I  have  not 
ttaered  in  the  prefent  inftance  to  the  reading  of  the  folio j  becaufe  I 
an  confident  that  it  proceeded  not  from  Shakfpeare,  but  his  editor* 
who,  far  the  reafon  already  given,  makes  FaJfta/Ffay  to  Piince  Henry— 
"  1  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye,"  inftead  of—"  By  tbe  Lord, 
I  knew  ye,'*  &c.    Malonk. 

9  —  wben  J  am  dead ;]  How  Iden  was  to  hang  a  fword  over  hit 
own  tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain.  The  fenti- 
tKflt  is  more  corre&ly  exprefied  in  the  quarto : 

Oh  fword,  I  honour  thee  for  this,  and  in  my  chamber 

Shalt  thou  hang,  as  a  monument  to  after  age, 

For  this  great  fervice  thou  haft  done  to  me.     Stievins. 

Here  again  we  have  a  Angle  thought  confiderably  amplified.  Shak- 
fpeare in  new  moulding  this  fpeech,  has  ufed  the  fame  mode  of  expref* 
fion  that  he  ha*  employed  in  the  Winter  t  Tale:  "  If  thou'lt  fee  a 
tiling  to  talk  on,  when  then  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither/*  i.  e.  for 
people  to  talk  of.  So  again,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  the  play  before  ts : 
"  And  dead  men's  triet  do  fill  the  empty  air.** 

Which  of  our  author's  plays  does  not  exhibit  expreflions  equally  bold 
as  "  I  will  hang  thee,**  to  exprefs  "  1  will  have  thee  hung  ?" 

1  muft  juft  obferve,  that  moft  of  our  author's  additions  are  ftrongly 
charaderiirick  of  his  manner.  The  making  lden's  fword  wear  the 
ftains  of  Cade's  blood  on  its  point,  and  comparing  thofe  ftains  to  a 
Aerald'a  coat,  declare  at  once  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.    M alov  c. 

*  Ne'w 
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*  Ne'er  (hall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 

*  But  thou  malt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  mailer  got, 

*  Cade.  Iden,  farewel ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory  j 

*  Tell  Kent  from  me,  (he  hath  loft  her  beft  man,  and  cx- 

*  hort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for  I,  that  never  fear'd 

*  any,  am  vanquifh'd  by  famine,  not  by  valour.       [Dies, 

*  Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'ft  me ',  heaven  be  my 

judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curfe  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 

*  And  as  I  thruft  thy  body  in  with  my  fword, 

*  So  wiih  I,  I  might  thruft  thy  foul  to  hell*. 

'  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 

*  How  much  tbou  torongft  mcy~\  That  is,  in  fuppofing  that  I  tm 
proud  of  my  victory.     Johnson. 

An  anonymous  writer  fuggefb  that  the  meaning  may  be,  that  Cade 
wrongs  Iden  by  undervaluing  his  prowefs,  and  declaring  that  he  was 
i'ubdued  by  famine,  not  by  the  valour  of  his  adverfary.— -I  think  Dr. 
Johnfon's  is  the  true  inteipretation.     Malone. 

1  So  tvijb  J,  I  might  tbrufi  t by  foul  to  bell.]  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
wickcdncls  of  this  horrid  wiih,  with  which  Iden  debafes  hit  character* 
the  whole  fpeech  is  wild  and  confufed.  To  draw  a  man  by  the  heeli, 
headlong,  is  fomewhat  difficult ;  nor  can  I  difcover  how  the  dunghill 
would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk  were  left  to  be  fed  upon  by  crows* 
Thefe  I  conceive  not  to  be  the  faults  of  corruptioa  but  negligence,  a*d 
therefore  do  not  attempt  correction.     Joh  nson. 

The  quarto  is  more  favourable  both  to  lden'i  morality  and  language. 
It  omits  this  favagc  wiih,  and  makes  him  only  add,  after  the  lines  I 
have  juft  quoted: 

I'll  drag  him  hence,  and  with  my  fword 

Cut  oft' his  head,  and  bear  it  with  me. 
The  player  editors  feem  to  have  preferred  want  of  humanity  and  com- 
mon fen'fe,  to  fewnefs  of  lines,  and  defect  of  verification.  Stxztkns. 
By  headlong  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant,  with  his  head  trailed  along 
the  ground.  By  faying,  «•  the  dunghill  mall  be  thy  grave,1*  Iden 
means,  the  dunghill  (hall  be  the  place  where  thy  dead  body  Jball  be  hid: 
the  dunghill  (hall  be  the  only  grave  which  thou  malt  have.  Surely  in 
poetry  this  is  allowable.     So,  in  Macbeth  s 

**  our  monuments 

"  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites." 
After  what  has  been  already  ftated,  I  fear  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  faulty  amplification  was  owing  rather  to  our  author's  deftre  to 
expand  a  fcanty  thought  of  a  preceding  writer,  than  19  any   want  ot 
judgment  in  the  player  editors.     Malokz. 

4  f  Unto 
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'Urfto  a  dunghill,  which  fliall  be  thy  grave, 
'  And  there  cut  off  thy  mofl  ungracious  head  ; 
'  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
'  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exit,  dragging  out  the  body* 


ACTV.       SCENE     I. 

The  fame.     Fields  between  Dartford  and  Blackheath. 

The  King9s  Camp  on  one  fide.  On  the  other,  enter  Yo  R  ic 
attended,  with  drum  and  colours  :  his  forces  at  fomt 
ii fiance. 

*  Tori.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim  his 
right, 
'  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head  : 
'Ring,  bells,  aloud;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright, 
'To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  /  i£fa  majefias  !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 
4  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule  ; 
1  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 
'  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
'  Except  a  fword,  or  fcepter,  balance  it 3. 
'  A  fcepter  (hall  it  have,  have  I  a  foul 4  ; 
'  On  which  I'll  tofs  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 
*  Enter 

3  —balance  //•]  That  is,  Balance  my  hand.     Johnson. 

4  A Jcefter  (bail  it  have,  have  I  a  foul  j]  I  read  : 

A  jcefter  Jb  all  it  have,  have  la  fword. 
York  observes  that  his  hand  muft  be  employed  with  a  fword  or  fcepter  ; 
fce  then  naturally  obferves,  that  he  has  a  fword,  and  refolvcs  that  it  ht 
aas  a  fword  he  will  have  a  fcepter.    Johnson. 

I  rather  think  York  means  to  fay— If  i  have  a  foul,  my  hand  {halt 
aot  be  without  a  fcepter.    Ste evens. 

This  certainly  is  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  thefe  words,  and 
fceiaf  no  friend  to  alteration  merely  for  the  fake  of  improvement,  wc 
eight,  I  think,  to  acquiefce  in  it.  But  fome  difficulty  will  ftill  re- 
aujnj  for  if  we  read,  with  the  old  copy,  foul,  York  threatens  to  "  tofs 
Che  flower-de-luce  of  France  on  hit  fcepttr,"  which  founds  but  oddly* 
To  tofs  it  on  his  CiuorH,  was  a  threat  very  natural  for  a  man  who  had 
already  triumphed  over  the  French*  So,  in  H.  Henry  VI.  P.  ill: 
*\  The  foiditis  (could  have  to&'d  me  on  their  pikes.** 

However, 
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Enter  Buckingham. 

«  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  difturb  me  ? 

4  The  king  hath  fent  him,  fure  :  I  muft  diflemble. 
'  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meaneft  well,  I  greet  thee  well 
«  Tork.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy  greet 
ing. 

*  Art  thou  a  meflenger,  or  come  of  pleafure  ? 

*  Buck.  A  meflenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 
«  To  know  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms  in  peace ; 

*  Or  why,  thou — being  afubjeft  as  I  am*, — * 
4  Againft  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  fworn, 

*  Should'ft  raife  fo  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
«  Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  fo  near  the  court. 

*  York.  Scarce  can  I  fpeak,  my  choler  is  ft>_ 

great6.  J 

*  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint,    I 

*  I  am  fo  angry  at  thefe  abject  terms ;  I 

*  And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius,  I     ... 
«  On  (heep  or  oxen  could  I  fpend  my  fury  !  j  "4* 
Mara  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 
«  More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 

*  But  I  muft  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while,  * 
«  Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  1  more  ftrong. — -* 

However,  in  the  licentious  phrafeology  of  our  author,  York  m 
mean,  that  he  will  wield  bit  fceptre,  (that  is,  cxercife  his  royal  powei 
when  he  obtains  it,  To  as  to  abafe  and  dcrtroy  the  French. — The  ft 
lowing  line  alfo  in  King  Henry  Pill,  adds  fupport  to  the  old  copy  : 
«•  Sir,  at  I  have  a  foul,  (he  is  an  angel.**    Ma  tone. 
j  —  Being  a  fubjeel  at  J  am,]  Here  again  in  the  old  play  we  ha 
the  ftyle  and  verification  of  our  author's  immediate  predeceflbrs: 
"  Or  that  thou,  being  a  fubjeel  as  1  am, 
•'  Should* ji  thut  approach  fo  near  with  colours  fpread, 
*'  Whereat  the  person  of  the  king  doth  keepe.%%     Ma  lone. 

*  Scarce  can  I  fptak,  Ac.  J  The  firft  nine  lines  of  this  fpeech 
founded  on  the  following  in  the  old  play  : 

«<  A  fubjedr  as  he  is! 

"  O,  how  I  hate  thefe  fpiteful  abj*c*r  term* ! 

"  But  Y«rlc  dilTemble,  till  thou  meet  tiy  fannes, 

«<  Who  now  in  arms  expeel  their  father's  light, 

«♦  And  not  far  hence  1  know  they  cannot  be/*     Ma r  one. 
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f  0  Buckingham  7,  I  pr'ythec,  pardon  me, 
'  That  I  have  given  no  anfwer  all  this  while ; 

•  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

•  The  caufe  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
'  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerfet  from  the  king, 

'  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  (late. 

'  Buck.  That  is  too  much  preemption  on  thy  part : 
'  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

•  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand ; 
1  The  duke  of  Somerfet  is  in  the  Tower. 

Tork.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prifoner? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prifoner. 

'  Tork.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  difmifs  my  powers.-* 
'  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all  ;  difperfe  yourfelves  ; 
'  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  faint  George's  field, 
'  You  (hall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wifli.-y* 

•  And  let  my  fovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

•  Command  my  eldeft  fon,-*-nay,  all  my  fons, 

•  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

•  I'll  fend  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 

•  Lands,  goods,  horfc,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 

•  Is  his  to  ufe,  fo  Somerfet  may  die. 

'  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  fubmiffion: 

•  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highnefs'  tent8. 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 
'  K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
'  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

•  Tork.  In  all  fubmiffion  and  humility, 

•  York  doth  prefent  himfelf  unto  your  highnefs. 

#  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  thefe  forces  thou  doft 

bring  I 

7  0  Buckingham,]  0,  which  is  not  in  the  authentick  copy,  wai 
added,  to  fupply  the  metre,  by  the  editor  or'  the  fecond  folio.  Mai  on  I. 
"  We  twain  viili  go  into  bit  bigbnefi*  tent.]  Shakfpeare  has  here 
deviated  from  the  original  play  without  much  propriety.  —  He  has 
followed  it  in  making  Henry  come  to  Buckingham  and  York,  inftead 
of  their  going  to  him  J— yet  without  the  introduction  found  in  the 
quarto,  where  the  lines  ftand  thus : 

Buck.  Come,  York,  thou  (halt go  fpeak  unto  the  king;— 
But  [ft,  bit  prate  it  coming  to  meet  with  bi.     Malonb. 

Vol.  VI.  R  « Tori. 
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4  Tori.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerfet  from  hence  ^5 

*  And  fight  again  (I  that  monftrous  rebel,  Cade, 

*  Who  fmce  I  hear'd  to  be  difcomfited. 

Enter  I  d  e  n  ,  <with  Cade's  bead. 
4  I  Jen,  If  one  fo  rude,  and  of  fo  mean  condition, 
'  May  pafs  into  the  prefence  of  a  king, 

*  Lo,  I  prefent  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

*  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  flew. 

4  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  •  ?— Great  God,  how  juft 
art  thou  !— 

*  O,  let  me  view  his  vifage  being  dead, 

*  That  living  wrought  me  fuch  exceeding  trouble. 

*  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  flew  him? 

4  Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majefty. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  call'd  ?  and  what  is  thy  degree  ? 

*  lden,  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 

9  A  poor  efquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

•  Buck.  So  pleafe  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amifs 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  fervice. 

4  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ;    [be  kneels*]  Rife  op  a 
knight. 

*  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thoufand  marks  ; 

*  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 
4  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  fuch  a  bounty, 

9  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerfet  from  hence  j]  The  correspond- 
ing fpeech  to  this  is  given  in  the  old  play  to  Buckingham,  who  acquaint* 
the  king  with  the  plea  that  York  had  before  made  to  him  for  his  rifing  ? 
«  To  heave  the  duke  of  Somerfet,"  &c.  This  variation  csuld  never 
■Save  arifen  from  copyifts,  (hurt- hand  writers,  or  printers.    Malone. 

•  The  head  of  Cade  ?]  The  fpeech  correfponding  to  this  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  Whole  Contention,  &c.  1600,  is  alone  fufficicnt  to  prove  that 
piece  the  work  of  another  poet : 

King.  Firft,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  next,  to  thee,  my  friend, 
That  haft  foodu'd  that  wicked  traitor  thus. 
O,  let  me  fee  that  head,  that  in  his  life 
Did  work  me  and  my  land  fuch  cruel  fpight. 
A  v/ifage  fern  J   coal-black  his  curled  locks  ; 
Deep  trenched  furrewt  in  hit  fr  owning  broxv» 
Prefageth  'warlike  humours  in  bit  life. 
Here  take  it  hence,  and  thou  for  thy  reward 
Shalt  be  immediately  created  knight: 
Kneel  down,  my  friend,  and  tell  me  what's  thy  name.  Ma  t  on  r. 
4  '  And 
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1  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  ■ ! 
'  K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  !  Somerfet  comes  with  the 
queen ; 
c  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  M A  R  G  a r et,  and  Som  E r s s t . 
'  £>j  Mar.  For  thoufand  Yorks  he  (hall  not  hide  his  head, 
'  fiat  boldly  (land,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
*  '  Tirk.  How  now  !  is  Somerfet  at  liberty*? 
'  Then,  York,  unloofe  thy  long  imprifon'd  thoughts* 
'  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
'  Shall  I  endure  the  fight  of  Somerfet  ? — 
1  Falfe  king !  why  halt  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
1  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abufe  ? 
'  King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king  ; 
'  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
1  Which  dar'ft  not,  no,  nor  canft  not  rule  a  traitor* 
1  That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown  ; 
'  Thy  hand  is  made  to  grafp  a  palmer's  ftafF, 
'  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  fcepter. 
'  That  gold  mufl  round  engirt  thefe  brows  of  mine; 
1  Whofe  fmile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  fpear, 
1  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure  *• 

1  May  Id**,  Sec.]  Id  en  hat  faid  before : 

Lord  I  who  would  live  turmoil td  in  a  court, 
Aud  may  enjoy t  Sec. 
Shskfpeare  make*  I  den  rail  at  thofe  enjoyments  which  he  fuppofes  to 
be  out  of  hit  reach  j  but  no  fooner  are  they  offered  to  him  but  he  rea- 
dily accept*  them.     Anonymous. 

Ialden'seulogium  on  the  happinefs  of  rural  life,  and  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honours  beftowed  by  his  majefty,  Shakfpeare  has  merely 
fallowed  the  old  play.     Maloni. 

*  How  now  t  Sec]  This  fpeech  is  greatly  amplified,  and  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  very  different  from  the  original,  which  confifts  of  but  ten  lines. 

Malowi. 
'  RAeto  Achilles*  fpear 9 

h  akk  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.] 

Myitis  et  /Emonia  juvenis  qua  cufpide  rulnus 
Senferat,  hac  ipfa  cufpide  fenfit  opem.  Pa  op  i  a  T.  Lib.  II*  £1*  I* 
Greene  in  his  Orlando  Furiofoy  1599,  h^s  the  fame  allufion  t 
«  Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  I  heal'd  myfelf  j 

*  As  thofe  that  with  Achilles*  launce  were  wounded, 

*  Fetch'd  help  at  fclf-fame  pointed  fpeare.*    Maloxk* 

R  »  'Here 
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'  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  fcepter  up, 

*  And  with  the  fame  to  aft  controlling  laws. 

'  Give  place  ;  by  heaven,  thou  fhalt  rule  no  more 
'  O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
'  Som,  O  monftrous  traitor  ! — I  arreft  thee,  York, 

*  Of  capital  treafon  'gainft  the  king  and  crown: 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*Tork.  Would'ft  have  me  kneel  r  firft  let  me  at  « 
thefe4, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.— 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  fons  to  be  my  bail ;   [Exit  an  Atten< 

*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 

*  They'll  pawn  theif  fwords  for  my  enfranchifement. 

'  J^.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford ;  bid  him  come  amai 

[Exit  BuCKlNCHAi 

*  To  fay,  if  that  the  baftard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  firrety  for  their  traitor  father. 

#  York.  O  blood- befpotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Out-caft  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  fcourge  f 

*  The  ions  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

'  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  thofe 

*  That  for  my  furety  will  refufe  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantacenet,  <u>L 
forces,  at  one  Jide ;  at  the  other,  'with  forces  af/o,  9< 
Clifford  and  his  /on. 

*  See,  where  they  come;  I'll  warrant,  they'll  make 

.good. 

•  SK  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their  bat 
4  Clif.  Health  and  all  happinefs  to  my  lord  the  king ! 

[Kneel 

4  —firfi  let  me  d/k  of  thefe,]  By  theft  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  fuppofes  Yw 
meant  his  knees,  "  on  which  he  lays  his  hands,  or  at  leaft  points  ' 
them.*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  York  means  either  his  Tons,  whom  I 
mentions  in  the  next  line,  or  his  troops,  to  whom  he  may  be  fuppofi 
^  to  point.  Dr.  Warburton  tranfpofed  the  lines,  placing  that  which 
'  now  the  middle  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpeech.  But,  like  many  < 
his  emendations,  it  appears  to  have  been  onneceflary.  The  folio  rea* 
— of  tbfe.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  jwf 
fubftituted  for  fan  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  correction 
justified  both  by  the  context  and  the  old  play.  ««  Ftr  my  enfranchif 
•cat,"  iaftcad  of*-*/' my,  &c.  was  like  wife  his  correction.  Malon 
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'  York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  Say,  what  news  with 
thee? 
c  Nay,  do  not  fright  as  with  an  angry  look : 
1  We  are  thy  fovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 
'  For  thy  xmftaking  i'o,  we  pardon  thee. 

'  Cliff.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  miftake  ; 
f  But  thou  miftak'fl  me  much,  to  think  I  do  : — 
'  To  Bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 
'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford;  a  bedlam  and  ambitions  ha* 
mour5 
1  Makes  him  oppofe  himfelf  againft  his  king. 
'  Clsf.  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

•  And  chop  away  that  fa&ious  pate  of  his. 

^.  Mar.  He  is  arretted,  bat  will  not  obey ; 
'  His  fons,  he  lays,  (hall  give  their  words  for  him. 

*  York.  Will  you  not,  fons  ? 

Edna,  Ay,  noble  father,  if  oar  words  will  ferve. 
'  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  (hall. 

•  Qlif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here  ! 

•  York.  Look  in  a  glafs,  and  call  thy  image  fo ; 

•  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  falfe-heart  traitor.— 
'  Call  hither  to  the  flake  my  two  brave  bears6, 

•  That,  with  the  very  making  of  their  chains, 

•  They  may  aftoniih  thefe  fell  lurking  curs 7 ; 

•  Bid  Salifbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me  •• 

Drums* 

f  —  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  bumnur—]  The  word  led! awn  was  not 
•fed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  n#r  was  Bethlehem  Hofpital 
(nrigarly  called  Bedlam)  converted  into  a  houfe  or  hofpital  for  lona- 
fefa  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  gave  it  to  the  city 
tf London  for  that  purpofe.     Grey. 

Shakfpeare  was  led  into  this  anachronifm  by  the  author  of  the  elder 
)Uv.     MAlonc. 

*  Call  bit  be  r  to  I be  flake  my  two  brave  bears,— 

Bid  Salifbury  and  Warwk  come — ]  The  Nevils,  earlt  of  War- 
tick,  hid  a  bear  and  rawed ftaff  for  iheir cognizance.  Sir  J.  Hawk. 
'  —  fell  lurking  curs  s\  Curt  who  are  at  once  a  compound  of  cruelty 
MA  treachery.     Stiivims, 

1  Bid  Salifbury i  and  Warvj\ckt  come  to  me,]  Here  in  the  old  play 
d*fbUowin|  lines  are  found  : 

King.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himfelf. 
York.  CaU  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou  haft ; 
Both  thou  and  they  In  all  curfe  this  fatal  hour. 

R  3  Buckingham 
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Drums*  Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  <witb  f§rcts- 

'  Clif.  Are  thefe  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to 
death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
4  If  thou  dar'ft  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place, 

•  Rich.  Oft  have  I  feen  a  hot  o'er- weening  cur 

*  Ran  back  and  bite,  becanfe  he  was  withheld9  ; 

•  Who,  beine  fufFer'd  •  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

*  Hath  clapp  d  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 

*  And  fuch  a  piece  of  fervice  will  you  do, 

*  If  you  oppo/e  yourfelves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

#  Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigefted  lump, 

•  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  fliape  ! 

*  York.  Nay,  we  (hall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

*  67//". Take  heed,  left  by  your  heat  you  burn  yourfelves. 

•  K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to 

bow? — 

•  Old  Salifbury, — fhame  to  thy  filver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  mif-leader  of  thy  brain-fick  fon  !— 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death- bed  play  the  ruffian j 

*  And  feek  for  forrow  with  thy  fpeclaclcs  ? — 

•  O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banifh'd  from  the  frofty  head, 

*  Where  mall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ?— 

•  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

•  And  fhame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

#  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want* ft  experience  ? 

•  Or  wherefore  doft  abufe  it,  if  thou  haft  it  ? 

•  For  fhame  i  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

Buckingham  accordingly  enters  immediately  with  his  forces.  Shak* 
fpeare,  we  fee,  has  not  introduced  him  in  the  prefent  fcene,  bat  has 
•▼ailed  him  fc  If  of  thofe  lines  below.     M  alone. 

9  Oft  ba<ve  I  feert,  &c]  Bear-baiting  was  anciently  a  royal  fport. 
See  Stow's  Account  of  Queen  Elizabeth'*  amufements  of  this  kind ;  and 
Langham's  Letter  concerning  that  Sheens  Entertainment  at  Keneiwrtb 
Caftle.     Percy. 

•  —  being  fufFer'd—]  Being  fufFer'd  to  approach  to  the  bear's  fell 
paw.  Such  may  be  the  meaning.  I  am  not  however  Aire  but  the  poet 
-meant,  being  in  a  ftatc  oijujferanct  or  pain.    M alone. 

•That 
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*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

•  Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  confider'd  with  myfelf 
f  The  title  of  this  moft  renowned  duke  ; 

*  And  in  my  confeience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  feat. 

•  K.  Hen.  Haft  thou  not  fworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

•  Sal.  I  have. 

•  K.  Hen.  Canft  thou  difpenfe  with  heaven  for  fuch  aa 

oath? 

•  Sal.  It  is  great  fin,  to  fwear  unto  a  fin * ; 

*  But  greater  fin,  to  keep  a  finful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  foleran  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  fpotlefs  virgin's  chaftity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  rhe  widow  from  her  cuftom'd  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reafon  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  folemn  oath  ? 

•  Q.  Mar.  A  fubtle  traitor  needs  no  fophifter. 

'  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  him- 
felf. 

'  York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou  Jiaft* 
1 1  am  refolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity  *. 

'  Clif.  The  firft  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

'  War.  You  were  belt  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempeft  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  refolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  ftorm, 
Than  any  thou  canft  conjure  up  to-day  ; 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet J, 

1  It  it  great  Jin,  to  fwear  unto  a  Jin  j  &c]  We  ha?e  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  in  Lwii  Labour  %  Loft  : 

"  It  is  religion,  to  be  thut  for  fworn/' 
Apis,  in  King  John  : 

"  It  if  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 

"  But  thou  doft  fwear  only  to  be  forfworn  ; 

"  And  moft  forfworn  to  keep  what  thou  daft  fwear.**  Malonz. 

•  —  for  death,  or  dignity.]    The  folio  reads— -and  dignity.     Thf 
tmendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Maloni. 

3  —burgonttt\  it  z  helmet.    Johnson. 

R  4  Might 
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Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  houfhold  badge4. 

War.  Now  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  creft, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  ftaff, 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  (hews, 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  fpight  of  any  ftorm,) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Cltf.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 

*  Defpight  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

*  / .  Clif.  And  fo  to  arms,  victorious  father, 

*  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fie  !  charity,  for  fliame  \  fpeak  not  in  fpight 
For  you  (hall  fup  with  Je/u  Cbrift  to-night. 

'  / .  Clif.  Foul  ftigraatick 5,  that's  more  than  thou  c 
tell. 

•  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  furely  fup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  ftvtrt 

SCENE    II. 

Saint  Albans. 
Alarums  ;  Ex  cur/ions .     Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls 
And  if  thou  doll  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  founds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I  fay,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarfe  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

+  —  tby  houfhold  badge.]  The  folio  has  boufed  badge,  owinj 
bably  to  the  transcriber's  ear  deceiving  him.  The  true  reading  is  J 
in  the  old  play.     Maloni. 

5  Foul  ftigmatick,]  A  fligmatick  is  one  on  whom  nature  has 
mark  of  deformity,  a  ftigma.     Steevxns. 

This  certainly  is  the  meaning  here.  A  fligmatick  original!) 
properly  Signified  a  perfon  who  has  been  branded  with  a  hot  iro 
fomc  crime.    See  Bullokax's  Eaghjb  Exfofittr,  1616.    Malon 
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Enter  York. 

'  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  a-foot  ? 

•  York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  flew  my  deed; 

*  But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 

*  And  made  a*prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 

*  Even  of  the  bonny  bead  he  lov'd  fo  well 6. 

Enter  Clifford. 

€  War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  feek  thee  out  fome  other chace, 
for  I  myfelf  muft  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

•  War.  Then,   nobly,    York ;    'tis  for  a  crown  thou 

fight'it.— 
'  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  foul  to  leave  thee  unaiTaird. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
'  Clif.  What  feeft  thou  in  me,  York7  ?  why  doft  thou 
paufe  ? 

•  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  fhould  I  be  in  love, 
1  But  {hat  thou  art  fo  fail  mine  enemy. 

'  Clif.  Nor  fhould  thy  prowe(s  want  praife  and  efteem, 
1  Bat  that  'tis  (hewn  ignobly,  and  in  treafon. 

6  Even  of  the  bonny  beaft  hi  lov&Jo  well.]  In  the  old  play : 

"  The  bonnieft  gray,  that  e'er  was  bred  in  North/'  Malovc. 

7  What  fee' ft  thou  in  me,  York  ?  Sec.]  lnftead  of  this  and  the  ten 
following  lines,  we  find  thefc  in  the  old  play,  and  the  variation  it 
forth  noting  c 

Tork.  Now,  Clifford,  fince  we  are  finglcd  here  alone, 
Be  this  the  day  of  doom  to  one  of  us } 
For  now  my  heart  hath  fworn  immortal  hate 
To  thee  and  all  the  houfe  of  Lane  after. 

Clif.  And  here  I  ftand,  and  pitch  my  foot  to  thint, 
Vowing  ne'er  to  ftir  till  thou  or  I  be  (lain  5 
For  never  (hall  my  heart  be  fafe  at  reft, 
Till  I  have  fpoil'd  the  hateful  houfe  of  York. 

[Alarums,  and  t bey  fight ,  and  York  kills  Clifford. 
York.  Now  Lancafter,  fit  Uirej  thy  finews  fori  ale 
Come,  fearful  Henry,  grovefing  on  thy  face, 
Yield  up  thy  crown  unto  the  prince  of  York.    [Exit  York. 

Malomi* 
•  York. 
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«  York .  So  let  it  help  mc  now  againft  thy  fword, 
«  As  I  in  jufticc  and  true  right  exprcfs  it ! 

'  Clif.  My  foul  and  body  on  the  a&ion  both  !  — 

•  York.  A  dreadful  lay  8 ! — addrefs  thee  inftantly. 

[They  fight,  and  Clifford  faffs. 

•  Clif.  La  fin  couronnt  les  oewures9.  [Dies  ". 
c  York.Thus  war  hath  given  theepeace,  for  thou  art  (till. 

*  Peace  with  his  foul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !     [Exit. 

Enter  young  Clifford. 

•  Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confufion!  all  is  on  the  rout*; 

*  Fear  frames  diforder,  and  diforder  wounds 

•Where 

*  A  dreadful  lay  /~]  A  dreadful  wager }    a  tremendous  ftake* 

JOHNSOJt. 

9  La  fin  couronue  In  oeuvres.]  The  players  read  I 

La  fin  cerroue  In  eumenet.     Stiivins. 
Corre&ed  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Maloni. 
1  Dies.]  Our  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of  York, 
lias  departed  from  the  truth  of  hiftory,  a  practice  not  uncommon  to 
him  when  he  does  his  utmoft  to  make  his  characters  considerable^ 
This  circumftance  however  serves  to  prepare  the  reader  or  fpe&ator  for 
the  yengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Clifford's  fon  on  York  and  Rutland* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this 
tiiftorical  play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  repre- 
sents Clifford's  death  as  it  really  happened  : 

"  Lord  Clifford  and  lord  Stafford  all  abreafi 
«  Chargd  our  main  battle's  front  j  and  breaking  m, 
•c  Were  by  t be  /words  of common  foldiers flaw."     Percy. 
For  this  inconnftency  the  elder  poet  muft  anfwer ;  for  thefe  lines  are 
in  the  True  t  rage  die  of  Richard  Duke  of  Torkt  Sec.  on  which,  as  I 
conceive,  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  founded.     Ma  lone. 

*  Shame  and  confufion  !  all  is  on  the  rout ;  &c]  Inftead  of  this  long 
Speech,  we  have  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 

r.  Clifford.  Father  of  Cumberland ! 
"Where  may  I  feek  my  aged  father  forth  ? 
O  difmal  fight !  fee  where  he  breathlefs  lies, 
All  fmear'd  and  welter 'd  in  his  luke-warm  blood  ! 
Ah,  aged  pillar  of  all  Cumberland's  true  houfel 
Sweet  father,  to  thy  murder'd  ghoft  I  fwear 
Immortal  hate  unto  the  houfe  of  York; 
Nor  never  (hall  I  fleep  fee u re  one  night, 
till  J  have  furiouily  reveng'd  thy  death, 
And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breathe  on  earth. 

[He  takes  him  up  en  bis  back. 
Aa4 
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•  Where  it  (hould  guard.     O  war,  thou  fon  of  hell, 

•  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minifter, 

•  Throw  in  the  frozen  bofoms  of  our  part 

•  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ! — Let  no  foldier  fly : 

•  He,  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

•  Hath  no  felf-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himfelf, 

•  Hath  not  effentially,  but  by  circumftance, 

•  The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[feeing  bis  dead  father. 

•  And  the  premifed  flames  3  of  the  laft  day 

•  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

•  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft, 

•  Particularities  and  petty  founds 

•  To  ceafe4  ! — Waft  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 

•  To  lofe  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  atchieve5 

•  The  filver  livery  of  advifed  age  6  ; 

•  And,  in  thy  reverence  7,  and  thy  chair-days,  that* 

•  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  fight, 

•  My  heart  is  turn'd  to  (tone  • :  and,  while  'tis  mine, 

•  It  (hall  be  ftony.     York  not  our  old  men  fpares  % 

•  No  more  will  I  their  babes  :  tears  virginal 

•  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 

And  thos  as  old  Anchifes'  fon  did  bear 

His  aged  father  on  his  manly  back, 

And  fought  with  him  arainft  the  bloody  Greekt, 

Even  fo  will  I ; — but  ftay,  here's  one  of  them, 

To  whom  my  foul  hath  fworn  immortal  hate.     Malons.    . 

*  And  the  premifed  flames— .]  Premifed,  for  fent  before  their  time* 
The  fenfe  is,  let  the  flames  referred  for  the  laft  day  be  fent  now. 

Warsurtow* 

♦  To  ceafe !]  Is  to  flop,  a  verb  active.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  i 

<«   — — —  be  not  ceat%d 

«<  With  flight  denial  — ."     Stsi  vens. 

5  — re  atchieve]  is,  to  obtain.     Johnson. 

6  —  o/  advifed  age  ;]  Adv ifed  is  wife,  experienced.     Malons. 

7  Andy  in  thy  reverence,]  In  that  period  of  life,  which  is  entitled 
*°  the  reverence  of  others.  Our  author  has  ufed  the  word  in  the  fame 
banner  in  At  you  like  it,  where  the  younger  brother  fays  to  the  elder, 
(Speaking  of  their  father,)  **thou  art  indeed  nearer  to  his  reverence." 

Malons* 

•  My  heart  it  turned  to  /font :]  So,  in  Othello  :  "  —  my  heart  it 
toro'a  to  Aoae ;  1  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand."    Malons. 

•  And 
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*  And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax*. 

*  Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity; 

*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  houfe  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Abfyrtus  did  #  : 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  feek  out  my  fame. 

*  Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  houfe  ; 

[Taking  up  the  bodj~~~ 
9  As  4id  JEntsa  old  Anchifes  bear, 
4  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  fhoulders?; 

*  But  then  iEneas  bare  a  living  load,      \ 

*  Nothing  fo  heavy  as  thefc  woes  of  mine.  [Exit.  — 

£/*/*rRiCH  ard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset,  figbfr   - 
ing,  and  Somerset  is  killed. 

Rick*  So,  lie  thou  there  j — 

1  _#*  my  ftming  wrath  be  oil  andfiax.]  So,  in  Hamlet: 
**  To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
•c  And  melt  in  her  own  fire."     Steivens. 
*  As  w'»ld  Medea,  &c]  When  Medea  fled  with  Jafon  from  Colchot, 
flie  murdered  her  brother  Abfyrtus,  and  cot  his  body  into  federal  pieces, 
chat  her  father  might  be  prevented  for  fome  time  from  purfuing  her. 
See  Ovid,  Trifi.  Lib.  III.  El.  9. 

—  divcllit,  divulfaque  membra  per  agroa 
Diflipat,  in  multis  invenienda  locis  :— 
Ut  genitor  lucluque  novo  tardetur,  et  artui 
Dum  legit  extin&os,  tiifte  moretur  iter.     Malonb* 
9  The  quarto  copy  has  thefe  lines : 

Even  fo  will  I.— But  (lay,  here's  one  of  them, 
To  whom  my  foul  hath  fworn  immortal  hate. 
Enter  Richard,  and  then  Clifford  lays  down  bis  falter,  fights  with  him9 
and  Richard  fiies  away  again. 
Out,  crook- backed  villain,  get  thee  from  my  fight  1 
But  I  will  after  thee,  and  once  again 
( When  I  have  borne  my  father  to  his  tent) 
Til  try  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet. 

[Exit  young  Clifford,  vpitp  hit  father. 

$TEIV£Vt. 

This  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other  circumftances  which  have  been 
urged  to  (hew  that  the  quarto  play  was  the  production  of  an  elder  writer 
than  Shakfpeare.  The  former's  defcription  of  ./Eneas  is  different.  See 
p.  250,  n.  2-     Malok£« 

«  For, 
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*  For,  underneath  an  ale-homV  paltry  fign ', 

The  CafUe  in  faint  Albans,  Somerfet 

Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death1.— 

•  Sword,  hold  thy  temper  ;  heart,  be  wrathful  (till : 

*  Priefb  pray  for  enemies,  but  prince*  kill,  [Exit. 

Alarums,    Excurfions .  Enter  King  Henrv,  Qtuem  Mar- 
garet, and  others ,  retreating. 

'  .£.  Mar,  Away,  my  lord1,  you  are  flow;  for  fhame, 

away ! 
•  K.  Hen,  Can  we  out-run  the  heavens  ?  good  Mar- 
garet, (lay, 

•£.  Afar. 
1  For,  underneath  an  aleboufe*  paltry  fign,]  Dr.  Johnfon  juftly  ob- 
fitrvts  that  the  particle  for  fcems  to  be  ufed  here  without  any  apparent 
inference.     The  correfponding  paflage  in  the  old  play  induces  mc  Co 
believe  that  a  line  has  been  omit  ted,  perhaps  jf  this  import : 
* (  B$bold,  the  prophecy  it  come  to  pafs  j 
«<  For,  underneath—"  &c. 
We  have  had  already  two  fimilar  omiflions  in  this  play.     MaLoNS* 
Thus  the  p adage  ftands  in  the  quarto : 

Rich.  So  lie  thou  there,  and  tumble  in  thy  blood! 
What's  here?  the  fign  of  the  Caftle  ? 
Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pafs \ 
For  Somerfet  was  forewarned  of  caftles, 
The  which  he  always  did  obferve ;  and  now, 
Behold,  under  a  paltry  ale-houfe  fign, 
The  Caftle  in  faint  Albans,  Somerfet 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  by  his  death.     Stit vrtff. 
1  — 'famous  in  bis  death.—]  The  death  of  Somerfet   here  accoffl* 
•H&cj  that  equivocal   prediction  given  by  Jourd.iin,  the  witch,  con- 
ning this  duke  j  which  we  meet  with  at  the  clofc  of  the  firft  a&  ef 
ihii  play : 

Let  him  Jhnn  Caftles : 
Safer  /ha//  be  he  uf>tn  the  fandy  plaint. 
Than  luhere  caftles,  mounted,  fland. 
'•?.  the  rrprefentation  cf  a  caftle,  mounted  for  a  fign.     Thxobald. 
1  Aivay,  my  lord,  &c]  Thus,  in  the  old  play  : 

Qieen.  Away,  my  lord,  and  fly  to  London  ftraight  J 
Make  hafte,  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them  J 
Come,  ftand  not  to  expoftulatr  •   let's  go. 

A'/njf.  Come  then,  fair  queen,  to  London  let  us  hafte, 
And  fummon  a  parliament  with  fpeed, 

To  flop  the  fury  of  thefe  dire  events.   [ Exeunt  King  and  Queen. 
Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  king  jn\d  queen,  there  is  the  following 
ftagcdirc&oa; 

«  A'arum* 
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*  jg>.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  youll  nor  fight, 

nor  fly : 

*  Now  is  it  manhood,  wifdom,  and  defence, 

*  To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  fecure  us 

*  By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly* 

f  Alarum  afar  off 

*  If  you  be  ta'cn,  we  then  mould  fee  the  bottom 

*  Of  all  our  fortunes4 :  but  if  we  haply  fcape, 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  negled,) 

*  We  fhall  to  London  get ;  where  you  are  lov'd ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

*  May  readily  be  ftopp'd. 

En ter  young  C  L  i  F  fo  r  d  • 

•  Y.  Clif  But  that  my.heart's  on  future  mifchicf  fet, 

*  I  would  fpeak  blafphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

*  But  fly  you  muft ;  uncurable  difcomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  prefent  parts'. 

*  Away,  for  your  relief!  and  we  will  live 

*  To  fee  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away  !  [Exeunt 

««  Alarums  again,  and  then  enter  tbret  or  four  bearing  the  Duke  < 
Buckingham  wounded  to  hit  tent*    Alarums  ftill,  and  then  enter  tk 
king  and  queen ."     See  p.  133,  n.  3,  and  p.  1409  n.  8*     Malomi. 
4  If  you  be  ta%ent  tve  tben  (bould  fee  the  bottom 

Of  all  our  fortunes:]  Of  this  expreflicn,   which  is  undoubted] 
Shakfpearc's,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond.  So,  in  K, Henry  iy.  f\] 
•«  —  for  therein  fhould  we  read 
<*  The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope, 
"  The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
"  Of  all  our  fortunes.*' 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Which  fees  into  tbe  bottom  of  my  grief." 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Mtafure  t 

*'  To  look  into  tbe  bottom  of  my  place.'*    Maloni. 
$  —all  our  prefent  parts.]  Should  we  not  read  ?— 'party* 

Ty*whit* 
The  text  is  undoubtedly  right.     So,  before : 
"  Throw  in  the  frozen  bofoms  of  out  part 
«•  Hot  coals  of  vengeance." 
I  think  I  have  met  with  part  for  party  in  other  books  of  that  tim 

Malon 

SCEN 
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SCENE    III. 

Fields  near  Saint   Albans. 

Alarum.  Retreat.  Flourijb  ;  then  enter  York, Richard 
Plantagenet,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers,  with  drum 
and  colours. 

'  York.  Of  Salifbury,  who  can  report  of  him6; 

•  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

•  Aged  contufions  and  all  brufli  of  time7  ; 

•  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth8, 

•  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 

•  Is  not  itfelf,  nor  have  we  won  one  loot, 
•IfSaliiburybeloft. 

'  Rich.  My  noble  fafher? 
'  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horfe,  1 

6  Of  Salijbnry,  &c]  The  correfpondmg  fpeeches  to  this  and  tfaf 
fcUowbg,  are  thefe,  in  the  original  play : 

Tork.  How  now,  boys  !  fortunate  this  fight  hath  been, 
I  hope  to  us  and  ours,  for  England**  good, 
And  our  great  honour,  that  fo  long  we  loft, 
Whilft  faint-heart  Henry  cid  ufurp  our  rights* 
But  did  you  fee  old  Salisbury,  fince  we 
"With  bloody  minds  did  buckle  with  the  foe  ? 
I  would  not  for  the  lofs  of  this  right  hand 
That  aught  but  well  betide  that  good  old  man. 

Rich.  My  lord,  I  fa w  him  in  the  thickeft  throng, 
.Charging  his  launce  with  his  old  weary  arms) 
And  thrice  I  faw  him  beaten  from  his  horfe, 
And  thrice  this  hand  did  fet  him  up  again  ; 
And  (till  he  fought  with  courage  'gainfihis  foes; 
The  boidcft-fpntcd  man  that  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 

Maloni, 
'  —brv/b  of  tmt\\  The  gradual  detrition  of  time.     So,  in  Timom 
*f  Atkins:  "  —one  winter's  bru ib— •.*'     Ste«t*ns. 

1  -»gal!*nt  in  the  brow  of  youth,]  The  brovo  of  youth  y  is  the  beigtt 
°f  youth,  as  the  brow  of  a  hill  is  its  fummit.     So,  in  Otbtllo  : 

u  —  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.** 
Afain,  in  K.  John  : 

"  Why  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night."  Stxiyxiu* 

*  Three 
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«  Three  times  beftrid  him  9,  thrice  I  led  him  off, 

*  Perfuaded  him  from  any  further  aft : 
4  But  (till,  where  danger  was,  dill  there  I  met  him  ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  houfe, 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes* 

Enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  my  fword,  well  haft  thou  fought 

day'; 

*  By  the  mafs,  fo  did  we  all. — T  thank  you,  Richard: 
«  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live; 

*  And  it  hath  pleas 'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 
«  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.— 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have* ; 

*  'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  opjpofites  of  fuch  repairing  nature 3. 

€  Yorh^ 

9  Three  timet  beftrid  £far,]  That  is,  Three  time's  t  faw  him  fallea^ 
and,  ftriding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he  recovered.     John  ion. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  245,  n.  9.  Of  this  act  of  friend  (hip,  which  Shak— - 
fpeare  has  frequently  noticed  in  other  places,  no  mention  is  made  in^ 
the  old  play,  as  die  reader  may  find  at  the  other  fide  of  this  page ;  antf 
its  introduction  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  minute  citcumftances^ 
which  when  united  form  almoft  a  decifive  proof  that  the  piece  before^ 
us  was  conftructed  on  foundations  laid  by  a  preceding  writer.  Malone— ■ 
1  Well  bafi  thou  fought ',  &c]  The  variation  between  this  fpecch^ 
and  that  in  the  original  play  defcrves  to  be  noticed  : 

Sal,  Well  haft  thou  fought  this  day,  thou  valiant  duke  $ 
And  thou  "brave  bud  of  York's  increafing  houfe, 
The  fmall  remainder  of  my  weary  life, 
I  hold  for  thee,  for  with  thy  warlike  arm 
Three  times  this  day  thou  haft  prefcrv'd  my  life.     Mai. on i. 

*  JVell,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have  j]  i.  e.  we  have^ 
not  fee u red,  we  arc  not  lure  of  retaining,  that  which  we  have  acquired—- 
In  our  author's  Rape  0/  Lucrece,  a  poem  very  nearly  contemporary*! 
with  the  prefent  piece,  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  exprctiion  : 

<€  That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  poflefs."    Malohi^ 

*  Being  oppofites  of  fuch  repairing  nature*]  Being  enemies  that  are^ 
likely  fo  foon  to  rally  and  recover  thcmfclvcs  from  this  defeat,  Sce^ 
Vol.  IV,  p.  57,  n.  5, 

To- 
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*'  l'crk.  I  know,   our  Lit'viy  \$  to  follow  them  ; 
"  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  Hed  to  London, 

*  To  call  a  prefent  court  of  parliament 4. 

€  Let  us  purfue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth  :— 

*  What  (ays  lord  Warwick,  {hall  we  after  them  ? 
W*r.  After  them!  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 

Now  by  my  faith s,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 

Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 

jSound,  drums  and  trumpets  ;— -and  to  London  all : 

And  more  fuch  days  as  thefe  to  us  befall !  [Exeunt. 

To  repair  in  our  author's  language  is,  to  renovate*  So,  in  Cymbefimet 
<<  O,  difloyal  thing ! 
«'  That  (hould'ft  repair  my  youth,—.*' 
Again,  in  AlPt  well  that  ends  well  t 
"        ■  It  much  rep  dirt  me, 
V  To  talk  of  your  good  father."    Maloni. 

4  T#  call  a  prefent  court  of  parliament*']  The  king  and  queen  left  thn 
ftage  only  juft  as  York  entered,  and  have  not  faid  a  word  about  calling  a 

Crliamejit.  Where  then  could4  York  hear  this  ?— The  tad  it,  a*  we 
ve  feen,  that  in  the  old  play  the  king  does  fay,  "  he  will  call  a  par* 
Jiament,"  but  our  author  has  omitted  the  lines.  He  has,  therefore, 
hoc  at  in  fome  other  places,  fallen  into  an  impropriety,  by  fometimea 
following  and  at  others  deferting  his  original.     Maloni* 

5  Now  by  my  faith,]  The  firft  folio  read*— Now  by  my  band.  This 
undoubtedly  waaone  of  the  many  alteration*  made  by  the  editors  of  that 
copy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Stat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  Seep.  237, 
|«  S f    The  true  reading  J  have  rcftorcd  from  the  old  play.    Maloni. 
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► Lords  on  King  Henry's  fid** 


Pcrfons  Rcprcfentcd* 

King  Henry  the  Sixth  : 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bis  /on* 
Lewis  XI.  King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Somerfet, 
Duke  of  Exeter, 
Earl  of  Oxford, 
Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  a/*  York. 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  ^ 
Edward  IV.  I 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  >  bis  font* 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,       I 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glocefter,     J 
Duke  */ Norfolk, 
Marquis  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Hayings, 
Lord  Stafford, 

%  ft  M=,     }  -'«  <•  *  »*  °f  York. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth* 

Lord  Rivers,  brother  to  lady  Grey.    Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John  Somerville. 

Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor  of  York.  Lieutenant  of  f£*  Tower. 

A  Nobleman.     Two  Keepers.     A  Huntfman. 

A  Jon  that  has  killed  his  father. 

A  father  that  has  killed  bis  fon% 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  fifter  to  the  French  queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King  Ed- 
ward, MeJ/engers,  Watchmen,  &c. 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  aB,  in  France;  dur* 
ing  all  the  reft  of  the  play,  in  England. 


►  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party y 
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KING      HENRY     VI*. 

ACT    I.     SCENE    I. 

London.     *Tbe  Paris anient -Houfe. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  party  break  in.  Then, 
Enter  tb/  Duke  of  Y or k,,  Edward,  Richard,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  Warwick,  and  Others,  nnitb 
white  rofes  in  their  bats. 

War.  I  wonder,  how  the  king  efcap'd  our  hands. 
Tork.  While  we  purfu'd  the  horfemen  of  the  north, 

He 

1  The  a&Jon  of  this  play  (which  was  at  firft  printed  under  this  title, 
The  true  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  the  good  King  Henry 
the  Sixth )  or,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaf- 
tar)  opens  joft  after  the  firft  battle  at  Saint  Albans,  [May  23,  145 5»] 
wherein  the  York  faction  carried  the  day ;  and  clofes  with  the  murder 
of  king  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  afterwards  king 
Edward V.  [November  4,  147 1.]  So  that  this  hiftory  takes  in  the 
fpace  of  full  fizteen  years.     Theobald. 

I  hare  never  feen  the  quarto  copy  of  the  Second  put  of  The  Whole 
Contention,  Sec.  printed  by  Valentine  S'mmet  for  Thomas  Mil- 
lington,  1600;  but  the  copy  printed  by  W.  W.  for  Thomas  Milling- 
ton,  1600,  is  now  before  me,  and  it  is  not  precifely  the  fame  with  that 
defer i bed  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobald,  nor  does  the  undated  edi- 
tion (printed  in  fa&,  in  1619)  correfpond  with  their  description.  Thfi 
title  of  the  piece  printed  in  1600,  by  W.  W.  is  as  follows  :  The  trmt 
tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorkey  and  the  death  of  good  King  Henrii 
the  Sixt :  rVitb  the  while  contention  between  the  two  houfes  Lane  offer 
and  TTorke:  at  it  wat  fun  dry  times  acled  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
larle  of  Pembrooke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  London  by  IV.  JV.  for 
Thomas  Milfington,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhopfe  under  St.  Peter9! 
Church  in  Comewail,  1600.'*  On  this  piece  Shakfpeare,  as  I  conceive, 
in  1 591  formed  the  drama  before  us.  See  p.  115,  n.  x,  and  the  Efifay 
at  the  end  of  this  play.     Ma  lone. 

The  prefent  hiftorical  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and  brought  oft 
the  ftage  in  the  year  1680,  under  the  title  of  The  Miferits  of  Civil  War. 

S  3  Swaty 
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He  flily  ftole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whofe  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

*  Chear'd  up  the  drooping  army  ;  and  himfelf, 

*  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breaft, 

*  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

*  Were  by  the  fwords  of  common  foldiers  (lain*. 

Ednv.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 

*  Is  either  (lain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 

«  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood, 

[Jbewuing  bis  bbodj  /word* 
Mont.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltflurc's 
blood,  [to  York,  Jbrwing  bis. 

Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Ricb.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did* 

[throwing  down  the  duke  of  Somerfet's  bead. 
*  York.  Richard  hath  bed  deferv'd  of  all  my  fons.— 1 
What,  is  your  grace  3  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerfet  ? 

Nor/. 
Sorely  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  could  have  been  little  read  at  that  pe- 
riod j  for  Crownc  in  his  prologue,  declares  the  play  to  be  entirely  his 
•wn  composition  : 

"  For  by  his  feeble  fk.Hl  'tis  built  alone^ 
««  The  divine  Shakfpeare  did  not  lay  onejlot*.** 
whereas  the  very  fii  ft  fcene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade  copied  almoft  verba*- 
*lm  from  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  and  feveral  others  from  this 
third  part,  with  as  little  variation.     St£evens. 

This  play  is  only  divided  from  the  former  for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hibition j  for  the  feries  of  action  is  continued  without  interruption,  nor 
arc  any  two  fcenes  of  any  play  more  clofcly  connected  than  the.  firft 
fcene  of  this  play  with  the  la  ft  of  the  former.    Johnson. 

a  fVere  by  the /words  of  ammen  foldiers  Jhin.~\  Dr.  Percy  in  a  note 
on  the  preceding  play,  (p.  250,  n.  1.)  has  pointed  out  the  inconfiftencv 
between  this  account,  and  the  reprefentation  there,  Clifford  being  kill- 
ed on  the  ftage  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  prefent  fpeaker.  Shakfpeare 
was  hd  into  this  inconfiltcncy  by  the  author  of  the  original  plays :  if 
indeed  there  was  but  one  author,  for  this  circumftance  might  lead  us 
to  fufpeft  that  the  firp  and/econd  part  of  Tie  Content  ion  y  Sec.  were  not 
written  by  the  fame  hand. —However,  this  is  not  decifivc;  for  the 
author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  been  inadvertent,  as  we  fin! 
Shakfpeare  undoubtedly  was.     Malonz. 

3  What,  it  your  grot*—]  The  folio  reads— But  is  your  grace,  &*• 
X  4  K 
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tforf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 

kid.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  (hake  king  Henry's  head. 

War.  ^nd  fo  do  I.— Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  fee  thee  feated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ufurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  thefe  eyes  (hall  never  clofe. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 
c  And  this  the  regal  feat :  poflfefs  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Aflift  me  then,  fweet  Warwick,  and  I  will; 
'  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Nor/.  We'll  all  affift  you ;  he,  that  Ales,  mail  die. 

York.  Thanks,   gentle   Norfolk,  — Stay  by  me,    my 
lords ; — 

*  And,  foldiers,  (lay,  and  lodge  by  me- this  night. 
War.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  vio- 
lence, 

*  Unlefs  he  feek  to  thruft  you  out  by  force.    [They  retire.' 

•  York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  partta* 
ment; 

*  But  little  thinks,  we  (hall  be  of  her  council : 

*  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  (lay  within  this  houfe* 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  (hall  this  be  call'd# 

Unlcfs  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  kin^; 
And  bafhful  Henry  depos'd,  whofe  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by -words  to  r«  ir  enemies. 

'  York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords  ;  be  refolute  ; 
I  mean  to  take  poflTeffion  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  lores  him  beft, 

*  The  proudeft  he  that  holds  up  Lane  after, 
Dares  llir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  (hake  his  bells  *. 

'  I'll  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares  :— 

It  was  evidently  a  miftake  of  the  transcriber,  the  word  is  the  old  pfty 
betnf  What,  which  fuits  fufficiently  with  York's  exultation  $  whereat 
Sot  affords  no  fenfe  whatfoever.     Maloni. 

*  —if  Warwick  jbakt  bis  btlW\  The  allufion  is  to  falconry.  The 
hawks  bad  fome times  little  bells  hang  upon  them,  perhaps  to  dart  the 
lira's  3  chat  is,  to  fright  them  from  /ifing.    Jon  n  ion, 

S  4  Refolve 
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Refolve  thee,  Richard j  claim  tic  Esglilh  crown. 
[Warwick  leads  York  /#  tht  thront,  nob*  fists  bimfelft 

flourijb.    Enter  King  Henry,  CtrrrOao,  NoaTftu*» 

BERLAND,  WSSTMORIL  A*D,   BxtTtE,  tmiOtbtTli 

<witb  rtd  rifts  in  thtir  bats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  Jbrdy  rebel  fits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  ftate !  belike,  he  JDeus, 
(Backed  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  ralfe  peer,) 
To  afpire  onto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king.— 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  flew  thy  father;— 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford;  and  yon  both  havevoVdre* 

venee 
On  him,  his  Tons,  his  favourites,  and  hit  friends. 
'  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  reveng'doa  ayf  I 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  Aeel. 
J?7/?.What,'ftiall  we  fuffer  this  ?  let's  pluck  him  downi 
«  My  heart  for  aa|er  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Wcftmorelaad* 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  fach  as  he: 
He  durft  not  fit  there,  had  your  rather  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  afiaii  the  family  of  York. 
North.  Well  haft  thou  fpoken,  contra »  be  it  lb* 
K.  Htn.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  savours  themy 
And  they  have  troops  of  foldiers  at  tneir  beck? 
Ext.  But,  when5  the  duke  is  (lain,  they'll  quickly  fl?' 
K.  Htn.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart* 
To  make  a  (hambles  of  the  parliament-honfe ! 
Coufin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  life.— 

[Thfj  mdvanct  t§  the  ink 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  defcend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet  $ 
I  am  thy  fovcreign. 

5  Eze.  But  wben9  Seel  This  lh*  U  by  the  stifeln  of  the  <8tf- 
Dofitor  given  to  Wrfhnorefand.  The  king *t  anfrter  fcewt  that  It  it* 
lofitt  to  Exeter,  to  whom  it  is  affigoed  ia  the  old  pity •    Maio*** 
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York.  Thou  art  dcceiv'd6,  I  am  thine* 

Ext.  For  fhame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke  of 

York. 
York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was7. 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown, 
In  following  this  ufurping  Henry. 
Clif.  Whom  fhould  he  follow,  but  his  natural  king? 
War.  True,  Clifford;  and  that's  Richard1,  duke  of 

York. 

•  K.  Hen.  And  fhall  I  ftand,  and  thou  fit  in  my  throne? 

•  York.  It  mud  and  fhall  be  fo.     Content  thyfelf. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancafter,  let  him  be  king. 
Weft.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancafter  1 

And  that  the  lord  of  Weftmoreland  fhall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  fhall  difprove  it.     You  forget, 
That  we  are  thofe,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field* 
And  flew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  fpread 
MarchM  through  the  city  to  the  palace-gates. 

•  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief  j 
And,  by  his  foul,  thou  and  thy  houfe  fhall  rue  it. 

•  Weft.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  thefe  thy  fons, 
Thy  kmfmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives, 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

•  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more  ;  left  that,  inftead  of  words, 

•  Tbou  art  detehfdA  Thefe  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio,  were 
leftored  from  the  old  play.  The  defect  of  the  metre  in  the  folio,  makes 
it  probable  that  they  were  accidentally  omitted.  The  me  afore  it,  how* 
erer,  ftill  faulty.     Malum, 

7  %<T%oat  my  inheritance,  as  tbt  earldom  was.1  York  means,  I  fup* 
pofe,  that  the  dukedom  of  York  was  his  inheritance  from  his  father, 
as  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  inheritance  from  his  mother,  Anne 
Mortimer,  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  \  and  by  naming  the 
earldom,  he  covertly  afTerts  his  right  to  the  crown  j  for  his  title  to  the 
crown  was  not  as  duke  of  York,  but  earl  of  March. 

In  the  original  play  the  line  ftands  thus : 

t(  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  kingdom  /*,**— - 
tod  why  Shakfpeare  altered  it,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  j  for  the  new  line 
only  exhibits  the  fame  meaning  more  obfcurely.     Maloki. 

1  —znAtbat'tRicburdy]  The  word  and,  which  was  accidentally 
tmitted  ia  the  firft  folio,  is  found  la  the  old  play.    Malon i. 

I  fend 
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I  fend  thee,  Warwick,  fuch  a  meflfenger, 
As  (hall  revenge  his  death,  befofe  I  (Br. 

'  War.  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  fcorn  his  worthlefs  threats! 

York.  Will  you,  we  (hew  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
*  If  not,  our  fwords  (hall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.  What  title  haft  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  * ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March: 
t  am  the  fon  of  Henry  the  fifth ', 
Who  made  the  DauDhin  and  the  French  to  (loop, 
And  feiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  fith  thou  haft  loft  it  all. 

K.  Hen.  The  lord  proteclor  loft  it,  and  nqt  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  me  thinks,  yon* 
lofe:— 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  ufurper's  head. 

Ed<w.  Sweet  father,  do  fo ;  fet  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Good  brother,  [to  York.]  as  thou  lov'ft  and  ho- 
nour'ft  arms, 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  (land  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will  fly- 

York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave  Xa 
fpeak. 

War.  Plantagenet  (hall  fpeak  firft  :— hear  him,  lords  ; 
And  be  you  filent  and  atteniive  too, 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  (hall  not  live. 

*  Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duU  of  York  j]  This  is  a  miftake,  into 
which  Shakfpeare  was  led  by  the  author  of  the  old  play.  The  father  of 
Richard  duke  of  York  was  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  was  never  duke  of 
York,  being  beheaded  in  the  life- time  of  his  cider  brother  Edward  duke 
of  York,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Agin  court.  The  folio,  by  an  evident 
error  of  the  profs,  reads— My  father.  The  true  reading  was  furnished 
by  the- old  play.     Malone. 

1  J  am  the  fon  of  Henry  the  fifth,"}  The  military  reputation  of  Henry 
fhe  Fifth  is  the  folc  fupport  of  his  fon.  The  name  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
4if;crfed  the  followers  of  Cade.     Joh  n  son  • 

<  K.Hen. 
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+  K.  Hen. Think'ft  thou,  chat  I  will  leave  racking!/ 
throne*, 
Wherein  toy  grand/ire,  and  my  father,  fat  f 
No :  firft  (hall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 

*  Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France  t 
And  now  in  England,  to  oar  heart's  jjreat  forroWj***- 
Shall  be  my  winding-ftreet.— Why  faint  you,  lords  t 
4  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War*  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  malt  be  king  *. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conqueft  got  the  crown* 
York*  'Twas  by  rebellion  againft  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  fay ;  my  title's  weak* 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  f 
York,  What  then? 
«  K.  Hen*  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king  * 

•  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Refign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth ; 
Whofe  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his* 

York.  He  rofe  again  ft  him,  being  his  fovereigtt* 
And  made  him  to  refign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppofe,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconftrain'dj 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown4? 

Exe.  No  |  for  he  could  not  fo  refign  his  crown, 
But  that  the  next  heir  (hould  fucceed  and  reign* 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  againft  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me* 

*  TbinVft  tbou,  &t.]  The  old  play  here  exhibits  four  lines  that  afi 
not  in  the  folio.  They  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  imagination 
of  the  tranferiber,  and  therefore  they  muft  be  added  to  the  many  other 
circumftances  that  have  been  already  urged,  to  fliew  that  thefi  plays 
Were  not  orivinaUj  the  production  of  Shakfpearc  :  , 

«'  Ah  Plantagenet,  why  feek'ft  thou  to  depofe  me  ? 
«c  Are  we  not  both  Plantagenets  by  birth, 
"  And  from  two  brothers  lineally  difcent  f 
"  Suppofe  by  right  and  equity  thou  be  king, 
««  Think'ft  thou,"  &c.     Malone. 
3  Prove  it,  Henry,  fife]  Henry  is  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
and  his  contemporaries  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.     Mai  one.         > 

♦  —  prejudicial  to  bis  erown  Y\  Detrimental  to  the  general  rights  of 
hereditary  royalty.    Johnson, 

#  York. 
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#  Y$rk.  Why  whifper  you,  my  lords,  and  anfwer  not? 
Exe.  My  confcience  tells  me,  he  is  lawful  fcin£. 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him* 
North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'ft, 
Think  not,  that  Henry  {hall  be  (o  depos'd. 

*  War.  Depos'd  he  mall  be,  in  defpight  of  all* 
North.  Thou  art  deceived:  'tis  not  thy  fouthern  power, 

'OfEflex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  prefumptuous  and  proud,— 
Can  fet  the  duke  up,  in  defpight  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong* 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  fwallow  me  alive  5, 
4  Where  I  (hall  kneel  to  him  that  (lew  my  father ! 

4  Ki  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancafter,  refign  thy  crown  :— 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  confpire  you,  lords? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York  ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  houfe  with  armed  men, 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  ftate,  where  now  he  fits, 
Write  up  his  title  with  ufurping  blood. 

[He  ftamps,  and  the  foldiers  Jbtvj  tbemfihts. 

4  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one  word6;— 
«  Let  me,  for  this  my  life-time,  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs, 
And  thou  (halt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'ft. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  deceafc7. 

Clif. 

5  May  that  ground  gape,  and  fwallow  me  afive,]  So,  in  Phaer'f 
Translation  of  the  fourth  JEne'id : 

"  But  rather  would  I  wifli  the  ground  to  gape  for  me  below." 

Stiivims. 

«  —  hearlvf  one  zvord ;]  Hear  is  in  this  line,  as  in  fome  other 

places,  ufed  as  a  drffyllable.     See  Vol.  V,  p. 249,  n.  ♦.     The  editor 

of  the  third  folio,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors,  read— hear  me  but 

one  word.     Malone. 

t  I  am  content :  &c]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech  the  old  play  has  the 
follow'1  ng  linen 

"  King.  Conyey  the  foldiers  hence,  and  then  I  will. 
"  War,  Captaine,  conduct  them  into  Tuthiifields.*' 

Se* 
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Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  fen  ? 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himfdf } 

Weft.  Bafe,  fearful,  and  defpairing  Henry ! 

9  Clif.  How  haft  thou  injur'd  both  thyfelf  and  na  ? 

Weft.  I  cannot  flay  to  hear  thefe  articles. 

Nerth.  Nor  I. 

Clif.  Come,  coufm,  let  us  tell  the  queen  thefe  news. 

•  Weft.  Farewel,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king* 

•  In  whofe  cold  blood  no  fpark  of  honour  bides. 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 

'  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed  ! 

Clif  In  dreadful  war  may'ft  thou  be  overcome  ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon 'd,  and  defpis'd  ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and 
Westmoreland. 

•  War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 
Ex$.  They  feek  revenge  8,  and  therefore  will  not  yield* 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter  ! 

.  War.  Why  fhould  you  figh,  my  lord  ? 

K*  Hen.  Not  for  myfelf,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  fon, 
Whom  1  unnaturally  mall  difinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may: — I  here  entail 

•  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever  ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  ceafe  this  civil  war,  and,  whilft  I  live, 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  fove reign  ; 

•  And  neither9  by  treafon,  nor  hoftihty, 

See  p.  127,  n.  2 ;  p.  133,  n.  3  5  p.  140,  n.  8j  p.  201,  n.  2;  and 
p. 205,  n. 6.     Maloni. 

•  They  feek  revenge,]  They  go  away,  not  becaufe  they  doubt  the 
jdrke  ot  this  determination,  hut  becaufe  they  have  been  conquered, 
aad  feek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced  by  principle,  but 
ptfifcm.    Johnson. 

j  9  And  neither—]    Neither,  either,   to  bet  her,  brother,  rather,  and 

■any  fimilar  words,  were  ufed  by  Shalcfpeare  as  monofy liable*.   So,  i* 
A  MtdJBnmer-Nigbft  Dream  : 
I  "  Either  death  or  jou  Til  6nd  immediately." 

I  The  editor  of  the  fecund  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
I  ignorant  of  our  author's  metre  and  phraftology,  sot  kaowing  thi», 
1    smutted  the  word  A»d,    Maioni, 

/  •  To 
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f  And  difinherited  thine  only  Ton. 

•  Princt.  Father,  you  cannot  difinherit  me : 
f  If  you  be  king,  why  fhould  not  I  fucceed  ? 

•  A.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret j — pardon  me,  fweet 

fon; — 

•  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

*  9.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be 

fore'd? 
I  fhame  to  hear  thee  fpeak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 
Thou  haft  undone  thyielf,  thy  fon,  and  me  ; 
'  And  given  unto  the  jioufe  of  York  fuch  head, 
f  As  thou  ftialt  reign  but  by  their  fufferance. 

•  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

•  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  fepulchre', 

•  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 

•  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais; 
Stern  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  feas  ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

•  And  yet  (halt  thou  be  fafe  ?  *  fuch  fafety  finds 

•  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
'  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  filly  woman, 

f  The  foldiers  fhould  have  tofs'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
'  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

•  But  thou  preferr'ft  thy  life  before  thine  honour  : 
'  And,  feeing  thou  doft,  I  here  divorce  mvfelf, 

'  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bea, 

'  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeal'd, 

'  Whereby  my  fon  is  difinherited  ♦. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forfworn  thy  colours, 

Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  fee  them  fpread  2 

•  And  fpread  they  (hall  be  ;  to  thy  foul  difgrace, 

•  And  utter  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

•  Thus  do  I  leave  thee : — Come,  fon,  let's  away  ; 

*  JPbst  it  it,  but  to  make  tby  ftpulcbre^\  The  queen's  reproach  it 
founded  on  a  pofition  long  received  among  politicians,  that  the  loft  of 
a  king*i  power  is  loon  followed  by  lofs  of  life.    Johnson. 

♦  Whereby  my  fon  it  difinherited.]  The  corresponding  line  in  theoli 
flay      this.     The  variation  is  remarkable. 

««  Wherein  thou  yicldeft  to  the  houfe  of  York.*'    Ma  lone. 

•Our 
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f  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 

<£.  Mar.  Thou  haft  fpolce  too  much  already ;  get  tho 
gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle fon  Edward,  thou  wilt  ftajr  with  me? 

£>.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  vi&orv  from  the  field  f 9 
I'll  fee  your  grace:  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Sl»  mar.  Come,  fon,  away ;  we  may  not  linger  thus. 
[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince 

*  '  K.  Hen.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me,  and  to  her  fon, 

*  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 

*  Reveng'd  may  fhe  be  on  that  hateful  duke'; 

*  Whofe  haughty  fpirit,  winged  with  defire, 

*  Will  coft  my  crown*,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle^ 

*  Tire  on  the  flelh  of  me  7,  and  of  my  fon  ! 

*  The  lofs  of  thofe  three  lords  8  torments  my  heart : 

*  I'll  write unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair;— 

*  Come,  cotjfin,  yoii  ihall  be  the  meffenger9. 

•  Ext.  And  I,  I  hope,  ihall  reconcile  them  all, 

[Exeunt 

s  —  from  the  field,]  Folio— to  the  field.   The  true  reading  is  /bum 
in  the  old  play.    Maloni. 

6  Willcofi  my  crown,]  i.  e.  will  coft  me  my  crown;  will  induce  01 
me  the  expence  or  lofs  of  my  crown.    Ma  lone. 

7  Tire  on  the  fie fe  cf  me,]  To  tire  is  to  faften,  to  fix  the  talo&l 
from  the  French  tirer.    Johnson. 

To  tire  is  to  peck.     So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631  ; 

■'  the  vulture  tires 

"  Upon  the  eagle's  heart/*    Steevxns. 

8  —  tbofe  three  lords—]  That  is,  of  Northumberland,  Weftmoc 
land,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  difguft.    Johnson* 

9  —youjball  be  the  meffenger.]  Inftead  of  the  fix  laft  lines  of  th!} 
speech,  thp  firft  copy  prefents  thefe : 

'  Come,  coufin  of  Exeter,  ft  ay  thou  here, 
'  For  Clifford  and  thofe  northern  lords  be  gone, 
*  I  fear  towards  Wakefield,  to  difturb  the  duke.* 
See  p.  268,  n.  7,  and  the  notes  there  referred  to.    Maloni, 
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SCENE    II. 

A  horn  in  Sandal  Caftle,  near  Wakefield,  in  York  (hire. 
inter  Edward,  Richard,  WMontaoue. 

•  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngeft,  give  me  leave. 
B4w.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 

Mont.  But  I  have  reafons  itrong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

'  TVi.Why,  how  now,  fons,  and  brother1,  at  a  ftrife? 
1  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  firft  ? 

'  Ed<w.  No  quarrel,  but  a  flight  contention. 

York.  About  what  ? 

'  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace,  and  as; 
'The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

'  Tori.  Mine,  boy  f  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

•  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

•  EJiv.  Now  you  are  neir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now: 

*  By  giving  the  houfe  of  Lancaiter  leave  to  breathe, 

•  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

1  — /wi,  and  brother,]  I  believe  we  would  read— <€onpn  inftead  of 
brother  %  unlcfa  brother  be  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  term  expreffire  of 
endearment,  or  becaufe  they  embarked,  like  brothers,  in  one  caufe* 
Montague  was  only  coufin  to  York,  and  in  the  quarto  he  is  fo  called* 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  expreflion,    brother  of  the  war,  in  King  Lear, 

Stkxvkns. 

It  (hould  be,  font  and  brothers}  my  fans,  and  brothers  to  each  other* 

Johnson. 

The  third  folio  reads  as  Dr.  Johnfon  advifes.     But  as  York  again  in 

this  fcene  addrefles  Montague  by  the  title  of  brother •,  and  Montague 

'  uies  the  fame  to  York,   Dr.  Johnfon's  conjecture  cannot  be  right* 

Shakfpeire certainly  fuppofed  them  to  be  brothers-in-law.    Malomb. 

Br$t her  is  right.  In  the  two  fucceeding  pages  York  calls  Montagu* 
brother.  This  may  be  in  refpeel  to  their  being  brothers  of  the  war,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  or  of  the  fame  council  as  in  King  Henry  VllU 
who  fays  to  Cranmer,  "  You  are  a  brother  of  us."  Montague  was 
brother  to  Warwick \  Warwick's  daughter  was  married  to  a  fori  of 
York:  therefore  York  and  Montague  were  brothers.  But  as  this  alli- 
ance did  not  take  place  during  the  life  of  York,  I  embrace  Mr.  Stee- 
tens's  interpretation  rather  than  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  made  n 
amiftake  about  the  time  of  the  marriage.    To  HIT. 

Vol.  VI.  T  '  ?"** 
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'  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  fhould  quietly  reign* 

*  Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be  broken  i 

*  I'd  break  a  thoafand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

*  Rich.  No ;  God  forbid 4,  your  grace  fhould  be  for 

fworn. 

*  York.  I  (hall  be,  if  I  claim1  by  open  war. 

*  Rich.  Fll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me  fpeak 

*  York.  Thou  canft  not,  fon ;  it  is  impoffible*. 

4  Rich,  An  oath  is  of  no  moment 3,  being  not  took 

*  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magiflrate, 

*  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  fwears  : 

*  Henry  had  none,  but  did  ufurp  the  place ; 

4  Then,  feeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depofe, 
9  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

*  Therefore,  to  arms.    •  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  fweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  ; 

*  Within  whofe  circuit  is  Elyfmm, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  blifs  and  joy, 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  reft, 

*  Until  the  white  rofe,  that  I  wear,  be  dy'd 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

4  York.  Richard,  enough ;  I  will  be  king,  or  die.— 

*  Rich.  No  j  Cod  forbid,  &c.1  Inftead  of  this  and  the  three  ftllov 
tog  fpeeches,  the  old  play  ka.s  thefe  lines: 

Rich.  An  if  it  pleafe  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
HI  fhew  ycur  grace  the  way  to  fave  your  oath, 
And  difpoflefs  King  Henry  from  the  crown. 
York.  I  pr'ythec,  Dick,  let  me  hear  thy  devife. 
See  p.  268,  n.  7,  and  the  notes  there  referred  to.    Maloni. 
%  An  ostb  it  ofn$  moment,]  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here  eJodi 
ty  very  defpicabte  fophiftry.     A  lawful  magifcate  alone  has  the  pom 
to  exalt  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its  force  from  the  mi 
giftrate.    The  plea  againfr  the  obligation  of  an  oath  obliging  to  maij 
tain  an  ufurper,  taken  from  the  unlawfulnefs  of  the  oath  itfelf  In  tl 
foregoing  play,  was  rational  and  juft.    Johnson. 

This  fpeech  is  formed  on  the  following  one  in  the  old  play  : 

Rich.  Then  thus,  my  lord.     An  oath  is  of  no  moment. 
Being  not  fworn  before  a  lawful  magiflrate  j 
Henry  is  none,  but  doth  ufurp  your  right ; 
And  yet  your  grace  (lands  bound  to  him  by  oath  t 
Then,  noble  father, 
Reiblve  yourfelf,  aad  oscc  more  data  the  crown,    Mas. on 

4  f  Biotkc 
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1  Brother,  thou  (halt  to  London  prefently4, 
1  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprize.— 

*  Thou,  Richard,  (halt  to  the  duke  ot  Norfolk, N 
'  And  tell  him  privilv  of  our  intent. — 

•You,  Edward,  (hall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentifhmen  will  willingly  rife  : 
'  In  them  I  truft ;  for  they  are  foldiers, 
•Witty,  courteous5,  liberal,  full  of  fpirit.-* 
'While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  fetteth  mord, 

•  But  that  I  feek  occafion  how  to  rife ; 

'  And  yet  the  king  not  pfivy  to  my  drift, 
1  Nor  any  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  I 

Enttr  a  Meflenger  6. 

c  Bat,  day ;  What  news  ?  Why  com'ft  thou  in  fuch  poft  f 
'M/f.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  carls  and 
lords  7, 
'  Intend  here  to  befiege  you  in  your  cafile : 

'She 

*  Brtbtr,  tbom&nh  to  London  firoftntly,')  Thus  the  original  play  l 
Edward,  cnou  fhalt  to  Edraond  Brooke,  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kcntiflimcn  will  willingly  rife. 
Thoo,  coufin  Montague,  (halt  to  Norfolk  ftraight, 
And  bid  the  duke  to  mtifter  tip  hit  foldiert, 
And  come  to  me  to  Wakefield  prefently. 
AM  Richard,  thou  to  London  ftraight  flail  ^oft# 
And  bid  Richard  Nevill  Earl  of  Warwick 
To  leave  the  city,  and  with  his  men  of  War 
To  meet  me  at  St.  Albans  ten  dati  hence. 
My  felf  here  in  Sandall  caftHe  will  provide 
Both  men  and  money,  to  further  oar  attempt*.    Ma  lon  i  • 
'  Witty,  court  a*  $,]  tPittf  anciently  figntfled,  of  (bund  judgment. 
The  poet  callt  Buckinghim  "  the  deep-revolting  viltty  Buckingham.** 

STIItttfl, 

•  Enter  m  Meflenger.]  In  the  folio,  we  have  here  by  inadvertence^ 
"  Enter  Gnbrul"  Gabriel  was  the  a&or  who  plated  this  inconfider- 
«*le  part.  He  is  mentioned  by  Heywood  in  hit  Jpbtcgy  for  jtiforl, 
*6u.    The  correction  has  been  made  from  the  old  play.    M  aloAk. 

7  Tbo  fa***,  vj'ttb  alt,  &c]  I  know  not  whether  the  author  Intend- 
td  any  moral  inftni&lon,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  ftrlking  admo- 
nition againft  that  precipitancy  by  which  men  dften  ufe  unlawful  meant 
to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put  honeftlt  in  their  power.  Hid 
York  ftasd  (Me  a  few  moment*,  he  had  fated  fall  caoft  from1  the  ftab 
tfjwrjory,    Johhson. 

Ti  In 
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'  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thoufand  men; 
'  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

•  York.  Ay,  with  mv  fword.    What!   think'ft  thos* 

that  we  fear  them  ? — 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  ihall  ftay  with  me  ;— 
'  My  brother  Montague  (hall  pod  to  London : 

•  Let  noble  Warwick,  Gobham,  and  the  reft, 

•  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

•  With  powerful  policy  itrengthen  themfelves, 

•  And  truft  not  fimple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

•  Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not : 

•  And  thus  moft  humbly  I  do  take  mj  leave.  \Exit* 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mo etimir. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles ! 
9  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour; 
The  army  of  the  qneen  mean  to  beuege  as. 

Sir  John.  She  (hall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in  the  field. 

•  Fork.  What,  with  five  thoufand  men? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general ;  What  ihould  we  fear  i 

[A  march  *f*r  *f* 

4  Etfzv.  I  hear  their  drums ;  Let's  fet  out  men  in  order  ; 
'  And  iifoc  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  ftraight. 

In  Oclober  1460,  when  it  was  eftabliflied  in  parliament  djat  the 
duke  of  York  /hould  fucceed  tn  the  thione  after  Henry1!  death,  the 
duke  and  his  two  fons,  the  earl  of  March  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  took 
an  oath  to  do  n»  act  whatsoever  that  might  "  found  to  the  abridgment 
of  the  natural  lite  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  or  dimlniflung  of  hit  reign 
or  dignity  ro)al.**  Having  perfuaded  the  king  to  lend  for  the  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Walci,  (who  were  then  in  York)  and  finding  that  (he 
would  not  obey  his  rcquilition,  he  on  the  fecond  of  December  fet  out  for 
his  callle  in  Yorkfliire,  with  luch  military  power  as  he  had,  a  meflenger 
having  been  previoufly  difpatched  to  the  earl  of  March,  to  defire  him  to 
follow  his  father  with  all  the  forces  he  could  procure.  The  duke  arrived 
at  Sandal  caftle  on*  the  24th  of  December,  and  in  a  fliort  time  hia  army  a- 
mounted  to  five  thoufand  men.  An  anonymous  Remarker,  however,  very 
confidently  aliens,  that "  this  fcene,  To  far  aa  rcfpe&a  York's  cttb  and 
bit  rtfohttion  to  break  it,  proceeds  entirely  from  the  author*!  imagina- 
tion. *  His  oath  is  on  record  j  and  what  his  rtfoJitiom  was  when  he 
marched  from  London  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  Tent  the 
meflagc  above  ftated  to  ail  ton,  it  U  not  vwry  difficult  to  conje&wc. 

Mai.  on  ft, 

•  r$ri. 
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•  T$rk.  Five  men  to  twenty* !— though  the  odds  be 

great, 
f  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 

f  Why  fhould  I  not  now  have  the  like  fuccefs  ? 

[Alarum.     Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Caftle. 

ailamms.     Excurfions.  Enter  Rutland,  and  bis  Tutor. 

•  Rut.  Ah,  whither1  fhall  1  fly,  to  'fcape  their  hands! 
Ah,  tutor !  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away !  thy  priefthood  faves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accurfed  duke, — 
Whofe  father*  flew  my  father, — he  fhall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

'  Tut.  Ah,  Clifford  !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 

*  Left  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  offbyfoldiers. 
Clif.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  /  Or,  is  it  fear, 
Tfiat  makes  him  dofe  his  eye$ 5  ? — I'll  open  them. 

.•Rut. 

9  F'rvt  men  to  twenty  !  ice]  Thus,  in  the  old  play  s 
York,  {ndeed  many  brave  battles  have  I  won 
In  Normandy,  whereas  the  enemy 
Hath  been  terf  to  one,  and  why  (houid  I  now 
Doubt  of  the  like  fuccefs.     I  am  rcfolv'd. 
Come,  let  us  go: 

Edto.  Let  us  march  away.  I  hear  their  drums.  Mai.  OKI* 
1  Mt  tvbitber,  tec]  This  fcene  in  the  old  play  opens  with  thefc 
lines: 

Tator.  Oh,  fly  my  lord,  let's  leave  the  caftle, 
And  fly  to  Wakefield  ftraight.     Maloni. 
»  Wbofe  fatbtr--]  i,  e.  the  father  of  which  brat,  namely  the  duk* 
•fYork.    Maloni. 

•*'  —  is  be  dead  already  t    Or  is  it  fear t 
that  makes  him  ciofe  bit   eyes  f]    This  circumftance  is  taken 
from  Hall  t  "  Whilft  this  battail  was  in  fighting,  a'  priefte  called  Sir 

T  3  Robert 
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<  Rut. So  Joofcs  the  pent-op  lion  o'er  the  wretch,  • 
«  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws : 
And  fo  he  walks,  infulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
'  And  fo  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  aiimder.— r 

*  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  ("word* 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  fpeak  before  I  die  ;— 
I  am  too  mean  a  fubjeft  for  thy  wrath, 

Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  fpeak'ft,  poor  boy ;  my  father's  blood 
Hath  ftopp'd  the  paffage  where  thy  words  mould  enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  liad  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  *nd  thine* 
Were  not  revenge  fufficient  for  me : 
No,  if  I  dieg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  flake  mine  ire,  nor  eafe  my  heart. 
The  fight  of  any  of  the  houfe  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  foul ; 
'  And  till  I  root  out  their  accurfed  line, 

*  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore-*  [£#?«£  hu  beU* 

Rut.  Q,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death:— 
To  thee  I  pray ;  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 
Clif.  Such,  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 
*  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm ;  Why  wilt  thou  flay  me  I 

Robbert  Afpall,  chappelaine  and  fchole-mafter  to  the  yoog  erle  of 
Rutlande,  ii  fonne  to  the  above  nained  duke  of  Yorkr,  fcarce  of  the  age 
of  xii  yeres,  a  faire  gentleman  and.a  maydenlike  perfon,  pccceyvipg  that 
flight  was  more  fafe-gard  than  tarrying,  bothe  for  hym  and  his  matter, 
fecretly  conveyd  therle  out  of  the  feldc,  by  the  lord  Clitfbrdes  bande, 
toward  the  towne  ;  but  or  he  could  entre  into  a  houfe,  he  was  by  Um 
fa  yd  Lord  Clifford  efpied,  folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  refon  of  his  *p- 
parell,  demaunded  what  he  was.  The  yong gentleman  dismayed,  had 
not  a  word  to  fpeake,  but  kneled  on.  hia  kneea,  imploring  mercy,  and 
defiryng  grace,  both  with  holding  up  l)is  handes,  and  making  dolorous, 
countenance,  for  bis  fptacbt  was  gone  for  fare."    Malomi. 

«-  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion—.]  That  it,  The  lion  that  hath  been  long 
confined  without  food,  and  ii  let  out  to  devour  a  man  condemned. 

JOHWSOK* 

Clif. 
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CUf.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born  '• 
Thou  haft  one  fon,  for  his  fake  pity  me  ; 
Left,  in  revenge  thereof, — ftth  God  is  jutf,— 
He  be  as  miferably  (lain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prifon  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occafton  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  than  haft  no  caufe. 

CUf.  No  caufe  ? 
Thy  father  flew  my  father;  therefore,  die.  [CUf. fiats  him* 

Rut.  Dii  faciant*  laudis  fumma  fit  ifta  tins  9  i      [Dies* 

CUf  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Flantagenet! 
Aad  this  thy  ion's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  ruft  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.     [Exit. 

SCENE    IV. 

Thi/am. 

Alarum  .     Enter  York. 

1  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
1  My  uncles  both  are  (lain  in  refcuing  me1; 
1  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  roe 
1  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  mips  before  the  wind, 
'  Or  lambs  pnrfn'd  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 
'  My  fans—  God  knows,  what  hath  bechanced  them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themfelves 
like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
1  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 

S  Mm  !twst  erf  I  wat  hern.]  The  author  of  the  orSgUtl  play  ap- 
Man  to  have  been  at  incotTe&  in  hit  chronology  as  Shakfpeare*  Rut- 
hat  wat  born,  I  believe,  in  1443 ;  according  to  Hatf  in  1448 ;  and  Clif- 
ford's father  wat  killed  at  the  battle  of  Su  Albant,  in  145 J.  Cod&- 
qoeatly  Rutland  wat  then  atleaft  feven  years  old;  more  probably  twelve* 
TfofaW  observation  hat  been  made  by  an  anonymous  writer.  Hal  on  i. 
9  Thia  line  b  in  Ovid's  BftfiM  from  FMtit  to  Dmofbun.  I  and 
the  fame  quotation  in  Hnwt  with  you  h  S+ffron  Wmitn  or  QtkruH 
B*rvty*t  burtt  is  vf>>   1596.     Stuvins. 

<  Mm  unclu  both  nrt  JLun  in  rof cuing  m*  Q  Thefe  were  two  baftard 
onclet  by  the  mother's  fide,  fir  John  and  fir  Hugh  Mortimer.  Sec 
Cu/too's  Ckrmkm,  p.  $49*    PiacY,  ■  >      • 

T4  And 
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And  thrice  cry'd, — Courage,  father!  fight  it  out! 

*  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  fide, 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

*  In  blood  of  thofe  that  had  encounter'd  him : 
'  And  when  the  hardieft  warriors  did  retire, 

'  Richard  cry 'd, — Charge  !  and  give  no  foot  of  grew 

*  And  cry'd — J  crown,  or  elfe  a  glorious  tomb  1 

*  Jfcepter,  or  an  earthly  fepulchre  ! 

With  this,  we  charg'd  again :  but,  out,  alas ! 
g  We  bodg'd  again  * ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan 

*  With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide, 

*  And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  wavesT 

\A  Jbort  alarum  <witk 
'  Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue ; 
'  And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
'  And,  were  I  ftrong,  I  would  not  fhun  their  fury : 
'  The  fands  are  number'd,  that  make  up  my  life  ; 
'  Here  muft  I  flay,  and  here  my  life  mufl  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,    Clifford,    Northu 
berlano,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland,— 

*  I  dare  your  quenchlefs  fury  to  more  rage  ; 

*  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  (hot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif  Ay,  to  fuch  mercy,  as  his  ruthlefs  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  fhew'd  unto  my  father* 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick  *, 

*  JVe  bodg'd  again  j]  I  find  bodgery  ufcd  by  Naftie  in  hit  Ap*Lg\ 
Pierce  Pe*nt/eft9  1593*  for  botcbery,  '*  Do  you  know  your  own  i 
begotten  bodgery  ?"  To  bodge  might  therefore  mean,  (as  to  belch  \ 
•  now)  to  do  a  thing  imperfe&ly  and  aukwardlyj  and  thence  to  fai 
mi/carry  in  an  attempt.  Cole  in  his  Latin  Di&ionary,  1679,  rend© 
"  To   botch  or  bungle,  opus  corrumpere,  difperdcre." 

I  fufpcd,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  we  mould  read— 
budgd  again  ««  To  budge"  Cole  renders,  feden  referre,  to  retr< 
the  prectfe  fenfe  required  here.  So  Coriolanus,  fpeaking  of  his  a 
who  had  fed  from  their  adverfariet : 

«•  The  moufe  ne'er  tfhunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
«'  From  raicals  worfe  than  they."    Maloni. 
3  _ neon-tide prick.]  Or,  noon- tide  point  ©a  the  dial.    Jomt 
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York.  My  afhes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 

*  A  bird  that  will%evenge  upon  you  all : 

*  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

*  Why  come  yon  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further  ; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  faulcon's  piercing  talons  ; 
So  defperate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gain ft  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

*  And  in  thv  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time : 

*  And,  if  tliou  canft  for  blufhing,  view  this  face  ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  (landers  him  with  cowardice, 
4  Whofe  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
Bat  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.  [Draws, 
3J.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford  !  for  a  thoufandcaufet, 
I  would  prolong  a  while  the  traitor's  life  :— 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  fpeak  thou,  Northumberland* 
North.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  (b  much* 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin, 
For  one  to  thruft  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  fpurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  b  war's  prize  4  to  take  all  vantages ; 
'  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[  They  lay  hands  on  York,  <who  ftruggles* 
Clif.  Ay>  ay,  to  ftrives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  coney  flruggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  pr  if  oner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty ; 
So  true  men  yield 5,  with  robbers  fo  o'er-match'd. 

*  hit  war's  trixe—]  All  Vantages  are  in  war  lawful  prise  }  that 
%  may  be  lawfully  taken  and  ufed.     Johnson. 

—dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hofte  reouirat  ?  Virg.     Malom* 
5  Sc  true  men  yield,]  A  true  man  has  been  already  explained  to  be 
an  boacft  man,  aa  oppofed  to  a  thief.    Sec  Vol.  11.  p.  90,  n.  6. 

Maloki* 
North. 
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North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  fcufll 

now? 
$KMar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland, 
Come  make  him  ftand  upon  this  mole-hill  here  ; 

*  That  r aught 6  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  (hadow  with  his  hand.— 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  defcent  ? 
Where  are  your  mefs  of  ions,  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lufty  George  ? 

*  And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  reft,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland? 

Look,  York ;  I  ftain'd  this  napkin7  with  the  bloocf 

That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point, 

Made  iflue  from  the  boibm  of  the  boy: 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

'  Alas,  poor  York  i  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  fliould  lament  thy  miferable  Hate. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York ; 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  (inland danced 

What,  hath  thy  firy  heart  fo  parch'd  thine  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Whv  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  fhouldfl  be  mad* 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'ft  be  fce'd,  I  fee,  to  make  me  {port ; 
York  cannot  (peak,  unlefs  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York ;— and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him.— 

6  That  raugbt-^]  i.  e.  That  reach' J,    The  ancient  preterite  uA 
participle  pafiive  of  reach.     So,  Shakfpeare  in  another  place: 

"  The  hand  of  death  a  a*  raugbt  hiauM    Stxsyims. 

7  —  tbh  napkin— J  A  napkin  is  a  handkerchief.     Iohnsok* 

1  Stamp,  wame,  and  f»at%  Sec.J  I  hart  placed  this  line  a*  it  ftandt 
In  the  old  play.  In  the  felio  it  as  introduced,  I  believe,  by  the  care* 
leflnefs  of  the  transcriber,  foroe  linea  lower,  after  the  wctdfc  ■  M  do 
:  thee  thus  }"  where  it  appears  to  me  out  of  its  place*  Maloni. 

*  Hold 
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Hold  you  Ut  hinds,  wfcilft  I  do  fet  it  on.*-* 

[Putting  a  paper  cr$wn  §*  hit  biad** 
h%9  mrry,  fir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  ! 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair  3 
And  this  U  he  was  his  adopted  heir,— 
Bat  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 
[s  crown'd  To  foon,  and  broke  his  fblemn  oath! 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  fhould  not  be  king, 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  (hook  hands  with  death  "• 
And  will  you  pale  %  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,,  againit  your  holy  oath  ? 
0,  'tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  !-*- 
Off  with  the  crown  ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head; 
And,  whilft  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead*. 

9  Patting  a  paper  item*  ••  bis  bt+d.]  Sfrakfpear*  bat  on  tkie,  oeea* 
Son  deviated  from  hiilory,  if  fuch  of  our  EngUJk  chronicles  as  I  h*** 
been  able  to  procure,  may  be  believed.  According  to  them  the  paper 
rrown  was  not  placed  on  the  duke  of  York's  bead  till  after  it  had  beoq 
:utoff.  Rutland  like  wife  was  not  killed  by  Clifford  till  after  kit  fa- 
ther's death.    Stuvxns. 

According  to  Hall  the  paper  crown  waa  not  placed  on  York**  head 
511  after  he  was.  deed;  buc  HolinuW  after  giving  HaU's  narration  of 
this  bufinefs  almoft  verlatim,  adds,—"  Some  write,  that  the  duke  wa| 
taken  alive,  and  in  derifion  caufed  to  ft  and  upon  a  molc-bitt,  on  whofe 
beade  they  put  a  garland  inftead  of  a  crowne,  which  they  had  raflkionod 
md  made  of  feggea  or  bulrufhes,  and  having  fo  crowned  him  with  that 
garlande,  they  kneeled  downe  afore  kiraf  as  the  Jew**  did  to  Chrifte  ip 
fcorne,  faying  to  htm,  hayle  king  without  rule,  hayle  king  without 
heritage,  hayle  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  poffeflions.  And 
it  length  having  thus  fcorned  him  with  thefe  and  dyverfe  other  the 
like  defpitefull  woordes,  they  ftroke  oil'  hie  keade,  wkick  (aa  yee  have 
heard)  they  prefea ted  to  the  queen." 

Both  tke  chroniclers  fay,  that  the  earl  of  Rutland  waa  killed  bj 
Clifford  during  the  battle  of  Wakefield  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
his  father  had  firft  fallen.  The  earl's  tutor  probably  attempted  to  fave 
him  as  foon  as  the  rout  began.     Malonx. 

1  Till  our  k'wg  Htmry  bud  jboth  bunds  vf'ub  death,']  On  York's  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament  it  was  fettled,  that  Henry 
AoeJd  enjoy  tke  throne  during  his  life,  and  that  York  mould  succeed 
kin*     Sne  Hall,  Henry  VI.  foL  98.     Maions. 

*  And  will  you  pale—]  i.  e.  impale,   encircle  with  a  crown. 

Malonx. 

•  mmfdn  b'm  dud.]  To  kill  him.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  29*,  n.  a. 

Maloni. 

Clif. 
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Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  fake. 

<£.  Mar.  Nay,  flay ;  let's  hear  the  orifons  he  makes. 

fork.  She-wolf  of  France,   bat  worfe  than  wolyes  9^ 
France, 
«  Whofe  tongue  more  poifons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  ill-befeeming  is  it  in  thy  fex, 
To  triumph,  like  an  Ama2onian  trull, 
«  Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  I 
But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor- like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  ufe  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  aflay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blufli : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'ft,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
Were  fhame  enough  to  fhame  thee,  wert  thou  not  lhainr  — ■ 

lefs.  n 

Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerufalem ; 
Yet  not  fo  wealthy  as  an  Englifti  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  tnee  to  infolt  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen  J 
Unlefs  the  adage  muft  be  verify 'd,— 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horfe  to  death. 
*Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  (hare  thereof  is  fmall : 
'Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  mod  julmir'd  ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wender'd  at : 
'Tis  government,  that  makes  them  feem  divine* $ 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  oppofite  to  every  good, 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  fouth  to  the  feptentrion. 
O,  tyger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  •  ! 
How  could'ft  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  ey$s  withal, 
And  yet  be  feen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  foft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 

3  'Tis  government  that  makes  them  fetn  dtvlmt  •>]  G*uirmmtMtf  lathe* 
language  of  that  time,  fignified  evennefs  of  temper,  and  decency  of 
manners.    Johnson* 

#  0.  typr*  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman  i  bide  /]  We  find  aJmoft  the 


fame  line  in  Acolafus  bis  Afervt\tte%  1600 
"  0  woofriih  heart  %  wrapp'd  in  « 


bid*  P  Malowi. 
'Thou 
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•Ehottftcrn,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorfelefs. 

:  Bid'ft  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  haft  thy  wifh : 
Would' ft  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  haft  thy  will : 
For  raffing  wind  blows  up  inceffant  fhowers, 

\nd,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  '• 

Theft;  tears  are  my  fweet  Rutland's  obfequies ; 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death,— 
'Gainft  thee,  fell  Clifford,— and  thee,  falfe  French* 

woman. 
North.  Befhrew  me,  but  his  paffions  move  me  fo, 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 
Ttrk.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

Xfould  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  ftain'd  whir 
blood: 

tat  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable,— 

>,  ten  times  more, — than  tygers  of  Hyrcania. 

>ee,  ruthlefs  queen,  a  haplefs  father's  tears : 

rhif  cloth  thou  dipp'dft  in  blood  of  my  fweet  boy, 

(Lnd  I  with  tears  do  wafh  the  blood  away. 

Leep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boaft  of  this : 

[He  gives  back  the  handkerchiefs 

And,  if  thou  tell'ft  the  heavy  ftory  right, 

Upon  my  foul,  the  hearers  will  fhed  tears ; 

Yea,  even  my  foes  will  ftied  faft-falling  tears. 

And  fay, — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed 1— - 

*  Wnlfft  bave  me  weep  ?  wby9  now  tbou  baft  tby  voill : 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceflant  fhowers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.]  Wc  jnett  with  tfct 
km  thought  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lncreeet 

"  This  windy  temfeft,  till  it  blows  up  rain, 
"  Held  back  his  iorrow'a  tide,  to  make  it  more  j 
u  At  loft  it  rains,  and  bujy  winds  give  o*er. 
•«  Then  ton  and  father  weep  with  equal  ftrife, 
««  Who  (hould  weep  moft  for  daughter  or  for  wife* 
Again,  in  Macbeth : 

"  ■  that  tears  fliall  drown  the  wind.9* 

Again,  in  Troilns  and  CreJJidai 

<*  Where  are  my  tears  T   Rain,  rain,  to  lay  this  wind.19 
Again,  in  King  Jtbn : 

"  This  (hower,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the  foul,— ."M  alone* 
mm  incejfaat  Jbowers,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read : 

«  For  raging  winds  blow  up  *fiem  of  tears"    Stxbvkks. 

Then 
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There,  take  the  crown,  and  j  with  the  crown*  my  Ctirft  i 

And,  in  thy  need,  (rich  comfort  come  to  thee, 

Ab  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  !-** 

Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world  | 

My  foul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  1 

North.  Had  he  been  flaughttr-man  to  all  ray  kin, 
«  I  lhould  not  lor  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  fee  how  inly  forrow  gripes  his  (bul. 

i£. Afar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland/ 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's  death. 

[/tabbing  him. 

4>.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king, 

[ftabbing  bin* 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 
4  My  foul  flies  through  thefe  wounds  to  feek  out  thee.  [Dirt* 

<£  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  fet  it  on  York  gates} 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York6.  [Extmtt. 

•  So  fork  may  overlook,  Arc.]  This  gallant  nobleman  fell  by  his  own 
Imprudence,  in  confcqucnce  of  leading  an  army  of  only  five  thoufaftd 
men  to  engage  with  twenty  thoufand,  and  not  waiting  for  the  arrival 
©1  his  fon  the  earl  of  March,  with  a  large  body  of  Welchmen.  He 
and  Cicely  hit  wife,  with  his  fon  Edmond  earl  of  Rutland,  were  origi- 
nally buried  in  the  chancel  of  Foderingay  church  j  and  (as  Peach 4m  Ill- 
forms  us  in  his  Complete  Gentleman,  4to,  1617,)  u  when  the  chancel 
in  that  fyrie  of  knocking  churches  and  facred  monuments  in  the  head, 
was  alfo  felled  to  the  ground,'*  they  were  removed  into  the  church* 
yard;  and  afterwards  "  lapped  in  lead  they  were  buried  in  the  church 
by  the  commandment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  5  and  a  mean  moritfrhtit-af 
pi  aider  wrought  with  the  trowel  ere&ed  oter  them,  very  horHely,  and 
far  unfitting  fo  noble  princes.** 

"  1  remember,  (adds  the  fame  writer,)  M after  CretHej  a  gentleman 
and  my  worthy  friend,  who  dwelt  in  the  college  at  the  fame  time,  told 
me,  that  their  coffins  being  opened,  their  bodies  appeared  ve*/y  plaint] 
to  be  difecrned,  and  withall  that  the  dutchefs  Cicely  had  ibtftft  bei 
necke,  hanging  in  a  filke  ribband,  a  pardon  from  Rome,  which,  pen  nee 
in  a  very  fine  Roman  hand,  was  as  faire  and  frefh  to  be  rtad,  as  it 
haefheen  written  yefterday."  This  psrao*  was  orobsbly  a  dilpenfatioi 
which  the  duke  procured,  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  hat 
Cworn  to  Henry  in  St.  Paul's  church  ota  the  10th  of  March,  145a. 

Malom 

*  '    *  ACT 
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A  C  T    II.      SCENE    I, 
J  Plain  mar  Mortimer's  cro/s  in  Herefordshire. 

brums.    Enter  Edward,  and  Richard,   <witb  tt& 
foras,  marching* 

•  Eii».  I  wonder,  how  oar  princely  father  Ycap'd  j 

•  Or  whether  he  be  'fcap'd  away,  or  no, 

•  From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  porfait ; 

•  Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  ftiould  have  heard  the  newt ; 
•Had  he  been  flain,  we  fhould  have  heard  the  news; 

9  Or,  had  he  'fcap'd,  methinks,  we  fhould  have  heard 

•  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  efcape.— * 

'  How  fares  my  brother 1  ?  why  is  he  fo  fad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
'Ifaw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 

•  And  watch'd  him,  how  he  Angled  Clifford  forth* 
'  Methought,  he  bore  hini 8  in  the  thickeft  troop, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 

•  Or  as  a  bear,  encompafs'd  round  with  dogs ; 

9  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
9  The  reft  ftand  all  aloof,  and  bark  ar  him. 
1  So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies  j 
1  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 

7  Hvmfsrti  par  briber  t ]  Thii  fcene,  in  the  old  qvartot,  begins 

«  After  this  dangeroe*  fight  and  haplefs  war, 
"  How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richard  fate  ?** 
Hal  the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  wife  hit  play,  he  hardly  would 
hns  began  the  firft  a&  and  the  fccond  with  almoft  the  fame  exclama* 
tion,  expreft'd  in  almoft  the  fame  words.    Warwick  opent  the  fcene 
with-* 

J  wtmdtrt  bow  the  kirn?  t fcap'd ear  bawdt.    Stksvzvi. 

•  Mttb—gbt,  bi  bore  him— J  1.  e.  he  demeaned  himfelf.    So,  ia 
Mtsfurt  for  Meafure  : 

w  How  i  may  formally  in  ptrfon  bear  **•«.*'    MaLo*  x. 

Methinks, 
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'  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  fon*# 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  *  ! 

•  How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  yonth, 

•  Trimm'd  like  a  yonker,  prancing  to  his  love  ? 
Ed<w.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  fee  three  fans  *  ? 
■Rich.  Three  glorious  funs,  each  one  a  perfect  fun; 

Not  feparated  with  the  racking  clouds 2, 

But  fever'd  in  a  pale  clear-fhining  iky. 

See,  fee !  they  join,  embrace,  and  leem  to  kifs, 

As  if  they  vow'd  fome  league  inviolable : 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  fun. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  fome  event. 

*  Bdw.'Tis  wondrous  {(range,  the  like  yet  never  he 
of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
*  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds  4* 

<  Sho 

9  Methinks,  %tlt  prize  enough  to  be  bis  fonJ]  The  old  quarto  rea 
pride,  which  is  right,  for  ambition,  i.  c.  We  need  not  aim  at  any  hi 
glory  than  this.     Wariuiton, 

I  believe  prize  is  the  right  word.  Richard's  fenfe  is,  thougl 
have  mifled  the  prize  for  which  we  fought,  we  have  yet  an  honoo 
that  may  content  us.     Johnson. 

Prize,  if  it  be  the  true  reading,  I  believe,  here  meant  prhf 
So,  in  the  former  act  i 

"  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  "vantages  ?"    Maloni. 
i  And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  !J  Aurora  takes 
time  her  farewel  of  the  fun,  when  Hie  difmiOes  him  to  his  di 
courfe.     Johnson. 

i  —del  fee  three  funs  ?]  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  bo 
Hall  and  Holinftied  :  "  —  at  which  tyme  the  fon  (as  fome  write 
peared  to  the  earle  of  March  like  three  funnes,  and  fodainely  j< 
altogither  in  one,  uppon  whiche  fight  hee  tooke  fuche  courage, 
he  fiercely  fetting  on  his  eneoiyes  put  them  to  flight ;  and  for  this 
menne  ymagined  that  he  gave  the  fun  in  his  full  bryghtnefle  fc 
badge  or  corgnifance."  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Holinftied.  Mai 
1  —tbt  racking  clouds,]  i.  e.  the  clouds  which  fleet  with  i 
motion.     So,  in  our  author's  jid  Sonnet  t 

•'  Anon  permit  the  bafeft  clouds  to  ride 
"  With  ugly  rack  on  hisceleftial  face."    Maloni. 
4>  —  llammg  by  our  meeds,]  Meed  is  wstriu    John  ton* 


■ 
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Should,  notwjthilanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
*"  And  over-fhine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 

*  Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  fhining  funs. 

•  Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters ; — by  your  leave  I 

fpeak  it, 
m  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  But  what  art  thou,  whofe  heavy  looks  foretel 
'  Some  dreadful  ftory  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mef.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on, 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  flain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

'  EJnv.O,  fpeak  no  more $ !  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 
'  Rich.  Say  how  he  dy'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  all, 
€  Mtf.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  *  ; 

So,  ill  the  fourth  t&  the  king  fays, 

«  Myawa/hath  got  me  fame." 
And  in  Timon  of  At  bent  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 
**  —  No  meed  but  he  repays 
«  Seven- fold  above  itfelf."    Mason. 
J  0,  fptak   no  more!]    The  generous  tendernefs  of  Edward,  tnd 
huge  fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  diftinguiflied  by  their  different  re» 
option  of  their  father's  death.     Johnson. 

*  Environed  be  wat  with  many  foes ;]  Thus,  in  the  old  play  : 

Oh,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on, 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  (lain.— 
When  as  the  noble  duke  was  put  to  flight, 
And  then  purfude  by  Clifford  and  the  qucene, 
And  many  foldiers  moe,  who  all  at  once 
Let  drive  at  him,  and  forft  the  duke  to  yield  ; 
And  then  they  fet  him  on  a  moul-hill  there, 
And  crown*d  the  gracious  duke  in  high  defpight  J 
Who  then  with  tears  began  t^wail  his  fall. 
The  ruthlefle  queene  perceiving  he  did  weepe, 
Gave  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eves, 
Dipt  in  the  bloud  of  fweete  young  Rutland,  by 
Rough  Clifford  flaine ;  who  weeping  tooke  it  up : 
Then  through  his  brcft  they  thruft  their  bloudie  fwords, 
Who  like  a  lam  be  fell  at  the  butcher's  feate. 
Then  on  the  gates  of  Yorke  they  fet  his  head, 
And  there  it  doth  remaine  the  piteous  fpe&atle 
That  ere  mine  eyes  beheld*     Malon  i# 

Vol.  VI.  U  *  A»i 
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*  And  flood  againft  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy  • 

*  Againft  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter d  Troy# 

*  But  Hercules  himfelf  mull  yield  to  odds  ; 

*  And  many  ftrokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

*  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardeft-timber'd  oak. 

*  By  many  hands  your  father  was  fubdu'd  5 

*  But  only  flaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 

*  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  (jueen : 

*  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  defpigkt; 

4  Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

*  The  ruthlefs  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
'  A  napkin  deeped  in  the  harmlefs  blood 

*  Of  fweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  (lain: 
'  And,  after  many  fcorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

*  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
'  They  fet  the  fame ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

*  The  faddeft  fpefiacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Ed<w.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon; 

*  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  ltaff,  no  ftay  !— 

*  O  Clifford,  boift'rous  Clifford,  thou  haft  flain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry; 

*  And  treacheroufly  hall  thou  vanquilh'd  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquilh'd  thee!*" 
Now  my  foul's  palace  is  become  a  prifon: 

*  Ah,  would  (he  break  from  hence  f  that  this  my  body 
4  Might  in  the  ground  be  clofed  up  in  seft : 

*  For  never  henceforth  (hall  I  joy  again, 

*  Never,  O  never,  fliall  I  fee  more  joy. 

*  Rich,  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  moiihire 
Scarce  ferves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden; 

*  For  felf-fame  wind,  that  I  mould  fpeak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  bread, 

•And  burn  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  would  quench. 

*  To  weep  7,  is  to  make  lefs  the  depth  of  grief: 

•  ~tbebopcofTroy—']  He&or.     Maloni. 

7  To  weef9  &c]  Here,  in  the  original  play,  inftead  of  thtfe  tw» 
Unci,  we  have— 
■y  ««  I  cannot  ioy,  till  this  white  rofe  be  dy'd 

!<  Even  ia  tht  hean-Woud of  the houfe of  Laacaftcr."  Maionu 

•  Tears, 
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Tears*  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for  me  !— 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with  thee  ; 

His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 
Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 

hew  thy  defcent  by  gazing  'gainft  the  fun8 : 

or  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  fay ; 

ither  that  is  thine,  or  elfe  thou  wert  not  his. 

larch.  Enter  W  a  r  w  i  c  k  ,  and  Mo  ntacue,  with  forces* 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords  ?  What  fare  ?    what  news 
abroad  ? 

*  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  fhould  recount 
>ur  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance, 
tab  poniards  in  our  flefh,  till  all  were  told, 
lie  words  would  add  more  anguifh  than  the  wounds. 
)  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  (lain. 

Ediv.  O  Warwick !  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet, 
Vhich  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  foul's  redemptibn, 
s  by  the  ftern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death  f . 

War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown' d  thefe  news  in  tears : 
tnd  now,  to  add  more  meafure  to  your  woes, 
1  come  to  tell  you  things  fince  then  be  fall 'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  lateft  gafp, 
Tidings,  as  fwiftly  as  the  pods  could  ran, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  lofs,  and  his  depart. 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mufter'd  myfoldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 
Aad  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought  *, 
March'a  towards  faint  Alban's  to  intercept  the  queen, 

'  *  Sbrw  thy  defcent  by  gazing  "gatnfi  the  fun ;]  So,   in  Spenfer's 
Rjmm  of  Heavenly  Beauty  : 

" like  the  native  brood  of  eagle's  kind, 

"  On  that  bright  fun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes.**    Steivcns. 
•  —done  to  death  A  Done  to  death  for  killed,  wai  a  common  expref- 
fon  long  before  Shakipeare  't  time.     G  a  x  Y  • 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  199,  n.  1.     Maloni. 
1  Asd  very  mil.  &c]  This  line  i  hare  reftored  from  the  old  quartos* 

STIKVlNi. 

U  2  Bearing 
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Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along: 

For  by  my  fcouts  I  was  advertifed,  :'■« 

That  (he  was  coming  with/ a  full  intent  p 

To  dam  our  late  decree  in  parliament,  k 

c  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  fucceffion*  '? 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  faint  Alban's  met,  L 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  fides  fiercely  fought:  ' - 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldnefs  of  the  king,  c 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen,  lM 

That  robb'd  my  foldiers  of  their  hated  lpleen  ;  -= 

Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  fuccefs ;  iL 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour,  - 

*  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  * — blood  and  death,  >- 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 

Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went  * 

Our  foldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight J,  jr 

*  Or  like  a  lazy  threfher  with  a  flail, —  K 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  thev  ftruck  their  friends.  ^ 
I  cheer'd  them  ap  with  juflice  of  our  caufe,  v 
With  promife  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards :  t 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight,  'j_ 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day,  £ 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 

Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myfelf,  ;, 

In  hade,  poll- ha  He,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here.,  we  heard,  you  were,  * 

Making  another  head  to  fight  again.  i 

'  £</«u/.Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentleWarwick? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England? 

*  —  to  bit  captives—]  So  the  folio.    The  old  play  rtad*— *«ft#»ff* 

Ma  low*. 

*  —  likt  the  nizbt-onvrt  lazy  fight ,]  This  image  it  not  rtty  con- 
gruous to  the  fubject,  nor  was  it  neceffary  to  the  companion,  which  it 
happily  enough  completed  by  the  threfher.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  objects  to  this  companion  as  incongruous,  but  I  think 
unjuftly.  Warwick,  compares  the  languid  blows  of  his  foldiers  to  th* 
lazy  ftrokes  which  the  wings  of  the  owl  give  to  the  air  in  its  flight 
which  is  remarkably  flow.     Mason. 

In  the  fubfequent  line  the  old  play  more  elegantly  reads— -Or Eke  a» 
idlt  thresher,  fcc.    Malojje. 
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•  War.  Some  fix  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the  foldiers  : 
nd  for  your  brother, — he  was  lately  fent 
rom  your  kind  aunt,  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  4, 
With  aid  of  foldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
£/V£.'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled: 
ft  have  I  heard  his  praifes  in  purfuit, 
t  ne'er,  till  now,  his  fcandal  of  retire. 
Wmr.  Nor  now  my  fcandal,  Richard,  doft  thou  hear : 
r  thou  (halt  know,  this  ftrong  right  hand  of  mine 
j* pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
id  wring  the  awful  fcepter  from  his  Aft; 
ere  he  at  famous  and  as  bold  in  war, 
he  is  fam'd  for  mildnefs,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick:  blame  me  not; 
is  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  fpcak. 
t,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
all  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  fteel, 
id  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
unb'ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  r 
r  (hall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
ell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  f 
for  the  laft,  fay — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 
War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  feek  you  out ; 
md  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague, 
ittend  me,  lords.     The  proud  infulting  queen, 
Vith  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland  S 

4  —  be  toai  lately  Tent 

From  your  kind  auntt  Jutckift  «/  B*rgm*4jf  &c.]  Thif  circnm- 
ance  11  not  warranted  by  hiftory.  Clarence  and  Qlecefter  (at  tpey 
tie  afterwards  created)  were  fent  into  Flanders  immediately  after  the 
ittk  of  Wakefield,  and  did  not  return  till  their  brother  Edward  got 
tfeffion  of  the/  crown.  Befides,  Clarence  was  not  now  more  than 
vette  years  old. 

Ifabel  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  whom  Shakfpeare  calls  the  duke's 
Ut,  was  daughter  of  John  J.  Icing  of  Portugal  f>y  PhUippa  of  Lan- 
afar,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  They  were  therefore  00 
we  than  third  coufios.     Anonymous. 

s—  haught  Northumberland,]  So,  Grafton  in  his  Qbrcnkle  fays, 
1.417 :  «<  ..the  lord  Henry  Percy,  whom  the  Scottes  for  his  taut  and 
raiiant  courage  called  fir  Henry  Hotfpurre."     Pbrct. 

The  word  Is  common  to  many  writerf  J    AUrlrw,  Kfdt  Sec, 

Stketsks. 

U  3  And, 
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And>  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds, 

Have  wrought  the  eafy-melting  king,  like  wax*. 

He  fwore  confent  to  your  fucceffion, 

His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 

And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 

To  fruftrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  betide 

May  make  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

'  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thoufand  ftrong  7t 

Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myfelf, 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March* 

Amoneft  the  loving  Welihmen  canft  procure, 

'  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thoufand* 

Why,  Via  I  to  London  will  we  march  amain  ; 

And  once  again  beftride  our  foaming  deeds, 

'  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our.  foes  ! 

But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick  fpwfa 
Ne'er  majf  he  live  tp  fee  a  fun~(hine  day, 
'  That  cries— Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  flay. 

Ed<w.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  moulder  will  1  lejti; 

•  And  when  thou  fail'ft,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Muft  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke. of  Yorkj 

•  The  next  decree  is,  England's  royal  throne  : 
For  king  of  England  (halt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pafs  along  ; 

And  he,  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
'  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head* 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague,— 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
'But  found  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  talk. 

6  — •  the  eajj-mtlting  king,  like  wax.]  So,  again  in  this  play,  oftk* 
Lady  Grey  : 

"  As  red  as  fire  $  nay*  then  her  wax  muft  melt/*  John!©** 

7  —  is  thirty  tbnjand  ftrong :]    Thus  the  folio.     The  old  pUj 
reads— 

*'  Their  power,  I  guefs  them  fif tie  thoufand  ftrong.** 
A  little  lower  the  fame  piece  has— tight  and  ftrty  tbwjttnd. 

MalouI* 

•  Rich 
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ich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as  ftecl, 
thou  haft  (hewn  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 
ine  to  pierce  it,— or  to  give  thee  mine. 
hu.  Then  ftrike  up,  drums ;  —  God,  snd  faint 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*•  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
;  The  duke  of  Norfolk  fends  you  word  by  me, 
leen  is  coming  with  a  puiflant  hoft ; 
•aves  your  company  for  fpeedy  counfel. 
isr.  Why  then  it  forts ',  brave  warriors :  Let's  away. 

[Exennt. 

SCENE     II. 

Before  York. 

King  Henry,  S>ueen  Margaret,  tie  frinaef 
es,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland,  <witk 

for.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of 

York. 
r*s  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy, 
Might  to  be  encompafs'd  with  your  crown : 

not  the  objedt  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their 
wreck  ;— 

this  fight,  it  irks  my  v^ry  foul.— 
Did  revenge,  dear  God!  'tis  not  my  fault, 
ittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 
.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
innfulpity,  muit  be  laid  afide. 
om  do  lions  call  their  gentle  looks  ? 

the  beait  that  would  ufurp  their  den. 

hand  is  that,  the  foreft  bear  doth  lick  ? 

y  then  it  forts,]  Why  then  things  ire  *•  they  Aoold  be. 

Johnson* 
1  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608 1  <<  •—  thy  lo?t  (hail  f$rt  to 
>py  facet,  at  thou  thyfelf  doft  leek  for."    Stirtkms. 

U4  Not 
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Not  his,  that  fpoils  her  young  before  her  face* 

Who  'fcapes  the  lurking  ferpent's  mortal  fting  r 

Not  he,  that  fets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 

The  fmalleft  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 

*  And  doves  will  peck,  in  fafeguard  of  their  Brood* 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 

Thou  fmiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  fon  a  king, 

And  raife  his  iflue,  like  a  loving  (ire ; 

Thou,  being  a  king,  bleft  with  a  goodly  fon, 

Didft  yield  confent  to  difinherit  him,  ' 

'  Which  argued  thee  a  moil  unloving  father. 

Unreafonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

Who  hath  not  feen  them  (even  with  thofe  wings 

'  Which  fometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight) 

Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  neft,  '  • 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

For  fhame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent  \ 

Were  it  not  pitv,  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lofe  his  Dirth-righc  by  his  father's  fault ; 

And  long  hereafter  fay  unto  his  child,— 

What  my  gnat-grandfather  and  grandfire  got, 

My  carelefs  father  fondly  ga*ve  aivay  P 

Ah,  what  a  (bame  were  this  !  Look  on  the  boy  ; 

And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promifeth ' 

Succefsful  fortune,  fteel  thy  melting  heart, 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  //**.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
*  But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didft  thou  never  hear,— 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  fuccefs  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  fon, 
Whole  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell 9  ? 
I'll  leave  my  fon  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  ! 

•  Wb'ft  father,  &c]  Alluding  to  a  common  proverb  : 

£/*//?  tbt  (btidwboftfatbtr  m*t  to  tbt  dtvii.    Johnson. 

F< 
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IJor  all  the  reft  is  held  at  fuch  a  rate, 

*  As  brings  a  thoufand  fold  more  care  to  keep, 
€  Than  in  pofleffion  any  jot  of  pleafure.— 

Ah,  coufin  York !  'would  thy  heft  friends  did  know, 
'  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

'  £>.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  op  your  fpirits  ;  our  foes  are 
nigh, 
f  And  this  toft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. ' 
'  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  fon ; 
'  Uniheath  your  fword,  and  dub  him  prefently,— 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arife  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  leffon,— Draw  thy  fword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
Pll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  fpoken  like  a  toward  prince* 

Enter  a  MeiTenger. 
Me/.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readinefs : 

*  Jtpr9  with  a  band  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 

'  Darraign  *  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand, 

Clif.  I  would,  your  highnefs  would  depart  the  field  ; 
The  queen  hath  bed  fuccefs  when  you  are  abfent  *. 
r  9.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

K.  Zfcjt.Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  I'll  ftay. 

North.  Be  it  with  refolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  thefe  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  thofe  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Uniheath  your  fword,  good  father;  cry,  Saint  George! 

J  Darraign—]  That  11,  Range  your  hoft,  put  your  hoft  in  order. 

Johnson. 
Chaucer,  Skclton,  and  Spenfcr,  ufe  this  word*     The  quartos  read 
—Prepare your  hatttti,  dqc.     Stiitim. 

%  — when  you  art  abfent.]  So,  Hall:  "  Happy  was  the  queene in 
her  two  battayls,  but  unfortunate  was  the  king  in  al  his  enterprifes  $ 
/or  where  his  perfon  was  prefent,  the  vi&orie  fledde  e?er  from  him  to 
the  other  parte,"    Henry  VI.  foU  C.    Malom. 

March, 
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March.    J?»/*r  Edward,  George,  Richard,  W^'*« 
wick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and Solditrs. 

•  Eeku.  Now,  pcrjurMHenry !  wilt  thou  kneel  fbrgr*C«> 
«  And  fet  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 

•  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field? 

4J.  Mar.  Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  infuhrag  boy! 

•  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 

*  Before  thy  fovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 

Ed<w.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  fhould  bow  his  knee; 

1  was  adopted  heir  by  his  confent s : 

Since  when4,  his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear. 
You— that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown,-*- 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  aft  of  parliament, 
'  To  blot  out  me,  and  pot  his  own  fon  in. 

<  Clif.  And  reafon  too  ;  - 
Who  fhoakl  fucceed  the  father,  but  the  fon  ?  . 

«  Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ?— O,  I  cannot  fpeak! 

*  CUf.  Ay,  crook-back;  here  I  (land,  toaniwer  thee^ 

*  Or  any  he  the  proudeft  of  thy  fort. 

£/V£.'Twasyou  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it  not  f 
CUf.  Ay>  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  fatisfy*d. 
Rich.  For  God's  fake,  lords,  give  fignal  to  the  fight. 

*  Jam  bis  king,  madhtJbwM  bow  bis  knee; 
J  vws  adoptod  btir  by  bis  conjent : 

S'tntt  wben9  bis  eatb  is  broke  j]  Edward's  ailment  is  founded  on 
the  following  article  in  the  compact  entered  into  by  Henry  and  the 
duke  of  York,  which  the  author  found  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  tat  whit* 

2  believe  made  no  part  of  that  agreement  t  "  Provided  atwaye,  that  if 
the  king  did  clofely  or  apertly  ftudye  or  go  about  to  breaks  or  alter  this 
agreement,  or  to  corapaft  or  imagine  the  death  or  diftnt&iou  of  ths 
fayde  duke  or  his  bloud,  then  he  toforftt  tbt  eroxune,  and  the  duke  of 
Yorke  to  take  it."  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  article*  of  the  com* 
pad,  the  duke  having  been  killed  at  Wakefield,  his  eldeft  fon  would 
have  now  a  title  to  the  crown.     Maloki. 

♦  Sfottwbtn,  &c.]  The  quartos  give  the  remainder  of  this  fpeeca) 
to  Clarence,  and  read: 

To  blot  eur  brother  o*t,  &c  Stiiviks* 
Here  is  another  variation  of  the  fame  kihd  with  thole  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  play,  which  could  not  have  arifen  from 
a  transcriber  or  printer.— Though  Shak()>eare  gave  the  whole  of  this 
fpeech  to  Edward  by  fubftituting  pit  for  brother,  the  fame  division  which 
is  found  in  the  quarto,  is  inadvertently  retained  in  the  folio.  Mai,  on  *. 
4  War. 
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War.  What  fay'ft  thou*  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 
crown  r 

'  4£»  Mar. Why,  how  now,  long-ton  gu'd  Warwick?  dare 

you  fpeak? 
iThen  you  and  I  met  at  faint  Alban's  laft,  % 

roor  legs  did  better  fervice  than  .year  hands  f . 

War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis  thine* 

Clif.  Vou  faid  To  much  before,  and  yet  yon  fled. 

War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me  thence. 

'  iV*r/£.No,nor  your  manhood,  that  durft  make  you  flay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently  $— 
treakoff  the  parley ;  for  fcarce  I  can  refrain 
Hhe  execution  of  my  big-fwoln  heart 
Jpon.  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  flew  thy  father ;  Call'ft  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  daftard,  and  a  treacherous  coward, 
U  ihou  didft  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
kit,  ere  fun-fet,  I'll  make  thee  curfe  the  deed. 

*  Jf.  Htn.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear  me 
fpeak. 

£.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  elfe  hold  clofe  thy  lips. 

K.  Hen.  1  pr'ythee,  give  nojimits  to  my  tongue  ; 

am  a  king,,  and  privileg'd  to  fpeak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting  here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  ft£U. 

Jfc/V£.Then,  executioner,  unftieath  thyfword: 
fry  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  refolv'd  6, 
'  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

«  Ed<w.  Say,  Henry,  (hall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thoofand  men  have  broke  their  fads  to-day, 
That  ne'er  (hall  dine,  unlefs  thou  yield  the  crown. 
War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head; 
For  York  in  juftice  puts  his  armour  on. 

€  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  fays  is  right, 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

5  Tmr  lews  did  letter  fervice  than  your  bands. 1  An  allufion  to  the 

proverb,  "  One  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands."  Stbkvins. 

•  —  /  am  rtfolvd,]  It  it  my  firm  pcrfuaiion  $  I  am  no  longer  in 

folbt.     JoHMtOM* 

Rich. 
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Rich.  Whoever  got  thee  *9  there  thy  mother  ftands  ; 
for,  well  I  wot,  thou  haft  thy  mother's  tongue* 

4J.  Mart  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  fire,  npr  dam  ; 
Butlike  a  foul  mif-fhapen  fligmatick 7, 
JAark'd  by  the  deftinies  to  be  avoided, 
4  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  fHngs1. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  Englilhgilt9, 
Whofe  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(A*  tf  a  chinnel  (hould  be  call'd  the  fca1,) 

•  Sham'ft  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 

*  To  let  thy  tongue  dete&  thy  bafe-born  heart*  ? 

Ed<w.  A  wifp  of  ftraw 3  were  worth  a  thoufand  crownsj 

T< 

•  Rich.  JVhoeytr  got  thee,  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  fpeech  it  errone 
©ofly  afiigned  to  Warwick.  The  anfwer  thews  that  it  belongs  to  Rick 
ard,  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the  old  play.     Maloni. 

7  — •nt^tffrjiftigtnatick,]  See  p.  248,  n.  5.    Malomi. 

*  —  lizards'  dreadful  ftings,']  Thus  the  folio*  The  quartos  htvt 
this  variation  t— or  lizards*  fainting  looks* 

This  is  the  fecond  time  that  Shakfpcare  has  armed  the  lizard  (whid 
In  reality  has  no  fuch  defence)  with  a  fting  j  but  great  powers  feem  to 
have  been  imputed  to  its  looks.    -So,  in  Noah's  FUod,  by  DfaytosVs 
"  The  lizard  (huts,  up  his \  Jbart-figbted  eyes, 
«  Amongft  the  ferpents,  and  there  fadly  lies,*'    St ii vims, 
9  —  g»lt,]  Gilt  is  a  fuperflcial  covering  of  gold.     Stsstbns.     : 
1  (As  if  a  channel  (hould  be  calleti  tbe  /*>,)]  A  channel  in  our  au< 
trior's  time  fignirkd  what  we  now  call  a  kennel.    So,  in  Stowe's  Cbr* 
sticle,  quarto,  160  c,  p.  1148:  <f  —  fuch  a  liorme  of  nine  happened  ai 
London,  as  the  like  of  long  time  could  not  be  remembered;  where- 
through, the  channels  of  the  citie  fuddenly  rirtng,**  &c.     Again,  11 
K.  Henry  IP*  P.  II.  "  -r  quoit  him  into  the  channel."     Maloki. 
*>*Zolct  thy  tongue,  &c.1  To  fliew  thy  meannefs  of  birth  by  the  inde 
cency  of  language  with  which  thou  raileftat  my  deformity.   JopKsoff 
Inilead  of  this  line,  the  old  play  has—  *    * 

To -parly  thus  with  England's  lawful  heirs.     Ma  lone. 
3  A  teifp  offiraxo—"]  It  appears  from  the  following  pa flag e  in  Tho 
mas  Drant's  translation  of  the  fevenlh  fatire  of  Horace,  1567,  that  1 
nuijfe  was  the  punifhment  of  a  fcold : 

«<  So  perfy te  and  exa&e  a  fcoulde,  that  women  mighte  geve  place 
"  Whofe  tailing  tongues  had  won  a  tt/iffe^*  Sec,  Stixvkki 
See  alfo  Naflie's  Apology  of  Pierce  Pennileffey  1593  :  "  Why,  tho« 
errant  butter- whore,  thou  cotquean  and  fcrattop  of  f colds  t  wilt  thoi 
never  leave  afflicling  a  dead  carcafle  ?  continually  read  the  rhetorjcl 
lecture  of  Ramme- Alley  }  a  noifpe,  a  iu\ffet  you  kitchin-^uffe  wrang 
ler.%>  Again,  in  A  Dialogue  between  John  and  Joneftrinting  tcho'/Bai 
«**/*<  2fr*f*Vij«-»Pi.BAsuiBs  or  Poitiy,  fcl.  U  no  date  : 

!«  Goo 
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*Xo  make  this  fhamelefs  callet  know  herfelf*.*— 
^  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thonf 
^  Although  thy  hufband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
^  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
**  fiy  chat  falfe  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
*  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
-And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  fioop  ; 
And,  had  he  match' d  according  to  his  ftate, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  fire  with  his  bridal  day ; 

•  Even  then  that  fun-fhine  brew'd  a  fhower  for  him* 
•That  wafh'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  fedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

'  For  what  hath  broach  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride? 
Hadft  thou  been  meek,  our  title  flill  had  flept; 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  flipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

*  Geo.  But,  when  we  faw  our  fun-fhine  made  thy  fpring> 
c  And  that  thy  fummcr  bred  us  no  increafe 5, 
We  fet  the  axe  to  thy  ufurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  fomething  hit  ourfelves, 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  fince  we  have  begun  to  ftrike, 

'  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 

**  Good  gentle  Jone,  with-holde  thy  hands, 

"  This  once  let  me  entreat  thee, 
««  And  make  me  promife,  never  more 

<«  That  thou  malt  mind  to  beat  me  ; 
44  For  feare  tbcu  wean  the  -wifpe,  good  wife, 

"  And  make  our  neighbour!  ride—".     Malowk. 

4  T«  make  tbisjbame/efs  callet  kaeiv  berfelfJ]  Csllet,  a  lewd  woman, 
a  drab,  perhapt  (o  called  from  the  French  ca/ote,  which  vrat  a  fort  of 
head-drefi  worn  by  country  girls.   See Glojf.  to Urrft  Chaucer,  Gitr. 

5  «-«i/iw  •ur  fnn-jbine  made  tbyfprimg, 

And  that  thy  jummtr  bred  art  no  increafe,']  When  we  faw  that 
by  favouring  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that  we  received 
ao  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  favour,  we  then  re- 
folved  to  defrroy  thee,  and  determine  to  try  fome  other  meant,  though 
•ar Erft  efforts  have  failed.  Johnson. 
The  quartos  read : 

But  when  we  faw  our  fummer  brought  thee  gain, 

And  that  the  haroft  brought  «•  ao  iacrcsic*    St* i  vi n  v 

Or 
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Or  bath'd  thv  growing  with  our  heated  bloods* 
Ed<w.  And,  in  this  refolution,  I  defy  thee  % 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference, 
Since  thou  deny'ft  the  gentle  king  to  fpeak.— - 
Sound  trumpets  I— let  our  bloody  colours  ware  !«-* 
And  either  victory,  or  clfe  a  grave. 
3J.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Ed<w.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we'll  no  longer  flay  : 
Thefe  words  will  coft  ten  thoufand  lives  to  day.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    m. 

A  JUld  of  battle  between  Towton  and  Saxton  in  York* 
fhire. 

Alarums.     Exeurfions.     £a/tr  Warwick. 

9  War.  Forfpcnt  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
For  ftrokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  ftrong-knit  finews  of  their  ftrength* 

•  And,  fpight  of  fpight,  needs  muft  I  reft  a  while. 

Enter  Edward,  running. 

Ed<w.  Smile,  gentle  heaven !  or  ftrike,  ungentle  death! 

•  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  fun  is  clouded* 

War,  How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  George. 

*  Ceo.  Our  hap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair  7; 

•  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 

•What 

*  Smile,  i«ntle  btsven  !  Set.]  Thus  the  folio.  Jaftead  of  theft  lift*** 
the  quartos  give  the  following : 

Smile,  gentle  heavens,  or  ftrike,  ungentle  death, 

That  we  may  die  unlefs  we  gain  the  day  ! 

What  fatal  ftar  malignant  frowns  from  heaven 

Upon  the  harmlefs  line  of  York's  true  houfe  r     Sni  vtHS* 
7  Our  bap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair;]  Milton  fcera*  to  have 
copied  this  line : 

**  ■         Thus  repuls'd,  tur  final  hope 

"  Ufiatdtftairr     Maloni. 
Out  hap  h  hfs9  dec.}  Thus  the  folio*    The  qtartot  thus  t 

Come 
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f  What  counfel  give  you  ?  whither  (hall  we  fly  ? 
<  EJ<w.  Bootlefs  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings; 

*  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  fhunpurfuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

*  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hail  thou  withdrawn  thy-. 

felf?  • 

•  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirfty  earth  hath  drunk*, 

'  Broach'! 

Come,  brother,  come,  let's  to  the  field  again, 
For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day : 
Then  let  us  hack  to  cheer  our  fainting  troops, 
Left  they  retire  now  we  h&ve  left  the  field. 

War*  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope  of  gaod  T+ 

*  Tby  brother's  blood  the  tblrjiy  earth  bstb  drunk,]  The  old  play  (at 
Theobald  has  obfenred)  applies  this  defcriptioa  to  the  death  of  Salis- 
bury, contrary  to  the  truth  of  hi  (lory,  (or  that  nobleman  was  taken 
priJbner  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pom« 
fret.  But  both  Hall  and  Holinihed,  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  relate 
me  circnmftance  on  which  this  fpeech  as  exhibited  in  the  /*/?•,  it 
founded  $  and  from  the  latter  our  author  undoubtedly  took  it.  "  Tta 
Lord  Fitzwalter  [who  had  been  ftationed  to  keep  the  pafs  of  Ferry* 
bridge]  Jiearing  the  noife,  [made  by  Lord  Clifford  and  a  body  of  light* 
Aoriemen,  who  attacked  by  furprixe  the  party  ftationed  at  the  bridge,] 
fotainely  rofe  out  of  his  bedde,  and  unarmed,  with  a  pollax  in  his 
saade,  thinking  that  it  had  bin  a  fraye  amongft  his  men,  came  downe 
to  apaeaie  the  fame,  but  ere  he  knew  what  the  matter  ment,  he  was 
flsisc,  a*d  with  him  the  iaflardof  Salilbury,  brotbtr  t$  the  trU  tfWer. 
y»\cky  a  valiant  young  gentleman,  and  of  great  audacitic.'*  Holinftied, 
P>66a-  Jn  this  action  at  Ferrybridge,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of 
Much  146  J,  the  day  before  the  great  battle  of  Towton,  Lord  Clifford 
was  killed.  The  author  of  this  play  has  blended  the  two  actions  to- 
gether.   Maioni. 

Tbj  hrctbtr'g  blowi,  Sec]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  which  is  printed, 
Be*  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  play,  from  the  folio,  the  quartos  give  that 
Moving  1 

Thy  noh\tfstbtr  in  the  thickeft  throngs 

Cry'd  ftill  for  Warwick,  his  thrice  valiant  fon  } 

Until  with  thoufand  fwords  he  was  befct, 

And  many  wounds  made  in  his  aged  breaft. 

And,  as  he  tottering  fat  upon  his  fleed, 

He  waft  his  hand  to  me,  and  cried  aloud, 

Richard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  fon  r 

And  ftill  he  cried,  Warwick,  revenge  my  death  ! 

And  with  thefe  words  he  tumbled  off  his  horfe  3 

And  to  the  noble  Salilbury  gave  up  the  ghoft«    Stbstihs. 

It 
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«  Broach'd  with  the  ftecly  point  of  Clifford's  lancer*^, 
«  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cry'd,— 

*  Like  to  a  difinal  clangor  heard  from  far,— 

*  Warwick,  revenge!  brother,  revenge  mj death  f 
4  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  fteeds, 

*  That  ftain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  fmoking  blood, 

*  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghoft. 

'  War,  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blo9* 
1*11  kill  my  horfe,  becaufe  I  will  not  fly  *. 

*  Why  Hand  we  like  foft-hcarted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  lofles,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  ; 

*  And  look  upon  *,  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jeft  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 

*  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

*  I'll  never  paufe  again,  never  fland  dill, 

'  'Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  thefe  eyes  of  mine4; 

*  Or  fortune  given  me  meafure  of  revenge. 

Ed<w.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine; 

*  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  foul  to  thine  *• — 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rife  from  the  earth's  cold  face* 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  fetter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings ! 

It  is  here  only  ricceflary  to  refer  to  forme*  notes  on  fimilar  rariat** 
See  p.  127,  n.  2;  p.  233,  n.  3  j  p.  140,  n.8;  p.  101,  n.  »}  £•*' 
a.  6.     Maloni. 

9  til  kill  my  borfe,  becaufe  I  will  net  fly  J]  From  HaH,  Henry  ^ 
p.  102  s  "  When  the  Earle  of  Warwicke  was  en  formed  of  this  I#* 
he,  lyke  a  man  defperate,  mounted  on  his  hackeney,  and  came  W 
ing  to  king  Edward,  faying,  S>  r,  I  pray  God  have  mercie  •(  tt" 
foules,  which  in  the  beginning  of  your  enterprise  hath  loft  their  Ur* 
and  becaufe  I  fee  no  fuccours  of  the  world,  1  remit* the- vengeance  * 
punifliment  to  God,  our  creator  and  redemer  }  and,  with  that  ligb* 
doune,  and  Jlrw  bis  borjt  witb  bis  fwourdtr  laying,  let  him  flee  tfr 
wyl,  for  furely  1  wil  tarye  with  him  tjjaj  will  tarye  with  me;  f 
luffed  the  croffe  of  his  fwourde."     Maloni. 

*  And  look  upon,]  And  are  mere  f  Deflators.  So,  in  the  W\nt* 
Tah,  Vol.  IV.  p.  200,  where  I  idiy  fufpe&ed  fome  corruption  in  t 
text: 

•*  And  look  on  alike.*1     Ma  lone. 

1  And  in  tbis  vow  do  chain  my  foul  to  tbitie^—']  Thus  the  fbl 
The  quarto  as  follows : 

*«  And  in  tbgt  vow  now  join  my  foul  to  tbetS*    Stiiviki 

f  Bcfeechi 
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leeching  thee*, — if  with  thy  will  it  ftands, 

t&at  to  my  foes  this  body  mud  be  prey, — 

e*  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 

rad  give  fweet  paflage  to  my  iinful  foul  !— 

ow,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 

ejre-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

'Hicb.  Brother,   give  me  thy  hand;  —  and,  gentle 

Warwick, 
et  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  :*— 
»  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 
^hat  winter  mould  cut  off  our  fpring-time  fo. 
1  War.  Away,  away  !  Once  more,  fweet  lords,  farewel. 
c  Gf».  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops  : 
\nd  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  flay ; 
Ad  call  them  pillars,  that  will  (land  to  us  ; 
\nd,  if  we  thrive,  promife  them  fuch  rewards 
4s  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breafts  ; 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory.— 
Pore-flow  no  longer 3,  make  we  hence  amain  4. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE 

k  Mt/tecbhg  thee,-*]  That  is,  befeeching  the  di fine  power.  Shak- 
are  in  new-forming  this  fpeech  may  feem,  at  the  flrft  view  of  it,  to 
remade  itobfeure,  by  placing  this  line  immediately  after,— u  Thou 
temp,"  &c. 

What  I  have  now  obferved  is  founded  on  a  fuppofition  that  the 
*ls  "Tbo*  ftttermpj*  Sec,  are  applied  to  Warwick,  ait  they  appear 
be  in  the  old  play*  However,  our  author  certainly  intended  to 
itte  from  it,  and  to  apply  this  defcription  to  the  deity  j  and  this  ia 
*her  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  obfervation  already  made  relative 
the  variations  between  thefe  pieces  and  the  elder  dramas  on  which 
y  were  formed.     In  the  old  play  the  fpeech  runs  thus  i 

Lord  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knees  with  thine, 

And  in  that  vow  now  join  my  foul  to  thee, 

Thou  fetter-up  and  pulIer*down  of  kings  :-* 

Vouchfafe  a  gentle  victory  to  us, 

Or  let  us  die  before  we  loofe  the  day  1 
lie  laft  two  lines  are  certainly  here  addrefled  to  the  deity ;  but  the 
eding  line,  notwithstanding  the  anachronifm,  feems  to  be  addrefled 
Warwick.     Malomi. 

Fore. flow  no  Uager^/To  fore-JJrw  is  to  be  dilatory,  to  loiter.  So, 
be  Batt'.t  *f  Ali***r>  "l 504 1  t 

01.  VI.  ^  X  •« Why, 
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SCENE      IV. 

The  fame.     Another  part  of  t hi  field. 
Exeurfions.     Enter  Richard,  and  Clifford*" 

«  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  finglcd  thee  alone  TJF*^  * 
*  Suppofe,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
«  And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
<  Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone  : 
This  is  the  hand,  that  flabb'd  thy  father  York; 
And  this  the  hand,  that  flew  thy  brother  Rutland  ;  s 

And  here's  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  thefe  hands,  that  flew  thy  fire  and  brother* 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyfelf ; 
And  fo,  have  at  thee. 

[They  fight.    Warwick  enters  ;  Clifford  jfl«» 

"  Why,  king  Sebaftian,  wilt  thou  novt  fir efbw  7" 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  1 598  : 

«  Ftrtflow  no  time  j    fwect  Lancafter,  left  match*** 

Stiitink 

4  —  make  toe  btntt  amain,"]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  two  proceeds*^ 
Speeches,  we  have  in  the  old  play  the  following  : 

Geo,  Then  let  us  hafte  to  chearc  the  fouldierV  hearts* 
And  call  them  pilfers  that  will  (land  to  us, 
And  highly  promife  to  remunerate 
Their  truftie  fcrvicc  in  thefe  dangerous  warres* 

Rich.  Come,  come  away,  and  ftand  not  to  debata*- 
Tor  yet  is  hope  of  fortune  good  enough. 
Brothers,  give  me  your  handes,  and  let  us  part, 
And  take  our  leaves  untill  we  meete  againe; 
Where  ere  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
Now  1  that  never  wept,  now  melt  in  woe, 
To  fee  thefe  dire  miwaps  continue  fo. 
Warwick,  farewell. 

War.  Away,  away  ;  once  more,  fweet  lords,  farewell*. 

Malonii 

5  Nenu9  Clifcrd,  I  have  Jinked  tbet  aUnt :  &c.]  Thus  the  fotft* 
The  quartos  thus : 

Now,  Clifford,  for  York  and  young  Rutland's  death, 

This  thirty  fword,  that  longs  to  drink  thy  blood, 

Shall  lop  thy  limbs,  and  flice  thy  curfed  heart, 

*V or  to  revenge  the  murders  thou  haft  ma<Jc»    S  T  t  x  v  r  n  s. 

4  *  Mkh* 
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¥Sicb.  Nay,  Warwick,  fingle  out  Tome  other  chace ; 
r  I  myfelf  wilt  hunt  this  wolf  to  death*.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE     V. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

jfJarum.     Enter  King  Henry. 
JT.  Hen  .This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war  7, 
'ben  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 
^hat  time  the  fhepherd,  blowing  of  his  naih  *, 
-an  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night* 
few  fways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  tea, 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  * 
Now  fways  it  that  way,  like  the  felf-famc  fea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fnry  of  the  wind : 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then,  the  wind ; 

*  Nty,  Warwick,  ftc]  We  have  had  two  very  fimilar  tinea  in  the 
ceding  play,  p.  1491 

"  Hold,  Warwick,  feck  thee  out  Tome  other  chace  j 

"  For  I  myfelf  muft  hunt  this  deer  to  death.** 
fct p.  301 1  n.  9.     Malonx, 
ttu  battle  fares  like  to  tbt  mornings  ivdr,  fcc.l  Infoad  0f  this 
refHng  fpeech,  the  quartos  exhibit  only  the  following  t 

Oh  gracious  God  of  heaven,  look  down  on  us, 

And  fet  fomc  ends  to  thefe  i  nee  flan*  griefs  ! 

How  like  a  maftlefs  (hip  upon  the  feas, 

This  woeful  battle  doth  continue  frill, 

Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  fide  driven  | 

And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  will  fall. 

Oh,  would  my  death  might  May  thefe  civil}*™  *  ! 

Would  I  had  never  reign'd,  nor  ne'er  been  king ! 

Margaret  and  Clifford  chide  me  from  the  field, 

Swearing  they  had  beft  faccefs  when  1  was  thence. 

Wovld  Ood  that  I  were  dead,  fo  all  were  well  j 

Or,  would  my  crown  fuffice,  I  weie  content 

T*  yield  it  them,  and  life  a  private  life  ! 
h*  lending  thought  in   both  thefe   fottloquies  is  borrowed  from 
oihed,  p.  665  :— '«  This  deadly  conflict  continued  ten  hours  in 
»ttuM  fate  of  vi&orie,  uncertainty  heaving  and  fetting  on  both 
/•  Sec.    Steivins. 
—  tbt  fbtpberd)  blowing  of  bit  mri/i,]  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lofl  1 

"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

•*  And  Dick  tittjbefberd  blows  bis  uailt—"    Max. OKI. 
r*e  quarto  1600,  printed  by  W.  W.  readi— trad  Jan. 

X  Z  g  Now, 


**  the  better ,  then,  *££  to  breaft, 

.  "How,  ontine»teviaorS'  brea       d; 

.  Both  t»gB^|onqueror,  nw  c°^ 

«  Vet  neither  con^ rf  t^,  te»        down 

*  Here^«GoAwiW,  theft tj £U«brd  too, 

#  To  whom  ^™* queen.  *»»  .  rwearw8  w>w'         .„ 

•  To  fit  upon  *  Aials  qua*nt  y.Kow  they  *»  • 
.  To  carve  out  ^Vinute*  bow      ^eteS 

•^^Stethebourf^S^, 
.  How  man} L  hours  bnng  about  „ 

♦  How  maRy  *£"  wiU  nnifo  up wi   Uve. 

•  Sow  many  %  a  mortal  »an£Je  tU  u»« 
.  How  manyy «  then  to 

*t*btr'b" 'J   tUtb» hoW""  MAt0 
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2  So  many  years  ere  I  (hall  fheer  the  fleece ' : 
11  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 

*  Paft  over*  td  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  lweet !  how  lovely  I 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bulh  a  fweeter  fhade 

*  To  fhepherds,  looking  on  their  filly  flieep, 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

%  To  kings,  that  fear  their  fubjecV  treachery? 

*  O,  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thoufand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude,— the  fhepherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  deep  under  a  freih  tree's  (hade, 
%  All  which  fecure  and  fweetly  he  enjoys, 
*Xi  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

His  viands  fparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
?  -His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 
"When  care,  miitruit,  and  treafon  wait  on  him* 

4f*9ru*t.     Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  bis  Father,  drag- 
ging in  the  dead  hedy4. 

&o*.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  no -body.— 
""X'his  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  flew  in  fight, 
^fay  be  poflefled  with  fome  (lore  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
^fay  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
[  "To  fome  man  elfe,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 
VHio's  this? — O  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
"Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 

*  S§  many  yeart  er$  I /ball  Jbeer  tbt  flttct  :1  i.  c.  the  yean  which 
ftkuft  elapfe  between  the  time  of  the  yeaning  of  thfe  ewes,  and  the  Iambi 
arriving  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  admit  of  being  (horn;  Mr.  Rowe  changed 
ytgrs  to  months  ;  which  was  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors  J  ant 
sVthe  next  line  inferted  the  word  weeks,  not  obfervingthar  tarr*  is  tiled 
tflere,  and  throughout  thin  fpeech,  as  a  ditty  11  able.  Tears  is  in  that 
liatf  likewife  ufed  as  a  word  of  two  fyllables.  M alone. 
•  -4  Eater  a  Son,  6ft.]  Thefe  two  horrible  incidents  are  fele&ed  ts> 
fktw  the  innumerable  calamities  of  civil  war.    Johnson.  c 

In  the  battle  of  Conitantine  and  Maxeniius,  by  Raphael,  thefecond 
of  thefe  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  fimilax  occafioiu    Steevens. 

X  3  «  O  heavy 
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'  O  heavy  times,  begetting  fuch  events ! 

*  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  prefs'd  forth  ; 

*  My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
'  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  prefs'd  by  his  mailer  ^ 

*  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life* 

*  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.— 
'  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  !— 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  I— 

*  My  tears  (hall  wipe  away  thefe  bloody  marks  ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fi3 
'  K.t  Ht*.  O  piteous  fpe&acle !  O  bloody  times s   S 

WhilH  lions  war.  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

*  Poor  harmlefs  lambs  abide  their  enmity.— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear  ? 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyest  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grfr 

Enter  a  Father,  ivho  has  killed  his  Sen,  with  the  &*4z 

his  arms,  ^  .m 

*  Fath.  Thou  that  fo  ftoutly  haft  refifted  me, 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  haft  any  gold; 

*  For  1  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.— 

*  But  let  me  fee  : — is  this  our  foe  man's  face  ? 
'  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  fon !— 


S 


5  0  fiuous  JpcHacU !  tec]  In  the  old  play  the  king  docs  notfsttl* 
till  both  the  ion  and  the  father  have  appeared,  and  fpoken,  andtkw 
the  fallowing  words  are  attributed  to  him,  out  of  which  Shakfpeare  has 
lorinvd  two  diftintt  fpeeches : 

Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  common  grief! 
Whilft  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Voor  lambs  do  feel  •  he  rigour  of  their  wraths. 
The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  liis  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  liming  houfes. 
Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  other  perifli, 
For,  if  you  drive,  ten  thoufand  lives  mult  penih.     Maloni. 
•  And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  overcharged  with  grief,  The  mean- 
In*  is  here  inaccurately  exprefled.  The  king  intends  to  fay  that  the 
ftatc  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  (hall  be  like  that  of  the  kingdom  in  a  civil 
■W«rr,  all  (hall  be  deftroyed  by  power  formed  within  themfclves. 

Johnson. 

«  Ah, 
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Ii,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
hmw  up  thine  eye ;  fee,  fee,  what  Jhowers  arife  7, 
town  with  the  windy  tempeft  of  my  heart, 
pon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  !— 
,  pity,  God,  this  miferable  age  !— 
'hat  nratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly  *a 
rroiieous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
hit  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 
boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  foon  9, 
nd  nath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late1 ! 
£•  Hen.  Woe  above  woe  !    grief  more  than  common 

grief! 
,  that  my  death  would  flay  thefe  ruthful  cLccds  !— 
*  T*ly>  Pltv>  gentle  heaven,  pity  !— 
c  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

—  what  /bowers  arifc, 

Blown  with  the  -windy  tempejl  of  my  heart,]  Th's  image  had  oc- 

ed  bi  the  preceding  aft : 

•*  For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceffant  /bowers."  StxIvin?. 
What  ftnftagcms,  bow  fell,  bow  buteberly,]  ««  Stratagem/,  A 
:ic  or  fubtle  device  in  war  re,  whereby  the  cnemie  is  often  van- 
led.'1  Bullolcar's  Englijb  Expo/tor,  octavo,  x6x6.  Fiorio  in  his 
an  Dicl.  159S,  defines  Stratagem*,  **  a  policie,  a  wile,  or  wittie 
\nwarre.*'  This  was  undoubtedly  its  ordinary  fenfe  in  our  au- 
'stime,  though  then  and  afterwards  it  was  occafionally  ufed  for 
Tubrie  device  or  policy.  Here  it  hat  unqucftionably  its  ordinary 
fication.     Malum. 

0  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  foon,']  Becaufe  had  he  been 
later,  he  would  not  now  have  been  of  years  to  engage  in  this. 

rel.    Wahiurton. 

And  bath  bereft  thee  of  thy  lift  too  late  !]  Too  late,  without  doubt, 
ns  too  recently.     The  memory  of  thy  virtues  and  thy  haplefs  end  is 
'ecegt,  to  be  thought  of  without  the  deepeft  anguifh.     The  fame 
nt  ex  pre  fli  on  is  found  in  our  author's  Rapeofhutrecet 
<<  O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life, 
«<  Which  Ihc  too  early  and  /es  forrhath  fpill'd." 
ere  late  .clearly  means  lately.    Again,  in  this  third  part  of  King 

rjVl. 

'  <«  Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears." 
gain,  as  Mr.  Toilet  has  obferved,  in  King  Richard  III: 
«*  Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title." 

1  the  old  play  this  and  the  preceding  line  ftand  thus,: 

"  Poor  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late, 

•«  And  hath  b.'reft  thee  of  thv  life  loo  foon."    M  alone* 

X  4  The 
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The  fatal  colours  of  our  driving  houfes : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  Well  refembles  ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  me  thinks,  prefent : 
Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  other  flourifhl 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thoufand  lives  muft  wither  s. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me  •,  and  ne'er  be  fatisfy'd  ? 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  daughter  of  my  fon, 
«  Shed  feas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  fatisfy'd?  ■ 

'  K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country  %   for  thefe  woeful 
chances, 
«  M if- think  the  king,  and  not  be  fatisfy'd? 

«  Son.  Was  ever  ion,  fo  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

'  Fath.  Was  ever  father,  fo  hemoan'd  his  fon  *  ? 

«  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  fo  griev'd  for  fubje&s'  woe  ? 
'  Much  is  your  forrow ;  mine,  ten  times  fo  much. 

9  Son.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill4. 

[Exit,  nuitb  the  b$dy. 

*  Fath.  Thefe  arms  of  mine  (hall  be  thy  winding-fheet ; 

*  —  my  ft  wither.]  The  oU  play  has— muft  ptrijb,  and  I  think  the 
word  iv  it  her  is  more  likely  to  have  been  inadvertently  repeated  by  the 
transcriber,   than  fubftituted  by  Shakfpeare  for  the  former  word. 

Malonk* 

*  How  will  the  country,  &c]  So,  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus  t 

How  will  the  country  now  mifdeem  their  king ! 
Oh,  would  my  death  their  minds  could  fatisfy !. 
To  mif-tbink  is  to  think  ill,  unfavourably.     Stievins. 
This  word,  which  Shakfpeare  fubftituted  for  mijdtem,  he  has  again 
ufed  io  jin'cnj  and  Cleopatra  : 

«'  Be  it  known,  that  we  the  greateft  are  mif-tbouibt9 
"  For  things  that  others  do.*'     Ma  lone. 
*  Take  on  with  me,]  Be  enraged  at  me.     So,  in  a  pamphlet  by  T. 
Naihe,  1592:    "  Some  will  take  on,  like   a  madman,"    &c.     See 
Vol  HI.  p.  75,  n.  8.    Maloni. 

3  // 'a i  ever  fon,  fo  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

Wax  ever father,  Jo  bemoan  d  bis  Jon?]-  The  variation   is  here 
worth  remarking,  form  the  old  play  the  correfponding  lines  are  : 
Was  ever  fon  fo  rude,  his  father's  blood  to  fpill  ? 
Was  ever  father  fo  unnatural,  his  (on  to  kill  ?   Maloni. 
4-  ril  bear  thee  hence,  &c]  Thus  the  folio.     The  old  play  thus  J 
I'll  bear  thee  hence  from  this  accurfed  place, 
Fur  woe  is  to  0269  to  fee  my  father's  face*    Malonx. 

•My 
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*  My  heart,  fweet  boy,  (hall  be  thy  fepulchre  ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  (hall  gd. 

*  My  fighing  bread  ihall  be  thy  funeral  bell $  • 

*  And  io  obfequious  will  thy  father  be  5, 

*  Sad  for  the  lofs  of  thee1,  having  no  more, 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all6  his  valiant  fons. 

I'll  bear  thee  hence  ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  1  mould  not  kill. 

[Exit,  *with  thi  hoif% 
c  K.  If  en.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care, 

*  Here  fils'akirig  more  woeful  than  you  are. 

-Alarums*  ExcurJUns.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Princt 
sf  Wales,  and  Ex e t  e  r . 

•  Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

*  Away  !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  purfuit. 

•  §>*  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord,  towards  Berwick  poft 
\r       amain : 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 

*  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  fight, 

*  With  nry  eyes,  fparkling  for  very  wrath, 

*  And  bloody  fteel  grafp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 

*  Are  at  our -backs  ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them: 

*  Nay,  flay  not  to  expoitulate,  make  fpeed ; 
Or  elfe  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

.  *  K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  fweet  Exeter  | 

€  Not  that  I  fear  to  flay,  but  love  to  go 

4  Whither  the  queon  intends.  Forward ;  away  !  [Exeunt. 

*  And  fo  obfequioui  will  thy  father  he,"]  Obfequioui  is  here  carets! 
ofobfeouies,  or  of  funeral  rites.     Johnson* 

In  the  fame  fenfe  it  it  ufed  in  Hamlet : 

"  to  do  tbfiaukus  forrow."    Stebvf  ns. 

'  Sad/«r  the  loft  •ftbec,)  The  old  copy  reads— Men  for  the  loft,  fte. 
Mr. Rowe  made  the  alteration.     Steivcns. 

*  As  Priam  was  ftr  all—  ]  1  having  but  one  fon,  will  grieve  aa 
much  for  that  OACj  as  Priam,  who  ha<i  many,  could  grieve  for  many. 

J0MKH>*« 

SCENE 
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VI. 


SCENE 

The  fame. 

A  loud  alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  itMundeJ*. 

4  Clif.  Here  burns  my  candlr  out,  ay,  here  it  dUiiT*  i 
Which,  while  it  Jaded,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O,  Lancaflcr !  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  foul. 
My  love,  ana  fear,  elew'd  many  friends  to  thee; 
«  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt9. 
Impairing  Henry,  ftrength'ning  mif-proud  York9 
The  common  people  fwarm  like  fumraer  fliea  9 ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  fun  ? 
And  who  ihincs  now,  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O  Phoebus  !  hadft  thou  never  given  confent  * 
That  Phaeton  mould  check  thy  hry  ileeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  fcorch  d  the  earth: 
And,  Henry,  had  ft  thou  fway'd  as  kings  mould  dp* 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
♦  They  never  then  had  fprung  like  funnier  flies  ; 

1  Enter  Clifford,  wwa^.l  The  quarto  adds,  with  mi  *>'**^^J£ 
tit  neck.  Id  ridicule  of  this  B.  and  Fletcher  havs  introduced  ffoi^^^ft 
the  grocer^  prentice,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle,  with  a/o-^^j" 
ed  arrciv  t trough  his  head.  It  appears,  however,  from  HoTuiA^^Sl! 
fu  664,  that  this  circumftance  has  fome  relation  to  the  truth  :  «  T^"^ 
lord  Clifford,  cither  for  heat  or  painc,  putting  off  his  gorget  fuddenl 
with  an  arrow  (as  fome  faie)  without  a  head,  was  ftriken  into  t 
thr?te%  and  immediately  rendered  his  fpirit.**     Stiivemi. 

«  —thy  tough  comtruxturu  meit.]  Perhaps  better,  the  tough  ct* 
mixture,     Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — "  that  tough  com  mixture  melts"     Stezvin- 

*  lJbe  comm.n  pecf-U /warm  like  jummer  fixex  i\  This  line,  which 
not  in   the  folio,  w.is   iccovercd  from  the  old  play  by  Mr.  Theobald 
The  context  ihcwj,   that  like  a  line  in  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  V^ 
it  was  omitted  by  the  iicgiigeace  of  the  tranferiber  or  compofitor. 

Malo  tint 

1  0  Phntbm  !  bad  ft  thou  never  given  confent— -]  The  duke  of  Y01 
had  been  cntruflcd  by  Henry  with  the  reins  of  government  both  in  In 
fond  and  France  j  and  hene:  p erhajs  was  taught  to  afpire  to  the  thron  ^' 

Walon   '^l 

«  J,  an»  « 
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'  I,  and  ten  thoufand  in  this  lucklefs  realm 9 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death, 
And  thou  this  day  hadft  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherifh  weeds,  but  gentle  air  ? 
'  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  much  lenity) 
£ootlefs  are  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my  wounds  ; 

*  No  way  to  fly,  nor  ftrength  to  hold  out  flight3 : 
The  foe  is  mercilefs,  and  will  not  pity ; 
for,  at  their  hands,  I  have  defcrv'd  no  pity. 

"  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effufe  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint  >— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  reft; 

*  I  ftabb'd  your  fathers'  bofoms,  fplit  my  bread. 

[He  faints. 

<Alarum  and retreat.  Enter  Edward,  George*  Rich? 
ard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Ed-w.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  3 ;  good  fortune  bids  as 

paufe, 

*  And  fjnooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.— 
Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen  ;— 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  fail,  nlTd  with  a  fretting  gull, 

*  Command  an  argofy  to  item  the  waves. 

*  N§  way  to  fly,  for  flrtngtb  to  bold  out  flight  t]  i.  c.  Noway  t* 
fy,  nor  with  ftrength  fuificieat  left  to  fuftain  myfelf  in  flight,  if  there 

*"*»«.      STE  EVENS. 

3  Now  breatbt  xve9  lords  }  &c.J  This  battle,  in  which  the  houfe  of 
York  was  victorious,  was  fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Sax- 
tQn,  on  the  29th  of  March,  (Palm  Sunday)  1461.  The  royal  army 
tt>nfifted,  according  to  Hall,  of  about  forty  thoufand  men  ;  and  the 
T°ung  duke  of  York's  forces  were  48,760.  In  this  combat,  which  lafted 
fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  two  following  days,  thirty-fix 
thoufand  (eves  hundred  and  levrnty-fix  perfons  arc  laid  to  have  been 
Veiled,  the  greater  part  of  whom  weic  undoubtedly  Lancaftrians. 

Malonz* 
Inflcad  of  this  fpeech,  the  quartos  have  the  following: 
Thus  far  our  fortunes  keep  .in  upward  courfe, 
And  we  aregrae'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
That  now  towards  Berwick  doth  poft  amain  :— 
But  thick  vou  that  Clifford  is  fled  aw.iy  with  then  ?  St  live  vs. 

'But 
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•  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  thcin? 

War.  No,  'tis  impofftble  he  fhould  efcape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  foeak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave : 
'  ^nd,  whereibeVr  he  it,  he's  furely  dead. 

[Clifford groans,  amdditi^     s 
£d*w.  Whofe  foul  ♦  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  leave .       'j- 
Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  an4  death's  departing'    ^^ 
Ed<w.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle's  ended, 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 

*  Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  o?  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifford  ;  2 
'  Ayho  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 

•  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth  *> 
?  Bat  fet  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

•  From  whence  that  tender  fprav  did  fweetly  fpring, 

•  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head, «  5 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 

4  Edw.  Wbofe  foul,  &c]  I  have  diftinguUhed  this  and  the  two  fbl—  M 
lowing  fpeeches  according  to  the  authority  of  the  quarto.  The  roUa^F^-* 
gave  all  to  Richard,  except  the  laft  line  and  half.     Sti-bvxhs. 

I  have  alfo  followed  the  original  regulation,  becaufe  it  feems  abfurd~sS~»~ 
that  Richard  fhould  firft  fay  to  his  brother,  or  to  one  of  the  foldiers^.  awr 
•*  See  who  it  is  $"— and  then,  himfelf  declare  that  it  is  Clifford  j  ands^**^ 
therefore  I  fuppofe  the  variation  in  the  folio  arofe,  not  from  Sbakfpeare^  ^^m 
}ut  from  fome  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  a  compolitor  or  tranfcriber*.  — w  T 

MaLONSw-    ~^ 

5  _  likt  life  and  death* i  departing.]    Departing  far  feparatkw. 

Malovi^^sjk, 
"  Till  death  us  depart"  was  the  exprclfion  in  the  old  Marriage  Sr-^^m 
wire.     Faimii. 

6  In  btxoiMg  Rutland  tube*  bis  leaves  put  forth,]  It  is  manirefr  froE^sn^Bj 
this  and  many  other  p adages,  that  the  author  of  the  old  play,  whc=-_^/e 
the  correfponding  line  ftands  thus— m 

•«  Who  killed  our  tender  brother  Rutland—** 
imagined  that  Rutland  was  younger  than  George  and  Richard  j  where^  at 
ha  was  in  fact  older  than  them  both,  being  the  duke  of  York's  feco^swad 
fen  ;  in  confeauence  of  which  he  bore  a  title  by  courtefy :  and  a  P^*'  T" 
ttcialar  (tipulation  was  made  in  the  compact  entered  into  between  He*^  *J 
and  the  duke  of  York,  that  Rutland,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother  ^"^" 
ward  earl  of  March,  (hould  fwear  to  the  due  obfervance  of  the  ag1^* 
ment.  Shakfpcare  has,  we  fee,  fallen  into  the  fame  error;  as  H^"*6 
Habingron  in  his  nervous  and  elegant  Ilificy  cf  Edward  IV.  and  r<c"*r** 
I4icw.ii  hi.loriaa;.     Maum,  , 
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*  Inftead  whereof,  let  this  fupply  the  room ; 
AAeafure  for  meafure  mull  be  anfwered. 

£dw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  fcritch-owl  to  our  hoofe* 
c  That  nothing  fung  but  death  to  as  and  ours : 
'  Kow  death  (hall  flop  his  difmal  threatening  found, 

*  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  fhall  fpeak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  body  forward. 

War.  I  think  his  underftanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifford,  doft  thou  know  who  fpeaks  to  thee  ?— 
X>ark  cloudy  death  o'erfhades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  fees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  fay. 

Rich.  O,  'would  he  did !  and  fo,  perhaps,  he  doth  ; 

*  *Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit  j 

'  Becaufe  he  would  avoid  fuch  hitter  tannts 

c  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.  If  fo  thou  think'ft,  vex  him  with  eager  words** 
Rich.  Clifford,  afk  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Mdw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootlefs  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devife  excufes  for  thy  faults* 
Ceo.  While  we  devife  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

•  Rich.  Thou  didft  love  York,  and  t  am  fon  to  York* 
Edw.  Thou  pitied'ft  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Ceo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you  now  ? 
War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford !  fwear  as  thou  waft 

wont. 
«  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world  goes 
hard, 

*  'When  Clifford  cannot  fpare  his  friends  an  oath  :— 
^  know  by  that,  he's  dead;  And,  by  my  foul, 
"If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  defpight  might  rail  at  him, 

*  This  hand  fhould  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  Miring  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whole  unflanched  thirft , 

^ork  and  young  Rutland  could  not  fatisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead :  Off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
4 ad  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  Hands.-— 

•  —  eager  words.]  Soar  words;  wordi  of  tfperity.    Johnson. 
&q,  in  Utmkt s  u  It  it  « ripping  tad  tn  ttgtr  til/'    Stixum. 

And 
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And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

*  From  whence  Hull  Warwick  cat  the  Tea  to  France* 

And  aflc  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 

So  (halt  thou  iinew  both  thefe  lands  together ; 

*  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  (halt  not  dread 
The  fcatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rife  again  ; 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  fting  to  hart, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears, 
Firft,  will  I  fee  the  coronation  ; 

*  And  then  to  Britany  I'll  crofs  the  fea», 
To  effect  this  marriage,  fo  it  pleafe  my  lord. 

Edtv.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  fweet  Warwick,  let  it  be : 

*  For  on  thy  moulder  do  I  build  my  feat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counfel  and  confent  is  wanting.— 

*  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Glefter  ;— 

€  And  George,  of  Clarence  ; — Warwick,  as  onrfelf, 
'  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleafeth  befh 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  George,  of  Glo£ 
ter; 
For  Glofter's  dukedom  is  too  ominous  ■. 

Hrar.  Tut,  that's  a  fooliih  obfervation ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Glorter :  Nov/  to  London, 
To  fee  thefe  honours  in  pofl'eilion.  [Exeunt* 

9  And  then  to  Britany  77/  crofs  tbefea,"]  Thus  the  folio*  The  quar- 
tos thus : 

And  afterward  Til  crofs  the  feas  to  France.     Stiiviki. 

1  For  GloJter%s  dukedom  is  to*  ominwsJ]  The  author  of  the  origin! 
play,  in  which  this  line  is  found,  probably  had  here  a  pafTage  in  Hall*t 
Chronicle  in  his  thoughts:  "  It  fcemeth  to  many  men  that  the  name 
and  title  of  Gloucefter  hath  bine  unfortunate  and  unluckie  to  diverft, 
whiche  for  their  honor  have  bene  erected  by  creation  of  princes  to  that 
ftile  anddignitie;  as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Wood  ft  o  eke,  fon  to 
lcynge  Edwarde  the  third,  and  this  duke  Humphrey,  [who  was  lulled  at 
Bury;]  whiche  three  perfons  by  miferable  death  finished  their  daies; 
and  alter  them  king  Richard  the  iii.  aUb  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  civil 
warre  wasflaine  and  confounded)  fo  that  this  name  of  Gloucester  is 
taken  for  aa  unhappic  and  unfortunate  rtile,  as  the  proverbe  fpeaketb 
of  Sejanrs  horfe,  whofe  rydcr  was  ever  unhorfed,  and  whofc  poflcflcr 
was  ever  brought  to  miftric."     Malo»z, 

ACT' 
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ACT    III.      SCENE    L 

A  Cbace  in  the  North  of  England, 
titer  two  Keepers*,  nvith  crtfs-bows  in  their  fmnitm 

*  I.  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  fhroo4 

ourfelves ; 

*  For  through  this  laund f  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  oar  ftand, 

*  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2.  Keep,  rll  (lay  above  the  hill,  fo  both  may  (hoot, 

*  I .  Keep.  That  cannot  be  ;  the  noife  of  thy  croft-bow9 
Will  fcare  the  herd,  and  fo  my  (hoot  is  loft. 

Here  Hand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  beft: 

And,  for  the  time  fhall  not  feem  tedious, 

■I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

In  this  felf-place  where  now  we  mean  to  /land. 

4  2.  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  flay  till  he  be  paft# 

Ewter  King  Henry,  dtfguifid,  with  a  prayer-book. 

Jf.Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  ftol'n,  even  of  pure  love* 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wifhful  light 5. 
^No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  fcepter  wrung  from  thee, 

.  —ftp*  JC«p*r*— ]  In  the  folio,  inftead  of  ftp*  keepers,  we  have, 
^ro*tk  negligence,  the  names  of  the  perfana  who  reprefented  thefe 
^^ftden;  SinkU,  and  Humphry.    See  Vol.  III.   p.  349,    n.  S. 

Malcmi. 

*  —  tb'n  laund—]   Laund  means  the  fame  as  l*w*\  a  plain  ea» 
fc°ded  between  woods.     So,  in  the  play  of  Orlsnd*  V trio  Jo*  1594 1 

"  And  that  they  trace  the  fhady  Irwndi,"  Sec.     SrslviK*. 

*  —  the  ncifetf  thy  cr*ft-b<rv) — 1  The  poet  appears  not  to  hare  for- 
t°*  tha  berets  of  his  former  profeflion.  So,  in  the  Merry  Dc+W  9/ 
^■•afaa,  1616  :  "—Did  I  not  hear  a  brut  gooff,  and  the  buck  brayr* 

Stekvcki, 
*  Ti  greet  mint  otvn  land  xvitb   my  ivi/bfiti  fight*]  So,  the  folio* 
The  qaartos  perhaps  better  thus : 

And  tkut  diffBiTd  to  greet  my  native  land.    Stiitixi* 
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*  Thy  balm  wafiYd  off,  wherewith  thou  waft  anointed': 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caefar  now, . 

*  No  humble  fuitbrs  prefs  to  fpeak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redrefs  of  thee  ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myfelf  ? 

*,1 .  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whofe  (kin's  a  keeper's  fee : 

*  This  is  the  quondam  king ;  let's  feize  upon  him,. 

*  K.  Hen.  Let  nie  enibrace  thefe  four  adverfities  r ; 

*  For  wife  men  fay,  it  is  the  wifeft  courfe. 

*  2.  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  hitri- 

*  I .  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 

4  K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  fon,  are  gone  to  France  fo* 
aid  ; 
Arid,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
€  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  fitter 

*  To  wife  for  Edward  :  If  this  news  be  true, 

'  Poor  queen,  and  fon,  your  labour  is  but  loft; 

*  For  Warwick  is  a  fubtle  orator, 

*  And  Lewis  a  prince  foon  won  with  moving  words. 
€  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

*  For  (he's  a  woman  to  be  pity'd  much : 

*  Her  fighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breaft ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tyger  will  be  mild,  while  Ihe  doth  mourn ; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorfe  8, 

*  To  hear,  and  fee,  her  plaints,  her  brinifh  tears. 

*  Thy  balm  voa/b'Joff,]  This  is  an  image  very  frequent  in  the  woil^^ 
•f  ShaJapeare.    So  again,  in  this  fcene : 

J  was  anointed  king. 
It  it  common  in  thefe  plays  to  find  the  fame  images,  whether  joeola  ^ 
•rferiout,  frequently  recurring.    Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fea 
"  Can  wa(h  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king.** 
It  is  obfenrable  that  this  line  is  one  of  thole  adJitiom  to  the  origm^- 
play,  which  are  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  it»  the  quarto.    Malone- 

7  —  thefe  four  ad  verities;]  The  old  copy  reads— the  ftwrt  aivtr—** 
fanes.     Stievins. 

CorrecVd  by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

*  And  Nero  wi//— ]  Perhaps  we  might  better  read— *A  Ncr*  wi//— . 

Stisvins. 

•Ay, 
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*  Ay,  but  fhe's  come  to  beg;  Warwick,  to  give  : 
She,  on  his  left  4ide,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  afking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  fays— her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 
He  fmiles,  and  fays— his  Edward  is  inftall'd ; 

•  That  (he,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  fpeak  no  more : 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  titlc^  fmooths  the  wrong* 

•  Iaferreth  arguments  of  mighty  llrength  9  ; 

*  And,  in  conclufion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

•  With  promife  of  his  filler,  and  what  elfe, 

•  To  ftrengthen  and  fupport  king  Edward's  place. 

*  0  Margaret  *,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  foul* 

#  Art  then  fbrfaken,  as  thou  went 'ft  forlorn. 

2.  Keep,  Say;  what  art  thou>  that  talk'it  of  kings  and 

queens  ? 
'  K.  Hen  More  than  I  feerh,  arid  lefs  than  I  was  born  to : 

*  A  man  at  leaft,  for  lefs  I  fhould  not  be  * ; 
And  ftien  may  talk  of  kings,  and  whv  riot  I  > 

'  2.  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'fl  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 
•  K.  Hen.Why,  fo I  am,  in  mind* ;  and  that's  enough. 
*'Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown  ? 
£.  Hen.  My  crown  is  irt  my  heart,  not  on  my  head  j 
v  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  (tones, 
Nor  to  be  feen :  Vmy  crown  is  calPd,  content ; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  feldom  kings  enjoy, 

.  *  Uferretb  argument t  of  m'sgbty  flrengtb  j]  In  the  former  i&  was 
***  feme  line: 

t  Uftrring  arguments  of  mighty  force.    Johnson. 

/V*ii  repetition,  like  many  others  in  thefe  two  plays,  fecrat  to  have 

*fcafrom  Shalefpeare's  firft  copying  his  original  as  it  lay  before  him, 

^  ^/forwards  in  fubfequent  paflages  (added  to  the  old  matter)  intxo- 

cj*5*n8  exprefliont  which  hadftruckhim  in  preceding  fcenes.    In  the 

play  the  line  occurs  but  once.     Maloni. 
k*      0  Margaret,  &c]  The  piety  of  Henry  fcarce  interefb  us  more  for 
deJ  ^Oitunes,  than  this  his  conftant  folicitude  for  the  welfare  of  hit 
^^itud  queen.     Stiivins. 

More  than  I  fee*,  &c]  Thus,  in  the  old  play  t 
More  than  I  feem,  for  lefs  I  fhould  not  be; 
A  man  at  leaft,  and  more  I  cannot  be.     Maloni. 
—  but  thou  talk'fl  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

•  Why,  fo  J  am,  in  mind  j]  There  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to  •  line 
**  *n  old  fong,  quoted  in  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour  t 

"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."    Maloni. 
Vol.  VI.  Y  a.  Keep. 
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*  2.  AT^/.Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  conteft* 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  mud  be  contented 

*  To  go  along  with  us :  for,  as  we  think, 
'You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd  ; 

*  And  we  his  fubje&s3,  fworn  in  all  allegiance, 
'  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  fwear,  and  break  an  oath? 

*  2.  Keep.  No,  never  fuch  an  oath  ;  nor  will  not  now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king  of 

England  ? 

*  2-  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old ; 

*  My  father,  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings ; 

*  And  you  were  fworn  true  fubje&s  unto  me : 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths? 

*  i .  Keep.  No ;  for  we  were  fubjedb,  but  while  you  were 

king. 

*  AT.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead?  do  I  not  breathe  a  matt? 

*  Ah,  fimple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  fwear, 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again  •, 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  guft ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightnefs  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  fin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  fhall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  (hall  be  commanded; 

*  And  be  you  kings  ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  i.  Keep.  We  are  true  fubje&s  to  the  king,  king  Ed- 

ward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  feated  as  Icing  Edward  is. 

r.  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,    and  the 
king's,  * 

*  AndvotbUfvbjc&t,  &c]  So,  the  folio.    The  quarto  thus : 

And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  the  king's* 
To  go  along  with  us  unto  the  officers.     Stuviks. 

*  Look,  at  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

And  at  the  sir  b/oxvs  it  to  me  sgain,  Sec]  So,  in  the  Wmte^t  tilt'* 
"  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows.**    M  a  l on  t. 

T* 
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go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 
K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;    your  king's  name  be 

obey'd: 
nd  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform  ; 
^nd  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

trKingEDWAKD,  Gloster.,  Clarenci,  and  Lad} 
Grey. 

K.  Ed<w.  Brother  of  Glofter,  at  faint  Albans'  field 

us  lady's  hufband,  fir  John  Grey4,  was  flain, 

lands  then  feiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 

fuit  is  now,  to  repofiefs  thofe  lands ; 

hich  we  in  juftice  cannot  well  deny, 

lofe  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  York 

ie  worthy  gentleman  did  lofe  his  life  5. 

—  Sir  John  Grey,']  Vid.  Hall,  3d  Year  *£ Edwaid  IV.  /olio  5.  It 

hitherto  falfly  printed  Richard,     Pops. 

r  John  Grey  was  (lain  at  the  fecond  battle  of  St,  Albani,  fighting 
ie  fide  of  King  Henry.     Maloni. 
His  lands  tbtn  feiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror  : 
Her  fuit  is  now,  to  repoffefs  tbofe  lands  J 
Which  we  in  juftice  cannot  to  ell  deny, 
Becaufe  in  quarrel  of  the  hoofe  of  York 

The  worthy  gentleman  did  lofe  his  life.]  This  11  in  every  particular 
fification  of  hiftory.  Sir  John  Grey,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
a  the  fecond  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  which  was  fought  on  Shrove* 
fday,  Feb.  17,  2460- 1,  fighting  on  the  fide  of  king  Henry  ;  and  fo 
>  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands  were  feiced  by  the  conqueror, 
ien  Margaret,)  that  they  were  in  facl  feized  by  the  very  perfon  who 
fpeaks,  after  his  great  victory  at  Towton,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
[.    The  prefent  fcene  is  laid  in  1464. 

lakfpearein  new  moulding  this  play  followed  implicitly  his  author, 
thefe  fire  lines,  with  only  a  flight  variation  in  the  third,  and  fifth, 
bund  in  the  old  play,)  without  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  to  ex- 
ie  the  hiftory  j  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  occafion 
rite  his  Richard  III.  and  was  not  warped  by  a  preceding  mifre- 
ntation  of  another  writer,  he  dated  from  the  chronicles  thia. 
er  truly  as  it  was:  aad  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumiUnces 
Y  *  that 
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GIo.  Your  highnefs  (hall  do  well,  to  grant  her  fuit  J 

*  Jt  were  difhonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Ed<w.  It  were  no  lefs ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a  paufe~ 
«  GIo.  Yea !  is  it  fo6  ?  [^/fcfc  /*  Cl^« 

I  fee  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 

Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  fuit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game ;  How  true  he  keeps  tl*c 
wind?  \AJU&< 

GIo.  Silence  \  [Jfiarf*' 

'  K.  Ed<w,  Widow,  we  will  conlider  of  your  fuit7; 

ff  And  come  fome  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

€  L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delays 

'  May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  refolvc  me  now  j 

*  And  what  your  pleafure  is,  (hall  fatisfy  me. 

«  GIo.  [JJtde.]  Ay,  widow  I  then  I'll  warrant  you  9S* 
your  lands, 

*  An  if  what  pleafes  him,  (hall  pleafure  you. 

«  Fight  clofer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unlefs  (he  chance  to  fall.    [AfifaT'* 

*  GIo.  God  forbid  that !    for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Aftcr*^ 

'  K.  Ed*w.  How  many  children  haft  thou,  widow  ?  tc  *l 

me. 
Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.    [Afida^^* 

that  prove  inconteftably,  in  my  apprehension,  that  he  wm  not  the  01 l 

final  author  of  this  and  the  preceding  play. 

In  King  Richard  III.  A£  I.  fc.  iii.  Richard  addrefiing  himfelf  r— ~     * 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (the  lady  Grey  of  the  prefent  fcene,)  fays, 
'*  In  all  which  time  you,  and  your  hufband  Grey, 
€t  Were  factious /or  the  boufe  of  Lancafier  -y— 
"  (And  Rivera  fo  were  you :)— was  not  yout  hufband 
"  In  Mar  gar tt's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  flain  ?" 
He  ealls  it  Margaret's  battle,  becaufe  me  was  there  victorious. 

*  GIo.  Tea,  is  it  Jq  f  &c]  So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  wtih  tlr""^ 
following  variations ; 

GIo.  I,  Is  the  wind  in  that  door  ? 
Clarenct.  1  fee  the  lady,  &c.     Stiivini. 
7  Widow,  we  xvill  cottfider—l  This  is  a  very  lively  and  fpritely  dis^^"" 
lague  |  the  reciprocation  it  quicker  than  it  common  in  Shakfpeare. 

JOHHSO!^" 

Glr* 
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Gb.  Nay,  whip  inc  then ;  he'll  rather  give  her  two. 

[Jfide. 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  mod  gracious  lord. 
Gle.  You  (hall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by  him. 

[A/Me. 
9  K.  Ed<w.  'Twere  pity,  they  fhould  lofe  their  father's 

land. 
I.  Grey.  Be  pitiful*  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
JT.  Edav.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;    I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
GU.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you  ;  for  you  will  have  leave, 
•  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

{Glofter  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  fide. 

•  K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 

•  L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myfelf. 

•  K.  Ediv.  And  would  you  not  do  mucn  to  do  (hem 

good? 

•  L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  fuftain  fome  harm. 

•  K.  Ediv.  Then  get  your  hulband's  lands,  to  do  them 

good. 

•  L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majefty. 

K.  Ediv.  I'll  tell  you  how  thefe  lands  are  to  be  got. 

•  L.  Grey.  So  (hall  you  bind  me  to  your  highnefs'  fer- 

vice. 

•  K.  Ed-w.  What  fervicc  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give 

them? 

•  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  refts  in  me  to  do. 

•  K.  Ednxj.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 

•  L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 

•  K.  Ed-w.  Ay,  but  thou  can  ft  do  what  I  mean  to  afk. 

•  L.  Grey,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace  com- 

mands. 
f  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ;    and  much  rain  wears  the 
marble.  [Jfide* 

•  Clar.  As  red  as  fire  !  nay,  then  her  wax  muft  melt. 

[Afide. 

L.  Grey.  Why  flops  my  lord  ?  (hall  I  not  hear  my  tafk  ? 

K.  Ed-w.  An  eafy  tafk  ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king, 

i.  Grey.  That's  foon  performed,  becaufe  I  am  a  fubjecl. 

Y3  K.Edw. 
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K.  Ediu.  Why  then,  thy  hufband's  lands  I  freely  give 

thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave,  with  many  thoufand  thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made  ;  (he  feals  it  with  a  curt'fy. 

*  K.  Ed<w.  But  (lay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  1  mean. 

*  L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 

*  K.Ednv.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  fenfe. 
What  love,  think'ft  thou,  I  fue  fo  much  to  get? 

4  L*  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my 
prayers ; 
«  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants1. 
K.  Ed<w*  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  fuch  love 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  yon 

did. 

*  K.  Ed<w.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
#  Your  highnefs  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Ed<w.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prifon. 
K.  Ed<w.  Why,  then  thou  {halt  not  have  thy  hufband'* 

lands. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honefly  (hall  be  my  dower; 
For  by  that  lofs  I  will  not  purchafe  them. 

'  K.  Ediv. Therein  thou  wrong'it  thy  children  mightily 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highnels  wrongs  both  them  ai> 
me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
«  Accords  not  with  the  fadnefs  of  my  fuit; 
Pleafe  you  difmifs  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Ed<w.  Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  fay  ay,  to  my  requeft: 
No ;  if  thou  doll  fay  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  fuit  is  at  an  end. 

«  Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  (he  knits  her  brows. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntefl  wooer  in  Chriftendom.  \AfidP 

8  My  love  till  death ,  &c]  The  variation  is  here  worth  noting.  ^ 
the  old  play  we  here  find — 

My  humble  fervice,  fuch  asfubjccls  owe, 
And  the  laws  command.    Malom, 

K.  Edv, 
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c  K.  Edw.  [Afitie.]  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  witfr 
modefty9; 
•  Her  words  do  (hew  her  wit  incomparable  ; 
9  All  her  perfections  challenge  forereignty : 
Oat  way,  or  other,  ihe  is  for  a  king ; 
And  Aie  (hall  be  my  lore,  or  elfe  my  queen.— 
Bay,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.  'Tis  better  faid  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 
I  am  a  fubjett  fit  to  jeft  withal, 
Bat  far  unfit  to  be  a  fovereign. 

K*  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  ftate  I  fwear  to  thee, 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  what  my  foul  intends  ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love.„ 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto : 
4  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine1. 

AT.  Ediv.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen, 

L.  Grey.  'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  Tons  fhould  call 
you  -  father. 

AT.  £</<w.Nomore,  than  when  rny  daughters  call  thee 
mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow  *,  and  thou  haft  fome  children  ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 

9  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modify  /]  So,  the  folio*  Tilt 
quarto*  read « 

Her  look*  are  all  replete  with  majefy.    Stzivini* 

1  I  know,  J  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen  \ 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubineA  Thefe  words,  which  are 
found  in  the  old  play,  (except  that  we  there  have  body  inftcad  ofmosn,) 
were  taken  by  the  author  of  that  piece  from  Hall's  Chronicle  e 
«  —  whiche  demaond  (he  fo  wyfely  and  with  fo  covert  fpeeche  aon- 
fwered  and  repugned,  affyrmyng  that  at  lhe  was  for  his  honour  far  un- 
able to  be  his  fpoufe  and  bedfellowe,  fo  for  her  awne  poor  honeftie  the 
*as  to  good  to  be  either  his  concubine,  or  fovereigne  lady  5  that  whet* 
he  was  a  littell  before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupido,  ha  was  nowe,** 
Ice.     Mai.oni. 

*  Thou  art  a  w«iW,  &c.]  This  is  part  of  the  king's  reply  to  hit 
mother  in  Stov/c's  Chronicle  t  "  That  lhe  is  a  widow,  and  hath  already 
children  j  by  God's  blefled  lady  I  am  a  batchelor,  and  have  fome  tooj, 
and  fo  each  of  us  hath  a  proofe  that  neither  of  us  is  like  to  be  bar- 
tain  ;**  &c.    Stiivkm. 

Y  4  H»y«j 
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Have  other  (bme :  wjiy ,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  fons. 
,  '  Anfwcr  no  more,  for  thou  (halt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghoftly  father  now  hath  done  his  (hrift. 

[J/Ue. 
Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  fhriver,  'twas  for  (hift. 

[JjUe- 
K.Ed<w.  Brothers,  you  mufe  what  chat  we  two  have 

*      had. 
•  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  fhe  looks  very  fad. 
K.  Ed<w.  You'd  think  it  Grange,  if  I  fhould  marry  her* 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  f 
K.  Ed-w.  Why,  Clarence;  to  myfelf. 
Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  leaft. 
Clar,  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  laffo. 
4  Glo.  By  fo  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Ednu.  Well,  jell  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both, 
Her  (uit  is  granted  for  her  hufband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
4  And  brought  your  prifoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

4  K.  Ed<w.  See,  that  he  be  convey 'd  unto  the  Tower  :«-^ 
'  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

*  To  queftion  of  his  apprehenfion. — 

4  Widow,  go  you  along ; — Lords,  ufe  her  honourable. 

[Exeunt  K.  Edw.  Lady  Grey,  Clar.  and  Lord** 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  ufe  women  honourably. 
•Would  he  were  wafted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  fpring, 
'  To  crofs  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  fori 

'  And  yet,  between  my  foul's  defire,  and  me, 

*  (The  luftful  Edward's  title  buried) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  fon  young  Edward, 

*  An  J  all  the  unlook'd-for  iflTue  of  their  bodies, 
4  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myfelf; 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpofe ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  Hands  upon  a  promontory, 

„.-■...  •And 
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'  And  fpies  a  far-off  fhore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wifhing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 
And  chides  the  fea  that  iunders  him  from  thence, 
Saying-r-he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wi(h  the  crown,  being  fo  far  off; 
And  fo  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it; 
And  fo  I  fay — I'll  cut  the  caufes  off, 
Flattering  me  with  impoffibilities.— 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
Unlefs  my  hand  and  ftrength  could  equal  them. 
Well,  fay  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard; 
What  other  pleafure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap 3, 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 
nd  witch  fweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks* 
0  miferable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
Than  to  accomplifh  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 
rhy,  love  forfwore  me  in  my  mother's  wombf : 
And,  for  I  mould  not  deal  in  her  foft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  fome  bribe 
To  (brink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  fhrub  j 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Ticre  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 
To  fhape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fize ; 
To  difproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear- whelp  % 
That  carries  no  impreffion  like  the  dam. 

*  777  male  my  heaven,  Sec]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  alter  and 
uifyofe  the  two  lines,  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  go  clad  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 
And  lull  my f elf  within  a  lady's  lap.     Stcevkns. 

4  —  love  forfwore  me  in  my  mother  i  womb  :]  This  line  is  found  alfo 
a  play  entitled  Wily  Beguiled.  The  tarlreft  edition  that  I  have  feen 
that  piece,  was  printed  in  1606;  but  it  had  been  exhibited  on  the 
igcfoon  after  the  year  1590.     Maloni. 

5  —  unlicVd  bear-whelp,]  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  fpite  of  its 
furdity,  prevailed  long,  tnat  the  bear  brings  forth  only  (hapelefi 
mps  of  animated  flefh,  which  me  licks  into  the  form  of  bears.  It  is 
>w  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are  produced  in  the  fame 
ft  with  thofe  of  other  creatures.    Ton  n  son  . 

•And 
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And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

'  O,  monftrous  fault,  to  harbour  Aich  a  thought! 

*  Then,  fincethis  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  fuch 

*  As  are  of  better  perfon  than  myfelf6, 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  mif-fhap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

*  Be  round  impaled 7  with  a  glorious  crown* 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  ftand  between  me  and  home : 

*  And  I,-— like  one  loft  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  J 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  ftraying  from  the  way  ; 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  defperately  to  find  it  out, — 

*  Torment  myfelf  to  catch  the  Englifh  crown : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myfelf, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  fmile,  and  murder  while  I  fmile ; 

«  And  cry,  content,  "to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  —  to  overhear  fucb 

At  are  of  better  perfon  than  myfelf ^  Richard  fpeaks  here  the  l*8* 
guage  of  nature.  Whoever  is  ftigmatized  with  deformity  has  a  con- 
stant fource  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counter-balance  by  foflC 
other  fuperiority  chofe]  advantages  which  he  feels  himfelf  to  W*01, 
Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  commonly  daring  ;  and  it  is  al* 
mod  proverbially  obferved  that  they  are  ill-natured.  The  truth  l»» 
that  the  deformed,  like  all  other  men,  are  difpleafed  with  inferiority* 
and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they  are  Tir' 
tuous  or  corrupt.     Johnson* 

i       a  3  45678 

7  Until  my   mif-jbafd   trunk    that   bears    this   betd, 
Bo  round  impaled^  &c]    Impaled  is  encircled.— A  tranfpofti°* 
ieetns  to  be  nccefl'ary  : 

128573  4  * 

Until  my  head,  that  this  mif-fhap'd  trunk  bears,— 
Otherwife  the  trunk  that  bears  the  bead  is  to  be  encircled   with  the 
crown,  and  not  the  bead  itfelf.     Steevxns. 

Sir.  T.  Hanmer  reads  as  Mr.  Steevens  recommends.     I  believe  otf 
■  #wih*r  is  anfwcrable  for  this  inaccuracy.    Malonc. 

And 
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And  frame  my  face  to  all  occafions. 

1*11  drown  more  Tailors  than  the  mermaid  (hall  r . 

I'll  flay  more  gazers  than  the  bafilifk ; 

I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Neftor, 

Deceive  more  (lily  than  CJlyiTes  could, 

And>  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 

can  add  colours  to  the  cam  el  eon ; 

Change  fhapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 

And  iet  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  fcno©!1. 

?an  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

Tut !    were  it  further  off,  Til  pluck  it  down.       [Exk. 

SCENE    HI. 

Franoe.     A  Room  in  a  Palace, 

Tlourijb.  Enter  L e w i  s  the  French  King,  and  Lady  Bona, 
attended ;  the  King  takes  bis  ft  ate.  Then  enter  Queen 
Margaret,  Prince  Edward  her  Son,  and  the  Earl 
tf  Oxford. 

'  K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England  9,  worthy  Margaret, 

[rifing. 
•  Sit  down  with  us ;  it  ill  befits  thy  ftate, 

1  And  jet  the  muntroin  Maebiavel  to  fchtoh']  At  this  ii  an  ana* 
chronifm,  and  the  old  quarto  reads : 

And  Jet  the  afpiring  Cataline  to  fcbccl. 
I  don't  know  why  it  (houJd  not  be  preferred.     Waiioiton, 

Cotalin*  fir  ft  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  old  play,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  fcholar  ;  and  Machicn/tl%  who  is  mentioned  in  various  books  of 
our  author's  age,  as  the  great  exemplar  of  profound  politicians,  na- 
turally was  fubftituted  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  room.    See  p.  104,  n.  5. 

Malonx* 
'  Fair  queen  of  England,  &c]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  give 
the  following : 

Welcome,  queen  Margaret,  to  the  court  of  France. 
It  fits  not  Lewis  to  fit,  while  thou  dolt  (land. 
Sit  by  my  fide;  and  here  I  vow  to  thee, 
Thou  (halt  have  aid  to  re-poflefs  thy  right, 
Apd  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  ufurped  feat, 
And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule.     Sticvzks. 
3cc  the  notes  referred  to  in  p,  268.  n.  7.    Malonz. 

«  And 
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•  And  birth,  thai  thoa  fhoald'ft  ftand,  while  Lewis  doth  fit. 

•  ^.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France1 ;  now  Margaret 

•  Mull  ftrike  her  fail,  and  learn  a  while  to  (enre, 

•  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  muft  conieis, 

•  Great  Albion's  qneen  in  former  golden  days: 

•  Bnt  now  mi  (chance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

•  And  with  di (honour  laid  me  on  the  ground  ; 

•  Where  I  mud  take  like  feat  unto  my  fortune,  I 

•  And  to  my  humble  feat  conform  myfelf.  • 

•  K.  Lew.  Why,  fay,  fair  queen,  whence  fprings  thit 

deep  defpair  ?  \ 

•  2>jMar.  From  fuch  a  cauie  as  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears, 

•  And  flops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  care*» 

•  K.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  ftill  like  thyfelf, 

•  And  fit  thee  by  our  fide  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seats  her  by  biH* 

•  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntlefs  mind 

•  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mifchance. 

•  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief  $ 

•  It  (hall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

•  4>.  Mar,  Thofe  gracious  words  revive  my  droopL**S 

thoughts, 

•  And  give  my  tongue-ty'd  forrows  leave  to  fpeak. 

•  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis,— 

•  That  Henry,  fole  pofleflbr  of  my  love, 

•  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banifh'd  man, 

•  And  fore'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

•  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York. 

•  Ufurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  feat 

•  Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

•  This  is  the  caufe,  that  I,  poor  Margaret,— 

•  With  this  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir,— 

•  Am  come  to  crave  thy  jufl  and  lawful  aid ; 

1  N»,  mighty  king  of  France\  &c]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech  the  qua* — ^ 
tos  only  fupply  the  following : 

S)ueen.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefty, 
And  pray  the  God  of  heaven  to  blefs  thy  ftate, 
Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regard'ft  our  wrongs. 

Stisvix*-* 

9  AnJTf 
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9  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

•  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help  % 

•  Our  people  and  our  peers  arc  both  mif-led, 

•  Our  treaiure  feiz'd,  our  foldiers  put  to  flight; 
1  And,  as  thoufee'ft,  ourfelves  in  heavy  plight. 

9  K.  Lew*  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 
ftorm, 

•  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  ££.  Mar.  The  more  we  Hay,  the  ftronger  grows  our 

foe. 

*  K.  Le<w.  The  more  I  ftay,  the  more  I'll  fuccour  thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waitcth  on  true  forrow: 

•  And  fee,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  forrow* 

Enter  Warwick,  attended.        ' 

'  K.  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  pre- 
sence ? 

<>K  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greateft  friend. 

K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings  thee 
to  France  ? 

[descending  from  his  fate.    Queen  Mar.  rifts. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  lecond  ftorm  to  rife ; 

•  For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

*  War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  fovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

1  come,— in  kindneis,  and  unfeigned  love,-r- 
firft,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  perfon  ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity; 
And,  laftly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
'With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  filler, 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done  *. 

War. 

*  —Htnrfi  bopt  it  done.']  So,  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— alt 
our  hope  it  done.     Steivens. 

We  hare  had  nearly  the  fame  line  in  Margaret'!  former  fperch  at 
the  top  of  this  page.  The  line  having  made  an  impreflion  on  Sba!;- 
fjpeare,  he  introduced  it  in  that  fpeech,  which  appears  (except  iu  tniu 

infancc) 
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War.  And,  gracious  madam,  [to  Bona.]  in  oar  kingV 
behalf, 
'lam  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  co  kifs  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  pafEon  of  my  fovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

j$\  Mar.  King  Lewis,— and  lady  Bona, — hearmefpeak, 
4  Before  you  anfwer  Warwick.     His  demand  J 

•  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  hone  ft  love, 

•  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necefficy : 

•  For  how  can  tyrants  fafely  govern  home, 

•  Unlefs  abroad  they  purchafe  great  alliance  ? 

•  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reafon  may  fuffice,— 

•  That  Henry  Hveth  (till :  but  were  he  dead, 

•  Yet  here  prince  Edward  ftands,  king  Henry's  fon. 

•  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  mar- 

riage 

•  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  difhonour : 

•  For  though  ufurpers  fway  the  rule  a  while, 

•  Yet  heavens  are  juft,  and  time  fupprefleth  wrongs* 
War.  Injurious  Margaret  I 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Becaufe  thy  father  Henry  did  ufurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  me  is  queen. 

Ox/.  Then  Warwick  difannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  fubdue  the  greatcft  part  of  Spain  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 
4  Whofe  wifdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wifeft ; 
And,  after  that  wife  prince,  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowefs  conquered  all  France : 

inftance)  to  hate  been  entirely  his  own  produ&ion ;  and  afterwards  if** 

advertently  fuftered  it  with  a  flight  variation  to  remain  here,  where  on 

it  is  found  in  the  old  play.     Maloni, 

S  His  demand,  Sec]  Inftead  of  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  the  *0 

{lay  has  the  following  lines : 

i  hear  me  fpeak, 

Before  you  anfwer  Warwick,  or  bis  words, 

For  bo  it  is  batb  dine  us  til  tbeje  wrongs.     Max. out* 

Fronr 
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Prom  thefc  our  Henry  lineally  defcends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  fmooth  difcourfe, 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  fixth  hath  loft 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  thefe  peers  of  France  fhould  fmile  at  that. 
But  for  the  reft,— :You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  thrcefcore  and  two  years  ;  a  filly  time 
To  make  prefcription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

4  Ox/  Why,  Warwick,  canft  thou  fpeak  againft  thy 
liege, 
c  Whom  thou  obeyd'ft  thirty  and  fix  years4, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treafon  with  a  bluih  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falfhood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  fhame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

'  Ox/.  Call  hira  my  king,  by  whofe  injurious  doom 
'  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  fo,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
'When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death5? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

War.  And  I  the  houfe  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Oxford, 
*  Vouchfafe,  at  our  requeft,  to  fland  afide, 
€  While  I  ufe  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q-Mar.  Heavens  grant,  that  Warwick's  words  be- 

witch him  not ! 

[retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxf. 

•  K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  coa* 

fcience, 

4  —  thirty  and  fix  years,]  So,  the  folio.     The  quartos,  thirty  and 
«f|£ryean.     Steevens. 

The  number  in  the  old  play  is  right.     The  alteration,  however,  U 
<f little  confluence.     Malone. 

3   When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  f\  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos:  When  age  did  call  him  to  the  door  of  death.  Stekvens. 

This  paftage   unavoidably  brings  before  the  mind   that  admirable 
image  of  old  age  in  Sackville's  Induclion: 

"  His  withered  fift  {till  knocking  *t  dsatht's  dert"  Sea.  Farm*  ■-• 
4  •!» 
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*  Is  Edwtrd  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loth, 

*  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chotfen*. 

War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honooft 
K.  Lew.'But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  I 
War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate7. 
'  K.  Lrw.  Then  further,— all  diffembjing  fet  afidej 
ff  Tell  me  for  truth  the  meafure  of  Jus  love 

*  Unto  our  fitter  Bona. 
.  War.  Such  it  feems, 

As  may  befeem  a  monarch  like  himfelf* 
M vfelt  have  often  heard  him  fay,  and  fweary^t 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant1; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground,    . 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  fun  t 
Exempt  frorn  envy,  but  not  from  diftain9* 
Unlefs  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

6  —  that  were  mot  lawful  cbtfemA  Tho|  the  fblid.     The  qtJtftaW 

—  that  it  not  lawful  heir,    Stixtkmi.  , 

Here  we  have  another  inftance  of  an  impropriety  Into  which  Shtfc* 
fpearc  has  fallen  by  forne  times  folio  wing  and  Sometimes  deferring  hb 
original.  After  Lewis  has  aflced  in  the  old  play  whether  Henry  was 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  hat  teen  rfnfwered  in  tat 
affirmative 5  he  next  inquires  whether  he  Ujrathatf  that  it,  a  favoorite 
with  the  people.  Shakipeare  has  preferred  this  latter  question,  though 
Be  made  a  variation  in  the  former;  not  adverting  that  after  a  man  hstj 
been  cbojen  by  the  voices  of  the  people  to  be  their  king,  it  it  quite  fa. 
perfluous  to  arte  whether  he  it  popular  or  no.-^Edvrard  wat  In  fact 
cbofen  king,  both  by  the  parliament  and  by  a  large  body  of  the  pedtit 
aflembled  in  St.  John's  fields.  See  Fabian,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  after  the  time,   p.  472,   and  Stowe,  p.  688,  edit.  1605* 

Malosji. 

7  —  tbat  Henrf  wat  unfertuna  te.  ]  He  meant,  thdt  Henry  wat  na> 
fuccefsful  in  war,  having  loft  his  dominions  in  France*  lee.  M  alokx* 

*  —was  a*  eternal  plant',]  The  folio  reads— an  external  plant) 
but  as  that  word  teems  to  afford  no  meaning,  and  at  ShakfpeafC  has 
adopted  every  other  part  of  this  fpeech  at  he  found  St  in  the  old  plays 
without  alteration,  1  l'uppofe  external  vim  miftake  of  the  transcriber 
or  printer,  and  have  therefore  followed  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  Thf 
poet,  fays  Dr  Warburton,  alludes  to  the  plants  of  paradife.  Malomk. 

9  Exempt  from,  envy,  but  not  from  dijdaia,]  I  believe  amy  it  in  tail 
place,  as  in  many  others,  put  for  malice  or  batrtd.  Hit  fitnation 
places  him  above  thefe,  though  it  cannot  fecure  him  from  female  di£ 
dain.    Stixvins. 

K.Lem. 
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f  .  Lew.  Now,  filter,  let  as  hear  your  firm  refolve. 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  fhall  be  mine  :— 

t 1  confefs,  [to  War.  J  that  often  ere  this  day, 

ben  I  have  heard  your  king's  defert  recounted, 

ine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  defire. 

1 K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  fitter  (hall  bt 

Edward's ; 
And  now  forthwith  (hall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  mud  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  fhall  be  counterpois'd  :— 
raw  near,  queen  Margaret  5  and  be  a  witnefs, 
hat  Bona  fhall  be  wife  to  the  Englifh  king. 
Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  EngUfh  king. 

•  4>.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  fuit ; 

Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

•  K.  Lew.  And  ftill  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret: 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  fuccefs,— 
Then 'tis  but  reafon,  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promifed. 
Yet  (hall  you  have  all  kindnefs  at  my  hand, 
That  your  eflate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  eafe; 
Vhere  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lofe. 
Vnd  as  for  you  yourfelf,  our  quondam  queen,— 
fouhave  a  father  able  to  maintain  you  * ; 
\nd  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

•  ^.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  fhamclefs  Warwick ; 

*  Proud  fetter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  •  ! 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
'  Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  fly  conveyance  *,  and  thy  lord's  falfe  love  ; 

1  You  bavt  a  father  able,  &c.J  This  feems  ironical.  The  poverty 
*f  Margaret's  father  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproach.     Johnson. 

•  Proud  fetter -up  and  puller- doion  of  kings  !]  This  line  with  a 
flight  variation  has  occurred  before.  See  p.  285,  n.  2.  The  repetition 
fctt  been  already  accounted  for,  in  p.  301,  n.9,  and  p.  313,  n.  5. 

Maloni, 
1  Thy  fly  convey ance,]  Conveyance  is  juggling,  and  thence  is  taken 
for  artifice  and  fraud.    Johnson. 

Vol,  VI.  Z  •  For 
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*  For  bodi  of  you  are  birds  of  fdf-fimie  feather. 

[A  b*rn  founded  mriilh. 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  ibme  poft  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 
Me/.  My  lord  ambaflador,  thefe  letters  are  for  yo«; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague.— 
Thefe  from  our  king  unto  your  majefty.— 
And,  madam,  thefe  for  you ;  from  whom,  I  know  not. 
[To  Margaret.     They  all  read  their  Utters* 
Ox/  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  miftrds 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  fiamps  as  he  were  net- 
tled: 

*  I  hope,  all's  for  the  bed, 

'  K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news?  and  yoon, 

fair  queen? 
« j£.  Mar.  Mine,  fuch  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'i 

joys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  forrow  and  heart's  difcontent* 
K.  Lew.  What!  has  your  king  marry'd  the  lady  Grey? 

*  And  now,  to  footh  your  forgery  and  his  *, 

'  Sends  me  a  paper  to  perfuade  me  patience  ? 

*  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  feeks  with  France  ? 

*  Dare  he  prefume  to  fcorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  <£.  Mar.  I  told  your  majefty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honefty. 

War.  King  Lewis,  1  here  proteft,— in  fight  of  heavcfi* 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  blifs,— 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  mifdeed  of  Edward's  ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  difhonours  me ; 
But  mod  himfelf,  if  he  could  fee  his  fhame.— 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  houfe  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death*  ? 
Did  I  let  pafs  the  abufe  done  to  my  niece0? 

Did 

5-w  footh ysur  forgery  and  J&ii,]  To  fofttn.  it,  to  make  it  mat 
endurable :  or  perhaps,  to  footh  us,  and  to  prevent  our  being  exafpe- 
rated  by  your  forgery  and  hit.     Malonb. 

*  My  father  came  untimely ,  &c#]  See  p.  283,  n.  8.     Ma  toys. 

6  Did  I  let  pafs  the  abufe  done  to  my  nleee  f]  Thus  Holinflied,  p.  668 1 

*'  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  ia  the  earics  houfe,  which 

4.  «u 
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impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  t  ' 

pat  Henry  from  his  native  right ; 

am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  laft  with  fhame  ? 

ae  on  himfelf !  for  my  defert  is  honour, 

,  to  repair  my  honour  loft  for  him, 

•e  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry: 

loble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pais, 

enceforth  I  am  thy  true  iervitor ; 

revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 

jplant  Henry  in  his  former  Hate. 

mar.  Warwick,  thefe  words  have  turn'd  my  hate 
to  love ; 

I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

joy  that  thou  becom'ft  king  Henry's  friend. 

*•  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 

if  king  Lewis  voochfafe  to  furnilh  us 

bme  few  bands  of  chofen  foldiers, 

dertake  to  land  them  on  our  coaft, 

urce  the  tyrant  from  his  feat  by  war. 

ot  his  new-made  bride  fhall  fuccour  him : 

m  for  Clarence,— as  my  letters  tell  me, 

;  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

matching  more  for  wanton  luft  than  honour, 

ban  for  itrength  and  fafety  of  our  country. 

ima.  Dear  brother,  how  fhall  Bona  be  reveng'd, 

by  thy  help  to  this  diitrefled  queen  ? 

i  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  fhall  poor  Henry 
live, 

sfs  thou  refcue  him  from  foul  defpair  ? 

:na.  My  quarrel,  and  this  Englifli  queen's,  are  one* 

rar.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours, 

.  Lrw.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar- 
garet's. 

fore,  at  lad,  I  firmly  am  refolv'd, 

lall  have  aid. 

ch  agiinft  the  earles  honeftie,  (whether  he  would  have  defloared 
jhter  or  hit  niece,  the  certaintie  was  not  for  both  the'tr  honours 
1)  for  furely  fuch  a  thing  was  attempted  by  king  Edward.** 

Stievens. 

Z  2  •  $.  Mar. 
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#j^.3/tfr.  Let  me  rive  humble  du»k»ibrtll  at 
K?L*w.  Then  England's  meflemr,  retwrn  ia  poft  > 

And  tell  falfe  Edward,  thyfappofed  king^—  -     ..  i. 

That  Lewis  of  France  it  fenung  over  aulkeri#  - 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 

*  Thou  feeft  what's  paft,  go  fear  thy  king  withal  *• 
Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  Jhordjr; 

I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  nit  fake. 

9.  Mar*  Tell  him,  My  mourning  weeds  are  Laid  aJdf, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on  % 
'    tFar.  Tell  him  from  me,  That  he  hath  done  aw  wrong; 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  keg. 
There's  thy  reward* ;  be  gone.  \Sxii  1UC 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick  ; 
Thou,  and  Oxford,  with  five  thoofand  men* 
Shall  crofs  the  feas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle  f  :    ' 

•  And,  as  occafion  ferves,  this  noble  queen 

•  And  prince  (hall  follow  with  a  frefli  ibpply. 

4  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  anfwer  me  one  doubt?** 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  I 

War.  This  (hall  allure  my  conftant  loyalty  j— 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldeft  daughter  %  and  my  joy, 

lb 

7  *_f0  fear  thy  king— ]  That  it,  fright  thy  kfag*    JowstOtf  •    . 

•  —tofut  armour  on.]  it  was  once  no  nnufiul  tfalftf  for  qtooeaf. 
themfelves  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  bead  of  their  font*.  The  Sept 
which  Elizabeth  wore  when  me  rode  through  the  Uett  it  Tflboryte 
encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  the  armada,  may  be  S^illstse 
in  the  Tower.    Steeyen*. 

9  —  thy  reward \]  Here  we  are  to  fuppofe  that,  according  te  aacU 
ent  cuftom,  Warwick  makes  a  prefent  Co  the  herald  or 
whom  the  original  copies  call— a  Pef.     Stkitshs. 

1  —  and  bid  falfe  Edward  battle rlThisjphrafc  It  common  to  I 
of  our  ancient  writers.    So,  in  the  Mitfirtunts  e/Atthmr^  a  i 
performance,  1587: 

"  — —  my  fle(h  abhors 

u  To  bid  the  battle  to  my  proper  blood.**  .  STlgvtsit. 

*  V II  join  mine  e  J  deft  daughter  A  This  it  a  departure  tram  the  troth 
of  hiftory,  for  Edward  prince  of  Wales  (at  Mr.  Theobald  haa  obtemd) 
was  married  to  Anne,  the  fecend  daughter  of  the  oari  of  Warwick. 
But  notwithftanding  this,  his  reading  [jeungef  daughter]  haa,  I 
thiak)  beeu  improperly  adopted  by  the  fubfcqwni  editors  }  tor  |" 
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To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

*  j£.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree  3,  and  thank  you  for  your  ma* 

tion : — 
c  Son  Edward,  ihe  is  fair  and  virtuous, 
'  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick  $ 

*  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

*  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  fhall  be  thine, 

*  Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  (he  well  deferves  it  ; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[He  gives  bis  band  to  Warwick. 

*  K.  Lew.  Why  flay  we  now  ?  Thefe  foldiers  fhall  be 

levy'd, 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon  4,  our  high  admiral, 

*  Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 

*  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mifchance, 

*  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Warwick; 

*n  fa€fc  the  duke  of  Clarence  married  Ifabella,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Warwick,  in  1468,  and  Edward  prince  of  Wales  married  Anne,  hit 
Second  daughter,  in  1470;  neither  of  his  daughters  was  married  at  the 
time  when  Warwick  was  in  France  negotiating  a  marriage  between 
*-*dy  Bona  and  his  king  :  fo  that  there  is  no  inconfiftcncy  in  the  prefent 
$copofal.  Suppofing,  however,  that  the  original  author  of  this  play 
**ade  a  miftake,  and  imagined  that  theyoungeft  daughter  of  Warwick 
%a*  married  to  Clarence,  I  apprehend,  he,  and  not  his  editor,  ought 
*»  aofwer  for  it.     | 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumftances  which  prove  that  Shak- 
'"peare  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  play ;  for  though  here,  as  in 
*  former  paiTage,  (p.  303,  n.  5.)  he  has  followed  the  old  drama,  when 
he  afterwards  wrote  his  K.  Richard  III.  and  found  it  neceflary  to  con- 
frit  the  ancient  hiftorians,  he  reprcfented  Lady  Anne,  as  ihe  in  fad 
wMi  the  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  youngeji  daughter 
°f  the  earl  of  Warwick.     Maloni. 

J  Yes,  I  agree,  &c]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quarto  has  only  the 
WQWing  : 

With  all  my  heart ;  I  like  this  match  full  well. 
Love  her,  fori  Edward  ;  ihe  is  fair  and  young; 
And  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick,  for  his  love.     Stezvxns. 
.  *  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  &c]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  three  follow- 
,n8  lines,  we  have  thefe  in  the  old  play  : 

And  you,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

Shall  waft  them  fafely  to  the  Engli/b  coafts  $ 

And  chafe  proud  Edward  from  bit  Jlumb ring  trance, 

For  mocking  marriage  with  the  name  of  France,    Maloni. 

Z  3  Ww. 
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War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  embaflador, 
But  I  return  his  fworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gare  me, 
Bot  dreadful  war  (hall  anfwer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  elfe  to  make  a  ftale,  bot  me  ? 
Then  none  bat  I  (hall  tarn  his  jeft  to  forrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  mifery, 
But  feek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  \Ex'gm 


ACT     IV.      SCENE     I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

£»/frGLOSTE*,CLARENCE,$OMERSBT,Mo^tTAGVr*, 

and  Others, 

4  GIo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence  5,  what  think  y°tt 
«  Of  this' new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey? 

•  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

#  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to  Fnm^e  * 

•  How  could  he  flay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

#  Som.  My.lords,  forbear  this  talk;  here  comes  the  ki**£»° 

B  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,"]  In  the  old  play  the  king  en  ^*^t 
here  along  with  his  brothers,  not  after  them,  and  opens  the  fcene  tl*>  ** 
Ediu.  Brothers  of  Clarence  and  of  Glocefter, 
What  think  you  of  our  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  f 
4  G/o.  My  lord,  we.  think  at  Warwick  and  Lewis, 

That  are  fo  flack  in  judgment  that  they'll  take 
No  offence  at  this  fudden  marriage. 

Eetw*  Suppofe  they  do,  they  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  s> 
And  I  am  your  king  and  Warwick's ;  and  will  be 
Obey'd. 

67(7.  And  (hall,  becaufe  you  are  our  king; 
But  yet  fuch  fudden  marriages  feldom  proveth  well. 
Edvr.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  arc  you  againft  os  too? 

Maloi*  * 


Tkurijk* 
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r-ijh.     Enter  King  Edward,  attended;  Lady  Grey,  as 

*ee*\    Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hastings,  and 

titer**. 

<?/*.  And  his  well-ehofen  bride. 

C/or.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

*C.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  70a 

oar  choice, 
***t  you  ftand  penfive,  as  half  malecon tent  f* 
C/ar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 

Warwick; 
Tiich  are  fo  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
Hat  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abufe. 

4T.  Ediv.  Suppofe,  they  take  offence  without  a  caufe, 
T*ey  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Edward, 

Our  king  and  Warwick's,  and  muff  have  my  will. 
'  Glo.  And  fhall  have  your  will,  becaufe  our  king: 
f*et  hairy  marriage  feldom  proveth  well. 
it.  Ed<w.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended  too? 
«Gfc.NotI: 

No;  God  forbid,  that  I  (hould  with  them  fever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity, 
blander  them  that  yoke  fo  well  together. 

*  K.  Ed<w.  Setting  your  fcorns,  and  your  miflike,  aiide, 
Tell  me  fome  reafon,  why  the  lady  Grey 

Should  not  become  ray  wife,  and  England's  queen  :— 

And  you  too,  Somerfet 7,  and  Montague, 

SpeaJc  freely  what  you  think. 

'  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion*,— that  king  Lewi* 

1  The frage-direcYion  in  the'folio,  [Four ftand  oh  ontfidty  and  four  on, 
other.]  is  f efficient  proof  that  the  play,  as  exhibited  there,  wu 
nted  from  a  ftage  copy.  I  fuppofe  thefe  eight  important  perfonages 
re  attendants.     Stiivins. 

7  And  you  t*o,  Somerfet,  &c]  In  the  old  play  Somerfet  does  not 
pear  in  this  fcene.     Maloni. 

*  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion,— -&c]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  fol- 
ding fpeech,  the  quartos  read  thus : 

Clar,  My  lord,  then  this  is  my  opinion  ; 
That  Warwick,  being  diftionour'd  in  his  etnbaffage, 
Doth  feelc  revenge,  to  quit  his  injuries. 

Glo.  And  Lewis  in  regard  of  his  filter's  wrongs, 
Doth  join  with  Warwick  to  fupplant  your  ftatc.    Stekvkns. 

Z  4  '  Becomes 
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'  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
'  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in  char 

*  Is  now  di  (honoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

*  K.  Ednu.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 

peas'd, 

*  By  fuch  invention  as  I  can  devife  ? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  fuch  alliar 
Would  more  have  (trengthen'd  this  our  commonwealt 
'Gain ft  foreign  dorms,  than  any  home-bred  marriag 

<  Haft*  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itfelf 

*  England  is  iafe,  if  true  within  itfelf9? 

*  Mont.  But  the  fafer,  when  it  is  back'd  with  Frana 

*  Haft.  'Tis  better  ufing  France,  than  trading  Fran 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  feas ', 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourfelves  ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourfelves,  our  fafety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  fpeech,  lord  Hafhngs  well  deferv< 
'  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

'  K.  Ediv.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will,  and  grai 
'•  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  fhall  ftand  for  law. 

*  Glo.  And*  yet,  methinks*,  your  grace  hath  not  dc 

well, 
'  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 

9  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itfelf 

England  isfa/e,  if  true  within  itfelf?}  In  the  old  play  thefefi 
ftand  thus: 

Let  England  be  true  within  itfelf, 
We  need  not  France  nor  any  alliance  with  them. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  flrft  of  thefe  lines  occurs  in  the  old  pit 
King  Job n j  1591,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  it,  and  inferte 
with  a  flight  change  in  his  own  play  wirh  the  fame  title.     Ma  low 
1  —iifitb  tbe  feast"]  This  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  whe 
any  age  understood  and  favoured  the  interefl  of  England.      John  so 
*  And  yet,  metbinks,  Sec]    The  quartos  vary  from  the  folioj 
follows : 

Clar,  Ay,  and  for  fuch  a  thing  too,  the  lord  Scales 
Did  well  deferve  at  your  hands, -to  have  the 
Daughter  of  the  lord  Bonficld  }  and  left  your 
Brothers  to  go  feek  elfewhere ;  but  in  your  madneft 
You  bury  brotherhood.    Stisyim* 
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9  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  ; 

v  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 

*  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

•  Clar.  Or  elfe  you  would  not  have  beilow'd  the  heir  * 
'  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  fon, 

c  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  fpeed  elfewhere. 
K.  Ed<w*  Alas,  poor  Clarence  !  is  it  for  a  wife, 
.•  That  thou  art  malecontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

'  Clar.  In  choofing  for  yourfelf,  you  fhew'd  your  judg- 
ment : 
w  Which  being  fhallow,  you  (hall  give  me  leave 

*  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

w   And,  to  that  end,  I  (hortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

•  K.  Ed<w.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 
m    And  not  be  ty'd  unto  his  brother's  will. 

'  ££•  E/iz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majefty 
m  To  raife  my  ftate  to  title  of  a  queen, 

*  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  muft  all  confefs 

*  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  defcent*, 

^  And  meaner  than  myfelf  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

^   So  your  diflikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleafing, 
^   Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  forrow, 

'  K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns4: 
r    "What  danger,  or  what  forrow  can  befall  thee, 

3  — you  would  not  have  beflow'd  the  beir—~\  It  muft  be  remembered, 
*H  at  Jill,  the  Reftoration,  the  heireffes  of  great  eftates  were  in  the  ward- 
^ip  of  the  king,  who  in  their  minority  gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and 
afterwards  matched  them  to  his  favourites.  I  know  not  when  liberty 
gained  more  than  by  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards.     Johnson. 

•  — .  /  Was  not  ignoble  of  defcent,]  Her  father  was  Sir  Richard  Wid- 

^*Ue,    knight,    afterwards  earl   of  Rivers  5    her   mother,  Jaqucline, 

^tatchefs  dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  to  Peter  of  Luxem- 

^^rgh,  earl  of  Saint  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  brother 

*°  King  Henry  V.     Ma  lone. 

4  My  love,  forbear,  &c]  lnftead  of  this  and  the  following  fpeech, 
^«  old  play  has  only  thefe  lines : 

Ed  to.  Forbear,  my  love,  to  fawne  u  pon  their  frowns, 
For  thee  they  muft  obey,  nay,  (hall  obey, 
And  if  they  look  for  favour  at  my  hands. 

Mo»t*  My  lord,  here  it  the  meflcnger  retorn'd  from  Fraunce. 

Malon*. 

'So 
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*  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  conftant  friend, 

*  And  their  true  (brereign,  whom  they  mnft  obey  \ 

*  Nay,  whom  they  mail  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 

*  Unlefs  they  feek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 

«  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  fafe, 

*  And  they  (hall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

•  Gk.  I  hear,  yet  fay  not  much,  but  think  the  more. 

[4MB 
Enter  a  Meflenger. 

•  K.  Edw.  Now,  meflenger,  what  letters,  or  what  new ^ 
From  France  ? 

4  Mef,  My  fovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few  word^ 

*  But  (uch  as  I,  without  your  fpecial  pardon, 

Dare  not  relate.  ^ 

«  K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  brier 

9  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canft  guefs  them*  . 

'  What  anfwer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 
Mef  At  my  depart,  thefe  were  his  very  words; 

Go  tellfalfe  Edward,  thy  fuppofed  if  *£v— 

¥bat  Lewis  of  France  is  fending  over  mafkers, 

*To  re*vel  it  with  bint  and  bis  new  bride. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  fo  brave  ?    belike,  he  thinks  flft 
Henry. 

*  But  what  faia  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mef  Thefe  were  ner  words,  utter  *d  with  mild  difdauu 
Tell  him,  in  bofc  he'll  prove  a  widower  portly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  fake. 

4  K.Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  ftie  could  fay  little  lefs ; 
'  She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  faid  Henry's  queen? 
4  For  I  have  heard,  that  fhe  was  there  in  place*. 

Mef  Tell  bi?x,  quoth  (he,  my  mourning  weeds  are  d*u 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on, 

4  K.  Ed.  Belike,  (he  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 

t  —  yZ>*  was  there  in  place.]  This  expreflion,  figni Tying,  (he** 
there  fnejffify  occurs  frequently  in  old  Englirti  writers.     MaloM* 

•  — ait  done,]  i.  e.  arc  confumed,  thrown  oft".  The  word  it-oft*1 
ufrd  in  thii  frnie  by  the  writers  of  our  author's  age.  So,  in  his/*^1 
*f  Lucrtce  : 

««  And  if  pofleftM,  as  foon  decay'd  and  done 

<€  As  is  the  morning's  filver- melting  dew."    MAtom. 
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Bat  what  faid  Warwick  to  thefe  injuries  ? 

'  Me/*  He,  more  incens'd  again  ft  your  majefty 

•  Than  all  the  reft,  difcharg'd  me  with  thefe  words  i 
9**11  bim/rom  me,  that  be  hath  done  me  wrong  9 
Jind  therefore  I9 II  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 

*  K.  Edw*  Ha !  durft  the  traitor  breathe  out  fo  proud 

words  ? 

•  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd : 

•  They  (hall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  prefumption. 

•  But  lay,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

•  «  Me/.  Ay,  gracious  fovereign ;  they  are  fo  link'd  in 

fnendfhip, 

•  That  youngprince  Edward  marriesWarwick's  daughter* 

Clar.  Belike,  the  elder;    Clarence   will   have  th* 
younger7. 

•  Now,  brother  king,  farewel,  and  fit  you  faft, 

•  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter  ;  ' 

•  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

•  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourfelf.— 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me*. 

[Exit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  /olUnur. 

•  Glo. 

*  BtHki  the  elder,  Clarence  will  bav*  the  younger.]  Clarence  hav- 
ing in  faft  married  Jfabella,  the  elder  daughter  of  Warwick,  Mr* 
Theobald  made  elder  and  younger  change  placet  in  this  line  j  in  which 
he  has  been  followed,  I  think,  improperly,  by  the  fubfequent  editors  : 
The  author  of  the  old  play,  where  this  line  is  found,  might  from  ig- 
fiorance  or  intentionally  have  deviated  from  hiftory,  in  his  account  of 
the  perfon  whom  Clarence  married.    See  a  former  note,  p.  320,  n.  2. 

Maloni. 

*  Tear,  tbat  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.]  That  Clarence  (hould 
snake  this  fpeech  in  the  king's  hearing  is  very  improbable,  yet  I  do  not 
fee  how  it  can  be  palliated.  The  king  never  goes  out,  nor  can  Cla- 
rence be  talking  to  a  company  apart,  for  he  anfwers  immediately  to 
that  which  the  Poft  fays  to  the  king.     Johnson. 

Tom,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  wuJ\  When  the  earl  of 
Xflex  attempted  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  city,  with  a  defign,  as  was 
fuppofed,  to  ftorm  the  queen's  palace,  he  ran  about  the  ftreets  with, 
kit  fword  drawn,  crying  out,  "  They  that  love  me,  follow  me.1' 

Stzeyini. 
Clarence  certainly  fpeaks  in  the  hearing  of  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately after  his  brother  hat  retired,  exclaims,  that  he  it  gone  to  join 
with  Warwick. 

This 
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•GU.  Not  I»: 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter  ;  I 

#  Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  bat  the  crown.  [Jjp^ 
K.  Ed<w.  Clarence  and  Somerfet  both  gone  to  Warwici1 

#  Yet  am  I  arm'd  againfi  the  worft  can  happen  % 

•  And  hafte  is  needful  in  this  defperate  cafe.— 

•  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  yon  in  oar  behalf* 
•Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war; 

«  Thev  are  already,  or  auickly  will  be  landed  : 
4  Myfelf  in  perfon  will  ftraight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  ami  Stafibr^ 

•  But,  ere  I  go,  HafUngs, — and  Montague,— 

4  Refolve  my  doubt.    You  twain,  of  all  the  reft, 
4  Ait  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 

This  line  is  in  the  old  quarto  play.  One  nearly  refembling  it  isuJo0 
wiie  found  in  tbt  Battle  ef  Alcazar,  1594 : 

«  Myfelf  will  lead  the  way, 
44  And  make  a  pafTage  with  my  conquering  fword, 
•*  Knee-deep  in  blood  of  thefe  accuried  Moors; 
"  And  they  that  Icae  wit  honour,  follow  sm»" 
So  alfo,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  III: 

«<  The  reft  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  me.*    Maloki. 
9  Glo.  Not  I  ;~\  After  Clarence  goes  out,  we  have  in  the  old  pis! 
the  following  dialogue ;  part  of  which  Shajcfpeare  rejected,  and  tran^" 
poled  the  reft  1 

Edv>.  Clarence  and  Somerfet  fled  to  Warwick ! 
What  fay  you,  brother  Richard,  will  you  ftand  to  us  ? 

Glo,  Ay,  my  lord,  in  defpight  of  all  that  ihall  withftand  you  J 
For  why  hath  nature  made  me  halt  downright, 
But  that  I  fliould  be  valiant  and  ftand  to  it? 
For  if  I  would,  I  cannot  run  away.     Malonz. 
1  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  &c]  The  quartos  give  the  paflagethus; 
Pembroke,  go  raife  an  army  prefenriy  j 
Pitch  up  my  tent ;  for  in  the  field  this  night 
I  mean  to  reft  j  and,  on  the  morrow  mora, 
I'll  march  to  meet  proud  Warwick,  ere  he  land 
Thofe  ftraggling  troops  which  he  hath  got  in  France* 
But  ere  I  go,  Montague  and  Haftings,  you 
Of  all  the  reft  are  near  eft  ally'd  in  blood 
To  Warwick  ;  therefore  tell  me  if  you  favour 
Him  more  than  me,  or  not;  fpeak  truly,  for 
I  had  rather  have  you  open  enemies 
Thca  hollow  friends.    Stkiviki. 

«Ttl 
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9  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 

*  If  it  be  fo,  then  both  depart  to  him  ; 

*  I  rather  wifh  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends  : 

*  Bat  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 

*  Give  me  afiurance  with  fome  friendly  vow, 

*  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  fufpeft. 

t£om.  So  (£od  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 
Haft.  And  Haftings,  as  he  favours  Edward's  caufe ! 
•  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  ftand  by  us  ? 
Gfo.  Ay,  in  defpight  of  all  that  fhall  withftand  you. 
'  1C.  Ediv.  Why  \o ;  then  am  I  Aire  of  victory. 
1  Now  therefore  let  us  hence  ;  and  lofc  no  hour, 

*  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power.  [Exgitwt. 

SCENE     II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickfhire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and  othtt 
forces. 

War.  Trufl  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  fwarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence,  and  Somerset. 

BQt,  fee,  where  Somerfet  and  Clarence  come  ;— 
fyeak  fuddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 
r         Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

#ar.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick ; 
And  welcome,  Somerfet:— I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  reft  miitruftful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  fign  of  love ; 
Elfe  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
Bat  welcome,  fweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter ihall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  reds,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelefly  encamp'd, 
Hisfoldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about*, 

And 
*  —  towns  about,]  Old  Copies— lw*«    Corre&ed  by  Dr.  Thirl b jr. 
See  the  next  fecne  ; 

H  ■     i  ..  bat 
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And  bat  attended  by  a  fimple  guard, 

We  may  furprize  and  take  nim  at  our  pleafnre  f 

Oar  fcouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  eafy  s : 

•  That  as  Ulyfles,  and  flout  Diomede, 

•  With  Height  and  manhood  ftole  to  Rhefus9  tents,  '- 

•  And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  feed* 

•  So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mande* 

•  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

•  And  feize  himfelf ;  I  fay  n©t— flaughter  him, 

•  For  I  intend  but  only  to  furprize  hun«— 
'  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

•  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  withyour  leader* 

[They  all  cry,  Hear 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  filent  fort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  faint  George4 

[£*«^ 

SCENE    III. 

Edward's  Camp,  near  Warwick* 
Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  king**  tent. 

•  i.  Watch*  Come  on,  my  mailers,  each  man  take  b^ 

(land ; 

•  The  king,  by  this,  is  fet  him  down  to  fleep. 

•  2.  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed? 

•*  — —  but  why  commands  the  king, 

"  That  his  chief  followers  Udge  in  town  about  him  r" 

Maloxv* 
1  —  very  eafy  :]  Here  the  quartos  conclude  this  fpeech,  adding  enrf 
the  following  lines ; 

Then  cry  king  Henry  with  refolved  minds, 
And  break  we  prefently  into  his  tent.     Stkivins. 
*— and  faint  George!]    After  the  two   concluding  line*  oftfcil 
fcene,  which  in  the  old  play  are  given  not  to  Warwick  but  to  Clarence, 
we  there  find  the  following  fpeeches,  which  Shakfpeare  has  introduce* 
in  a  fubfequent  place  : 

iVar.  This  is  his  teat ;  and  fee  where  his  guard  doth  ftand. 
Courage,  my  foldiers  5  now  or  never. 
But  follow  me  now,  and  Edward  fhall  be  ours. 
AIL  A  W  ax  wick,  a  Warwick !    M  a  l  0  h  a  • 

•  1.  Watch 
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•  1 .  Watch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  folenw  vow, 

•  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  reft, 

•  Till  Warwick,  or  himfelf,  be  quite  fuppreit. 

•  2.  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  (hall  be  the  day, 

•  If  Warwick  be  fo  near  as  men  report. 

•  3.  Watch.  But  fay,  I  pray,  what  nobleleman  is  that, 

•  That  with  the  king  here  reftcth  in  his  tent  ? 

•  1.  Watch.  'Tis  the  lord  Haftings,  the  king's  chiefeft 

friend. 

•  3.  Watch.  O,  is  it  fo  ?  But  why  commands  the  king, 

•  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

•  While  he  himfelf  keeps  in  the  cold  field? 

•  2.  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  becaufe  more  dan* 

gerous. 

•  3.  Watch.  Ay  ;  but  give  me  worfhip,  and  quietnefs, 

•  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

•  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  eftate  he  Hands, 

•  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

•  I.  Watch.  Unlefs  our  halberds  did  fhut  up  his  paflage. 

•  2.  Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  elfe  guard  we  his  royal  tent, 

•  But  to  defend  his  perfon  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 

and  forces. 
€  War. This  is  his  tent ;  and  fee,  where  ftand  his  guari- 
'  Courage,  my  mailers :  honour  now,  or  never ! 

•  But  follow  me,  and  Edward  fhall  be  ours. 

1.  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

•  2.  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  died. 

[Warwick,  and  the  re/?,  cry  all— Warwick !  War- 
wick! and  fct  upon  the  guard ';  tvho  fly,  crying-** 
Arm!  Arm!  Warwick,  and  the  reft,  following 
them. 

Vhe  drum  heating,  and  trumpets  founding*  Re-enter  War- 
wick, and  the  reft,  bringing  the  king  out  in  a  go*wn9 
fitting  in  a  chair:  Gloster  and  Hastings  fty. 

•  Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

•  War.  Richard,  and  Haftings :   let  them  go,  here's- 

the  duke. 

K.  Ed<w. 
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K.  Edtv.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when,  we  parted 
laft', 
Thou  calPdft  me  king  ? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  cafe  is  alter'd : 

•  When  you  difgrae'd  me  in  my  embaflade, 

•  Then  1  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York* 
Alas !  how  would  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  ufe  ambafiadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  ufe  your  brothers  brotherly  ; 

•  Nor  how  to  ftudy  for  the  people's  welfare  ; 
Nor  how  to  fhrowd  yourfelf  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.Edw.  Yea,  brother6 of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 
too? 

•  Nay,  then  I  fee,  that  Edward  needs  muft  down.— 
'  Yet,  Warwick,  in  defpight  of  all  mifchance, 

•  Of  thee  thyfelf,  and  all  thy  complices, 

4  Edward  will  always  bear  himfelf  as  king : 

•  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  ftate, 

•  My  mind  exceeds  the  compafs  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  king : 

[Takes  off  bit  crow** 
But  Henry  now  (hall  wear  the  Englifh  crown, 

•  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  (hadow.— 

•  My  lord  of  Somerfet,  at  my  requeft, 

'  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 

•  Unto  my  brother,  archbifhop  of  York. 

•  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 

•  I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  anfwer 

•  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  fend  to  him :— 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewel,  good  duke  of  York. 

5  —nobtn  woe  parted  laft,]  The  word  loft,  which  is  found  in  the  oil 
.  play,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  folio.     M alone. 

6  Tea,  brother,  &c]  In  the  old  play  this  fpeech  confifls  of  only 
thefe  two  lines  :  , 

Well,  Warwick,  let  fortune  do  tier  worft, 
Edward  in  mind  will  bear  himfelf  a  king. 
Henry  has  made  the  fame  declaration  in  a  former  fcene.  M-aioni. 

•  K.  Ed<w* 
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*  Jf .  £</«u>.  What  fates  impofe,  that  men  muft  needs 

abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  refift  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edward,  led  out;  Somerfet  ivttb  him. 
m  Oxf.  What  now  remains 7,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

•  But  march  to  London  with  our  foldiers  ? 

f^ar  Ay,  that's  the  firft  thing  that  we  have  to  do  ; 
1  To  ftce  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  fee  him  (eated  in  the  regal  throne,  [ExeunK 

SCENE      IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  £>ueen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers  •. 

*  Ri*u.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  fudden  change? 

*  3J.  Eliz..  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn, 
'  What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  king  Edward  ? 

7  What  nrm  remain,  tec]  Inftetd  of  this  and  the  following  fpeech, 
bt  quartos  h«TC  t 

Ctar,  What  follows  now  ?  all  hitherto  goes  well  j 
But  we  muftdifpatch  Tome  letters  into  France, 
To  tell  the  queen  of  our  happy  fortune  ; 
And  bid  her  come  with  fpeed  to  join  with  us. 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  firft  thing  that  we  hate  to  do, 
And  free  king  Henry  from  imprifonment, 
And  fee  him  feated  on  the  regal  throne. 
Come,  let's  away  j  and,  having  pad  thefe  caret, 
I'll  poft  to  York,  and  fee  how  Edward  fares.     Stei  vifci, 
*  l»lrr  Jtfoers,  &c.]  Throughout  this  fcene  the  quartos  vary  in  al- 
•oft  every  fpeech  from  the  folio.     The  variations  however  are  hardly 
fall  as  to  defenre  notice.    Stezvzns. 

(  They  are,  however,  fo  marked,  as  to  prove  decisively,  I  think,  that 
tither  Shakfpeare  wrote  two  diftincl  pieces  on  this  fubje&  at  different 
priod;,  or  that  the  play  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  was  his,  and  that  in 
fstrto  the  production  of  a  preceding  writer*  Let  the  fecond  fpeech  of 
hirers  be  read  with  this  view  : 

What  lofle  ?  of  fome  pitch t  battaile  againft  Warwicke  ? 
Tuih,  feare  not,  faire  queene,  but  caft  thefe  cares  afide. 
King  Edward's  noble  mind  his  honour  doth  difplay, 
And  Warwick  may  lofe,  though  then  he  got  the  day. 
%tt  alfo  the  fpeech  of  Clarence  quoted  in  the  la/l  not:.     Maloki. 

V«i*  VI.  A  a  Riv, 
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je/v.  What,  lofs  of  fbme  pitch'd  battle  againft  War- 
wick ? 
( £>.  Eliz.  No,  bat  the  lofs  of  his  own  royal  perfon* 
«  Ri<v.  Then  is  my  fovereign  flain  r 
'  S^Eliz.  Ay,  almoft  flain,  for  he  is  taken  prifoner; 

*  Either  betray 'd  by  falfhood  of  his  guard> 
4  Or  by  his  foe  furpriz'd  at  unawares : 

'  And,  as  I  further  have  to  underltand, 
'  Is  new  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  York, 
'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
'  Ri*v.  Thefe  news,  I  muft  confefs,  are  full  of  grief: 

*  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may; 

'  Warwick  may  lofe,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

•  $£.  £//*.Till  then,  fair  hope  muft  hinder  life's  decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  weaajne  from  defpair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb: 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  paffion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildnefs  my  misfortune's  crofs  ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear; 

,*  And  flop  the  riling  of  blood-fucking  fighs, 

*  Left  with  my  fighs  or  tears  I  blafl  or  drown 

*  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  Englifli  crow* 

*  Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  becom*- 
f  4>.  Eliz.   I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  u  toward 

London, 

*  To  fet  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's-  head : 

*  Guefs  thou  the  red ;  king  Edward's  friends  muft  down*  ! 
'  But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

*  (For  traft  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 

*  I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  fanduary, 

'  To  fave  at  leaty  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

*  There  (hall  I  reft  fecure  from  force,  and  fraud. 

*  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 

'  If  Warwick  take  us,  w>e  are  fure  to  die*  [Ext*** 


SCEN^ 
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SCENE    V», 

dpMtk  mmr  Middkham  Cmjth  im  Yorkflui*. 

AWGlostir,  Hastivos,  &V  William  Stanley,  *W 
Othirs* 

c  Gfc.  Now,  my  lord  HaJUngs  S  arid  fir  William  Stan- 
ley. 
'  Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 

*  Into  this  chiefeft  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  ftands  the  cafe :  You  know,  our  king,  my  brother* 

*  It  prifimer  to  the  bilhop  here,  at  whofe  hands 

*  He  hath  good  nfage  and  great  liberty  j 

*  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  £uard* 

*  Comet  hunting  this  Way  to  difport  himfelf. 

*  I  have  advertis'd  him  by  fecret  means, 

*  That  if,  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 

*  Under  the  colour  of  his  ufual  game, 

*  He  (hall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horfe  and  men* 

*  To  fet  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

•  Seikt  F.]  la  new  forming  thefe  pieces  Shakfpttrt  trurrpofed  ndl 
•aly  many  lines  tod  fpeeches,  bat  fome  of  the  fceoet.  This  Jcene  la 
t*e  original  play  precedes  that  which  he  has  made  the  fourth  fceae  of 
this  aft.    Maloni. 

1  N§wf  my  UrdH^phg^  ate.]  I  flull  infert  the  fpeech  correfpond- 
S>|  to  this  in  the  old  play,  as  the  comparifon  will  (hew  the  reader  ia 
vhstaiaaiier  Shakfpear*  proceeded,  whert  he  merely  retouched  and  taV 
fsadsd  what  he  found  in  the  elder  drama,  without  the  addition  of  aty 
*v  matter: 

Crip.  Lord  ft  iftingt  and  Sir  William  Jtenleft 
.  Know  that  the  caufe  I  fent  for  you  is  tfiis. 
1  look  my  brother  with  a  (lender  train 
Should  come  a  hinting  in  this  fbreft  here* 
The  bUhop  of  York  befriends  him  much* 
And  lets  htm  ofe  his  pleafore  in  the  chafe* 
Now  I  have  privily  lent  him  word 
Row  I  am  come  with  you  to  refcue  him  ; 
And  fee  where  the  huntfman  and  he  doth  com*.    ItA&oaft* 


A  a  *  #«*r 
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Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntfmair. 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the  sunt; 
'  K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man;  fee,  where  theiuntf- 

men  Hand. — 
r  Now,  brother  of  Glofter,  lord  HafKng*,  and  the  reft, 

*  Stand  you  thus  clofe  to  fteal  the  bifhop's  deer  ? 

*  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  cafe  requireth  haftc; 
'  Your  horfe  ftands  ready  at  the  park-corner. 

<  K.  Edw.  But  whither  (hall  we  then  ? 

*  Haft.  To  Lynn,  my  lord-;  and  (hip  *  from  thence  to 

Flanders. 
**  Glo.  Well  guefs'd,  believe  me ;   for  that'  was  my 

meaning. 
'  K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardnefs. 

*  Glo.  Bat  wherefore  day  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 

«  K.  Ed<w.  Huntfman,  what  fay'ft  thou  i  wilt  thou  g* 
along? 

*  Hunt.  Better  do  (oy  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

*  *  Glo.  Come  then,  away ;  let's  have  no  more  ado* 

«  K.  Ei<w.  Bifhop,  farewel :  fhield  thee  from* Warwick  * l 
frown ; 
And  pray  ihat  I  may  repoflefs  the  crown..  [Exevnf- 

SCENE    VI. 

A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  King Hbnrt,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Somer- 
set, young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mowtague  ^ 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower %  and  Attendants, 

*  K.  Hen.  Matter  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and  friend  * 

*  Have  ftiaken  Edward  from  the  regal  feat ; 

•  And  turn'd  my  captive  ftate  to  liberty, 

•  My  fear  to  hope,  my  forrow*  unto  joys  ; 

#  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  r 

*  —  *nd  fliip— ]  The/irft  folio  hujhipe.  The  correction  wasnu**c 
*7  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma^ni, 

4  *J.ir*< 
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*  Lieu.  Subje&s  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  fove- 

rcigns; 

•  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
• 1  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majefty. 

•  K.Ut*.  For  what,  lieutenant?  for  well  ufing  art 

•  Nay,  be  thou  fore,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kinrtartV 

•  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleafure; 

•  Ay,  fuch  a  pleafure  as  incaged  birds 

•  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thought*, 
m  At  laft,  by  notes  of  houfhold  harmony, 

+■  They  quite  forget  their  lofs  of  liberty.— 

•  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  ferft  me  free, 
••  And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee; 

•  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  inftrument. 

•  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  fpight, 

•  6y  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  ;  •■ 
m  And  that  the  people  of  this  bleflediand 

•  May  not  be  puniuvd  with  my  thwarting  ftars ; 

"•  Warwick,  although  my  head  ftill  wear  the  crown, 

•  I  here  refign  my  government  to  thee, 
**  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

.  •  War.  Your  grace  hath  ftill  been  fam'd  for  virtuous,; 
•And  now  may  feem  as  wife  as  virtuous, 

•  By  fpying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 
*•  For  lew  men  rightly  temper  with  the  ftars  s : 
m  Yet  in  this  one  thine  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
"•  For  choofing  me,  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

•  Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  fway, 

•  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

•  Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

•  As  likely  to  be  bleft  in  peace,  and  war ; 

▼  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  confent. 

*  War.  And  I  choofe  Clarence  only  forprotedor. 

3  — yVto  mtn  rightly  temper  with  tbtfttn :]  I  fappofc  the  mesa* 
•log  u,  that  few  men  conform  their  ttmptr  to  their  deMny,  which  kfaf 
Weary  did,  when  finding  himfelf  unfortunate  he  gave  the  management 
tf  r^blkk  affairi  to  more  profporout  handi.    Jo  km  19*. 

i«3  fK.Ha, 
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•  K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence*  give  me  both  ?W 

hands ; 

•  Now  join  your  hands,   and,  with  jour  bands*  JO* 

hearts, 

•  That  no  diflention  hinder  government: 

*  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land  ; 
«  While  I  myfelf  will  lead  a  private  life, 

*  And  in  devotion  fpend  my  latter  days, 
To  fin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praife* 

War.  What  anfwers  Clarence  to  Jus  fovereign's  wiH? 

•  Clar.  That  he  confents,  if  Warwick  yield  cedent; 

•  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repofe  myfelf. 

9  War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  mufti  be  contest; 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  doable  ftiadow 

•  To  Henry's  body,  and  fupply  his  place  ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

•  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  cafe. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  b  more  thafe  needful* 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be pronoonc'd atraitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate4.    • 
Clar.  What  elfe  ?  and  that  foccefiion  be  dctennintf. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  {hall  not  want  kispart, 

*  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  firft  of  all  your  chief  afiiiSg 

•  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  fon  Edward, 

•  Be  fent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  fpeed: 

•  For,  till  I  fee  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

•  My  ioy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

•  Clar.  It  (hall  be  done,  my  fovereign,  with  all  fpeed, 
'  K.  Hens  My  lord  of  Somerfet,  what  yputh  is  that, ' 

*  Of  whom  you  feem  to  have  (b  tender  care  ? 

*  Sun.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 
«  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,   England's  hope :    If  fecret 

powers  [Lays  bit  band  nm  bis  bend. 

•  .i       §  .  *> 

*  And  «//  bit  Unit  ami  foods  be  awf/cit*,]  For  die  Saftftfoa  of  me 
word  A*,  which  the  defect  of  the  metre  proves  to  h«vc  beta  irr'^nHj 
•mined  in  the  old  copy,  I  am  tafwct*blc«  '  Maloms. 

'■   ^  'Sngge* 
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-       •  Sagged  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
'  This  pretty  lad4  will  prove  ear  country'*  blifi. 

•  His  looks  are  fall  of  peaceful  majefty  x 

•  His  head  ky  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown* 

•  His  hand  to  wield  a  fcepter ;  andhimfelf 

•  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him*  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he, 

•  If  oft  help  yon  more  than  yon  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  m  Meflenger. 

•  War.  What  news,  my  friend? 

•  Mtf.  That  Edward  is  efcaped  from  your  brother* 

•  And  fled,  as  he  hears  fincc,  to  Burgundy. 

•  War.  Unfavoury  news :  But  how  made  he  efcape  ? 
9  Mtf.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloner, 

•  And  the  lord  Haftings,  who  attended  him 


3  ThfrfrmjUd-A  He  was  afterwards  Henry  VII,  a  mm  who 
ym  an  end  t»  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houfea,  bat  act  otherwiu  re*. 
naarkable  for  virtue.    Shakfpeare  knew  hit  trade.    Henry  VII.  was 

K father  to  queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  king  from  whom  Jamea  la* 
4.  Job  mow. 
Shakfpeare  only  copied  this  particular,  together  with  many  others* 
Item  HoJlaJbed  t  «• —whom  when  the  king  had  a  good  while  beheld* 
1m  faid  to  loch  princes  at  were  with  him :  Lo;  fucrlle  thia  la  he, 
%*>  whom  both  we  and  our  adverfaries  leaving  the  poflemon  of  alt 
things,  mall  hereafter  give  roome  and  place.**  p.  678.  Stbbvcm a. 
*  Holmmed  tranferibed  thia  paflage  almoft  vtristim  from  Hall,  whom 
Che  author  of  the  old  play,  ail  conceive,  copied.  Thia  fpeech  origU 
fully  food  thua : 

Come  hither,  pretty  lad.    If  heavenly  powers 
Do  aim  aright,  to  my  divining  foul, 
Thou,  pretty  boy,  (halt  prove  this  country's  bUft  ) 
Thy  need  is  made  to  wear  a  princely  crown  $ 
Thy  looka  are  all  replete  with  majefty : 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,  Sec. 
Henry  earl  of  Richmond  was  the  fon  of  Edmond  etrlof  Rich* 
mead,  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  the  firft  duke  of  Somerset.  BoV 
mend  earl  of  Richmond  was  hall-brother  to  king  Henry  the  Sixths 
feeing  the  fon  of  that  king's  mother  queen  Catharine,  by  her  feconi 
hefband  Owen  Teuther  or  Tudor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
•f  Mortimer's  Crofs,  and  toon  afterwards  beheaded  at  Hereford. 
'    •  •    •       «  ffAtOMS. 

A»4  ?* 
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•  In  fecret  ambufh  on  the  foreft  fide,  'ft 

•  And  from  the  bifhop's  huntfmen  refcued  him  ; 

•  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercife.  K 

•  War,  My  brother  was  too  carelefs  of  his  charge.-^ 

•  Bat  let  us  hence,  myfovereign,  to  provide 

•  A  falve  for  any  fore  that  may  betide, 

[Exeunt  King  Hex  ry  ,  War.  C  la.  Lieu,  aui  Ait% 

•  Som.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's: 

•  For,  doubtlefs,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help  ; 

•  And  we  (hall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

•  As  Henry's  late  prefaging  prophecy 

•  Did  glaa  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Richmond;      \ 

•  So  doth  my  heart  mifgive  me,  in  thefe  conflicts  1 ; 

•  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours :  j: 

•  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worft,  I 

•  Forthwith  we'll  fend  him  hence  to  Britany,  \ 

•  Till  dorms  be  paft  of  civil  enmity. 

#  Oxf.  Ay  \  for,  if  Edward  re-poflefs  the  crown,  ' 

•  Tis.like,  that  Richmond  with  the  reft  (hall  down, 

*  Som.  It  fhall  be  fo ;  he  mail  to  Britany. 

•  Come  therefore,  let's  about  it  fpeedily.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    VII6. 
Before  York, 

Enter   King   Edward,    Gloster,   Hastings,    eui*+^ 

Forces. 

*  K.  Ed<w.  Now,  brother  Richard  7,  lord  Haftings,  znC^ 

the  reft8; 

6  SCENE  VIL]  This  fcene  in  the  old  play  precedes  that  wbid^^ 
Shakfpeare  has  made  the  futh  of  the  prefent  a6fc.     Maloki. 

7  JStnv,  brother  Richard,  Sec]  Infteadof  this  and  the  three  follov^^ 
\d$  fpeeches,  the  quartos  read  only : 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  tvitb  a  troop  of  Hollanders, 

Edw*  Thus  far  from  Belgia  have  we  paft  the  feas, 
And  march'd  from  Raunfpur- haven  unto  York : 
But  foft !  the  gates  are  (hut j  I  like  not  this. 
M'ub,  Sound  up  the  drum,  and  call  them  to  the  walls. 

Stikveki. 
'Yet 
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ifct  that  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends , 
\nd  fays— that  once  more  I  (hall  enterchange 
Ay  wained  ftate  for  Henry's  regal  crown* 
ffell  have  we  pafs'd,  and  now  repafs'd  the  feas, 
and  brought  defired  help  from  Burgundy : 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
Prom  Ravenfpurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  tjiat  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 
'  Glo.  The  gates  made  fail ! — Brother,  I  like  not  this  f 
For  many  men,  that  ftumble  at  the  threshold, 
Ace  well  foretold— that  danger  lurks  within. 

•  JT.  Ed<a>,  Tufh,  man !  abodements  muft  not  now  af- 

fright us: 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  muft  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  as. 

•  Hmjt.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more,  to  fammOtt 

them. 

tier,  on  tbt  wills,  tbt  Mayor  of  York,  **d  his  Bn* 

tbren. 

4  May.  My  lords,  we  were  fore-warned  of  yourcom- 


And  (hut  the  gates  for  fafety  of  onrfelves  ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
'  K.  Ed<w.  But,  mafter  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king, 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  lead,  is  duke  of  York. 
'  May.  True,  my  good  lord  %  I  know  you  for  no  lefs. 
•  K.  Ed*w.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  duke- 
dom ; 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 
'  Glo,  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nofe, 
He'll  toon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow.   \Afidt. 

s  — .  l^d  Af/ffhrri,  and  tbt  refi\\  «  Leave  oat  the  word  *W,"  Jays 
Ht  of  oar  authors  commentators.  If  we  do  not  clofely  attend  to 
is  Bftraieology  and  metre,  and  (hould  think  ontiehes  at  liberty  to 
lbftttntc  modern  phrafeology  and  modern  metre,  almoft  e*ery  line  in 
it  plays  might  be  alter ed.— Brother %  like  many  fimilar  words,  (rgtktr, 
abtthtr,  titter,  ftc.)  if  here  ufed  by  Shakfpcare,  u  a  monosyllable, 
ad  the  metre  was  to  hit  car  perfc&.    Aft  alom*. 

'  B*ft* 
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'  Haft.  Why,  mailer  mayor,  why  ftaad  yon  in  a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

•  May.  Ay,  fay  you  fo  ?  the  gates  (hall  then  be  opei'd. 

[  Exeunt,  from  above* 
'  GIo.  A  wife  float  captain,  and  foon  perfoaded ! 

•  Haft.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 

weHf, 

•  So  'twere  not  'long  of  him :  but,  being  enter'd* 

•  I  doobt  not,  I,  bat  we  (hall  foon  perfuade 

•  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reafon. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen,  below* 

•  K.  Edw.  So,  mailer  mayor :  thefe  gates  mad  not  be 

(hut, 
4  Bat  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
f  What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys; 

[takes  bis  kqu 

•  For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 

•  And  all  thofe  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum*     Enter  Montgomery,  and  forces,  numbing, 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  fir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trufty  friend,  unlefs  I  be  deceived. 

•  K.  Edtv.  Welcome,  fir  John !  But  why  come  you  to 

arms  ? 
Mont*  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  dorm, 
As  every  loyal  lubjecl  ought  to  do. 
'  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery :  But  we  now  for-* 

get 

•  Our  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  only  claim 

4  Our  dukedom,  till  God  pleafe  to  fend  the  reft. 

•  Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again; 
I  came  to  ferve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 

•  Drummer,  (bike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[J  mmrcb  begun  ^ 

•  K.  Ednv.  Nay,  (lay,  fir  John,  a  while;  and  we'll  de— ■■ 

bate, 

•  Tbt  fwd  eld  ma  weuld  fain  tbot  ott  were  well, J  The  major  m& 
willing  we  Jhould  eater,  fo  he  may  not  be  bUmed*    Johnson.        ~~~ 

<B^ 
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4  By  what  fafe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

*  Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words, 
'  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourfelf  our  king, 

*  I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune  ;  and  be  gone, 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  fuccour  you : 
Why  mould  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

*  Glo.  Why,   brother,  wherefore  ftand  you  on  nice 

points  ? 

*  K.  Ed<w.  When  we  grow  flronger,  then  we'll  make 

our  claim : 
+  Till  then,  'tis  wifdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Haft.  Away  with  fcrupulous  wit  I  now  arms  mull 

rule. 

*  Glo.  And  fearlefs  minds  climb  fooneft  unto  crowns, 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  ; 

•  The  bruit  thereof1  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  K.  Edtw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my  right, 

•  And  Henry  but  ufurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  (overeign  fpeaketh  like  himfelf ; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Haft.  Sound,   trumpet ;    Edward  {hall  be  here  pro* 
claim'd : — 

#  Come,  fellow-foldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[gives  him  a  paper.   Flourijb. 
Sold.  [reads.]  Ed-ward  the  fourth ,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England  and  France  ,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  &C. 

Mont.  And  whofoe'er  gainfays  king  Edward's  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  tingle  fight. 

[throws  down  his  gauntlet  ^ 
Ml.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth ! 

1  The  bruit  whereof—]  The  word  bruit  is  found  in  Bullokar't  E*g~ 
Jijb  Exfw/itor,  8vo.  1616,  and  is  defined  U.A  reporte  fpread  abroad." 

Malomi, 
So,  in  Prefton's  Cambyfet  : 
.    "  —  Whofe  many  ac*b  do  fty 
f '  By  bruit  of  fame."     Steevins. 
The  French  word  bruit  was  very  early  made  a  deniton  of  our  Ian* 
m*H*  *  "  Behold  the  noiie  of  the  bruit  is  cone*'*    Jeremiah  X.  a*. 

WmallzYj* 


** 
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'  K.  EJ<w.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery  *  j— -and  thaakt 
auto  you  all. 
4  If  fortune  ferve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindnefs. 

*  Now,  for  thi*  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York  : 

*  And,  w)ien  the  morning  fun  (hall  raife  his  car 
'  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

•  «  We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates  ; 
«  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  foldier. — 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence ! — how  evil  it  befeems  thee, 

•  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forfake  thy  brother ! 

•  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick^ 

•  Come  on,  brave  foldiers  ;  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

SCENE    VHP. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,   Clarence,  Mon- 
tague, Exeter,  WOxforo. 

War.  What  counfe],  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia* 
With  hafly  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pafs'd  in  fafety  through  the  narrow  feas, 
•And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London; 
*  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  Oxf.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again4. 

a*. 

.     *  Thanh  f  \irm-ve  Montgomery ;   &c.]    Jo/lead  of  thit  fpeech,  the 
quartos  have  only  the  following  : 

Edtv.  We  thank  you  all:  lord  mayor,  lead  on  the  way. 
For  this  night  we  will  harbour  here  in  Yorkj 
And  then  as  early  as  the  morning  fun 
Lifts  up  his  beams  above  this  horizon, 
"We'll  march  to  London  to  meet  with  Warwick, 
And  pull  falfc  Henry  from  the  regal  throne.     Steetbns. 
1  SCENE  rill.]  This  fcene  in  the  original  play  follows  immed*~ 
ately  after  Henry's  obfervadon  on  young  Richmond,  which  it  In  th^ 
4lxth  fcene  of  the  prefeat  play.     Maloni. 

4  Ltft  Itntj  mtn,  and  btat  him  tack  again.]  This  line  is  given  s  ** 
ftht  folio  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  is  fo  unfui table,  that  I  have  no  dout*c 
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Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  (uffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Wmr.  In  Warwickfhire  I  have  true-hearted  friends* 
Not  iwrtinow  in  freace,  yet  hold  in  war ; 
*fhofe  will  I  fflufter  up  j— and  than*  ion  Clarence, 
r  SWc  tor  tp  in  Snfiolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent; 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  tbee  >-* 
'Thon,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham,     

*  Northampton,  and  in  Leicofterfhire,  (halt  find 

*  Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'ft':*^ 
And  thou*  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd* 

Jn  OxfoMihire  (halt  mufter  up  thy  friends.-*. 
Myfovereign,  with  the  taring  citizens,—  * 

*  Likafto  his  ifland,  girt  in  with  the  ocean,* 

*  Or  aodeft  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymph*,**-' 
Shall  reft  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him,— 
Fair  forty,  take  leave,  and  ftand  not  to  reply.— 
Parewcl,  my  fovereign. 

K.  Htm.  Farewcl,  my  HeOor,  and  my  Troy's  tin* 
hope1. 

It  wax  merely  a  printer's  error.  I  have  not  however  eftgned  ft  to  War- 
wick, and  the  preceding  fpeech  to  Henry,  at  Dr.  Jofcofosi  tfopoiea  iar 
the  fubsVauent  note,  becaufe  it  appears  to  tut  farer  to  tike  the  old  play  sfc 
a  guide  |  in  which,  at  in  Shakfpearc'a  piece,  the  firft  fpeech  is  attribsrtae} 
to  Warwick.  The  fecond  fpeech  is  given  to  Oxford,  and  ftand*  tboaa 


Ox/.  Tit  beft  to  look  to  this  betimes  £ 
or  if  this  fire  do  ki   "  '    * 


For  if  this  fire  do  kindle  any  further 
It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  quench  it  out. 
Shakfpearc,  in  new-modelling  this  fcene,  probably  divided  this  fpeech 
wetween  Oxford  and  Clarence,  fubftituting  the  line  before  ui  in  the 
voom  of  the  words—"  *Tis  beft  to  look  to  this  betimes***  I  hav* 
therefore  given  this  line  to  Oxford.  It  might  with  equal,  or  perhajft 
'With  more  propriety,  ha  alfigned  to  Warwick's  brother,  Montague* 

Malon*. 
This  line  exprefles  a  fpirit  of  war  fo  unfuitable  to  the  charadW  of 
Sfenry,  that  I  would  give  the  firft  cold  fpeech  to  the  king,  and  the  brific 
aanfwcr  to  Warwick.  This  line  is  not  in  the  old  quarto  :  and  when  Henry 
laud  nothing,  the  firft  fpeech  might  be  as  properly  given  CD  Warwick 
aaa  to  any  other.     Johnson. 

Every  Judicious  readier  muft  concur  in  this  opinion.    Stkxvxns. 
5  —at*  Ht8or%  end  my  Troy's  trut  boftJ]  This  line  having  probably 
made  an  ljaprcftlon  ta  our  author,  when  hcrcad  over  the  old  play,  h* 

hat 


) 
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*  Clar.  In  fign  of  troth,  I  kifs  your  highnefs9  hand. 

•  K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate! 

•  M$nt.  Comfort,  my  lord ;— and  fo  I  take  my  lean. 

•  Ox/.  And  thus  [kiffinr  Henry's  hauet.]  I  feal  0/ 

truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 

•  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewel. 
War.  Farewel,  fweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 

[Exeunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  m/Moit. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  reft  a  while. 

•  Couunof  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordfhip? 

•  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 

•  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  feduce  the  reft* 

•  K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath  got  AC 

fame6, 

•  I  have  not  ftopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands^ 

•  Nor  polled  oft*  their  fuits  with  flow  delays ; 

•  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

•  My  mildnefs  hath  allay'd  their  fwelling  griefs, 

•  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears : 

•  I  have  not  been  defirous  of  their  wealth, 

•  Nor  much  opprefs'd  them  with  great  fubfidies, 

•  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  errM ; 

•  Then  why  fhould  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  r 

•  No,  Exeter,  thefe  graces  challenge  grace : 

•  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

hat  applied  the  very  fame  exprefiion  to  the  duke  of  York,  where  tf> 
overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  defer i bed,  and  yet  futfercd  the  line  to  tasA 
here  as  be  found  it : 

Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 

And  flood  again  ft  them,  ds  tbebopeofTroy 

Againft  the  Greeks. 
The  two  latter  lines,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  p.  270,  were  ne*f 
sio  trace  of  them  being  there  found  in  the  old  play*  Many  fimilar  repe- 
titions may  be  obferved  in  this  third  part  of  King  Henry  Vh  from  the 
fame  caufe.    Maloni. 

4  —  my  meed  bntb  got  me  fame."]  Meed  means  merit.    So  before 


[p.  l6S,~n.  4] 
"Each 


one  already  biasing  by  our  metdt"    Ma  son.       __ 

•  The 
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•  The  lamb  will  never  ceafe  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  'within.  ^Lancafter!  <<f  Lancafter*! 
Ext.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  (hoots  are  thefe  I 

Enter  King  Edward,  Glostbr,  and  foldiers. 
*  K.  Ed*w.  Seize  on  the  ihame-fae'd  Henry,  bear  hi* 
hence, 
c  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England*—- 

•  You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  fmall  brooks  to  flow; 

•  Now  flops  thy  fpring  ;  my  fea  (hall  fuck  them  dry, 

•  And  fwell  fo  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

'  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  fpeak. 

[Exeunt  fome  with  king  Henry. 
c  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  courfe, 
c  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  • ; 
'  The  fun  mines  hot,  and,  if  weufe  delay, 
c  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay  9. 

?  Shout  wit  bin.  A  Lane  after  M  Surely  the  Grouts  that  nfliered  kiAf 
Edward  mould  be,  A  York  !  A  York !  I  fuppofe  the  author  did  not 
write  the  marginal  directions,  and  the  players  confounded  the  charac- 
ters.   Johnson. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  (houts  to  have  come  from  fome  of  Henry** guard, 
•a  the  appearance  of  Ed  ward*    Malone. 

k  And  Urds,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  courfe. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  ;]  Warwick,  as  Mr. 
Matbo  haa  obferved,  has  but  juft  left  the  ftage,  declaring  his  intention 
to  go  to  Coventry.  How  then  could  Edward  know  of  that  intention  t 
Our  author  was  led  into  this  impropriety  by  the  old  plsy,  where  ait* 
£dward  fays, 

And  now  towards  Coventry  iet*s  ber.d  our  eourfe, 
To  meet  with  Warwick  and  his  confederate*). 
Some  of  our  old  writers  feem  to  have  thought,  that  all  the  perfens  «f 
the  drama  muft  know  whatever  was  known  to  the  writers  themfelvcs, 
•c  to  the  audience.     Malone* 

9  Thejunjbines  tot,  &c]  Thefe  lines  are  formed  on  two  othera 
vhich  are  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  fubfequent  fcena  in  the  neat  aft, 
being  fpoken  by  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  juft  before  sW 
fets  out  for  Tewkftmry. 

■         Come,  let  us  go  j 
For  if  we  flack  this  fair  bright  fummers  day, 
Sharp  winters  Jhowers  will  mar  our  hope,  fir  Kate. 
I  fufpe&,  bait  was  inadvertently  written  in  the  manufcript  inftead  of 

2h,  and  that  Shakfpeare  was  thus  led  to  introduce  an  idea  different 
om  that  intended  to  be  convey  ed  by  the  original  author*    Ma  lonjl. 
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*  Gl$.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

•  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry* 

(to. 


ACTV.      SCENE    I. 

Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  the  walls,  Warwick,  the  Mayor  *f  Conn* 
try,  fwo  Meflengcrs,  and  Others. 

War.  Where  is  the  pod,  that  came  from  valiant  Ox- 
ford? 

How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honed  fellow  ? 

'  I .  Me/,  By  this  at  Dunfmore ',  marching  hitherwiri 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ?— 

Where  is  the  poft  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

*  2.  Mi/.  By  this  at  Daintry  *,  with  a  puiflant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

•  War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  fays  my  loving  (on? 
c  And,  by  thy  guefs,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 

9  Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
€  And  do  expett  him  here  fome  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard* 
€  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

♦  Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies  ; 

*  The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from  Warwick 

•  War.  Who  mould  that  be  ?    belike,    unlook'd-for 

friends. 

•  Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  (hall  quickly  know. 

prums.     Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,    and  forcth 
marching. 

*  K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  found  a  park. 

•  Glo.  See,  how  the  iurly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

1  *—  at  DunfmoreATht  quartos  read— at  Daintrf.    Steetiwi. 

*  —  «f  Daintry,]  Th»  quartos  read— atDuftfaiorc.    Stiitbhi* 

War* 
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tFdr.  O,  unbid  fpight !  is  fportful  Edward  come  ? 
"Where  flept  our  fcouts,  or  how  are  they  fedue'd, 
*That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.Edw.  Now, Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city  gates, 

*  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ?— 

*  Call  Edward— king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy* 

*  And  he  (hall  pardon  thee  thefe  outrages. 

«  War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confefs  who  let  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  I — 
Call  Warwick— patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  (halt  flill  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Glo>  I  thought,  at  lead  he  would  have  faid— the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jeft  again  ft  his  will  ? 

•  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  fir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give ; 

*  I'll  do  thee  fervice  for  fo  good  a  gift. 

*  War.  'Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother* 
K.  Ediv.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick'! 

gift. 
«  War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  fo  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  fubjeft. 

•  K.  Ed<w.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prifoner : 
r  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  anfwer  this,— 

What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

«  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore-caft, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  Ileal  the  fingle  ten, 
■  The  king  was  flily  finger'd  from  the  deck1 1 
Yon  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bifhop's  palace4, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Towef. 

1  -.flily  from  the  deck!]  The  quartos  read—/*///  finger'd—, 
finely  is  fubtily.  So,  in  Holinfhed's  reigo  of  K.  Henry  VI.  p.  640. 
«  —  in  his  way  he  took  by  fnt  force  a  tower.'* 

A  pack  of  cards  was  anciently  term'd  a  deck  of  cartii  or  a  fair  of 
cards.  It  is  ftill,  as  I  am  informed,  fo  called  in  Ireland.  So,  in 
K.  Edward  I.  1593  :  "  —  as  it  were,  turned,  as  with  duces  and  trays, 
•at  of  the  deck"    Stzevens. 

♦  — /£*  hijboft  pakcf,]  The  palace  of  the  bUhopof  London. 

Malonz. 

Vol.  VI.  fib  K.  Edi*. 
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K.  Ed<w.  *Tis  even  fo ;  yet  you  arc  Warwick  fHlf*r 

*  Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel  down, 

kneel  down. 

*  Nay,  when  ?  ftrike  now,  or  elfe  the  iron  cools\ 

*  War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  fo  low  a  fail,  to  ftrike  to  thee. 

*  K.  Ed<w.  Sail  how  thou  canft,  have  wind  and  tiffe 

thy  friend ; 

*  This  hand,  fail  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  duft  this  fentence  with  thy  blood,— 
€  Wind-changing  Warwick  no*w  can  change  no  more* 

Enter  Ox  fo  r  d  ,  with  drum  and  colours. 

*  War*  O  cheerful  colours !  fee,  where  Oxford  cones! 
Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancafter  ! 

[Ox  f  .  and  his  forces  enter  the  citj. 

4  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too6. 

*  K.  Ed*w.  So  other  foes  may  fet  upon  oar  backs* 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  iflue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle  : 

'  If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  fmall  defence, 

*  We'll  quickly  rouze  the  traitors  in  the  fame. 

*  War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford  !  for  we  want  thy  help- 

Enter  Mont  ague,  with  drum  and  colours. 
Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancafter ! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  city 
€  Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  (hall  buy  this  treafon 
«  Even  with  the  deareft  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

5  —  vet  jo*  are  Warwick  ftilL]  Thus  the  folio.    The  old  play  read» 
— •««  ana  yet  you  arc  ouid  Warwick  ftill.**     Maloki. 

0  The  gatet  are  open*  &c]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read  J 
Ediv.  The  gates  are  open ;  fee,  they  enter  in  ; 
Let's  follow  them,  and  bid  them  battle  in  the  ftreets. 
G/o.  No :  fo  fome  other  might  fet  upon  our  backs, 
We'll  ftay  till  all  be  eqtcr'd,  aad  then  follow  them.  STicvr»» 
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*  K.  Ed*».  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  vi&ory  j 

*  My  mind  prefageth  happy  gain,  and  conqueft. 

Enter  SoMgasgT,  *witb  drum  and  colours* 
Som.  Somerfet,  Somerfet,  for  Lancafter  t 

[He  and  bis  forces  enter  the  city*. 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerfet, 
Have  fold  their  lives  unto  the  houfe  of  York7  ; 
And  thou  (halt  be  the  third,  if  this  fword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  <witb  drum  and  colours. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  fweeps  along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  * ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  tjian  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love  :— 
♦Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 

Clay.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this  means  ? 
\jaking  his  red  rofe  out  of  his  bat. 
c  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee  2 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  houfe, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  (tones  9  together, 
«  And  fet  up  Lancafter.     Why,  trow'ft  thou,  Warwick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  fo  harfh,  10  blunt  *,  unnatural, 

7  Two  ef  thy  noma,  both  Jukes  of  Somerfet, 

Have  fold  their  fives  unto  the  houfe  of  York  j]  Edmond  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerfef ,  who  married  Eleanor  the  daughter  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ  earl  of  Warwick,  was  flain  at  the  firfl  battle  of  Saint  AJban1!. 
See  p.  152. 

Hit  eldeft  fori,  Henry,  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexam,  Uk 
1463,  and  fooo  afterwards  beheaded.     Ma  lows. 

»  —  to  hid  hit  brother  battle;]    Here  the  quartos  conclude  this 
fpeech,  and  add  the  following: 

Clsr,  Clarence,  Clarence,  for  Lancaster  ! 
Edw.  Et  tu  Brute  !  wilt  thou  ftab  Caefar  too  } 
A  parly,  firm,  to  George  of  Clarence.     StikvInb. 
This  line  of  the  old  play,  Et  tu  Brute,  tec.  is  found  tlfo  In  Act* 
lafiut  bit  Afterwifte,  a  poem  by  S.  Nicholfon,  1600}  and  the  Latin 
words,  though  not  retained  here,   were  afterwards  tranfpLaoted  by 
Shakfpeare  into  his  Julius  C*far,  Act  III.     MaloNK  :* 

9  —  /a  lime  the  flouts— ]  That  is,  To  cement  the  ftones.     Lima 
makes  mortar.    Johnson. 
;    *  •—/•  blunt,}  Stupid,  infenfible  of  paternal  fcndncfs.    Jovxtoiu 

B  b  a  i  To 
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*  To  bend  the  fatal  inftruments  of  war 

*  Againft  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  *  ? 

•  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 

•  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Tepthah's,  when  he  facrinVd  his  daughter. 
.•  1  am  foforry  for  my  trefspafs  made, 

*  That,  to  deferve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

•  I  here  proclaim  myfelf  thy  mortal  foe  ; 

*  With  rifolution,  wherefoe'er  I  meet  thee, 

#  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  ftir  abroad,) 

#  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  mif-  leading  me. 
And  fo,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
/And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blufhing  cheeks.— 
'  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

'  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
'  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconitant. 
'  K.  Ed<w.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadft  defervM  our  hate. 

*  G/o.  Welcome,  good  Clarence;  this  is  brother-like. 
War.  O  paffing  traitor  3,  perjur'd,  and  tmjuft  ! 
.  K.  Ed<w.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 

and  fight? 
Or  mall  we  beat  the  ftones  about  thine  ears  ? 

9  War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Barnet  prefently, 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'ft. 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the 
way:—  . 
Lords,  to  the  field;  faint  George,  and  victory  ! 

[March*     Extuut. 

a  To  bend  tbe  fatal  tnftrumentt  §f  war 

Againft  bit  brother  and  bit  lawful  king  r]  Th«  the  folio.    The 
•Id  play  thus : 

To  lift  his  fword  againft  hit  brother's  life  ?     Malonx. 
*  0  pafling  traitor, 1  Eminent,   egregious }    traitcrous  beyond  the 
common  track  of  creal'on.    Johnson. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

A  field  of  battle  near  Barnet. 

thrums,  and Excurfions.    Enter  King  E dwa rd,  bringing 
in  Warwick  wounded. 

*  K+  Ed*v.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our 
fear; 
1  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  all4.— 
'  Now,  Montague,  fit  fall ;  I  fcek  for  thee, 
1  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company.  [Exit* 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend,  or  roe* 
tad  tell  me,  who  is  vi&or,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
liVhy  aik  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  (hows, 
1  My  blood,  my  want  of  ftrength,  my  fick  heart  (hows, 
That  I  muft  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
tad,  by  my  fall,  the  conqueft  to  my  foe. 
Dms  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Rftofe  arms  gave  ihelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whofe  ihade  the  ramping  lion  flept 5 ; 
^hofe  top  branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree, 
1  And  kept  low  fhrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
1  Thefe  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black 
veil, 

♦  —  «  bug  that  fear'd  us  4//—]  Bug  U  a  bugbear,  a  terrifick.  being* 
''  John  ww. 

So,  \*Cynbd\ne: 

*  «^—  arc  become 
««  The  mortal  bngx  of  the  field." 
Again,  in  Stephen  GoObn'i  Scboate  of  Abaft,  1579 1  "  Thefc  fagi 
t  fitter  to  ftar  babes  than  to  more  men.1*    Steev£K*. 
To  fear  in  old  language  frequently  fignifies,  to  terrify.  See  Vol.  Ill*  . 
*3»  n.  3  ;  and  Vol.  V.  p.  398,  n.  5.     MaLOWI. 
5  *Tbut  yields  tbt  cedar  to  tbt  axe*s  edge, 
Wbofe  arms  gave /belter  to  t be  princely  eagle. 
Under  wbofe  /bade  tbt  ramping  lion  Jlept  \  Arc.]  It  ha*  been  ob- 
Tred  to  me  that  the  31ft  chapter  of  the  prophet  Enetbiel  fuggefted 
befe  images  to  Shakfpeare.    "  All  the  fowls  of  hearen  made  their 
eft*  in  hit  bough*,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  bcaftg  of  the 
«W  briog  forth  their  young."    ^t  e  e  t i  ks. 

B  b  3  ?  Have 
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*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  fan, 

*  To  fearch  the  (ecret  treafons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  fepulchres ; 

Por  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durft  fame,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  fmear'd  in  duft  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had6, 
Even  now  foriake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands,    . 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  T ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  daft1* 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  moft. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  aft'* 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loft  again! 

«The 

•  My  parks,  &c.l 

Cedes  coempns  faltibus,  it  domo* 
VilUaue.     Hon. 
This  mention  of  hh  parks  and  manors dimini&et  the  patbetlck  tM 
•f  the  foregoing  lines.    Johnson*  , 

7  —  andy  of  all  my  lands* 

Is  mot  bin*  left  me  but  my  body's  length  /] 
4         _  Mars  folt  fatetur 

'  Quinnrla  fint  homrnom  corpufenla.    JVv. 
Camden  mentions  in  his  Remains,  that  Conftantint*  Sn  order  todlf- 
fuadea  perfon  from  covetoufnefs,  drew  out  with  his  lance  (he  length  sad 
breadth  of  a  man's  grave,  adding,  "  this  is  all  thoo  malt  have  wka 
thou  art  dead,  if  thou  can  ft  happily  get  fo  much/*    Ma  lone. 

8  —  what  is  pomp,  &c]  This  and  the  following  line  make  no  put 
of  this  fpeech  in  the  old  play  $  but  were  tranfpofed  by  Shakfpetr  e  from 
a  fubfequent  fpeech,  addrefled  by  Warwick  to  SomerfeU    Maiokz. 

9  Ab,  Wstvutk,  Warwick  /  &c]  Thefe  two  fpeeches  ftand  thus 
in  the  quartos  t 

,  Oxf.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  chear  up  thyfelf,  and  lift} 

For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day. 
Our  warlike  queen  with  troops  is  coma  from  FraAce, 
And  at  Southampton  landed  hath  her  train  % 
And,  might'ft  thou  live,  then  would  we  never  fly. 

War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly,  nor  have  I  now  j 
But  Hercules  himfelf  muft  yield  to  odds : 
For  many  wounds  received,  and  many  more  repaid, 
Hath  robb'd  my  ftrong-knit  finewt  of  their  ftrength, 
4ndfpitc  of  fpitesaceds  muft  I  yield  to  death*    Stsxysn*-   . 
4  Q& 
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The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puiflant  power; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news  :  Ah,  could'fl  thou  fly ! 
'  War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.— Ah,  Montague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  fweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
'  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  foul  a  while  ! 

1  Thou  Iov'ft  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didft* 

*  Thy  tears  would  waih  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak. 

I  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

4  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  laft; 

*  And  to  the  lateft  gafp,  cry'd  out  for  Warwick, 

'  And  faid — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
'  And  more  he  would  have  faid ;  and  more  he  (p6ke» 
'  Wkich  founded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
'  That  might  not  be  diftinguifti'd ■ ;  but,  at  laft, 

I I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan,— 
r  O,  farewel,  Warwick  ! 

War.  Sweet  reft  his  foul !— fly,  lords,  and  fare  yow- 
felves  ; 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewel,  to  meet  in  heaven. 

[Dies. 

One  of  thefe  lines,  "  But  Hercules,*9  &c.  Shakfpeare  has  tranf- 
|ofcd  and  inferted  in  the  MefTenger's  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke 
•f  York.     See  p.  27b.    Not  being  aware  of  this,  I  inadvertently 
turked  that  line  as  our  authors,  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done. 
The  three  following  lines  have  already  been  fpoken  by  Warwick  in  a 
former  fcene  (fee  p.  182,)  and  therefore  were  here  properly  rejeded  by 
•oskfptare*    Malowc. 
1  Wbiih  founded  like  a  cannon  in  a  van It , 
That  might  not  be  diJUngut/b'd ;  ]  That  is,  like  the  notfe  of  a  cannon 
fa  1  vault,  wbicb,  Ax.    Shakfpeare's  alteration  here  is  perhaps  not  fo 
judicious  as  many  others  that  he  has  made.    In  the  old  play,  faftead  of 
e,  we  have  clamour,  and  the  fpeech  ftands  thus  t 
Thy  brother  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  laft, 
And  at  the  pangs  of  death  I  heard  him  cry, 
And  fay,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother ; 
And  more  he  would  have  faid,  and  more  he  faid, 
Which  founded  like  a  cUmour  in  a  vault, 
That  could  not  be  diftinguiuYd  for  the  found  ; 
And  fo  the  valiant  Montague  gate  up  the  ghoft.    Ma  1 0  k  e • 
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Ox/.  Away,  away',  to  meet  the  queen'*  great  power ! 
[Exeunt,  blaring  ^"Warwick  s  b**j. 

SCENE    III. 

Another  fart  of  the  field. 

Fkurijb.     Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph;  with  Cla- 
rence, Gloster,  and  the  reft* 
'  K.  Ed<w. Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  courfe, 

*  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory  3. 

*  But,  in  the  midft  of  this  bright-mining  day, 

*  I  fpy  a  black,  fufpicious,  threatening  cloud* 

*  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  fun, 

*  Ere  he  attain  his  eafeful  weftern  bed : 

«  I  mean,  my  lords,— thofe  powers 4,  that  the  queen 

*  Hath  rais'a  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coaft ', 
4  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Away,  away,  &c]   Inflead  of  this  line,  the  quartos  Kan  the 

following  i  ■     * 

Come,  noble  Somerfet,  let* s  take  our  horfe, 
And  caufe  retreat  be  founded  through  the  camp  ; 
That  all  our  friends  remaining  yet  alive 
May  be  forewarned,  and  fave  themfelves  by  flight* 
That  done,  with  them  we'll  poft  unto  the  queen, 
And  once  more  try  our  fortune  in  the  field.    Stietzni. 
It  is  unnecefla/y  to  repeat  here  an  observation  that  ha*, already  betf 

more  than  once  made.    I  (hall  therefore  only  refer  to  former  notes* 

See  p.  268,  n.  7.    Maloni. 

3  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  am  upward  courfe,  ' 

And  we  are  grac*d  with  wreaths  of  vitjory.]  Thus  the  folio* 
The  quartos  thus : 

Thus  ftill  our  fortune  gives  us  victory, 

And  girts  our  temples  with  triumphant  joys. 

The  big-bon'd  traitor  Warwick  bath  breatVd  hialaft, 

And  heaven  this  day  hath  fmil'd  upon  us  all.     Stievzks. 

4  I  mean,  my  lords,— thofe  powers,  &c]  Thus  the  folio.    Tbeol* 
play  thus : 

I  meane  thofe  powers  which  the  queen  hath  got  in  France, 
Are  landed,  and  meane  once  more  to  menace  us.    M4L0XS* 
s  _.  have  arrived  our  coaft,]  Milton  ufes  tl*  fame  ftru&ure,  f**9 
f.oft,  B.  II : 

u  "<trt  he  arrive 

««  The  happy  aie.%»    Stibtbxs. 
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*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  foon  difperfe  that  cloud, 

•  And  blow  it  to  the  fource  from  whence  it  came : 

•  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  thofe  vapours  up; 

•  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  ftorm. 

*  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thoufand  ftrong, 
'  And  Somerfet,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 

'  If  (he  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  aflur'd, 
Her  fa&ion  will  be  full  as  ftrong  as  ours. 

K*  Ed<w.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  courfe  toward  Tewkfbury  ; 

•  We,  having  now  the  bed  at  Barnet  field, 

c  Will  thither  ftraight,  For  willingnefs  rids  way ; 
'  And,  as  we  march,  our  flrength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along.— 
Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry— Courage!  and  away0* 

[Exeunt* 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

Plains  near  Tewkfbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen  Margaret,   Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford",  and  Soldiers. 

*  4£.  Mar,  Great  lords7,  wife  men  ne'er  fit  and  wail 

their  lofs, 

•  But  cheerly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 

'What 

*  Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry— Courage  f  and  away.]  That  the  folio. 
The  quartos  have  the  following  couplet : 

Come,  let's  go } 

For  if  we  flack  this  faire  bright  fummer's  day, 

Sharp  winter's  mowers  will  mar  our  hope  for  hale.  Stiivini. 

See  p.  347,  n.  9.     Maloni. 

1  Great  lords,  Sec]  This  fpeech  in  the  old  play  ftands  thus : 

Bftteeu.  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of  France, 
And  velcome,  Somerfet  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  have  we  fpread  our  fails  abroad  $ 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almoft  confumde, 
And  Warwick  at  our  maine-maft  overthrown*. 
Yet,  warlike  lordet,  raife  you  that  fturdie  poft 
That  bean  the  failcs  to  bring  is  onto  reft. 
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*  What  though  the  maft  be  now  blown  over-board* 

*  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 

*  And  half  our  Tailors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood  I 

*  Yet  lives  our  pilot  frill :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

'  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 

*  And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  which  hath  too  ouch'  ; 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  fhip  fplits  On  the  rock, 

*  Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  fhame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
'  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  What  of  that  ? 

4  And  Montague  our  top-mail ;  What  of  him  ? 

*  Our  flaughter'd  friends  the  tackles  ;  What  of  thefef 
4  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  t 

4  And  Sbmerfct  another  goodly  mail  i 


And  Ned  tnd  I,  it  willing  pilots  fhould, 
For  once,  with  careful  mindes,  guide  on  the  florae, 
To  beare  us  through  that  dangerous  gulfe* 
That  heretofore  hath  (wallowed  up  our  friends. 
There  is  perhaps  no  fpeech  that  proves  more  decifirely  that  6rt 
above,  that  tbe  Firft  part jof  tbe  Contention  of  tbe  two  bonjex  of  Ytrto 
a\nd  Lancafter,  &c.  and  The  True  tragedie  of  tbt  otmko  ofYorke,  &c 
tainted  in  1600,  were  the  production  of  (ome  writer  who"  pHc*M 
Shakfpeare ;  and  that  what  are  now  called  Tbefecond  and  third  parti  ef 
AT.  Htnry  VI.  were  only  a  revifal  and  amplification  of  thofe  pieces. 

Here  we  hate  a  thought  which  in  the  original  play  is  exprefled  in 
tleten  lines,  expanded  by  our  authour  into  thirty-feveh  lines.  MaloM« 
*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  (be  fea, 

And  give  more  firengtb  to  that  wbicb  bath  too  st«c&.]  So*  in  ofif 
4\u thour's  Lover's  Complaint :  :' 

"  Upon  whofe  weeping  m argent  /he  was  fet, 
.  u  Like  ufury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 
.Again,  in  As  You  like  its 

"  Thou  mak'ft  a  teftament 

"  As  worldlings  do,  giving  tbe  fun  of  mart 
**  Tetbapwbkb  batb  toonaeb* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  s 

'<  With  tears  augmenting  the  frefli  morning  dew." 
So  alfo  Spenfer,  in  his  Sbapberds  Calendar,  1679  : 

"  Thou,  plenteous  fprtng,  haft  lull'd  me  oft  afleep, 
"  Whole  ftreames  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  augment." 
Of  this  thought,  which  we  fee  Shakfpeare  has  fo  often  txpreflw 
fthftjc  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play.    See  the  preceding  note.    Malon*- 
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•  The  friends  of  France  our  fhrouds  and  tackling!  ? 
<  And,  though  unflcilrul,  why  not  Ned  and  1 

«  For  once  aUow'd  the  fkilfal  pilot's  charge  l 

•  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  fit  and  weep ; 

•  But  keep  our  courfe,  though  the  rough  wind  fay— 410* 

•  From  (helves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck* 

•  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  (beak  them  fair. 

•  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthlefs'  fea  ? 

•  What  Clarence,  but  a  quick-fand  of  deceit  ? 

•  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

•  All  thefe  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

•  Say,  you  can  fwim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while  : 

•  Tread  on  the  fand;  why,  there  you  quickly  fink; 

•  Beftride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wafti  you  off, 

•  Or  elfe  you  famifti,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

•  This  fpeak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  underftand, 

•  In  cafe  fome  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

•  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

•  More  than  with  ruthlefs  waves,  with  fands,  and  rocks, 

•  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

•  'Twere  childifh  weaknefs  to  lament,  or  fear. 

•  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman9  of  this  valiant  foirit 

•  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  fpeak  thefe  words, 

•  Infufe  his  bread  with  magnanimity, 

•  And  make  him,  naked,  toil  a  man  at  arms. 
1 1  fpeak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 

9  Mttbinkt,  a  woman>  &c]  In  this  fpeech  there  it  much  and  im- 
^Ortant  variation  in  the  quarto : 

Prince,  And  if  there  be  (as  God  forbid  there  fljould) 
'Mongft  us  a  timorous  or  fearful  man, 
Let  him  depart  before  the  battle  join  ; 
Left  he  in  time  of  need  entice  another, 
And  fo  withdraw  the  foldiers*  hearts  from  us. 
I  will  not  ftand  aloof,  and  bid  you  fight, 
But  with  my  fword  prefs  in  the  thickeft  throngs, 
AAd  fingle  Edward  from  his  ftrongeft  guard, 
And  band  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield, 
Or  leave  my  body,  as  witnefs  of  my  thoughts.    Stzzvins. 
Our  authour  has  availed  hiisfelf  of  thefe  lines  ia  former  fcenes  of 
thefe  plays,    Mai  on*. 

*For< 
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*  He  monldkare  leave  to  £D  awaj  betimes  ; 

*  Let*  moor  need,  ke  mtgkt  iafeft  another, 

*  And  make  kirn  of  Eke  fpuit  to  himfclf. 
•Ifeaj  feck  be  here,  a*  God  forbid! 

'  Let  kirn  depart,  beaore  we  seed  kis  kelp. 

•  Ox/.  Women  and  children  of  (b  kigk  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  mini !  why,  'twere  perpetoal  fhame.*-« 
'  Ok,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famoos  grandfather  " 
Bock  fire  again  in  thee  ;  Long  may'ft  thou  lire, 
To  bear  kis  image,  and  renew  kis  glories ! 

'5m.  And  he,  tkat  will  not  figkt  for  fuck  a  hope, 
'  Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
'  If  he  ariJe,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at '. 

•  %.Mmr.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerfet  j— fweet  Oxfcri, 

thanks. 

•  Prhue.  And  take  kis  thanks,  that  yet  hath  nothing 

Imttr  a  Meflenger. 

•  Me/.  Prepare  yon,  lords  *,  for  Edward  is  at  hand* 

*  Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  reiblute* 

•  Ox/  I  thought  no  lefs :  it  is  his  policy, 
'  To  hafte  thus  faft,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readineii. 

4J.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  fee  your  farwardnefsv 

Ox/.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

»  If  be  srife,  be  mockM  mnd  vnmdtr'd  at.]  So  the  folic    The  oM 
lay  Ura*: 

Be  bifs"d  and  wonder'd  at,  if  he  arife.    Maloni. 

•  Prtfsrt  jouf  lords,  Ac.]  In  the  old  play  thefe  fpeeches  ilaaj 
tfcm: 

Mef.  My  lordes,  duke  Edward  with  a  mightie  power 
Js  marching  hitherward  to  fight  with  you. 

Ox/.  I  thought  it  waa  his  policy  to  take  ui  unprovided, 
But  here  will  we  toad,  and  fight  it  to  the  death.    Ma£onx« 


Har^ 
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March.  Enter,  at  a  di fiance.  King  Edward,  Clarence. 
Gloster,  and  far cu. 

9  K.  Ediv.  Brave  followers 3,  yonder  Hands  the  thorn/, 
wood, 
9  Which,  by  the  heavens9  affiftance,  and  your  ftrength, 

*  Muft  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night* 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out: 

*  Give  fignal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

^.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  fhooU 
fay, 
9  My  tears  eainfay4;  for  every  word  I  fpeak, 
9  Ye  fee,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes 5. 

*  Therefore,  no  more  but  this  :— Henry,  your  foveteign€# 

*  Is  prifoner  to  the  foe ;  his  (fete  ufurp'd, 

*  His  realm  a  flaughter-houfe,  his  fubje&s  (lain, 

*  His  ftatutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treafure  fpent ; 

*  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  thatmakes  this  fpoil. 

*  You  fight  in  juftice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 

*  Be  valiant,  and  give  fignal  to  the  fight. 

\Exeunt  both  Armitt* 
SCENE 

3  K.Edw.  Brave  f ottoman*  &c.]  This  fcene  h  ill-contrived,  in 
which  the  king  and  queen  appear  at  once  on  the  ftage  at  the  head  of 
oppofite  armies  It  had  been  eafy  to  make  one  retire  before  the  other 
entered.    Johnson. 

4  My  tears  gainfay  j]  To  gain/ay  it  to  unlay,  to  deny,  to  coatca- 
4\€t.    Stzivins. 

s  Tefet,  t  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes."]  So,  in  our  authour'i  Venue 
mud  Adonis  t 

<«  Doft  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prorok'ft  fuch  weeping  ?*• 
Thefe  pafTages  were  probably  recollected  by  Rowe,  when  he  wrote 
in  hi*  Jane  Shore, 

«   Feed  on  my  fighs,  and  drink  my  faffing  tears.*9  • 

So  alfo  Pope,  in  the  Epiftle  from  Efoija  to  Ahelardi 

"  And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  wed.'* 
The  folio  has — eye ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  rather  an  error  in  the 
•mnicriber  than  an  alteration  by  Shakfpeare.     The  old   play  read*— 
ayes.     Ma  lone. 

•  Henry,  your  fovereign,  &c]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  followiaf 
lines,  the  original  play  has  thefe: 

Henry 
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S  C  E  N  E     V, 

Another  part  of  the  fame* 

Alarums ;  Excursions  ;  and  afterwards  a  Rei*e4t+     Thee 
Enter  King  Edward*   Clari^cs,  Glostir,  and 
forces;  with  $>ueeu  Margaret,  Oxford,  WSo- 
mersrt,  prifoners. 

*  K.  Edw*  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes*  caftle7  fbraighj,: 

For  Somerfet*,  off  with  his  guilty  head, 

•  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  (peak* 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with  wordt. 
«  Som.  Nor  I,  but  ftoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guariti 

#  $£.  Mar.  So  part  we  fadly  in  this  troublous  world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  fweet  Jerufalem. 

•  K.Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,— that,  who  finds 

Edward, 

♦  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

•  GIo.  It  is ;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  foldiers,  with  Prince  Edwa  r  d  . 

*  AT.  Ed*w.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  kin 

fpeak : 

•  What !  can  fo  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ?— 

*  Edward,  what  fatistaclion  canft  thou  make, 

Henry  your  king  is  prifoner  in  the  Tower  { 
*  His  land  and  aU  our  friends  are  quite  diftreft, 

And  yonder  ftands  the  wolrc  that  makes  all  thisj 

Then  in  God's  name,  lords,  together  crie   faint  Ceoffe* 

MALOVf' 

1  —  to  HammeC  eajlle—l  A  caftle  in  Plcardy,  where  Otfai  •* 
confined  for  many  years.     Maloni. 

*  For  Somcrftt—]  Edmond  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet,  thesV***  - 
foft  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somerfet  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  o/S*^* 
Albans.    Sec  p/351,  a,  7,    Maloni. 

tfot 
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or  bearing  arms*  for  ftirring  up  rav  fubje&, 

Lad  all  the  trouble  thou  haft  turn'd  me  to»r 

9rtna.  Speak  like  a  fubjelt,  proud  ambitious  York  I 

tpafe,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth  ; 

ign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  Hand,  kneel  thou, 

lilft  I  propofe  the  felf-famc  words  to  thee, 

kick,  traitor,  thou  would'ft  have  me  anfwer  to. 

£.  Msr.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  fo  refolv'd  f 

G/o.  That  you  might  flill  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
d  ne'er  have  ftol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaner> 
9ruut.  Let  ififop  fable  *  in  a  winter's  night t 
i  currim  riddles  fort  not  with  this  place. 
*U.  By  heaven,  brat,  I'll  plague  yon  for  that  wort* 
g.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  waft  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 
?/■•  For  God's  fake,  take  away  this  captive  fcold. 
?ri nci.  Nay,  take  away  this  fcolding  crook-back  rather. 

K.  Ed<w.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 

tongue*. 
-Air.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too- malapert. 
*rinee.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  nndutifbl : 

civious  Edward,~-and  thou  perjur'd  George,*— 

'  thou  mifhapen  Dick,— I  tell  ye  all, 

tnd  ail  the  trouble  thou  haft  turn'd  me  to.]  Thii  line  wm  one 
kfpeare's  additions  to  the  original  play.    We  hate  almoft  the 
•ords  in  the  Tcmpefl  : 
"  — —  <J9  my  heart  bleed t, 

"  To  think  of  the  teen  [i.e.  trouble]  tbfflbtvt  turn *d jfom  fa." 
»  old  play  Prince  Edward  is  not  brought  forth  as  here,  but  en- 
i  his  mother  j  and  after  Oxford  and  Somerfet  are  carried  off, 
i  addrefl'ed  by  the  king : 
Now,  Edward,  what  fatisfac"Hon  canft  thou  make, 
For  ftirring  up  my  fubje&s  to  rebellion  r"    Malons. 
Efof>t  &c]  The  prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crooked nrrfa, 
\d  the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  Richard  highly  in- 
le  reproach.     Johnson. 

rm  four  tongue.  ]  The  quarto  reads— turn  your  tongue, 
is  beft.     St e evens. 

tifcon  which  our  authour  fubftituted,  is  one  that  he  has 
See  p.  203,  n.  *•  The  meaning  is,  I  will  compel  you 
t,  aa  you  would  be,  if  you  were  cbarmfd,  if  you  were  de- 
;h  by  the  power  of  inchantmeat.    Ma&onx, 

I  am 
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I  am  voor  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ;— 

#  And  tboo  nfurp'ft  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edvo.  Take  that,  the  likeneis  of  this  railer  here1. 

[Stat*  him* 

•  Glo.  Sprawl'ft  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo. /«*/*/*. 

•  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Chx.fM&shim. 
^  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  (hall.  [Offers  to  kill  hef. 

4  K.  Ed<w.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done  to* 

much. 
Glo.  Why  fliould  (he  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  word*  ? 
'  K.  Ed<w.  What !  doth  (he  fwoon?  nfe  meant  for  tar 

recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence^  cxcufe  me  to  the  king  my  brother; 
'  I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  ferious  matter : 

*  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  Cure  to  hear  Come  news. 

C/ar.What?  what? 

4  Glo.  The  Tower,  the  Tower4 !  [Exit. 

4  3J.  Mar.  O,  Ned,  fweet  Ned !   (peak  to  thy  mother, 
boy! 

*  Canft  thou  not  (peak  ? — O  traitors !  murderers  !— 
They,  that  ftabb'd  Caefar,  (hed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

•  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 

•  He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  refpeft,  a  child  ; 
And  men  ne'er  fpond  their  fury  on  a  child. 

*  «— the  likentft  of  this  railer  bere.]  That  is,  thou  %ubo  art  the  lib* 
ntfs,  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the  other  modern  editors  read— «*W  li**- 
nefs,  and  (o  we  would  now  write ;  but  the  other  was  the  phrafeology  «f 
Shakfpeare's  time.    So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

"  Tbe  laft  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well." 

In  that  paflage,  as  in  the  prefent,  Mr.  Rowe  fubftituted  tbem  for 
tbe,  though  Shakfpeare  has  employed  the  very  words  he  ro«od  i* 
North's  Tranflation  of  Plutarch.     Ma  lone. 

— the  likentft  of  tbit  roller  here.]  Thou  that  refembleft  thy  raiGBf 
mother.    Johnson. 

♦  The  Tower,  tbe  Tower!]  The  quarto  adds^-TV/  root  ibem  **\ 
hut,  perhaps  injudicioufly.    Stiitims. 

4  mtt'* 
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What's  worfe  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
No,  no;  mv  heart  will  burft,  an  if  I  fpeak:— 
And  I  will  (peak,  that  To  my  heart  may  burft.— 
Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals ! 
How  fweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd ! 
Vou  have  no  children,  butchers 5 ;  if  you  had, 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  ftirr'd  up  rcmorfe : 
But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
K>k  in  his  youth  to  have  him  fo  cut  off, 
As,  deathfmen !  you  have  rid  this  fweet  young  prince*. 
*  K.  Ed<w.  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 
3J.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  difpatch  me  here  ; 
ere  (heath  thy  fword,  I'll  pardon  thee  mv  death : 
fcat !  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,  ao  it  thou. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  fo  much  eafe. 
4  ^.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;   fweet  Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it 7. 
Clar.  Didfl  thou  not  hear  me  fwear,  I  would  not  do  it  ? 
Q.Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  ufeft  to  forfwear  thyfelf ; 
Twas  (in  before  *,  but  now  'tis  charity.. 

1  Tom  have  no  children,  butchers  |]  The  original  play  reads  S 
You  have  no  children,  devilt ',  if  you  had, 
The  thought  of  them  would  then  have  fleft your  rage* 
his  thought  occurring  alfo  (as  Sir  William  Blackftone  has  ob- 
d)  in  Macbeth,  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  4U»  n.  6.  J   may  perhaps  be 
\  as  a  proof  of  Shakfpeare's  being  the  authour  or  the  firft  draught, 
Has  of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  it.  But  how  many  thoughta 
ren  expreflions  has  he  borrowed  from  preceding  writers  I    Having 
fuppofe)  greatly  enlarged,  and  almoft  new-written,  this  and  the 
tng  play,  the  thoughts  they  contain,  whetner  found  in  the  firft 
>r  his  amplification  of  it,  were  as  likely  to  recur  in  a  future  piece, 
of  thofe  which  he  has  employed  in  one  originally  written  by 
.    In  his  original  plays  he  frequently  borrowed  from  himfelf. 

Maloni. 
fom  have  rid  this  fweet  young  prince.]  The  condition  of  thia 
]ueen  would  move  corapaflion,  could  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
k,  to  wipe  his  eyes  in  his  captivity,  a  handkerchief  ftaintd 
young  child's  blood.     Jphnson. 

9  thou  do  it.]  The  old  play  reads— kill  me  too.    Malons* 
w/«  before,}  She  alludes  to  the  defertioo  of  Clarence. 

Johnson. 

VI.  Cc  'Whatl 
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*  What !  wilt  thoa  not?  where  is  that  defril's  batcher', 
Hard-favoor'd  Richard  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  i 
Thoa  art  not  here :  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'ft  back* 

'  K.  Ed*w.  Away,  I  fay ;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hectt* 
£K  Mar.  So  come  to  yon,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince! 

[Exit,  ledemiforrfU}. 
€  K.  Edav.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 
c  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  poll ;  and,  as  I  goeis, 
To  make  a  bloody  (upper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Ed<w.  He's  hidden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head* 

*  Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  fort 

*  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 

*  And  fee  oar  gentle  qaeen  how  well  (he  fares  ; 

'  By  this,  I  hope,  (he  hath  a  (on  for  me.  [Arfssfc 

SCENE    VI. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  tower. 

King  He  n  r  y  tf  difeowred  fitting  with  a  book  in  bis  bani» 
the  Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  G l ost £  a . 

*  Qlo.  Good  day,  my  lord !  What,  at  your  book  fo  hard? 
.   K,  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord,  I  fhould  (ay  ra- 
ther j 

'Tis  fin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better  : 
Good  Glofter,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

*  And  both  prepofteroas ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  as  to  ourfelves :  we  maft  confer. 

[Exit  Lieutenant. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  recklefs  fhepherd  from  the  wolf: 

*  So  firft  the  harmlefs  fheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 


9  —  vobert  it  that  devil's  butcher,]  DeviPs  butcher  is  a  batcher  ft! 
on  by  the  devil.    Johnson. 

The  folio  adds,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  the  word— RUbsrd.  Bui 
both  the  metre  and  the  old  play  fhew  that  it  was  an  «ccidfAtil  ttpeti- 
tioo  by  the  tranfcriber,  or  competitor.    Malom b. 
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What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  ad1  ? 

G/a.  Safpicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bum  an  officer* 

'  K.  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bum, 
«  With,  trembling  wings  mifdoubteth  every  bufh*: 
And  I,  the  haplefs  male  to  one  fweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  mv  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  kill'd. 

«  GIo.  Why,  what  a  peevifh  fool 3  was  that  of  Crete, 

'That 

1  What  fcene  of  death  bath  Rofcius  wv>  to  *8?]  So,  in  AcoUfiut 
bit  Aftertvitte,  a  poem,  1600  : 

"  Whit  bloody  fcene  hath  cruelty  to  act  ?" 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  Richard,  inftead  of  Rofcius,  becaofe  Rofcius 
Wat  a  comedian.  That  he  is  right  in  this  aflertion,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  a  paflage  in  Quintilian,  cited  by  W.  R.  [probably  Sir  Wal- 
ter Rawlinfon]  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Vol.  LI  V.  P.  II.  p.  886* 
**  Rofcius  citatior,  yEfopus  gravior  fuit,  quod  tile  comatdias,  hie  tragae- 
dias  egit."  Quintil.  Lib.  XI.  c.  3.— But  it  is  not  in  Quintilian  or 
in  any  other  ancient  writer  we  are  to  look  in  order  to  afceVtain  the  text 
of  Shakfpeare.  Rofcius  was  called  a  tragedian  by  our  authour's  con- 
temporaries) as  appears  from  the  quotations  in  the  next  note}  and  this 
was  fufficient  authority  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  authour  of  the  origi- 
nal play,  for  there  this  line  is  found.     Malonk. 

Shakfpeare  had  occafion  to  compare  Richard  to  fome  player  about  to 
reprefent  a  fcene  of  murder,  and  took  the  fir  ft  or  only  name  of  anti- 
quity that  occurred  to  hirn,  without  being  very  fcrupulous  about  Its 
propriety.  Na(h,  in  Pierce  PennilefCt  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  15929 
fayai  "  Not  Rofcius  nor  ALfo{ty  tnofe  admired  fagedians,  that  have 
lived  ever  fince  before  Chrift  was  born,  could  ever  performe  more  ia 
a&ion  than  famous  Ned  Allen.'*  Again,  in  Acolaflus  bis  Afterwitte^ 
1600: 

"  Through  thee  each  murthering  Rofcius  is  appointed 
"  To  ac7  ftrange  fcenes  of  death  on  Cod's  anointed*" 
Again,  in  Certaine  Satyres,  1598  : 

"  Was  penn'd  by  Rofcio  the  tragedian*    Stxevens. 
*  •—  mifdoubteth  every  bu/b  .*]    To  mifdoubt  is  to  fufpett  danger,  to 
fear.    So,  in  Humour  out  of  Breathy  a  comedy  by  John  Day,  1608  : 
««  Hip*  Doubt  and  mifdoubt'.   what  difference  is  there  here  ? 
«•  08.  Yes,  much :  when  men  mifdoubt,  'tis  faid  thev  fear," 

Stzztzhu. 
I  —  petvifb  fool—"]  As  peevi/bnefs  is  the  quality  of  children,  peevijb 
teems  to  flgniry  cbijdijh,  and  by  confequence///y.    Peevifb  is  explain- 
•  id  by  chi/dijbf  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  Warburton*    Johnson . 

C  c  1  Shakjjpeara 
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*  That  taught  his  Ton  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

«  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  wis  drowVd** 

'  K.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  leans  $ 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  deny'd  our  coorfei 
«  The  fun,  that  fear*d  the  wings  of  my  facet  boy, 
«  Thy  brother  Edward;  and  thyfelf,  thefea, 
«  Whofe  envious  gulph  did  fwafiow  up  hit  IHtj. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  1 
'  My  bread  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point* 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  hiftory.— 

*  But  wherefore  doll  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  lift  I 
'  Glo.  Think'ft  thou,  I  am  an  executioner  I 

K.  Hen.  A  perfecutor,  I  am  fare, thou  art ; 
'  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  fon  I  kili'd  for  his  prefunrption* 
K.  Hen.  Hadft  thou  been  kili'd,  when  firft  thou  did* 
prefume, 
Thou  hadft  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  fon  of  mine. 
'  And  thus  I  ptophefy, — that  many  a  thoufand, 
c  Which  now  millruft  no  parcel  ot  my  ftar*j 
«  And  many  an  old  man's  figh,  and  many  a  widow's, 

*  And  many  an  orphan's  waterrftanding  -eye,— 

*  Men  for  their  fons,  wives  for  their  hufbandY  fate, 

*  Orphans  for  their  parents'  timclef*  death**— 

Shakfpeare  employs  the  word  ftemifb  Ia  the  fiune  tenft  ti  Cm- 
Mine,  where  the  reader  will  fiad  many  inftancet  of  this  «ft  of  lb 

Stic  vi  »• 
This  epithet  which  Shakfpeare  hu  fo  frequently  employed,  vat  «■* 
of  his  additions  to  the  original  play*    Max  on  a* 
4  —  the  office  of  a  fowl  f 

And  yet  t  for  all  bit  wing*)  the  fool  was  drwmm'dLJ  The  oM  p% 
reads : 

*-  the  office  of  a  bird? 

And  yet  for  all  that  the  poor  fowl  wis  drown'd.     IfaiotfaV 
s  Wb'tcb  now  miftmjt  me  fared  of  my  fear  |]    Who  fotpcfe  no  put 
of  what  ray  fears  prefage.    J  oh  H  son. 

6  Men  for  tbeirfons,  wives  for  their  bmjband?  rate, 

Orphans  for  tbeir  parents*  t'mtkfs  death,]  Tfa  word  fmi  wSf 
Applied  by  the  editor  of  tfac  focoad  fc\w.    M AX.OV a. 

tShair 
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Kail  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wail  born* 
e  owl  fhriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  iign ; 
'he  night-crow  cry'd,  aboding  luckleis  time; 
gs  howl'dj  and  hideous  tempefts  ihook  down  trees 5 
e  raven  rook'd  her7  on  the  chimney's  top, 
d  chattering  pyes  in  difmal  difcords  fung. 
y  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 
d  yet  brought  forth  lefs  than  a  mother's  hope  ; 
'o  wit, — an  indigeft  deformed  lump  ', 
t  like  the  fruit  of  fuch  a  goodly  tree, 
eth  k&dtit  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  waft  born, 
fignify, — thou  cam 'ft  to  bite  the  world : 
d,  if  the  reft  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 
•hou  cam'ft*— 
*lo.  I'll  hear  no  more ;— Die,  prophet,  in  thy  fpeech  ; 

[Stabs  him. 
r  this,  amongft  the  reft,  was  I  ordain'd. 
IT.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  (laughter  after  this. 
Giod !  forgive  my  fins,  and  pardon  thee  !  [Dies. 

lh.  What,  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafter 
ik  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought,  it  would  have  mounted. 
»,  how  my  fword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 
>,  may  fuch  purple  tears  be  alwav  (hed 
rom  thofe  that  wifti  the  downfal  of  our  houfe  !— 
F  any  fpark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
wn,  down  to  hell ;  and  fay— I  fent  thee  thither, 

[Stabs  bim  again. 

Tbt  raven  rooVd  £*r_]  To  rook,  or  rather  to  ruck,  h  a  north* 
atry  word,  fignifying  to Jfnat  doxurt,  or  lodge  on  any  thing.    So,  fa 
lyhurft's  tranflation  of  Virgil,  158a,  Book  the  Fourth  1 
*l  Alfo  on  the  turrets  the  fkrich  howle,  Sec. 

««  doth  nek,"  See. 

lin,  in  Warner's  Albion*  1  England,  1602,  B.  VII.  ch.  371 
'<  Have  lazy  wings,  be  tjrer  lean,  in  fullen  corners  nrrA." 

Stiivens. 
—  an  indigeft—]  The  folio  has— indigt/teJ.  But  the  metre  and 
old  play  (hew  that  it  was  a  mifprint.  Shakfpeare  ufet  the  word 
geft  in  King  John.     Ma  lone. 

Ibou  cam  ft — 1  Thus  the  folio.  The  old  play  as  follows  s 
Thou  cam*(t  into  the  world— 
Ch.Dic  prophet  in  thy  fpeech  j— I'll  heir  no  more.  Malokx* 

C  c  3  « I,  that 
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I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.— 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of1 ; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  fay, 
I  came  into  the  world  witn  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reafon,  think  ye,  to  make  hade, 

*  And  feek  their  ruin  that  ufurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd  ;  and  the  women  cry'd, 
O,  Jeftts  ble/s  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth! 

*  And  fo  I  was ;  which  plainly  fignify'd— 
That  I  fhould  fnarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

4  Then,  fince  the  heavens  have  fhap'd  my  body  fo, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind,  to  anfwer  it*. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

*  And  this  word'— love,  which  grey-beards  call  divine, 
Be  refident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myfelf  alone.— 

Clarence,  beware;  thou  keep' ft  me  from  the  light; 

i  —  that  Henry  told  me  ef\]  Namely,  that  my  birth  was  atftn&i 
with  Angular  circumftances.— Theobald,  grounding  himfeif  on  thitafid 
the  two  following  lines,  reads  in  a  former  pafiage— 

.  Thou  cara'ft  into  the  world  xvitb  tby  lepfonoepd* 
for  "  how,  (fays  he,)  can  Richard  fay,  "  Indeed  'tis  true  that  Henry 
tuld  me  of/*  &c  qnlefs  we  fuppofe  King  Henry  reproached  him  with 
his  prepofterous  birth  ?**  But  furelv  Henry  bat  done  fo  in  the  lair  ta 
lines  of  his  fpeech,  though  he  h  at  length  prevented  by  the  fatal  ftab 
from  mentioning  a  further  proof  of  Richard's  being  born  for  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  mankind.  Theobald's  addition  therefore  to  that  line,  has, 
J  think,  been  adopted  too  nattily  by  the  fubfequent  editors,  and  tha 
interruption  in  the  midft  of  Henry's  fpeech  appears  to  me  not  only  pee- 
ferable,  as  warranted  by  the  old  copies,  and  by  Glofter'a  fubfequent 
words,  [Die,  prophet,  im  tby  fpeecb  j]  but  more  agreeable  to  nature* 

Maloni. 
*  Let  bell,  &c]  This  line  Dryden  feems  to  have  thought  on  in  bis 
Oedipus  t 

"  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunch'd  out  thy  back, 
€t  And  wander'd  in  thy  limbs."    Ste^tens. 
After  this  line,  we  find  in  the  old  play  the  following : 

I  had  no  father,  I  am  like  no  father. 
It  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  merely  by  accident,  (** 
feme  lines  in  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  VU  certainly  were,)  bot 
its  reftoration  is  not  aeceflary,  for  the  fenfe  is  complete  without  it. 

MAX.ONL 

Sat 
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at  I  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  3 : 
or  I  will  buz  abroad  fuch  prophecies, 
That  Edward  (hall  be  fearful  of  his  life4; 
nd  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  fon,  are  gone : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next ;  and  then  the  reft; 
ounting  myfelf  but  bad,  till  I  be  beft— 
1*11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, 
jad  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.  [Exitt 

SCENE    VII. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
'ing  Edward  is  difewered  fitting  on  bis  throne  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth    with   the  infant  Prince^    Clarence, 
Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Others,  near  him . 

K.  Ed<w.  Once  more  we  fit  in  England's  royal  throne, 
.e-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies, 
/hat  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Eave  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
hree  dukes  of  Somerfet,  threefold  renown 'd 
or  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Vo  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  fon, 
tnd  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Je'er  fpur'd  their  couriers  at  the  trumpet's  found : 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague, 
liat  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
Ind  made  the  fore  ft  tremble  when  thej  roar'd. 
7hus  have  we  fwept  fufpicion  from  our  feat, 

1  Bat  I  will  fort  a  pit c by  Jay  for  thee ;]  But  I  will  choofe  out  an 
oar  whofe  gloom  (hall  be  as  fatal  to  you.     To  fort  it  to  feltcl. 

Stiivxns, 
4  For  J  will  bux.  abroad  Jucb  prophecies, 

That  Edward Jball  be  fearful  of  his  /i/#  j]  The  quartos  add  a  line 
etween  thefe : 

Juch  prophecies, 

Under  pretence  of  outward  feeming  ill, 
That,  Sec,     St e evens. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto  printed  by  W.  W.  1600  }  but  it  Is  in 
be  undated  quarto,  which  in  facl  was  printed  in   1619,  fircm  that 
tinted  in  J £o©  by  V.  S.    Malone. 

C  c  4  And 
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And  made  our  footftool  of  fecurity.— 
Come  hither,  Befs,  and  let  me  kifs  iny  boy  :— 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myfelf, 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night  5 
4  Went  all  afoot  in  fummer's  fcalding  heat, 
That  thou  might'ft  repbffefs  {he  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  (halt  reap  the  gain. 

GIo.  Til  blaft  his  harveft,  if  your  head  were  lay*d; 
Jor  yet  I  am  not  iook'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  moulder  was  ordain'd  fo  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  fhali  fome  weight,  or  break  my  back:— 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  fhalt  execute5.      [J/dt. 

K.  Ed<w.  Clarence,  and  Glofter,  love  my  lovely  queen; 
And  kifs  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majefty, 
J  feal  upon  the  lip*  of  this  fweet  babe. 

K.  Ed<w.  Thanks*  noJ)U  Clarence ;  worthy  brother, 
thanks. 

*  G/tf.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  ^hctt 
fprang'ft,  /. 

*  Witnefs  xfrc  loving  kifs  I  give  the  fruit  :— 
To  fay  the  truth,  fo  Judas  kifs'd  his  mailer ;     1 

*  And  cry'd — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant — all  \  [4JUt* 

harm.  J 

K.  Ed<w.  Now  am  I  feated  as  my  foul  delights, 

Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margaret  ? 

Reienier;  her  father,  to  yie  king  of  France 

Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 

5  Work  thou  the  way,  and  thou  Hi  alt  execute,]  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  play.  The  folio  reads— and  that  (halt  execute.  But  as  the 
-word  Jbalt  is  preserved,  the  otljer  muft  have  been  an  error  of  the  tran- 
fcriberorcompofitor.    Ma  lone. 

I  believe  we  (hould  read— and  this  (hall  execute. 

Richard  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead  fays :  Work  tbcm  tbexogy— 
then  bringing  down  his  hand,  and  beholding  it, — and  this  Jb*/f  cxecMtt* 

Though  that  may  (land,  the  arm  being  included  in  the  (houlder. 

Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — and  thou /&*//  execute. 
I  fuppofe  he  fpealcs  this  line,  £rft  touching  his  tud,  and  then  J*kit[ 
•nhu bond.    Stikvxni. 

And 
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tad  hither  have  they  fent  it  for  her  ranfom. 

K.  TLdhu.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  f  finfe* 
\nd  now  what  refts,  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
Vith  ftately  triumphs 6,  mirthful  comick  (hows, 
inch  as  befit  the  pleafures  of  the  court  ?— 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — farewel,  four  annoy ! 
?or  here,  1  hope,  begins  our  lafiing  joy.  [Exeunt. 

•  With  ftately  triumphs,]  By  triumphs  are  meant  snafques,  revels, 
iDceiBons,  Sec.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  441,  n. 4.    Maloni, 

•##  The  following  Summary  Account  of  the  times  tad 
laces  of  the  fever  al  battles  fought  between  the  two  houfes  of  York 
ad  Lancafter,  and  of  the  numbers  killed  on  both  fides,  is  given  by 
Truflel,  at  the  end  of  his  Hiftory  of  England,  a  book  of  little  value,  but 
a  matters  of  this  kind  tolerably  correct.  I  have  compared  his  account 
rjth  our  earlieft  hiftorians,  and  in  fome  places  corrected  it  by  them* 

x.  The  Battle  op  Saint  Albans,  fought  on  the  23d  of 
4 ay  1455,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  and  King 
fienry  VI.  In  this  battle  the  duke  uf  York  was  vi&orious,  and 
Henry  was  taken  prifoner. 

Killed,  on  the  royal  fide  5041,  (among  whom  were  Edmond 
lake  of  Somerfet,  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  Humphry  earl  of 
Stafford,  and  Thomas  lord  Clifford  j)  on  the  fide  of  the  duke  of  York* 
too*     Total— 5641. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Bloai heath  in  Shropshire,  fought  on  the 
30th  of  September  14591  between  James  lord  Audley  on  the  part  of  King 
Henry,  and  Richard  Nevil  earl  of  Salifbury  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
York }  in  which  battle  lord  Audley  was  (lain,  and  his  army  defeated* 

Killed— 241 1. 

3.  The  Battle  or  Northampton,  20th  of  July,  1460,  be- 
tween Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  March,  eldeft  fon  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  Richard  Nevil  earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  one  fide,  and  King 
Henry  on  the  other  j  in  which  the  Yerkifts  were  victorious. 

Killed— 103 5,  among  whom  were  John  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewf- 
•ury,  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  William  Lucy. 

4-"The  Battle  or  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460,  be- 
tween Richard  duke  of  York  and  Queen  Margaret  j  in  which  the  duke 
•f  Vork  was  defeated. 

Killed — 2801,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of  York,  Edmond 
carl  of  Rutland  his  fecond  fon,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hush  Mortimer, 
his  bafe  uncles,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  Nevil  earl  of 
Salifbury  was  in  this  battle  taken  prifoner,  and  afterwards  beheaded  at 
Pomfret. 

5  The  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordihire,  on 
Candlemas-day,  1 460-1,  between  Edward  duke  of  York,  on  the  one 
fide,  and  Tafper  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Tames  Butler  earl  of  Wilt* 
toe,  on  the  other  3  ia  which  (be  duke  of  York  was  victorious. 

Killed* 
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Kit lco,  3 Boo,  among  whom  wis  Sir  Owen  Tuther  or  Total 
who  married  Queen  Catharine,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  V. 

6.  The  Second  Battle  or  Saint  Albans,  February  17, 
1460- 1,  between  Queen  Margaret  on  one  fide,  and  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folic  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  on  the  other  j  in  which  the  queen  ob- 
tained the  victory. 

Killed— 2303  ;  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Gray,  a  Lancastrian^ 
whofe  widow,  Lady  Gray,  afterwards  married  King  Edward  the 
Fourth. 

7.  The  Action  at  Ferrybridge,  In  Yorkshire,  March  18, 
1461,  between  lord  Clifford  on  the  part  of  King  Henry,  and  the  lord 
Firzwalter  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York. 

Killed— 230,  among  whom  were  lord  Fitzwalter,  John  tort1 
Clifford,  and  the  baftard  fon  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury. 

8.  The  Battle  or  Towton,  four  miles  from  York,  Pain- 
Sunday,  March  29,  1461,  between  Edward  duke  of  York  and  King 
Henry  ;  in  which  King  Henry  was  defeated. 

Killed— 37,046  j  among  whom  were  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Nor* 
th  umber  land,  the  earl  of  Shrew/bury,  and  the  lords  Nevil,  Beaumond, 
Willoughby,  Wells,  Roos,  Gray,  Dacres,  ana^Fitzhugh.  The  earl  of 
Devonshire  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  afterwards  beheaded  at  York* 

9.  The  Battle  or  Hedgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland, 
April  29,  1463,  between  John  Nevil  vi (count  Montague,  on  the 
part  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  the  lords  Hungerford  and  Root  on  the 
part  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  which  the  Yorkifts  were  victorious. 

Killed — 108,  among  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  Percy. 

10.  The  Battle  or  Hexham,  May  15,1463,  between  vifcount 
Montague  and  King  Henry,  in  which  that  king  was  defeated. 

Ki  l  l  e  d — 2024.  Henry  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  the  lords 
Roos  and  Hungerford,  fighting  on  the  fide  of  King  Henry,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  foon  afterwards  beheaded. 

11.  The  Battle  or  Hedcecote,  four  miles  from  Banbury, 
July  25,  1469,  between  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the 
part  of  King  Edward,  and  the  lords  Fitzhugh  and  Latimer,  and  Sir 
John  Conyers,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry  ;  in  which  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated. 

Ki  t  l e d— 5009.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother,  Richard 
WidviJle  earl  of  Rivers,  father  to  King  Edward's  queen,  Sir  John 
Widville,  John  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcester,  the  lords  Willoughby, 
Stafford  and  WeUs,  were  taken  prifoners,  and  foon  afterwards  be- 
headed. 

13.  The  Battle  or  Stamtoed,  in  Lincolnfliire,  October  1, 
1469,  between  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  King  Edward j  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  The  vanquiihed  who  fled, 
\n  order  to  lighten  themfelves  threw  away  their  coats,  whence  thd 
place  of  combat  was  called  Loftcoatfeld. 

Kills  d— 10,000. 

14.  The  Battle  or  Baenet,  on  Eafter-Sunday,  April  14* 
H7  h  between  King  Edward  on  one  fide,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
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(he  marqois  of  Montague  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  on  the  part  of  King 
Henry  VI,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated. 

Killed— 10,300  j  among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  the  lord  Cromwell,  and  the  fon  and  heir  of 
lord  Say. 

15.  The  Battle  or  Tkwksbury,  May  3,  1471,  between 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  which  the  queen  was  defeated, 
and  (he  and  her  fon  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  next  day  the  prince  was  killed  by  King  Edward  and  his 
brothers,  and  Edmond  duke  of  Somerfet  beheaded. 

Killed— 3,032.  Shortly  afterwards  in  an  action  between  the 
baftard  fon  of  lord  Falconbridge  and  fome  Londoners,  1092  perfont 
were  killed. 

16.  The  Battle  op  Bosworth,  in  Leicefter/hire,  Augvft  22* 
i486,  between  King  Richard  III.  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  in  which  King  Richard  was  defeated 
and  (lain. 

Killed,  on  the  part  of  Richard,  4,013,  among  whom  were  John 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Walter  lord  Ferrers ;  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
mond, 181. 

The  Total  Number  of  perfons  who  fell  in  this  conteft,  wai 
Nihety-one  Thousand   and  Twenty-six.     Malone. 

The  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  are  fufpecled,  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
of  being  fuppotititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakfpeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  fufpicion  arifes  from  forae 
obfolete  words ;  but  the  phrafeology  is  like  the  rell  of  our  authour's  ftile, 
and  tingle  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not  obferve  more  than  two, 
can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reafon,  but  I  fuppofe  him  to  judge  upon 
deeper  principles  and  more  comprehejifive  views,  and  to  draw  his  opi- 
nion from  the  general  effect  and  fpirit  of  the  composition,  which  he 
thinks  inferior  to  the  other  historical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred  ;  }n  the  production! 
•f  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  err,  and 
Jbmetimes  the  matter  itfelf  will  defeat  the  artift.  Of  every  authour's 
works  one  will  be  the  bed,  and  one  will  be  the  worft.  The  colours 
are  not  equally  pleating,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  graceful,  in  all  the 
pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Diflimilitude  of  ftile  and  heterogeneoufnefs  of  fentiment  may  fuffici- 
ently  (how  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  authour. 
Bat  in  thefe  plays  no  fuch  marks  of  fpurioufnefs  are  found.  The 
diction,  the  verification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shakfpeare's.  Thefe 
plays,  contidered,  without  regard  to  characters  and  incidents,  merely 
as  narratives  in  verfe,  are  more  happily  conceived  and  more  accurately 
fini/hed  than  thofe  of  King  tJ%bn%  Richard  //•  or  the  tragick  fcenesof 
King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  If  we  take  thefe  plays  from  Shakfpeare,  to 
whom  mall  they  be  given  ?  What  authour  of  that  age  had  the  fame 
eatinefs  of  expreffion  and  fluency  of  numbers? 

Hating 
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Having  confidered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themfelves,  and 
found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  teftimony.  They  are  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  by  the 
sirft  editors,  whofe  attefration  may  be  received  in  queftiona  of  fad, 
however  unfkilfully  they  fuperintended  their  edition.  They  feem  te 
be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  who  refers  to 
the  fecond  play  in  his  epilogue  to  King  Henry  V.  and  apparently  con- 
nects the  firft  act  of  King  Richard  III.  with  the  laft  of  the  third  part 
of  AT.  Henry  VL  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and 
that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known  \  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  paflions  of  a  poet  would 
have  difpofed  him  to  feparate  his  own  works  from  thofe  of  an  Inferior 
hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  authour's  own  teftimony  is  to  be  overthrows 
by  fpeculative  criticifm,  no  man  can  be  any  longer  fecure  of  literary 
reputation. 

Of  thefe  three  plays  I  think  thefeoond  the  beft.  The  truth  is,  that 
they  have  not  fufficient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  fame  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are  well  difcriminated. 
King  Henry,  and  his  queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  ftrongly  and  diftinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  K.  Henry  VI .  and  of 
K.  Henry  V.  are  fo  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is  no 
jeafon  for  fuppofing  them  the  firft  draughts  of  Shakfpeare.  I  am 
inclined  t»  believe  them  copies  taken  by  fome  auditor  who  wrote  dowa, 
during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would  permit,  then  perhaps 
/Vied  up  fotne  of  his  omiflions  at  a  fecond  or  third  hearing,  and  when 
he  had  by  this  method  formed  fomething  like  a  play,  fent  it  to  this 
printer.     Johnson. 

So,  Hey  wood,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  (fourth  im - 
pre  ifion)  1630: 

u  —for  though  fome  have  ufed  a  double  fale  of  their  labours,  rtrfl 
to  the  ftage  and  after  to  the  prefs,  for  my  own  part  I  here  proclaim 
myfelf  ever  faithful  to  the  firft,  and  never  guilty  of  the  laft  :  yet  fince 
fome  of  my  plays  have  (unknown  to  me;  and  without  any  of  my  di- 
rection) accidentally  come  into  the  printer's  hands,  and  therefore  /b 
corrupt  and  mangled  [copied  only  by  the  iar),  that  I  have  been  as  un- 
able to  know  them  as  aftiamed  to  challenge  them,  this  therefore  J 
was  the  willinger,"  &c.     Collins. 

I  formerly  coincided  with  Dr.  Johnfon  on  this  fubject,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  examined  the  two  old  plays  published  in  quarto  under  the  title  of 
The  Whole  Contention  of  the  two  famous  boufet  of  York  and  Lanea/Ur, 
in  two  parts,  with  lefs  attention  than  I  have  lately  done.  That  dramas 
were  fometimes  imperfectly  taken  down  in  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
published  in  a  very  mutilated  itate,  is  proved  decifivcly  by  the  prologue  ta 
a  play  entitled  If  you  know  not  me  you  know  Nobody ,  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  1623: 

*•  *Twas  ill  nurft, 

«  And  yet  receiv'd  as  well  perforaTd  at  firft  $ 

3.W  >  «Cr«4 
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•*  Graced  and  frequented  ;  for  the  cradle  age 
«<  Did  throng  the  feats,  the  boxes,  and  the  ftage, 
«'  So  much,  that  fome  by  ftenograpby  drew 
•*  The  plot,  put  it  in  print ,  fcarce  one  word  true  I 
*'  And  in  that  lamenefs  it  has  limp'd  fo  long, 
u  The  author  tiow,  to  vindicate  that  wrong, 
«'  Hath  took  the  pains  upright  upon  its  feet 
««  To  teach  it  walk  j— fo  pleafe  you,  fit  and  fee  it." 
But  the  old  plays  in  quarto,  which  have  been  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be 
Imperfect  reprefentations  of  the  fecond  and  third  parts  of  AT.  Henry  Vt. 
are  by  no  means  mutilated  and  im  per  fed.     The  fcenes  are  as  well  con- 
•ected,  and  the  vcrfification  as  correct,  at  that  of  moft  of  the  other 
dramas  of  that  time.     The  fact  therefore,  which  Hey  wood's  prologue 
afcertains,  throws  no  light  upon  the  prefent  contefted  queftion.     Such 
•bfervations  as  I  have  made  upon  it,  I  Ihall  fubjoin  in  a  diftincx  Eflay  oa 
the  fubject.     Maloni. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  may  ferve  to  ftrenghten  Dr. 
Johnfon's  fuppofition,  viz.  moft  of  the  fragments  of  Latin  verfes, 
omitted  in  the  quartos,  are  to  be  found  in  the  folio ;  and  when  any  of 
them  are  inferted  in  the  former,  they  are  (hamefully  corrupted  and 
ttif-fpelt.  The  auditor,  who  underftood  Englifh,  might  be  un/kill'd  in 
any  other  language.     Steevens. 

I  have  already  given  fome  reafons,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that  theft 
plays  were  originally  written  by  Shakfpeare.  The  queftion,  who  did 
write  them  ?  is  at  beft,  but  an  argument  ad  ignortntiam.  We  moft 
remember,  that  very  many  old  plays  are  mnonymous 5  and  that  pUy- 
writing  was  fcarcely  yet  thought  reputable  :  nay,  fome  authors  exprefa 
for  it  great  horrors  or"  repentance— I  will  attempt,  however,  at  fome 
future  time,  to  anfwer  this  queftion  :  the  difquifition  of  it  would  be 
too  long  for  this  place. 

One  may  at  leaft  argue,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by  Shak- 
fpeare,  from  Shakfpeare  himfelf.  The  Cborus  at  the  end  K.  Henry  f. 
addrefies  the  audience  / 

«'  for  their  fake, 

"  In  your  fair  minds  let  tbit  acceptance  take." 
But  it  could  be  neither  agreeable  to  the  poet's  judgment  or  his  mo* 
defty,  to  recommend  his  new  play  from  the  merit  and  fuccefs  of  King 
Henri  VI.— W\%  claim  to  indulgence  is,  that,  though  bending  and  un- 
equal to  the  talk,  he  has  ventured  to  purfne  tie  ftery :  and  this  fuffici- 
ently  accounts  for  the  connection  of  the  whole,  and  the  allufions  of 
particular  paflages.     Farmer, 

It  is  feldom  that  Dr.  Farmer's  arguments  fail  to  enforce  conviction  | 
but  here,  perhaps,  they  may  want  fomewbat  of  their  ufual  weight.  I 
think  that  Shakfpeare 's  bare  mention  of  thefe  pieces,  is  a  fufficienc 
proof  they  were  his.  That  they  were  (of  could  be  hrs  only  motive  for 
inferring  benefit  to  himfelf  from  the  fpectator's  recollection  of  their 
paft  fucceis.  For  the  fake  of  three  hiftorical  dramas  of  mine  which 
have  already  afforded  you  entertainment,  let  me  (fays  he)  in  treat  your 

indulgence 
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indulgence  to  a  fourth.  Surely  this  was  a  ftronger  plea  in  his  behalf 
than  any  arifing  from  the  kind  reception  which  another  might  have  al- 
teady  met  with  in  the  fame  way  of  writing.  Shakfpeare's  claim  to 
favour  is  founded  on  his  having  previoufly  given  pleafure  in  the  courfe 
of  three  of  thcfe  hiftories  5  becaufe  he  is  a  bending,  fupplicatory  author, 
and  not  a  literary  bully  like  Ben  Jonfon  j  and  becaufe  he  has  ventured 
to  exhibit  a  feries  of  annals  in  a  luite  of  plays,  an  attempt  which  till 
then  had  not  received  the  fan&ion  of  the  ftage.  t 

I  hope  Dr.  Farmer  did  not  wifll  to  exclude  the  three  dramas  before 
us,  together  with  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  from  the  number  of  thofe 
produced  by  our  author,  on  account  of  the  Latin  quotations  to  be  fount 
in  them.  His  proofs  of  Shakfpeare's  wantof  learning  are  too  flrong  to 
itand  in  need  of  fuch  a  fupport ;  and  yet  Venus  and  Adonis,  "  the  firft 
lieire  of  his  invention,0  is  u flier 'd  into  the  world  with  a  Latin  motto : 
Vilim  mirctur  vulgus  5  mihi  flavus  Apollo 

Pocula  Caftalia  plena  minittrat  aqua.     Steevzks. 

Though  the  objections,  which  have  been  raifed  to  the  genuinenerj 
of  the  three  plays  of  Henry  tbefixtb,  have  been  fully  confidercd  and  an- 
fwered  by  Dr.  Jahnfon,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here  from  a  con- 
temporary writer,  a  pafiage,  which  not  only  points  at  Shakfpeare  as 
the  author  of  them,  but  alfo  (hews,  that,  however  meanly  we  may 
now  think  of  them  in  comparifon  with  his  later  productions,  chey  had, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  a  fufficient  degree  of  excellence  to 
alarm  the  jealoufy  of  the  older  playwrights.  The  pafTage,  to  which  I 
refer,  is  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Greene's  Groat/worth  of  Witte,  fup- 
pofed  to  hate  been  written  by  that  voluminous  author,  Robert  Greene, 
M.  A.  and  faid,  in  the  title-page  to  be  publi/bed  at  bis  dying  rtauefti 
probably,  about  1 592.  The  conclufion  of  this  piece  is  an  addrefs  to  his 
brother-poets,  to  difiuade  them  from  writing  any  more  for  the  (rage, 
on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  ufed  to  receive  from 
the  players.  It  begins  thus  :  To  tboj'e  gentlemen,  bis  quondam  acquaint* 
ance,  that  fpend  their  wits  in  making  playes,  R.  G.  ivi/betb  a  better 
exercife,  &c.  After  having  addreft  himfelf  particularly  to  Cbriflofbtr 
Marlowe  and  Thomas  Lodge,  (as  1  guefs  from  circumftances,  for  their 
names  are  not  mentioned;)  he  goes  on  to  a  third  (perhaps  George 
JPeele)  $  and  having  warned  him  againft  depending  onfo  meane  a  fay  as 
the  players,  he  adds  :  Tes,  truft  them  not :  for  there  is  an  upfiart  crew 
beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  bis  rygres  head  wrapt  in  a  play- 
ers hyde,  fuppofes  bee  is  as  well  able  to  bombafie  out  a  blanke  verfe  as 
the  befi  of  you  ;  and  being  an  abjolute  Johannes  tac  totum  is,  in  bis  ov>n 
conceit,  the  onely  Shake-fcene  in  a  eountrey.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  Shake- jcene  alludes  to  Shakfpeare  5  or  that  tygrts  heU 
wrapt  in  a  flayers  byde  is  a  parodie  upon  the  following  line  of  York's 
fpecch  to  Margartt,  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  A3 1. 
lc.  iv: 

f<  Oh  tygrts  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  £r#V*    Tyrwhitt. 
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;  £ubje&  ftated.  The  inferior  parts  in  thefe  three  play* 
of  a  different  complexion  from  the  inferior  part*  of 
eareS  undoubted  performances,  a  proof  that  they  were- 
itten  originally  and  entirely  by  him,  p.  581.— The  edU 
jrpothefis.  The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  not  written- 
tftpeare,  or  a  very  /mall  part  of  it  written  by  him* 
:orid  and  *t bird  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  formed  by  Shak- 
t>n  two  elder  plays,  the  one  entitled  The  jirfl  part  of' 
fentiori  of  the  t<wo  famous  boufes  of  Torke  and  Lane  after* 
\i  death  of  the  good  duke  Humphrey  ,  &c.  the  other,  Tb$ 
dgedte  oflhcbarde  duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  good 
enrti  the  Sixt.    p .  381. 

The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 

diction,  verfincation,  and  alluftons,  of  this  piece  all 
t  from  the  di&ion,  verification,  and  allufions  of  Shak* 
and  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  dramatifts  that 
d  him,  p.  383 — 390.  Date  of  this  play  fome  years 
J591  j  p.  390.  Other  internal  evidence  (be fide  the 
,  Stc.)  that  this  piece  was  not  written  by  Shakfpearc* 
the  authour  of  The  frft  part  of  the  Contention  of  th$ 
nfes,  8cc.  nor  by  the  authour  of  The  true  tragtdie  of 
fe  duke  of  Yorke,  p.  391—393.  Prefumptive  proof 
is'  play  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare,  from  its  not 
ing  any  fimilaritiesof  thought  to  his  undifputed  plays, 
exprelfion,  (except  in  a  tingle  inftanee,)  and  from  its 
paucity  of  rhymes,  p.  394- 

Second  and  Third  Part  op  K.  Henry  VI. 

xternal  Evidence.  1.  The  entry  of  The  firfi  fdtt 
Contention  of  the  two  boufest  &c.  at  Stationers*  Hall  in 
•VI.  •  £  d  159* 
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1594,  anonym**,    i.  That  piece,  and  Th$  trig  trsp&f 

Richard  duke  of  Torke,  printed  in  1600,  anonymoufy*  Shak- 
fpeare's  name  afterwards  fraudulently  affixed  to  thefe  pieces, 
and  why.  The  fame  artifice  praclifed  with  refpecl  to  other  plays 
$n  which  bt  had  confiruded  dramas,  p.  395—396*  3*  Theft 
two  old  plays  performed  by  Lord  Pembroke's  Servants, 
fey  whom  Titus  Andronicus,  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Sbrti* 
were  performed,  and  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  nndif- 
puted  plays  were  represented,  p.  397.  4.  Reafont  affigned 
for  fuppofmg  Robert  Greene,  or  George  Peele,  or  both,  the, 
authour  or  authours  of  the  old  plays,  p.  397— 398.  Theft 
pieces  new-modelled  and  rewritten  by  Shakfpeare,  with  great 
additions,  which  in  the  prefent  edition  are  diftinguithed  by  a 
peculiar  mark,  p.  399.  The  mode  taken  by  Shakfpeaie,  p.  399 
—403.  6.  The  fraud  of  Pavier  the  bookfeller,  who  in  the 
year  1619,  after  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  affixed  hit  naine  tf 
thefe  two  old  plays,  accounted  for,  p.  404—405.  7.  Thefe 
two  old  pieces  being  printed  arid  leprinted,  and  The  firft  fart 
cfK.  Henry  VI.  not  being  printed,  in  Shakfpeare't  life  time, a 
preemptive  proof  that  he  new-modelled  the  former,  and  had 
little  or  no  concern  with  the  latter,  p.  406. 

II.  Internal  Evidence,  i.  The  Variations  be- 
tween the  two  old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  correfponding 
pieces  in  the  folio  edition  of  our  authour's  dramarick  works, 
of  fo  peculiar  a  nature,  as  to  mark  two  diflina  bands.  Se- 
veral paflages  and  circumftances  found  in  the  old  plays,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Shakfpeare'i  new  modification  of 
them  ;  others  materially  varying.  Thefe  infertiont  and  vari- 
ations could  not  have  arifen  from  iinikilful  copyifts  or  (hort- 
handwriters,  who  fometimes  cprtail  and  mutilate,  but  do  not 
invent  and  amplify,  p.  406— 411.  i.The  Resbmblancis 
between  certain  paflages  in  Shak  fpeare's  Second  and  Third 
Part  ofK.  Henry  VI.  and  his  undifputed  works,  a  proof  that 
he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  thofe  plays;  and  3.  the  Discor- 
dancies between  them  and  his  undifputed  plays,  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  write  the  whole  \  thefe  refemblancea  being 
4  found 
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found  <mly  in  the  folio,  that  is,  in  the  plays  as  new-modelled 
by  Shakfpeare  j  and  thefe  difcordancies  being  found  in  the 
old  quarto  plays,  from  whence  it  muft  be  prefumed  that  they 
were  adopted  through  carcfefsnefs  or  hafte,  p.  4^1.-41*. 
4.  The  peculiar  Inaccuracies  of  Shakfpeare;  and  5.  hit 
peculiar  Phraseology,  which  are  found  in  The  Second  and 
Third  Part  ofxK.  Henry  VI.  as  exhibited  in  folio,  and  not  in 
the  old  quarto  plays  printed  in  1600,  prove  that  there  were 
two  diftinft  hands  in  thefe  pieces  j  p.  416—417,  So  alfo  do> 
6.  the  Transpositions,  p.  418;  and  7.  the  Repeti- 
tions, p.  419  ;  and  2.  the  Inconsistencies  arifing  from 
sometimes  following,  and  fometimes  departing  from,  an  ori- 
liginal  model,  p.  410.  9.  Hall  the  hiftorian  on  whofe 
Chronicle  the  old  plays  in  quarto  were  con  ft  rafted,  but 
Holinfhed  and  not  Hall,  Shakfpeare's  hiftorian,  p.  411— *(.%»• 
The  old  plays  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  his  Second  and 
Third  Parts  ofK*  Henry  VI.  probably  written  by  the  authour 
of  King  John,  printed  in  1591,  whoever  he  was  j  p.  413.  An 
attempt  made  to  account  for  The  Firfi  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL 
being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  poet's  dram  a  tick 
works,  p.  414.  Objections  of  Dr.  Johnfon  and  others,  enume- 
rated. Recapitulation,  p.  415.  A  confiderable  part  of  the 
Englifli  hiftory  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  5 
and  many  of  his  hiftorical  and  other  plays  formed  on  thofe  of 
preceding  writers.     Conclufion,  p.  419. 
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TENDING     TO     SHEW 

That  thofc  Plays  were  not  written  originally  by 
SHAKSPEARE. 

OEVERAL  paffages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Petri  tf 
King  Henry  Fu  appearing  evidently  to  be  of  the  hand  at 
Shalcfpeare,  I  was  long  of  opinion  that  the  three  hifto- 
rical  dramas  which  are  the  fabjeft  of  the  prefent  dif- 
qaifition,  were  properly  afcribed  to  him;  not  then 
doubting  that  the  whole  of  thefe  plays  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fame  perfbn .  But  a  mote  minute  invettigation 
of  the  fubjed,  into  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  prefent 
revifionof  all  our  author's  works,  has  convinced  me,  that, 
though  the  premifes  were  true,  my  conclufion  was  too 
haftily  drawn ;  for  though  the  hand  of  Shalcfpeare  is  nn- 
questionably  found  in  the  two  latter  of  thefe  plays,  it 
does  not  therefore  neceflarily  follow,  that  they  were  $rigi- 
nelly  and  entirely  compofed  by  him.  My  thoughts  noon 
this  point  have  already  been  intimated  in  the  foregoing 
notes ;  but  it  is  now  neceflarv  for  me  to  date  my  opinion 
more  particularly,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds 
on  which,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  it  has  been  formed. 

What  at  prefent  I  have  chiefly  in  view  is,  to  account 
for  the  vifible  inequality  in  thefe  pieces ;  many  traits  of 
Shakfpeare  being  clearly  difcernible  in  them,  while  the 
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inferior  parts  are  not  merely  unequal  to  the  reft,  (from 
which  no  certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn,)  but  of  quite 
a  different  complexion  from  the  inferior  parts  of  our 
author's  undoubted  performances. 

Myhypothefis  then  is,  that  The  Firft  Part  of  K.Henry  VI. 
as  it  now  appears,  (of  which  no  quarto  copy  is  extant,)  was 
the  entire  or  nearly  the  entire  production  of  feme  ancient 
dramatift  ;  that  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  tuuo  Hou/es  of 
York  and  Lancaflcr,  &c.  written  probably  before  the  year 
1590,  and'printcd  in  quarto,  in  1600,  was  alfo  the  com- 
pofition  of  fome  writer  who  preceded  Shakfpeare ;  awl 
that  from  this  piece,  which  is  in  tv¥0  parts,  (the  former 
of  which  is  entitled,  The  frfl  Port  of  the  Contention 
of  the  two  famous  Houfes  of  Torke  and  Lane  after,  with 
the  death  of  the  good  duke  Humphrey,  &c.  and  the  latter, 
'The  true  Tr  age  die  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  and  the  death  of 
good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,)  our  poet  formed  the  two  plays, 
entitled  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VU 
as  they  appear  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Upton  has  afked,  "  How  does  the  painter  diftin- 
guifli  copies  from  originals  but  by  manner  and  ftyle?  And 
have  not  authors  their  peculiar  ftyle  and  manner,  from 
which  a  true  critick  can  form  as  unerring  a  judgment  as 
a  painter?"  Dr.  Johnfon,  though  he  has  ihewn,  with  hi* 
lifual  acutenefs,  that  "  this  ilJuftration  of  the  critick's 
fcience  will  not  prove  what  is  defired,"  acknowledges 
in  a  preceding  note,  that  "  diflimilitude  of  ltyle  and  he- 
terogeneoufnefs  of  fentiment  may  fufficiently  (hew  that  a 
work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in 
thefe  plays  (he  adds)  no  iuch  marks  of  fpurioufnefs  are 
/bund.  The  di&ion,  the  verification,  and  the  figures,  are 
Shakfpeare's." — By  thefe  criterions  then  let  us  examine 
The  Firlt  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL  (for  I  choofe  to  confider 
that  piece  feparately  ;)  and  if  the  diction,  the  figures %  or 
rather  the  allufions,  and  the  verfification  of  that  play,  (for 
thefe  are  our  fureil  guides)  (hall  appear  to  be  different 
from  the  other  two  parts,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  tht 
folio ,  and  from  our  author's  other  plays,  wc  may  fairly 
conclude  (hat  he  was  not  the  writer  of  iu 
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I.  With  refpedt  to  the  di&ion  and  the  allufions,  which 
I  (hall  coniider  under  the  fame  head,  it  is  very  obferv- 
able  that  in  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  are 
more  allufions  to  mythology,  to  claffical  authors,  and  to 
ancient  and  modern  hi  ft  ory,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  found 
in  any  one  piece  of  our  author's  written  on  an  Englifh 
ftory ;  and  that  thefe  allufions  are  introduced  very  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  introduced  in  the  plays 
of  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  and  other  dramatics  who 
preceded  Shakfpeare  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  naturally  arife 
out  of  the  fubjeft,  but  feem  to  be  inferted  merely  to  fhew 
the  writer's  learning.  Of  thefe  the  following  are  the 
molt  remarkable. 

1.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 

2.  A  far  more  glorious  ftar  thy  foul  will  make 
Than  Julius  Caefar,  or  bright — 

This  blank.  Dr.  Johnfon  with  the  higheft  probability 
conjectures,  mould  be  filled  up  with  "  Berenice ;"  a 
word  that  the  tranferiber  or  compofitor  probably  could 
not  make  out.  In  the  fame  manner  he  left  a  blank  in  a 
fubfequent  pafTagc  for  the  name  of  "  Nero,"  as  is  in- 
dubitably proved  by  the  following  line,  which  afcertains 
the  omitted  word.     See  N°.  6. 

3.  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dove  ? 

4.  Helen,  the  mother  of  Great  Conflantine, 

Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 

5.  Froifard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records,  &c. 

6.  ■—  and,  like  thee,  [Nero,] 

Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burning. 
[In  the  original  copy  there  is  a  blank  where  the  wor£ 
Ntro  is  now  placed.  ] 

7.  The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  fhe  hath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome. 

8.  A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops—. 

9.  Divined  creature,  Aftrsea's  daughter—. 
10.  — Adonis'  gardens, 

That  one  day  bloom  'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

D  d  2  1.  Aftatt* 
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1 1 .  A  ftatelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis',  ever  was, 

1 2 .  — — —  an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jcwel'd  coffer  of  Darius. 
13. 1  (hall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit, 

As  Scythian  Thomyris,  by  Cyrus'  death. 
14. 1  thought  I  fhouldhave  feen  tome  Hercules* 

A  fecond  He&or,  for  his  grim  afpe&. 

1 5 .  Neftor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

16.  Then  follow  thou  thy  defperate  fire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus. 

17.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field? 

18.  Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  (hip, 
That  Caefar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

19.  Is  Talbot  flain;   the  Frenchman's  only  fcourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror,  and  black  Nemefis  ? 

10.  Thou  may' ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 

There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons  lurk. 
21.  See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  (he  would  change  my  fhape. 

22. thus  he  goes, 

As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece  ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
Of  particular  expreflions  there  are  many  in  this  play, 
that  Teem  to  me  more  likely  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
authors  already  named,  than  by  Shakfpeare  ;  but  I  con- 
fefs,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  fingle  words  can  concfodi 
little.  However,  I  will  juil  mention  that  the  words  fro- 
ditor  and  rmmanity,  which  occur  in  this  piece,  are  not, 
I  believe,  found  in  any  of  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  per- 
formances :  not  to  infift  on  adireft  Latinifm,  pilt-eftecm- 
*d,  which  I  am  confident  was  the  word  intended  by  the 
author,  though,  being  a  word  of  his  ov/n  formation,  the 
compofitor  has  printed — /;7V-efteem'd,  inftead  of  it  •. 

The  verification  of  this  play  appears  to  me  clearly 
of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  all  our  author's  genuine 
dramas,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  refembles  that  of  many 
©f  the  plays  produced  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

>  Set  K<  Httvy  VL  P.  I,  p.  »+»  *  7* 
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In  all  the  tragedies  written  before  his  time,  or  jnft  when 
he  commenced  author,  a  certain  (lately  march  of  verifi- 
cation is  very  obfervable.  The  fenfe  concludes  or  paufea 
almoft  uniformly  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  and  the  vexfe 
has  fcarcely  ever  a  redundant  fyllable.  As  the  reader  may 
not  have  any  of  thefe  pieces  at  hand,  (by  the  pofleffion  of 
which,  however,  his  library  would  not  be  much  enric&r 
ed,)  I  (hall  add  a  few  initances,— the  firft  that  occur: 

f  r  Mod  loyal  lords,  and  faithful  followers, 

"  That  have  with  me,  unworthy  general, 

"  PaJJed  the  greedy  gulph  of  Ocean, 

«*  Leaving  the  confines  of  fair  Italy, 

«'  Behold,  your  Brutus  diaweth  nigh  his  end, 

"  And  I  mud  leave  you,  though  aeainft  my  will. 

t€  My  finews  fhrihk,  my  numbed  fenfes  fail, 

U  A  chilling  cold  poflefleth  all  my  bones ; 

"  Black  ugly  death,  with  vifage  pale  and  wan. 

«•  Prefents  himfelf  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 

«*  And  with  his  dart  prepared  is  to  ftrike." 

Lectin,  159c. 
"  My  lord  of  Gloucefter,  and  lord  Mortimer, 
•*  To  do  you  honour  in  your  fovereign's  eves, 
"  That,  as  we  hear,  is  newly  come  aland, 
"  From  Paleftine,  with  all  his  men  of  war, 
••  (The  poor  remainder  of  the  royal  fleet, 
"  Preferv'd  by  miracle  in  Sicil  road,) 
«•  Go  mount  your  courfers,  meet  him  on  the  way : 
"  Pray  him  to  fpur  his  deed,  minutes  and  hours, 
"  Untill  his  mother  fee  her  princely  fon, 
4t  Shining  in  glory  of  his  fare  return." 

Edward  I.  by  George  Peele,  1593. 

"  Then  go  thy  ways,  and  clime  up  to  the  clouds, 

"  And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  fits 

"  Making  of  verfesfor  Agelica. 

"  And  i(  he  do  deny  to  fend  me  down 

«  The  fhirt  which  Deianira  fent  to  Hercules, 

"  To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding  day, 

V  Tell  him  I'll  pais  the  Alps,  and  up  10  Mcxoe, 
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"  (I  know  he  knows  that  watry  lakifli  hill) 
*'  And  pull  the  harp  oat  of  the  minftrels  hands, 
*€  And  pawne  it  unto  lovely  Proferpine, 
••  That  fhe  may  fetch  the  faire  Angelica." 

Orlando  Furiofo,  by  Robert  Greene,  printed 
*n  *599  5  written  before  1592* 
*'  The  work  that  Ninas  rear'd  at  Babylon, 
«'  The  brazen  walls  fram'd  by  Semiramis, 
««  Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  funne, 
*'  Shall  not  be  fuch  as  rings  the  Englifh  ftrand 

«'  From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Rye." 

•  •  • 

"  To  plain  our  queftions,  as  Apollo  did." 

fC  Facile  and  debonaire  in  all  his  deeds, 
"  Proportion'd  as  was  Paris,  when  in  gray, 
««  He  courted  Oenon  in  the  vale  by  Troy.  • 

«*  Who  dar'd  for  Edward's  fake  cu£  through  the  feas,     . 
"  And  venture  as  Agenor's  damfel  through  the  deepe.'* 

€t  England's  rich  monarch,  brave  Plantagenet, 
4(  The  Pyren  mountains  fwelling  above  the  clouds, 
««  That  ward  this  wealthy  Caflile  in  with  walls, 
"  Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Eleanor ; 
€(  But  hearing  of  die  fame  of  Edward's  youth, 
€€  Shej  dar'd  to  brave  Neptunus'  haughty  pride, 
"  And  brave  the  brunt  of  froward  Eolus." 

•  •  • 

€t  Daphne,  the  damfel  that  caught  Phoebus  faft, 
.*'  And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightnefs  of  her  looks, 
*'  Was  not  fo  beauteous  in  Apollo's  eyes, 
4€  As  is  fair  Margaret,  to  the  Lincoln  earl." 

•  •  # 

"  We  muft  lay  plots  for  ftately  tragedies, 

4€  Strange  comick  {hews,  fuch  as  proud  Rofciut 

"  Vaunted  before  the  Roman  empcrours." 

«  Lacy,thou  cfcn'ft  not  fhrowd  thy  traiterous  thought*, 
«  Nor  cover,  as  did  Caffius,  all  his  wiles; 
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44  far  Edward  hath  an  eye  that  looks  as  far 

"  As  Lynceus  from  the  (hores  of  Greecia." 

•  *  • 

"  Pardon,  my  lord :  If  Jove's  great  royalty 

"  Sent  me  fuch  prefents  as  to  Danae ; 

"  If  Phoebus  tied  to  Latona's  webs, 

"  Came  courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge  ; 

*'  The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolick  Mercurie, 

"  Nor  all  the  wealth  heaven's  treafury  affords, 

"  Should  make  me  leave  lord  Lacy  or  his  love*99 

*  •  • 
««  What  will  thou  do?— 

«c  Shew  thee  the  tree  leav'd  with  refined  gold, 

"  Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  feate, 

"  That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  Hefperides, 

"  Subdued  and  wonne  by  conquering  Hercules.'9  * 


» Margaret, 


"  That  overihines  our  damfcls,  as  the  moone 
•*  Darkens  the  brighteft  fparkles  of  the  night.* 

44  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of  Greece, 

"  And  not  lie  fetterM  in  fair  Helen's  looks  t 

**  Or  Pcebus  fcape  thofe  piercing  anjoxi(b, 

t€  That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deitie  ? 

"  Can  Edward  then  fit  by  adlame  and  freeze, 

44  Whofe  heats  puts  Hellen  and  fair  Daphne  down  r* 

Tie  honourable  Hiftorie  of  Friar  Bacon,  &C.  byRobtlt 
Greene ;  written  before  1 J92,  printed  in  1599* 

"  King.  Thus  far,  ye  Englifh  Peers,  have  wc  difplay\l 
"  Our  waving  enfigns  with  a  happy  war ; 
*'  Thus  nearly  hath  our  furious  rage  reveng'd 
"  My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traitefous  Scot: 
*'  And  now  before  Dunbar  our  camp  is  pitch'd, 
"  Which  if  it  yield  not  to  our  compromife, 
*'  The  place  (hall  furrow  where  the  palace  flood* 
*'  And  'fury  (hall  envy'  fo  high  a  power, 
"  That  mercy  (hall  be  baniih'd  from  our  fword. 

«  D*dg>  What  fedcj  the  £ngUih  king  t 

D  d  4    "      -  « Ki*f. 
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"  King.  Scot,  ope  thofe  gates,  and  let  me  enter  in* 
"  Submit  thyfelf  and  thine  unto  my  grace, 
"  Or  I  will  put  each  mother's  Ton  to  death, 
"  And  lay  this  city  level  with  the  ground." 

James  IF.  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  it 
1598 ;  written  before  1592. 

t€  Valeria,  attend ;  I  have  a  lovely  bride 
t§  As  bright  as  is  the  heaven  chryftahne  ; 
««  As  faire  as  is  the  milke-white  way  of  Jove, 
4€  As  chafie  as  Phoebe  in  her  fummer  fports, 
"  As  foft  and  tender  as  the  azure  downe 
"  That  circles  Citherea's  filver  doves ; 
"  Her  do  I  meane  to  make  my  lovely  bride, 
"  And  in  her  bed  to  breathe  the  fweet  content 
•'  That  I,  thou  know'ft,  long  time  have  aimed  at/* 

Tbe  Taming  of  a  8 brew,  written  before  1594* 

"  PoU  Faire  Emilia,  fummers  bright  fun  queene, 
"  Brighter  of  hew  than  is  the  burning  clime 
"  Where  Phoebus' in  his  bright  equator  fits, 
**  Creating  gold  and  pretious  minerals, 
"  What  would  Emilia  doe,  if  I  were  fond 
"  To  leave  faire  Athens,  and  to  range  the  world? 

"  EmiL  Should  thou  affay  to  fcale  the  feate  of  Jove, 
•'  Mounting  the  fubtle  airie  regions, 
"  Or  be  fnatcht  up,  as  erft  was  Ganimede, 
"  Love  mould  give  wings  unto  my  fwift  defires, 
*'  And  prune  my  thoughts,  that  I  would  follow  thee, 
-  "  Or  fall  and  pcrifh  as  did  Icarus."    Ibid. 

"  Barons  of  England,  and  my  noble  lords, 

*'  Though  God  and  fortune  have  bereft  from  us 

**  Victorious  Richard,  fcourge  of  infidels, 

"  And  clad  this  land  in  ftoleof  difmal  hue, 

"  Yet  give  me  leave  to  joy,  and  joy  you  all, 

"  That  from  this  wombe  hath  fprung  a  fecond  hope, 

€t  A  king  that  may  in  rule  and  virtue  both 

"  Succeed  his  brother  in  his  emperie." 

Tbe  troublefome  raigne  of  King  Jobn>  1591* 
fS  — - »  as  fometimes  Phaeton, 
"  Miftrufting  filly  Merops  for  his  fire—."    Ibid. 
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•'As  curfed  Nero  with  his  mother  did, 

«'  So  I  with  you,  if  you  refolve  me  not."  Ibid. 

44  Peace,  Arthur^  peace  !  thy  mother  makes  t^ee  wings* 
44  To  foar  with  peril  after  Icarus."     Ibid. 

•  •  » 

44  {low  doth  Alefto  whifper  in  my  ears, 

•€  Delay  not,  Philip,  kill  the  villaine  Araight."     Ibid. 

•  *  ♦         o 

€S  Fhilippus  at  avis  edite  regibus, 

44  What  faift  thou,  Philip,  fprung  of  ancient  kings,— 

«'  S>uo  me  rapit  tempeftas?"     Ibid. 

•  *  * 

44  Morpheus,  leave  here  thy  filent  Ebon  cave, 
"  Befiege  his  thoughts  with  difmal  phantafies ; 
*'  And  ghaftly  objects  of  pale  threatning  Mors. 
*'  Affright  him  every  minute  with  Item  looks."   Ibid. 
.       *  *  .   • . 

44  Here  is  the  ranfome  that  allaies  his  rage, 

"  The  firft  freehold  that  Richard  left  hisfonne, 

44  With  which  I  fhall  furprize  his  living  fpies, 

44  As  Hector's  ftatue  did  the  fainting  Greeks."  Ibid. 

4t  This  curfed  country,  where  the  traitors  breathe, 

"  Whofeperjurie  (as  proud  Briareus) 

"  Beleaguers  all  the  fky  with  mifbelief."     Ibid. 

•  •  • 

"  Muft  Conftance  fpeak?  let  tears  prevent  her  talk. 
•'  Muft  I  difcourfe  ?  let  Dido  figh,  and  fay, 

44  She  weeps  again  to  hear  the  wrack  of  Troy."    Ibid. 

•  •  • 

44  John,  'tis  thy  fins  that  make  it  miferable. 

44  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plcftuntur  Acbivi"     Ibid. 

•  •  ♦. 

94  King.  Robert  of  Artoys,  banifh'd  though  thou  be, 
44  From  France,  thy  native  country,  yet  with  us 
"  Thou  (halt  retain  as  great  a  fignione, 
44  For  we  create  thee  earle  of  Richmond  here : 
,c  And  now  go  forwards  with  our  pedigree; 
"  Who  next  fucceeded  Philip  of  Bcwf 

"Art. 
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"  Art.  Three  fonnes  of  his,  which,  all  faxctfsfully, 
"  Did  fit  upon  their  father's  regal  throne ; 
**  Yet  died,  and  left  no  iflue  of  their  loynes. 

*f  King*  But  was  my  mother  lifter  unto  thefe  ? 

€€  Art.  She  was,  my  lord;  and  only  Ifabel 
*<  Was  all  the  daughters  that  this  Philip  had.** 

The  raigne  of  King  Edward  III.  1596. 
*  The  tragedies  of  Marius  andSylla,  by  T.  Lodge,  1594, 
A  Looking  Glafs  for  London  and  England >  byT.  Lodge  and 
R.  Greene,  1598,  Soiyman  and  Per/eda,  written  before 
1592,  Selimus  Emperour  of  the Turks ,  1 594,  The  Sfanijb 
Tragedy,  1592,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  will  all  furnifh 
examples  of  a  fimilar  verification  ;  a  verification  fo  ex* 
a&ly  correfponding  with  that  of  The  firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  and  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  tw  Hem/is  tf 
Tor  he  and  Lancaster,  &c.  as  it  originally  appeared,  that 
J  have  no  doubt  thefe  plays  were  the  production  of  fomc 
one  or  other  of  the  authors  of  the  pieces  above  quoted  or 
enumerated* 

A  paiTage  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nafhe, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  &c.  fhews  chat  Hie 
firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  had  been  on  the  ftage  before 
1592;  and  his  favourable  mention  of  this  piece  inclines 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his. 
*'  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot,  (fays  Nafliein 
Pierce  Pennilejfe  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592,)  the 
terror  of  the  French,  to  thinke  that  after  he  nad  lyen 
two  hundred  yeare  in  his  tombe,  he  mould  triumph  again 
on  the  ftage ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with 
the  teares  of  ten  thoufand  fpe&ators  at  leaft,  (at  several 
times)  who  in  the  tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perfon 
behold  him  frefti  bleeding." 

This  paflage  was  feveral  years  ago  pointed  out  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Farmer,  as  a  proof  of  the  hypothecs  whici 
\  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  eftablifli.     That  it  related  to 

the  old  playoff.  Henry  VI.  or,  as4t  is  now  called,  The 
firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted. 
Talbot  appears  in  the  firft  part,  and  not  in  the  ficond  or 
third  part;  and  is  eyprefsly  fpoken  of  in  the  play,  (as 
well  as  in  Hall's  Ckrojucle)  a*  "  iheierrorofihe  French." 

Holinihcdj 
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tfolinfhed,  who  was  Shakfpeare's  guide,  omits  the  paf* 
igc  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  defcribcd  ;  and  this 
t  an  additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  our  author's, 
ut  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  firft,  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (as  it  is  now  called) 
rnifties  us  with  other  internal  proofs  alfo  of  its  not  be* 
g  the  work  of  Shakfpeare. 

I.  The  author  of  that  play,  whoever  he  was,  does  not 
Etn  to  have  known  precifely  how  old  Henry  the  Sixth 
is  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  opens  his  play 
deed  with  the  funeral  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  but  nowhere 
entions  exprefsly  the  young  king's  age.     It  is  clear, 
•wever,  from  one  paflage,  that  he  fuppofed  him  to  have 
fled  the  ftate  of  infancy  before  he  lofl  his  father,  and 
en  to  have  remembered  fome  of  his  fayings.     In  the 
jrth  aft,  fc.  iv.  fpeaking  of  the  famous  Talbot,  he  fays, 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
/  do  remember  ho*w  my  father  faid, 
A  flouter  champion  never  handled  fword. 
it  Shakfpeare,  as  appears  from  two  paflages,  one  in  the 
end,  and  the  other  in  the  third,  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
icw  that  that  king  could  not  poflibly  remember  any 
ihg  his  father  had  laid ;  and  therefore  Shakfpeare  could 
thave  been  the  author  of  the  firft  part. 
No  fooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old. 

K.  H,nry  VI.  P.  II.  Aft  IV.  fc.  i*. 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  I.  fc.  i. 
The  firft  of  thefe  paffages  is  found  in  the  folio  copy  of 
fie  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  not  in  The  firft 
rt  of  the  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  quarto;  and 
cording  to  my  hypothecs,  was  one  of  Shakfpeare's 
ditions  to  the  old  play.  This  therefore  does  not 
ove  that  the  original  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  not 
:ewife  the  author  of  the  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI. ; 
t,  what  is  more  material  to  our  prefent  queftion,  it 
oves  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  be  the  author  of  that 
ay.    The  fecend  of  thefe  paiTagct  is  found  in  The  true 

Tragtdit 
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TragedU  ef  Richard  duke  ofYorke,  &C.  and  is  a  declare 
proof  that  The  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  written 
wither  by  the  author  of  that  tragedy,  nor  by  Shakfpeare. 

2.  A  fecond  internal  proof  that  Shakfpeare  was  not 
the  author  of  the  firft  part  of  thefe  three  plays,  \%  furnifhc4 
by  that  fcene,  (Aft  II,  fc.  v.  p.  48.)  in  which  it  is  faid,  that 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  raifed  an  army  again  ft  his  tort* 
reign.  But  Shakfpeare  in  his  play  of  a.  Henry  V.  has 
jeprefented  the  matter  truly  as  it  was ;  the  earl  being  in 
the  fecond  ad  of  that  hiftorical  piece  condemned  at 
Southampton  for  confpiring  to  affaffinate  Henry. 

3. 1  may  likewife  add,  that  the  author  of  The  firft  put 
of  K.  Henry  FJ.  knew  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  won} 
Hecate,  and  has  ufed  it  as  it  is  ufed  by  the  Roman  writers : 

"  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Heca-te." 

But  Shakfpeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  ufes  Hecate  as  a 
difly liable ;  and  therefore  could  nop  have  been  the  author 
of  the  other  piece  \ 

Hav;ng  now,  as  I  conceive,  vindicated  Shakfpeare 
from  being  the  writer  of  Theory?  part  of  King  Henry  tu 
|t  may  feem  unneceflary  to  inquire  who  was  the  author ; 
or  whether  it  was  the  production  of  the  fame  peribn  or 
perfons  who  wrote  the  two  pieces,  entitled,  The firft  P*rt 
of  the  Contention  of  the  two  Houfes,  &c.  and  The  trie 
Tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  However,  I  .(hall 
add  a  word  or  two  on  that  point. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  author  of  the  play  laft 
named  could  not  have  written  The  firft  part  of  K.Henry  FI. 
The  following  circumftances  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  The  firft  Part  of  the  Cen- 
tention,  &c.  fuppofing  for  a  moment  that  piece,  and  The 

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  a  minute  remark,  but  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  the  fecond  fpeech  in  thit  play  afccuains  the  writer  to  hate 
been  very  converfant  with  Hall's  Chronicle  : 

"  IVbatfbould  lfayf  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech." 

This  phrafe  is  introduced  on  aim  oft  e?ery  occafion  by  that  writer, 
when  he  means  to  be  eloquent.  Holinflied,  and  not  Hall,  was  Shak- 
fpeare** hiftorian  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  j  thia  therefore  ii  ** 
additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  our  author's, 

*     '     '  '  trttf 
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trm*  Tragidie  of  the  duke  of  Yorke,  Sec.  to  hate  been  the 
work  of  different  hands. 

I.  The  writer  of  The  firft  part  of  the  Contention,  &c. 
makes  Salifbury  fay  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  that  the 
perfon  from  whom  the  duke  derived  his  title,  (he  means 
his  maternal  uncle  Edmund  Mortimer,  though  he  igno- 
randy  gives  him  a  different  appellation,  was  "  done  to 
death  by  that  monftrous  rebel  Owen  Glendower  ;"  and 
Shakfpeare  in  this  has  followed  him : 

Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  1  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown  ; 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died. 

On  this  falfe  aflertion  the  duke  of  York  makes  no  re- 
mark.  But  the  author  of  The  Firft  Part  ofK.  Henry  VI.  has 
reprefentcd  this  Edmund  Mortimer,  not  as  put  to  death, 
or  kept  in  captivity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  by  Owen 
Glendower,  (who  himfelf  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  King 
Henry  F.)  but  as  zftate  prifoner,  who  died  in  the  Tower. 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  prefence  of  this 
Ycry  duke  of  York,  who  was  then  only  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  *. 

a.  A  correct  ftatement  of  the  iflueof  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  of  the  title  of  Edmund  Mortimer  to  the  crown, 
is  given  in  The  firft  part  of  K.  Henry  VL  But  in  The  firft 
fart  of  the  Content  ion, 13  c.  we  find  a  very  incorre&and  falfe 
ftatement  of  Edward's  iflfue,  and  of  the  title  of  Mortimer, 
whofe  father,  Roger  Mortimer,  the  author  of  that  piece 
ignorantly  calls  the  fifth  Jon  of  that  monarch.  Thofe  two 
plays  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  one  hand. 

On  all  thefe  grounds  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  neither 
Shakfpeare,  nor  the  author  of  The  firft  part  of  the  Conten- 
tion, &c.  or The  true  Tr  age  die  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c. 
conld  have  been  the  author  of  The  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  The  Second  and  Third'  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  many  thoughts  and  many  modes  of  ex- 

*  See  the  firfi  fart  of  King  Htnry  VI,  p.  49 \  and  thf  ftcond  (are 
h  152. 
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predion  are  found,  which  ]  ike  wife  occur  in  Shakfpeare'i 
other  dramas :  but  in  the  Firft  Part  I  recoiled  but  one 
jnarked  expreffion,  that  is  alio  found  in  one  of  his  uodiA 
puted  performances : 

((  As  I  am  fick  with  working  tfmy  thoughts" 
So,  in  K.  Henry  V : 

"  Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  feeafiege* 

But  furely  this  is  too  (light  a  circumftance  to  overturn 
all  the  other  arguments  that  have  now  been  urged  to 
prove  this  play  not  the  production  of  our  author.  The 
co-incidence  might  be  accidental,  for  it  is  a  co-incidence 
not  of  thought  but  of  language ; — or  the  expreffion  might 
have  remained  in  his  mind  in  confequence  of  his  having 
often  feen  this  play ;  (we  know  that  he  has  borrowed 
many  "other  expreffions  from  preceding  writers;)— or 
laftly,  this  might  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  lines 
that  he  wrote  on  revifing  this  piece;  which,  how* 
ever  few  they  were,  might,  with  other  reafons,  hare 
induced  the  fir  ft  publishers  of  his  works  in  folio  to  print 
it  with  the  fecond  and  third  part,  and  to  afcribe  it  to 
Shakfpeare. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  one  other  circumftance  that  renders  it  very 
improbable  that  Shakfpeare  mould  have  been  the  aathor 
of  The  Fir  ft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  In  this  play,  though  one 
fcene  is  entirely  in  rhyme,  there  are  very  few  rhymes 
difperfed  through  the  piece,  and  no  alternate  rhymes ; 
both  of  which  abound  in  our  author's  undifputed  earlt 
plays.  This  obfervation  indeed  may  likewife  be  extend- 
ed to  the  fee ond  and  third  part  of  thefe  hiftorical  dramas; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  this  argument  his 
any  weight,  it  will  prove  that  he  had  no  Sind  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  thofe  plays.  But  there  being  no  alternate 
rhymes  in  thofe  two  plays  may  be  accounted  for,  by  recol- 
lecting that  in  1591,  Shakfpeare  had  not  written  his 
Fenus  and  Adonis,  or  his  Rape  of  Lucrece ;  the  jneafures 
of  which  perhaps  infenfibiy  led  him  to  employ  a  fimilar 
kind  of  metre  occafionally  in  the  dramas  that  he  wrote 
Ihortly  after  he  had  compofed  thofe  poems.   The  paucity 

it 
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»f  irgalar  rhymes  mud  be  accounted  for  differently.  My 
(blation  is,  that  working  up  the  materials  which  were 
rorniftied  by  a  preceding  writer,  he  naturally  followed 
his  mode :  and  in  the  original  plays  from  which  thefe 
two  were  formed  very  few  rhymes  are  found.  Nearly 
the  fame  argument  will  apply  to  the  firft  part ;  for  it* 
date  alfo,  were  that  piece  Shakfpeare's,  would  account 
lor  the  want  of  alternate  rhymes.  The  paucity  of  regular 
rhymes  indeed  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  faying  that 
here  too  our  author  was  following  the  track  of  another 
poet ;  but  the  folution  is  unneceftary ;  for  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  that  play,  except  perhaps  in  fome 
fcenes  of  the  fourth  act,  there  is  not  a  Jingle  print  of  the 
fbotfteps  of  Shakfpeare. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  The  firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  Hpufes  of 
York  and  Lane  after ,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard 
duke  of  Tor  he,  &c.  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  the 
author  of  The  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  By  whom  thefe 
two  plays  were  written,  it  is  not  here  neceflary  to  in- 
quire ;  it  is  fufficient,  if  probable  reafons  can  be  produced 
for  fuppofing  this  two-part  piece  not  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Shakfpeare,  but  the  work  of  Tome  preced- 
ing writer,  on  which  he  formed  thofe  two  plays  which 
appear  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  his  works,  compre- 
hending a  period  of  twenty-fix  years,  from  the  time  of 
Henry's  marriage  to  that  of  his  death. 

II.  I  now  therefore  proceed  to  ftate  my  opinion  con- 
cerning The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

"  A  book  entituled,  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
fwo  famous  Houfes  of  Torke  and  Lancafter,  nuitb  the  death 
of  the  good  duke  Humphrie,  and  the  hanijhment  and  deathe  §f 
tbt  duke  of  Torke,  and  the  tragical  ende  of  the  proude  Car- 
dinal! of  Wincbefter,  nuith  the  notable  rebellion  of  Jack 
Cade,  and  the  duke  of  Torke* s  firft  claime  unto  the  croovn," 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  Thomas  Milling  ton, 
March  12,  1593-4.  This  play,  however,  (on  which  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  is  formed)  was  not  then 
printed ;  nor  was  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of 
Torke,  and  tbt  death  of  good  King  Henrietbt  Sixt,  cifr. 
4  (oa 
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(on  which  Shakfpeare's  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  PL  it 
founded)  entered  at  Stationers'  Half  at  the  fame  time; 
but  they  were  both  printed  for  T.  Millington  in  16004. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  as  in  this  entry  is,  that  the 
name  of  Shakjpeare  is  not  mentioned ;  nor,  when  the  two 
plays  were  publifhed  in  1600,  did  the  printer  afcribe  them 
to  our  author  in  the  title-page,  (though  his  reputation 
was  then  at  the  higheft,)  as  furely  he  would  have  done,  had 
they  been  his  compofitions. 

In  a  fubfequent  edition  indeed  of  the  fame  pieces, 
printed  by  one  Pavier,  without  date,  but  in  reality  in  1619, 
after  our  great  poet's  death,  the  name  of  Snakfpeare 
appears ;  but  this  was  a  bookfeller's  trick,  founded  upon 
our  author's  celebrity ;  on  his  having  new  modelled  thefe 
plays ;  and  on  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars9  theatre  not  having  publifhed  Shakfpe are's  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI,  The  very  fame  decep- 
tion was  praftifed  with  refpedfc  to  King  John.  The  M 
play  (written  perhaps  by  the  fame  perfon  who  was  the 
author  of  TheConte  ntion  of  the  two  famous  Houfes,  faff.)  was 
printed  in  IC91,  like  that  piece,  ar.oiymoujly.  la  1611, 
(Shakfpeare's  King  John,  founded  on  the  fame  ftorv, 
having  been  probably  often  acted  and  admired,)  the  old 
piece  in  two  parts  was  reprinted ;  and,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  purchafer,  was  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  written 
by  W.  Sh.  A  fubfequent  printer  in  1622  grew  more  bold, 
and  affixed  Shakfpeare's  name  to  it  at  full  length. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Millington  the  boofcfeller,  by 
whom  The  firft  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  t<wo  famens 
Houfes,  fcf<\  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  1593-4* 
and  for  whom  that  piece  and  The  Tragedie  of  the  duht 
of  Torke,  &e.  were  printed  in  1600,  was  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  any  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  plays, 
except  King  Henry  V.  of  which  he  publifhed  a  fpuriws 
copy,  that,  I  think,  mull  have  been  imperfectly  taken 
down  in  fhort-hand  in  the  play-honfe. 

*  They  were  probably  printed  in  1600,  becaufe  Shakfpeare's  altera- 
tiona  of  them  were  then  popular,  as  King  htir  ami  bis  three  dstgbtm 
was  printed  in  1605,  becaufe  our  author**  play  was  probably  at  d"* 
time  firft  produced. 

The 
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The  next  obfcrvable  circumftance  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
two  quarto  plays,  is,  that  they  are  faid  in  their  title* 
pages  to  have  been  "  fundry  times  a&ed  by  the  earle  of 
rembrooke  his  fervantes."  Titus  Andronicus  and  The  old 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  were  a&ed  by  the  fame  company  of 
Comedians ;  bat  not  one  of  our  author's  plays  is  faid 
in  its  title-page  to  have  been  a&ed  by  any  but  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's,  or  the  Queen's,  or  King's  fervants* 
This  circumftance  alone,  in  my  opinion,  might  almoft 
decide  the  queftion. 

This  much  appears  on  the  firft  fuperficial  view  of  thefe 
pieces ;  but  the  paiTage  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from 
an  old  pamphlet,  entitled  Greene's  Groat/worth  of 
fFitte,  &c.  affords  a  (till  more  deciiive  fupport^to  the 
hypothefis  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain ;  which 
indeed  that  pamphlet  firft  fuggefted  to  me*  As  this 
pafiage  is  the  chief  hinge  of  my  argument,  though  it  hat 
already  been  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  it  is  neccflary 
to  lay  it  again  before  the  reader. — "  Yes,"  fays  the 
writer,  Robert  Greene,  (addreffing  himfelf,  as  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  conjectures  with  great  probability,  to  his  poetical 
friend  George  Peele,)  <f  trull  them  [the  players]  not; 
for  there  is  an  upftart  crowe  beautified  with  oust 
FEATHERS,  that  with  his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  players 
bide  fuppofes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombafte  out  a  blank 
verfe  as  the  beft  of  you ;  and  being  an  abfolute  Johannes 
fax  totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-fcene^  in  a 
country. " — "  O  tygcr'6  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide!" 
is  a  line  of  the  old  quarto  play,  entitled  Thefirft  part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  two  houfes,  Sec. 

That  Shakfpeare  was  here  alluded  to,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  calling 
him  "  a  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers  ?"  My  folution 
is,  that  Greene  and  Peele  were  the  joint-authors  of 
the  two  quarto  plays,  entitled  The  firJFpart  of  the  Con- 
tention of  the  two  famous  houfes  of  Tor  ke  and  Lancafter,  &c.' 
and  The  true  Tr age  die  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  or 
that  Greene  was  the  author  of  one,  and  Peele  of  the  other. 
Greene's  pamphlet,  from  whence  the  foregoing  paflage 
Vol.  VL  Ec  it 
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it  extracted,  was  written  recently  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  September  1592.  How  lone  he  and  Peel* 
had  been  dramatick  writers,  is  not  preciiely  ascertained* 
Peele  took  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  i» 
1579 :  Greene  took  the  fame  degree  in  Cambridge  in 
1583.  Each  of  them  has  left  four  orfiveplays,  andthey 
wrote  feveral  others  which  have  not  been  publifhed.  The 
carlieft  of  Peele's  printed  pieces,  Tb$  Jrraignmtnt  $f 
Paris y  appeared  in  1 584 ;  and  one  of  Greene's  pamphlets 
was  printed  in  1583.  Between  that  year  and  1591  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  two  plays  in  quefrion  were 
written*  I  fufpeel  they  were  produced  in  1  $88  or  1 C89. 
We  have  undoubted  proofs  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  above 
working  on  the  materials  of  other  men.  His  Taming  $/ 
the  Shrew,  his  King  John,  and  other  plays,  render  aoy 
arguments  on  that  point  unnecefiary.  Having  therefor* 
probably  not  long  before  the  year  159a,  when  Greet* 
wrote  this  dying  exhortation  to  his  friend,  new-modell* 
•d  and  amplified  thefe  two  pieces,  and  produced  on  the 
fiage  what  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Wtrks  are  called 
The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FI.  and  hav- 
ing acquired  con  fide  rable  reputation  by  them,  Greene 
could  not  conceal  the  mortification  that  he  felt  at  his  own 
fame  and  that  of  his  aflbciate,  both  of  them  old  and 
admired  play-wrights,  being  eclipfed  by  a  new  ufjtut 
writer,  (for  fo  he  calls  our  great  noet*)  who  hadtken 
€rfl  perhaps  attra&ed  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  ex- 
hibiting two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  br 
them,  confiderably  enlarged  and  improved.  He  there- 
fore  in  dirett  terms  charges  him  with  having  a&ed  like 
the  crow  in  the  fable,  beautified  bimfelf  nvitb  their  fa- 
thers ;  in  other  words,  with  having  acquired  fzme/mrtivu 
cohribusy  by  new- model  ling  a  work  originally  prodaced 
by  them  :  and  wifhing  to  depredate  our  author,  he  verv 
naturally  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the  pieces,  which 
Shakfpeare  had  thus  re-written ;  a  proceeding  which  tit 
authors  of  the  original  plays  confidered  as  an  invafioa 
both  of  their  literary  property  and  charader.  This  liar 
with  many  others  Shakfpeare  adopted  without  an;  altera- 
tion* 
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%foa«  The  very  term  that  Greene  ufes,— "  to  bombajf 
oat  a  blank  verfe,"  exadUy  correfponds  with  what  has 
boen  now  fuggefted.  This  new  poet,  fays  he,  knows  as 
well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  fwell  out  a  blank 
TtHc.  Uambaft  was  a  foft  buff  of  a  loot  texture,  by 
which  garments  were  rendered  more  {welling  and  pro* 
tubera^nt. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  Boiardo,  Francefcp 
Berni  undertook  to  new-verfify  Boiardo's  poem,  entitled 
OaLAMDo  Innamoiato.  Berni  (as  Baretti  obfervet) 
M  was  no$  fatisfied  with  merely  making  the  verification 
of  (hat  poem  better;  he  interfperfed  it  with  many  Hanzas 
of  his  own,  and  changed  almoft  all  the  beginnings  of  the 
cantos,  introducing  each  of  them  with  fome  moral  re- 
Jte&on  arihng  from  the  canto  foregoing."  .What  Berni 
4id  to  Boiardo's  poem  after  the  death  of  its  author,  and 
Biore,I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  to  have  done  to  *f hi  fir  ft  part  of 
ike  Contention  of  the  tavo  boufes  ofYorke  andLancaftert  &c* 
and  Tbe  true  Tragedie  of  Ricbardt  duke  of  Torkt,  &c.  ip 
the  life  time  of  Greene  and  Peele,  their  literary  parents  ; 
and  this  Rifacimnto  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  thefe  two 
plays  I  fuppofe  to  have  beenjexecuted  by  Shakfpeare,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfriars  theatre,  in  the 
year  1591. 

1  have  faid  Shakfpeare  did  what  Berni  did,  and  more. 
He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  writing  new  beginnings 
to  the  ads ;  he  new- verified,  he  new-modelled,  he  tranf- 
pofed  many  of  the  parts,  and  greatly  amplified  and  im- 
proved the  whole.  Several  lines,  however,  and  even 
whole  fpeeches  which  he  thought  fufficiently  polifhed,  he 
accepted,  and  introduced  into  his  own  work,  without 
any,  or  with  very  flight,  alterations. 

in  the  prefent  edition,  all  thofe  lines  which  he  adopted 
without  aay  alteration,  are  printed  in  the  ufual  manner  ; 
thofe  fpeeches  which  he  altered  or  expanded,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  inverted  commas ;  and  to  all  the  lines  entirely 
compofed  by  himfelf  afterifks  are  prefixed.  The  total 
number  of  lines  in  our  author's  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
K.  HtnrjVJ.  is  Six  Thousand  and  Forty-thris: 
Eca  if 
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of  thcfe,  as  I  conceive,  1771  lines  were  written*  by  tma$ 
author  who  preceded  Shakfpeare ;  2373  were  formed  by 
him  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecefibn ;  and 
1899  lines  were  entirely  his  own  compofttion. 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  of  the  fubjeft  be* 
fore  him,  I  (hall  here  tranferibe  the  fourth  fcene  of  the 
fourth  a&  of  The  Third  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL  (which  hap- 
pens to  be  a  fhort  one,)  together  with  the  corresponding 
fcene  in  the  original  play ;  and  alfo  a  fpeech  of  Queen 

,.  Margaret  in  the  fifth  aft,  with  the  original  fpeech  ea 
which  it  is  formed.  The  firft  fpecimen  will  ferve  to  mew 
the  method  taken  by  Shakfpeare,  where  he  only  new- 
poliihed  the  language  of  the  old  play,  reje&ing  fome  part 
of  the  dialogue,  and  making  fome  flight  additions  to  the 
part  which  he  retained  ;  the  fecond  is  a  flriking  proof  of 
his  facility  and  vigour  of  compofition,  which  has  happily 

.expanded  a  thought  comprized  originally  in  a  very  fhort 
fpeech,  into  thirty-feven  lines*  none  of  which  appear  fee- 
ble or  fuperftuous. 

The  true  Tragedie  of  Richakde    duib  of 
Yorke,  &c.  Sign.  F.  4.  edit.  1600. 

Enter  the  S>ueene9   and  the  Lord  Rii*trt. 

Ri*v.  Tell  me,  good  madam, 
Why  is  your  grace  fo  paflionate  of  late. 

£>ueene.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  heare  you  not  the  net* 
Of  that  fuccefs  king  Edward  had  of  late  ? 

Riv.  What  ?  lofle  of  fome  pitcht  battaile  againft  War- 
wick? 
Tuih ;  fear  not,  faire  queen,  but  call  thefe  caret  afide. 
King  Edwards  noble  minde  his  honours  doth  difplay; 
And  Warwicke  may  lofe,  though  then  he  got  the  day. 

Queene.  If  that  were  all,  my  griefes  were  at  an  end; 
But  greater  troubles  will,  I  feare,  befalK 

Ri*v.  What  ?  is  he  taken  prifoner  by  the  foe. 
To  the  danger  of  his  royal  perfon  then  ? 

Quetne.  I,  there's  my  griefe;   king  Edward  is  fur* 
prifde, 
And  led  away  as  prifoner  unto  Yorke. 
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Ri>v.  The  newes  is  palling  ftrange,  I  muft  confefle ; 
Yet  comfort  yourfelfe,  for  Edward  hath  more  friends 
Than  Lancafter  at  this  time  muft  perceive,— 
That  fome  will  fet  him  in  his  throne  againe. 

Sieene .  God  grant  they  may }  but  gentle  brother,  come, 
let  me  leane  upon  thine  arm  a  while, 
Untill  I  come  unto  the  fan&uarie ; 
There  topreferye  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Xing  Edwards  feed,  true  heir  to  Englands  crowne. 

[Exenut. 

King  Henry  VI.    Part  III.   Act  IV.    Scam  IV* 

Enter  the  Queen,  and  Rivers. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  fudden  change? 

$juen.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn, 
What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  king  Edward  ? 

^/v.  What,  lofs  of  fome  pitch'd  battle  againft  War- 
wick ? 

Queen.  No,  but  the  lofs  of  his  own  royal  perfon; 

Ri<v.  Then  is  my  fovereign  flain  ? 

Queen.  Ay,  almoft  flain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner  ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falfhood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foe  furpriz'd  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  underftand, 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  Thefe  news,  I  muft  confefs,  are  full  of  grief; 
Yet  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 
Warwick  may  lofe,  that  how  hath  won  the  day* 

Queen.  Till  then,  fair  hope  muft  hinder  life's  decay. 
And  1  the  rather  wean  me  from  defpair, 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  paffion, 
And  bear  with  mildnefs  my  misfortune's  crofs  ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  1  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  ftop  the  rifing  of  blood-fucking  fighs, 
Left  with  my  fighs  or  tears  I  blaft  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  Eneliih  crown. 
1  Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  I 
Kej  Qgttn. 
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Queen.  I/un  informed,  chat  he  comes  towards  Lftndofc 
Toiet  the  crown  once  more  on  HenrVi  head : 
Guefs  thou  the  reft ;  king  Edward's  friends  mnftdoWii* 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  truft  not  him  that  once  hath  broken  faith,) 
I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  fan&nary, 
To  fave  at  leaft  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 
There  (hall  I  reft  fectfre  from  force,  and  fraud* 
Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly  ; 
If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  fure  to  die.  [Exeunt. 

Thb    true  Tracidie   of   RicHARDt    Bur*  or 
Yorke,  &e.  Sign.  G  4.  edit.  1600. 

Enter  the  Quetne,  Prince  Edward,   Oxfhrd,    Sonur/ef, 
avitb  drumme  and  fouldiers. 

3J*ww.  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of  France* 
And  welcome  Somerfet  and  Oxford  too.  .     *» 

Once  more  have  we  fpread  our  failes  abroad; 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almoft  confnmde, 
And  Warwicke  as  our  main-mail  overthrowne, 
Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raife  you  that  fturdie  poft, 
That  bears  the  failes  to  bring  us  unto  reft  ; 
And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  pilots  mould, 
For  once  with  careful  mindes  guide  on  the  fternc, 
To  bear  us  thorough  that  dangerous  gulfe, 
That  heretofore  hath  fwallowed  up  our  friendes* 

King  Henry  VI.    Part  HI.    Act  V.     Scene  IV, 

March.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

£j\  Mar.  Great  lords,  wife  men  ne'er  fit  and  wail  their  k>6| 
But  cheerly  ftek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 
What  though  the  maft  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 
And  half  our  failors  fwallow*d  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftill :  1st  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 
And  give  mote  ftrength  to  that  vhichlath  too  much; 

While* 
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White,  in  his  moan,  the  (hip  fplits  00  the  rock, 
Which  indiiitry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  r 
Ah,  what  a  (hame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  What  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-maft ;  What  of  him  i 
Onr  flaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  theft  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 
Ana  Somerfet  another  goodly  mad  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  (hrouds  and  tackJings? 
And,  though  nnlkiJful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  onceaSow'd  the  fkilful  pilot's  charge? 
Wc  will  not  60m  the  helm,  to  (it  and  weep  5 
But  keep  our  courfe,  though  the  rough  wind  fay— no, 
From  (helves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck* 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  fpeak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthlefs  fea? 
What  Clarence,  bat  a  quick-iand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  thefe  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark,  ^ 
Say,  you  can  fwim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 
Tread  on  the  fand;  why,  there  you  quickly  fink: 
fieftride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wafh  you  off, 
Or  clfe  you  famifh,  that's  a  threefold  death. 
This  fpeak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  underftand, 
In  cafe  fome  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there's  no  hop'd  for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 
More  than  with  ruthlefs  waves,  with  fands,  and  rocks* 
Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
Twere  childifh  weaknefs  to  lament,  or  fear *• 

If  the  reader  wifhes  to  compare  The  firft  fart  of  the  Con* 
tent  ion  of  the  two  houfes,  &c.  with  The  Second  Part  of  King 
"Henry  FL  which  was  formed  upon  it,  he  will  find 
various  paflages  quoted  from  the  elder  drama  in  the 
notes  on  that  play*  The  two  celebrated  fcenes,  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  the  duke  of  Glofter  is  defcribed,  and  the 
cleath  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  represented,  may  be  worth 

3  Compare  alfo  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York 
(p.  269)  and  King  Henry**  Soliloquy  (p.  187)  with  the  old  slay  at 
quoted  in  the  notcw— (Sometimes  our  author  new-verfified  the  old, 
fithoattht  addition  of  a»y  new,  matter.    Sat  a*  33^,  a.  i. 
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examining  with  this  view  ;  and  will  fafidentfy  a/certain 
how  oar  author  proceeded  in  new- modelling  that  play;  with 
what  expreflion,  animation,  and  fplendonr  of  colouring  he 
filled  op  the  outline  that  had  been  fketched  by  a  | 
writer*. 

Shakfpeare  having  thus  given  celebrity  to  thefe  two 
old  dramas,  by  altering  and  writing  feveral  pans  of  them 
over  again,  the  bookfeller,  Millington,  in  IC93-4,  w 
avail  himfelf  of  the  popularity  of  the  new  and  admired 
poet,  got,  perhaps  from  Peelc,  who  was  then  living,  or 
from  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  or  from  feme  of  the  corn- 
medians  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  •ngiW 
play  on  which  the  Second  Part  of K.Henry VL  was  founded ; 
and  entered  it  on  the  Stationers'  books,  certainly  with 
an  intention  to  publifh  it.  Why  it  did  not  then  appear, 
cannot  be  now  afcertained.  But  both  that,  and  the  other 
piece  on  which  The  Third  Part  of  Kinr  Henry  VL  was 
formed,  was  printed  by  the  fame  bookfeller  in  1600, 
either  with  a  view  to  lead  the  common  reader  to  fnppofe 
that  he  fhould  purchafe  two  plays  as  altered  and  new- 
modelled  by  Shakfpeare,  or,  without  any  fuch  fraudulent 
intention,  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  exhibition  of  1 
work  that  fo  great  a  writer  had  thought  proper  to  retouch, 
and  form  into  thofe  dramas  which  for  feveral  years  be- 
fore 1600  had  without  doubt  been  performed  with  con- 
siderable applaufe.  In  the  fame  manner  The  old  Tamimg  §f 
a  8bre*w,  on  which  our  author  formed  a  play,  had  been  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1 594,  and  was  printed  in  1607, 
without  doubt  with  a  view  to  pafs  it  on  the  publick  as 
the  production  of  Shakfpeare. 

When  William  Pavier  republifhed  The  Coniemthm  §f  Ike 
two  Houfes%  &c.  in  16197,  he  omitted  the  words  in  the 

*  See  p.  185,  n.  8 ;  and  p.  196,  n.  9.  Compare  alio  Clifford'* 
fpeech  to  the  rebels  in  p.  229,  Buckingham's  addrefs  to  King  Henry 
in  p.  249,  and  Idea's  fpeech  in  p.  255,  with  the  ojd  play,  at  quoted 
In  the  notes. 

7  Pavier's  edition  has  no  date,  but  it  is  afcertained  to  have  been 
printed  in  1619,  by  the  Signatures  $  the  Uft  of  which  UQ^  The  play 
ofPtric/a  was  printed  in  1619,  for  the  fame  bookfeller,  and  ittjW 
fignature  is  R.  The  undoubted  copy,  therefore,  of  fbtWUltCtuto- 
*/#»,  l^aAdPcrw/cfanus  have  been  priamd  at  the  fajKlimr. . 

.    ••    -     .  ...  original 
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original  title  page, — "  as  it  <was  aBed  hy  the  earl  of  Pern* 
brooke  his  Jervantes ;" — juft  as,  on  the  republication  of  King 
John  in  two  parts,  in  161 1,  the  words, — t€  as  it  *was  aBei 
in  the  honourable  city  of  London" — were  omitted ;  becaufe  the 
omitted  words  in  both  cafes  marked  the  refpeftive  pieces 
not  to  be  the  production  of  Shakfpeare8.  And  as  in 
King  John  the  letters  W.  Sh.  were  added  in  161 1  to  decern 
the  purchafer,  fo  in  the  republication  of  The  Whole  Coutea~ 
tson,  Sec,  Pavicr,  having  dilmiflcd  the  words  above  mention- 
ed, inferted  thefe:  "Newly  corrected  and  enlarged 
hy  William  Shakfpeare  ;tp  knowing  that  thefe  pieces  had  been 
made  the  ground  work  of  two  other  plays ;  that  they  had  in 
facl  been  corrected  and  enlarged^  (though  not  in  that  copy 
which  Pavier  printed,  which  is  a  mere  republication  front 
the  edition  of  1600,)  and  exhibited  under  the  titles  of  The 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL ;  and  hoping  that 
this  new  edition  of  the  original  plays  would  pafs  for  thofe 
uttered  and  augmented  by  Shakfpeare,  which  were  then  un- 
pobliftied. 

If  Shakfpeare  had  originally  written  thefe  three  plays  of 
King  Henry  VL  would  they  not  probably  have  been  found 
by  the  bookfeller  in  the  fame  Mf.  ?  Would  not  the  three 
parts  have  been  procured,  whether  furreptitioufly  or  other* 
wife,  all  together?  Would  they  not  in  that  Mf.  have  borne 
the  titles  of  the  Firft  and  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL  ?  And  would  not  the  bookfeller  have  entered  them 
on  the  Stationers'  books,  and  publifhcd  fuch  of  them  as  he 
he  did  publifh,  under  thofe  titles,  and  'with  the  name  of  Shak- 
fpeare ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  which  is  now  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
but  which  I  fuppofe  in  thofe  times  was  only  called  "  The 
biftorical  play  of  King  Henry  VL"  if  this  was  the  production 
of  fome  old  dramatift,  if  it  had  appeared  on  the  ftage  fome 
years  before  1591,  (as  from  Name's  mention  of  it  feems 
to  be  implied,)  perhaps  in  1587  or  1588,  if  its  popularity 
was  in  1^94  in  its  wane,  and  the  attention  of  the  publick: 
was  entirely  taken  up  by  Shakfpeare's  alteration  of  two 
other  plays  which  had  like  wife  appeared  before  1 591 ,  would 

*  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  ordtr  of  Sbakfruris  fUyt9 
Vol  U  Article,  £i*x  7*** 

not 
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not  the  fuperior  popularity  of  tfaefe  two  pieces,  altered  bf 
Yuch  a  poet;  attracl  the  notice  of  the  bookfellers?  and  find- 
ing themfelves  unable  to  procure  them  from  the  theatre, 
woald  they  not  gladly  feize  on  the  originals  on  which  this 
new  and  admired  writer  had  worked,  and  pnblifh  them  at 
foon  as  they  could,  neglecting  entirely  the  preceding  old 
play,  or  Firft  Pari  of  King  Henry  VL  (as  it  is  now  called) 
which  Shakfpeare  nad  not  embelliftied  with  his  pen  ?— 
Such,  we  have  feen,  was  actually  the  procefs ;  for  Thomas 
Millineton,  neglecting  cntirtlyTheFirftPartof K.  HenryVL 
entered  the  original  of  The  Second  Part  o/K.  Henry  Wtm 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1 593-4,  and  publifhed  the  oaiGJ- 
WALs  of  both  that  and  The  Third  Part  in  1600.  What 
Heminge  and  Condcll  printed  thefe  three  pieces  in  folio. 
they  were  neceflarily  obliged  to  name  the  old  play  of  King 
Henry  VL  the  firft  part,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing hiftorical  dramas,  founded  on  a  latex  period  of  the 
Came  king's  reign. 

Having  examined  fach  external  evidence  as  time  has  left 
us  concerning  thefe  two  plays,  now  denominated  The  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  let  us  fee  whether  we 
cannot  by  internal  marks  afcertain  how  far  Shakfpeare  was 
concerned  in  their  compofition. 

It  has  long  been  a  received  opinion  that  the  two  quarto 
plays,  one  of  which  was  publiftied  under  the  title  of  The 
Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  ttvo  Honfes  ofYorke  and  Lan~ 
cafter,  &c.  and  the  other  under  the  title  of  The  true  Tragedie 
of  Richarde  duke  of  Yorkc,  &c.  were  fpurious  and  imperfect 
copies  of  Shakfpeare's  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL  ;  and  many  paflages  have  been  quoted  in  the 
notes  to  the  late  editions  of  Shakfpeare,  as  containing 
merely  the  various  readings  of  the  quartos  and  the  folio ; 
the  paflages  being  fuppoied  to  be  in  fubftance  the  fame, 
only  varioufly  exhibited  in  different  copies.  The  varia- 
tions have  been  accounted  for,  by  fuppoiing  that  the  im- 
perfect and  fpurious  quarto  copies  (as  they  were  called) 
were  taken  down  either  by  an  unfkilful  (hort-hand  writer, 
or  by  fome  auditor  who  picked  up  ,c  during  the  reprefen- 
tation  what  the  time  would  permit,  then  filled  up  fome  of 
his  omiulons  at  a  fecond  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he 

had 
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tod  by  this  method  formed  fomething  like  a  day,  lent 
it  to  the  printer.  To  this  opinion,  I  with  omen  for  a 
Jongj  time  fabferibed :  two  ot  Heywood's  pieces  futmih- 
ing  indubitable  proofs  that  plays  in  the  time  of  our  author 
were  fometimes  imperfectly  copied  daring  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  by  the  ear,  or  by  (hoit-hand  writers9-  But  a 
"      "      of  the  1  ' 


examination  of  the  two  pieces  in  queftion,  and  a 
careful  comparifon  of  them  with  Shakfpeare's  Second  and 
¥bird  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  have  convinced  me  that  thia 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  them.  No 
fraudulent  copyift  or  Ihort-hand  writer  would  invent  cir- 
cumftances  totally  different  from  thofe  which  appear  in  Shak- 
fpeare's new-modelled  draughts  as  exhibited  in  the  firft 
folio;  or  infert  nvb<tle  /fetches,  of  which  fcarcely  a  trace  is 
found  in  that  edition.  In  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing 
notes  many  of  thefe  have  been  particularly  pointed  out.  I 
lhall  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  all  thofe  internal 
circumfhuices  which  prove  in  my  apprehenfion  decifivehr, 
that  the  quarto  plays  were  not  fpurious  and  imperfect  copies 
of  Shakfpeare's  pieces,  but  elder  dramas  on  which  he  form- 
ed his  Second  and  Third  Fart  of  King  Henry  VI m 

i.  In  fome  places  a  fpeech  in  one  of  thefe  quartos  con* 
fifts  of  ten  or  twelve  lines.  In  Shakfpeare's  folio  the  fame 
fpeech  confifts  of  perhaps  only  half  the  number  "•  A  copyift 
by  the  ear,  or  an  unflcilful  mort-hand  writer,  might  mu- 
tilate and  exhibit  a  poet's  thoughts  or  exprelfions  imper- 
fectly ;  but  would  he  dilate  and  amplify  them,  or  introduce 
totally  new  matter  ?  Aflaredly  he  would  not. 

•2.  Some  circum fiances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  auarto 
-plays,  of  which  there  is  not  the  lead  trace  in  the  tolio ; 
-and  many  minute  variations  are  found  between  them  and 
the  folio*  that  prove  the  pieces  in  quarto  to  have  been 
original  and  diftinlt  compositions. 

In  the  laft  aft  of  the  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention,  ice  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  is 
♦brought  in  wounded,  and  carried  to  his  tent;  but  inShak- 

•  See  p.  ^77. 

»  Swp.117,  n. a;  p.  150,  n. 85  p*i54>n.*|  p»M3»m#i 
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fpeare's  play  he  is  not  introduced  on  die  ftage  after  tint 
battle. 

In  one  of  the  original  fcenes  between  Jack  Cade  and  his 
followers,  which  Shakfpeaje  has  made  the  feventh  fcene  of 
the  fourth  a£  of  his  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FIm  Dick 
Botcher  drags  a  ferjeant,  that  is,  a  catch-pole,  on  the  ftage, 
and  a  dialogue  confiding  of  (even teen  lines  paflet  between 
Cade,  &c.  at  the  conclufion  of  which  it  is  determined  that 
the  ferjeant  (hall  be  "  braia'd  with  his  own  mace."  Of 
this  not  one  word  appears  in  our  author's  play  *.  In  the 
feme  piece  Jack  Cade*  hearing  that  a  knight,  called  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  was  coming  at  the  head  of  an  amy 
againft  him,  to  put  himfelf  on  a  par  with  him  makes  hinv 
<3f  a  knight;  and  finding  that  Stafford's  brother  was  atf* 
a  knight,  he  dubs  Dick  Butcher  alfo.  But  in  Shakfpeaie't 
play  the  latter  circumftance  is  omitted. 

In  the  old  play  Somerfet  goes  out  immediately  after  he  is 
appointed  regent  of  France.  In  Shakfpeare's  Second  Pari 
of  King  Henry  VL  he  continues  on  the  ftage  with  Henry 
to  the  end  of  the  fcene  (Adt  I.  fc.  iii.)  and  the  king  ad- 
dreffes  him  as  they  go  out. 

In  the  old  play,  the  dutchefs  of  Glofter  enters  with  Hume, 
Bolinbroke,  and 'Margery  Jourdain,  and  after  fome  convert 
fation  with  them,  tells  them  that  while  they  perform  their 
rites,  fhe  will  go  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  tower,  and 
there  write  down  fuch  anfwers  as  the  fpirits,  that  they  are 
to  raifc,  (hall  give  to  her  queftions.  But  in  Shakfoeare's 
play,  Hume,  Southwell,  (who  is  not'  introduced  in  the 
elder  drama)  and  Bolingbroke,  Arc.  enter  -without  the 
dutchefs;  and  after  fome  converfation  the  dutchefs  ap- 
pears above,  (that  is,  on  the  tower,)  and  encourages  theja 
to  proceed  K 

In  Shakfpeare's  play,  when  the  duke  of  York  enters,  and 
finds  the  dutchefs  of  Glofter,  &c.  and  her  co-adjotors  per- 
forming their  magick  rites,  (p.  141,)  the  duke  feizes  the 
paper  in  which  the  anfwers  of  the  fpirit  to  certain  qucftioms 

*  See  p.  227,  n.  •  5  and  Ibtfirjt  Part  if  tbt  Content'**,  *C  1600, 
Sif».G.  3. 

J  See  p,  137,  n.  2. 
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are  written  down,  and  reads  them  aloud.  In  the  old  plaf 
the  anfwers  are  not  here  recited  by  York ;  but  in  a  fuofe- 
quent  fccne  Buckingham  reads  them  to  the  king;  (fee 
p.  141,  n.  9,  and  p.  149,  n.  3.)  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  tranfpofitions  that  Shakfpeare  made  in  new-raodefl- 
iiyjthefe  pieces,  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  more  folly  here- 
after. 

In  die  old  play,  when  the  king  pronounces  fentence  on 
the  dutchefs  of  Glofter,  he  particularly  mentions  the  mode 
of  her  penance;  and  the  fentence  is  pronounced  in  profe. 
••  Stand  forth  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  dutchefs  of  Glofter, 
and  hear  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  thee  for  these 
treafons  that  thou  haft  committed  againft  us,  our  (late  and 
peers.  Firft,  for  thy  haynous  crimes  thou  (halt  tvjo  daie* 
in  London  do  penance  barefoot  in  the  ftreets>  naith  a<white 
Jbeete  about  thy  bodie,  and  a  <wax  taper  burning  in  thy  hand: 
that  done,  thou  (halt  be  banifhed  for  ever  into  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  there  to  end  thy  wretched  daies ;  and  this  is  our  feiw 
tence  irrevocable. — Away  with  her."  But  in  Shakfpeare's 
play,  (p.  155)  the  king  pronounces  fentence  in  verfe  againft 
the  dutchefs  and  her  confederates  at  the  fame  time;  andonly 
fays  in  general,  that  "  after  three  days  open  penance,  Ihe 
Iball  be  banifhed  to  the  Ifle  of  Man." 

In  Shakfpeare's  play,  (p.  175)  when  the  duke  of  York 
undertakes  to  fubdue  the  Irifn  rebels,  if  he  be  fumifhed 
with  a  fufficient  army,  Suffolk  fays,  that  he  "  will  fee  that 
charge  performed."  But  in  the  old  play  the  queen  enjoins 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  attend  to  this  buhnefs,  and  he 
accepts  the  office. 

In  our  author's  play  Jack  Cade  is  defcribed  as  a  clothier* 
in  the  old  play  he  is  "  the  dyer  of  Alhford."  In  the  fame 
piece,  when  the  king  and  Somerfet  appear  at  Kenel worth,  a 
dialogue  paftes  between  them  and  the  queen,  of  which  not 
one  word  is  preferred  in  the  correfponding  fcene  in  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  (p.  23 1 . )  In  the  old  play, 
Buckingham  ftate3  to  the  king  the  grounds  on  which 
York  had  taken  up  arms;  but  in  Shakfpeare's  piece, 
(p.  242,)  York  hirafelf  afligns  his  reafons  ibr  his  conduct. 

in  the  old  play  near  the  conclufion,  young  Clifford, 

when 
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when  he  is  preparing  to  carry  off  the  dead  body  of  htf 
father,  it  aflaulted  by  Richard,  and  after  putting  him  |d 
flight,  he  makes  a  fpeech  confuting  of  four  lines,  jfet 
in  Shakfpeare's  play  (p.  252)  there  u  no  combat  between 
them,  nor  is  Richard  introduced  in  that  fcene*  The  far 
lines  therefore  above  mentioned  axe  neceflarily  omitted. 
In  the  old  play  the  queen  drops  her  glove,  and  fin&g 
that  the  dutcaeft  of  Glofter  makes  no  attempt  to  take  it  up, 
(he  gives  her  a  box  on  the  ear : 

*'  Give  me  my  gfapi  ewh>  minion,  canyon,  not  Joe  F 

But  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  (p.  133,)  the  queen  drope  not  a 
glove,  but  a  fan  : 

49  Give  me  my  fan :  What,  minion,  can  yon  not  ¥* 

In  Shakfpeare's  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FT.  (p.  201,) 
Suffolk  difcovers  himfelf  to  the  captain  who  had  khtd  him, 
by  (hewing  his  George*  In  the  old  play  he  announces  his 
quality  by  a  ring,  a  feal-ring  we  may  fuppofe,  exhibiting 
his  arms.  In  the  fame  fcene  of  Shakfpeare's  play,  he  ob* 
ferves  that  the  captain  -threatens  more 

"  Than  Bargulus,  the  ftrong  IUyrian  pirate." 
Bat  in  the  elder  drama  Suffolk  (ays,  he 

"  Threatens  more  plagues  than  mighty  Abradar, 
**  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 

In  the  fame  fcene  of  the  original  play  the  captain  threat- 
ens to  folk  Suffolk's  (hip ;  but  no  fuch  menace  is  found  ia 
Shakfpeare's  play. 

In  The  True  Tragedy  ofRicbarde  duke  of  Tori,  &c.  Richard 
(afterwards  duke  of  Glofter)  informs  Warwick  that  his 
fatbtr  the  earl  of  Salifbury  was  killed  in  an  attion  which 
he  de&ribes,  and  which  in  fad  took  place  at  Ferrybridge 
in  York(hire.  But  Shakfpeare  in  his  Third  Pan  rf  King 
Henry  VI.  (p.  283)  formed  upon  the  piece  above-mention- 
ed, has  rightly  deviated  from  it,  and  for  father  fubftitnted 
hrother,  it  being  the  natural  brother  of  Warwick,  (the 
4  baftard 
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ttftird  fon  of  Salifbury)  that  fell  at  Ferrybridge.    The 
earl  of    Salisbury,  Warwick's  father,    was  beheaded  at 

It    mm.  Cm  mi 

Xvmirew 

In  the  fame  old  play  a  fon  is  introduced  who  has  killed 
Ids  father,  and  afterwards  a  father  who  has  killed  his  fon. 
King;  Henry,  who  is  on  the  ftage,  fays  not  a  word  till  ther 
kareooth appeared,  and  fpoken ;  he  then  pronounces  a fpeecn 
of  feven  lines*  But  in  Shakfpeare's  play  (p.  290.)  this 
Jpeech  is  enlarged,  and  two  fpeeches  formed  on  it ;  the  firft 
of  which  the  king  fpeaks  after  the  fon  has  appeared,  and 
the  other  after  the  entry  of  the  father. 

In  oar  author's  play,  (p.  322,)  after  Edward's  marriage 
with  Lady  Grey,  nis  brothers  enter,  and  converfe  on  that 
•feat.  The  king,  queen,  Sec.  then  join  them,  and  Ed- 
ward alki  Clarence  how  he  approTes  his  choice.  In  the 
dderplay  there  is  no  previous  dialogue  between  GloAer 
and  Clarence ;  but  the  fcene  opens  with  the  entry  of  the 
^ing,  &c.  who  defires  the  opinion  of  his  brothers  on  hit 
secent  marriage. 

In  our  author's  play  (p.  311,)  the  following  line  if 
found : 

*'  And  fet  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  fchool." 

Thil  line  in  The  true  Trmgedie  of  Richard e  duke  of  forte,  lie* 
food  thus : 

"  And  fet  the  afpirbtg  Cataline  to  (chooL" 

Cataline  was  the  perfon  that  would  naturally  occur  to 
Peek  or  Greene,  as  the  moil  folendid  clajftcal  example  of 
inordinate  ambition ;  but  Shakipeare,  who  was  more  con* 
verfant  with  Enelifh  books,  fubftituted  Maehiavel,  whofc 
name  was  in  fucn  frequent  ufe  in  his  time  that  it  became 
a  fpecihek  term  for  a  conf urn  mate  politician 4 ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  makes  his  hoft  in  The  Merry  Witei  of  Wmdjor, 
when  he  means  to  boaft  of  his  own  fhrewdnefs,  exclaim, 
••  Am  I  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel?" 

Many  other  variations  befide  thofe  already  mentioned 
night  be  pointed  out ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  the  reader, 
1  will  only  refer  in  a  note  to  the  mod  (hiking  divcrfities  that 

4  Sot  p.  104,  n.  5.  of  this  volume* 

are 
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are  found  between  Shakfpeare's  Second  and  Third  Pari  of 

King  Henry  VL  and  the  elder  dramas  printed  in  quarto  5. 

The  fuppofition  of  impeded*  or  lpurious  copies  cannot 
account  for  fuch  numerous  variations  in  the  ciramftane**  of 
thefe  pieces ;  (not  to  infift  at  prefent  on  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed;)  fo  that  we  are  compelled  (as  I  ha»e 
already  obfervcd)  to  maintain,  either  that  Shakfpeaie  wrote 
two  plays  on  the  ftory  which  forms  his  Second ^  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL  a  hafty  iketch,  and  an  entirely  difrinft  and  more 
finifhed  performance ;  or  elfe  we  mull  acknowledge  that  he 
formed  that  piece  on  a  foundation  laid  by  another  writer, 
that  is,  upon  the  quarto  copy  of  The  Firft  Fart  of  the  Con* 
Mention  of  the  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancqfier,  &C— And  the 
fame  argument  precifcly  applies  to  The  Third  Part  of. King 
Hatty  VL  which  is  founded  on  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard 
duke  of  Yorke,  See.  printed  in  quarto,  1600. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  Refemhlances  that  are  found  in 
thefe  pieces  as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  to  paflages  in  oar 
author's  undifputed  plays ;  and  alfo  to  the  Inconfijhnciu 
that  may  be  traced  between  them  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myfelf,  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  add  con- 
fiderable  fupport  to  the  foregoing  obferrations. 

In  our  author's  genuine  plays,  he  frequently  borrows 
from  himfelf,  the  fame  thoughts  being  found  in  nearly  the 
fame  expreflions  in  different  pieces.  In  The  Second  and 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  as  in  his  other  dramas,  thefe 
coincidencies  with  his  other  works  may  be  found  6 ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  circumftances  that  once  weighed  much  in 
my  mind,  and  convinced  me  of  their  authenticity.  But  a 
collation  of  thefe  plays  with  the  old  pieces  on  which  they 
are  founded,  has  (hewn  me  the  fallacy  by  which  I  was  de- 

*  See  p.  1*7,  n.  4  }  p.  137,  n.  1;  p.  139,  n.  3;  p.  140,  n.8j 
p.  154,  n.  *  5  p.  170,  n.  2  }  p.  174,  n.  5  ;  p.  178,  n.  2 ;  p.  199, 
n.  8j  p.  aoi,  n,  a;  p.  205,  n.  6j  p.  217,  11.7  s  P- a3'»  0.4; 
p.  242,  n.  9,  and  n.  •  \  p.  255,  n.  6  j  p.  265,  n.  7  \  p.  267,  a.  %\ 
p.  268,  n.  7  j  p.  272,  n.  9;  p.  274,  n.  2;  p.  275,  a.  4$  p.  278. 
n.  41  p.  283,  n.  85  p.  286,  n.  4J  p.  290,  n.  51  p.  311,  n.$i 
p.  321,  n.4;   p.  328,  n.  8,  andn.  9;  p.  350,  n.  8. 

6  See  p.  127,  n.  7  5  p.  131,  n.  7  ;  p.  193,  n.  I ;  p.  197,  n.  •» 
p.  206,  n.8;  p.  227,  n.  7  j  p.256,  n.  9J  p.  287,  m  8$  p. 300,  n.6f 
p.  358,  n.  %}  and  p.  3631  n.  9% 

ceived; 
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crfved ;  lor  thepaflages  of  thefe  two  parts  of  K.  Henry  #7. 
which  correfpoiid  with  others  in  our  author's  undisputed 
plays,  exiffc  only  in  the  filio  copy,  and  not  in  the  quarto  1 
in  other  words,  in  thofe  parts  ot  thefe  new-modelled  pieces, 
which  were  of  Shakfpeare's  writing,  and  not  in  the  origi- 
nals by  another  hand,  on  which  he  worked.  This,  I  believe, 
will  be  found  invariably  the  cafe,  except  in  three  inftances* 
The  firft  is,  "  You  have  no  children,  butchers ;"  which 
is,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of 
Richard*  duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  1 600 ;  (as  well  as  in  The  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  VL)  and  is  alfo  introduced  with  a  flight 
variation  in  Macbeth'* . 

Another  inftance  is  found  in  K.  John.    That  king,  when 
charged  with  the  death  of  his  nephew,  afks, 
••  Think  you,  I  bear  the  (hears  of  deftiny  ? 
•'  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  otlife  V9 
which  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  Thefirft  fart  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  hou/es, 
&c.  which  Shakfpeare  has  introduced  in  his  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI. 

«f  —  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
•'  Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no  V 
The  third  inftance  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard* 
duke  of  Torie,  &c.    In  that  piece  are  the  following  lines. 
which  Shakfpeare  adopted  with  a  very  flight  variation,  and 
inserted  in  his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL : 

"  —  doves  will  peck  in  refcue  of  their  brood.— 
"  Unreafonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
••  And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
49  Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
*'  Who  hath  not  feen  them  even  with  thofe  fame  wings 
••  Which  they  have  fometime  ufed  in  fearful  flight, 
*'  Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  neft, 
•'  Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ?" 
So,  in  our  author's  Macbeth  : 
€€  ■        the  poor  wren— 
"  The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
"  Her  young  ones  in  the  neft,  againft  the  owl." 

*  See  p.  364,  of  this  volume,  and  Vol.  IV.  t.  411. 

Vol..  VL  F   £  fiut 
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But  whoever  recollefts  the  various  thoughts  that  -Stub* 
/peare  has  borrowed  from  preceding  writers,  will  not  be 
iorprifed  that  in  a  ftmiiar  ntoation,  in  Macbeth,  and  King. 
John,  he  fhould  have  ufed  the  expreffions  of  an  old  drama- 
lift,  with  whofe  writings  he  had  been  particularly  con- 
Verfant ;  expreffions  too,  which  he  had  Wore  embodied' 
in  former  plays :  nor  can,  I  think,  thefe  three  «nft«y^ 
much  diminilh  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obfervation. 
.That  it  may  have  its  foil  weight,  I  have  in  the  prefent 
edition  diftinguiftied  by  afteri&s  all  the  lines  in  The  Second 
and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  old  quarto  plays,  and  which  therefore  I  fop* 
pofe  to  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare.  Though  this  has 
not  been  effected  without  much  trouble,  yet,  if  it  (hall  tend 
to  fettle  this  long- agitated  queftion,  I  (hall  not  confider  my 
labour  as  wholly  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  a  fimilar  coincidency  in  The  Firft  Part  of  Kin 
"Henry  VL  may  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  my  hypothens 
relative  to  that  play.  "  Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel, 
and  climbing  fire/'  are  in  that  piece  called  the  attendants 
on  the  brave  lord  Talbot ;  as  in  Shakfpeare's  King  Henry  V* 
"  famine,  fword,  and  fire,  are  leafh'd  in  like  hounds, 
crouching  under  the  martial  Henry  for  employment."  If 
this  image  had  proceeded  from  oui  author  s  imagination, 
this  coincidency  might  perhaps  countenance  the  foppo- 
fition  that  he  had  fome  hand  at  leaft  in  that  fecne  of  Th 
Krft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  thefe  attendants  on  war 
are  perfonified.  But  that  is  not  the  cafat.  for  the  fad  is, 
that  Shakfpeare  was  furnifhed  with  this  imagery  by  a  paf- 
fage  in  Holinjhed,  as  the  author  of  the  old  play  of  a/*/ 
Henry  VI.  was  by  Hall's  Chronicle :  "  The  Goddefle  of 
svarre,  called  Bellonas— hath  thefe  three  hand-maides  ever 
of  neceflitie  attendyngeon  her;  blond*  fyre,  andjkmrne*." 
In  our  prefent  inquiry,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  (bikini 
circumftance  that  almofi  all  the  paflages  in  The  Second  and 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  which  refemble  others  in 
Shakfpeare's  undifputed  plays,  are  not  found  in  the  origi- 
nal pieces  in  quarto,  but  in  his  Rifadmeato  publiihed  in- 

*  Hiir*  Com.  Hwry  V4,  fol.  xxix.. 

folio- 
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folio.  Asthetc  Refemblances  to  his  other  plays,  and  a  peat* 
liar  Shakipearian  phrafeology,  afcertain  a  confiderabU  portim 
of  theft  difpated  dramas  to  be  theprodu&ion  of  Shakipeare, 
fo  on  the  other  hand  certain  paflages  which  are  di/cordani 
fin  matters  of  fact)  from  his  other  plays,  are  proved  by  thia 
Di/cordancyy  not  to  have  been  compofed  by  him ;  and  theft 
difcordant  paflages,  being  found  in  the  original  quarto  plays, 
prove  that  thole  pieces  were  compofed  by  another  writer. 

Thus,  in  The  Third  Part  of  Kin*  Henry  VI.  (p.  303,)  Sit 
John  Grey  is  faid  to  have  loft  "  his  life  in  quarrel  of  the 
feoufe  of  York ;"  and  king  Edward  dating  the  claim  of 
his  widow,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  mentions,  that 
his  lands  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans  (February  17, 
1460-1 )  "  were  feized  on  by  the  conqueror."  Whereas  in 
fact  they  were  feized  on  by  Edward  himfelf  after  the  battle 
of  Towton,  (in  which  he  was  conqueror,)  March  29,  1461* 
The  conqueror  at  the  fecond  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  the 
battle  here  meant,  was  Queen  Margaret.  This  ftatement 
was  taken  from  the  old  quarto  play 5  and,  from  careleff- 
nefs  was  adopted  by  Shakipeare  without  any  material  alte- 
ration. But  at  a  fubfequent  period  when  he  wrote  his  King 
Richard  III.  he  was  under  a  neceflitv  of  carefully  examining 
the  Englifh  chronicles ;  and  in  that  play,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii. 
he  has  reprefented  this  matter  truly  as  it  was : 

"  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hufband  Grey, 
"  VftttfaSious  for  the  houfe  ofLancafter  ;— 
"  (And,  Rivers,  fo  were  you  j) — Was  not  your  hufband 
"  In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  (lain  ?" 

^  It  is  called  "  Margaret's  battle,"  becaufe  (he  was  there 
victorious. 

An  equally  decifive  circumftance  is  furniftied  by  the  fame 
play.  In  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  320.) 
Warwick  propofes  to  marry  his  eUeft  -daughter  \lfabella) 
to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  propofal  is  accepted  by 
Edward ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  CJarence  fays,  he  will 
marry  the  younger  daughter  {Anne).  In  thefe  particulars 
Shakfpeare  has  implicitly  followed  the  elder  drama.  But 
the  facl  is,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  married  Anne  the 
jwwrprr  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke  of 
F  f  t  Clarence 
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Clarence  married  the  elder,  Habella.  Though  the  author  of 
*tbe  true  Tragedie  of  the  duke  of  Torke,  &c*  was  here  inaccs> 
iate9  and  though  Shakfoeare  too  negligently  followed  his 
fteps,— when  he  wrote  nis  King  Richard  111.  he  had  gained 
better  information ;  for  there  Lady  Anne  is  rightly  repre- 
fented  as  the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  arwf  theyoungr/t 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick : 

"  Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
"  And  leave  the  world  to  me  to  buftle  in. 
•c  For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's youngeft  daughter; 
"  What  though  I  kill'd  her  hufband,  and  her  fa- 
ther," Sec. 
u  e.  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  king  Henry  VI. 

King  Richard  III.  Aa  I.  fci. 

I  have  faid  that  certain  pafTagcs  in  The  Second  and  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  VL  are  afcertained  to  be  Shakipeare's 
by  a  peculiar  phrafeology.  This  peculiar  phrafeology, 
without  a  (ingle  exception,  diftinguifnes  fuch  parts  of  thefe 
plays  as  are  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  elder  quarto 
dramas,  of  which  the  phrafeology,  as  well  as  the  verifica- 
tion, is  of  a  different  colour.  This  obfervation  applies  not 
only  to  the  new  original  matter  produced  by  Shakfbeare* 
but  to  his  alteration  of  the  old.  Our  author  in  his  undoubt- 
ed compositions  has  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy,  of  which  I 
do  not  recoiled  a  fimilar  inftance  in  the  works  of  any  other 
dramatift.  When  he  has  occafion  to  quote  the  fame  paper 
twice,  (not  from  memory,  but  verbatim,)  from  negligence 
he  does  not  always  attend  to  the  words  of  the  paper  which 
he  has  occafion  to  quote,  but  makes  one  of  the  perfbns  of 
the  drama  recite  them  with  variations,  though  he  holds 
the  very  paper  quoted  before  his  eyes.  Thus,  in  All's  nintf 
that  ends  well,  Acl  V.  fc.  iii.     Helena  (ays, 

"  —here's your  letter ;  This  it  favs  : 
§t  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  wit  ring9 
"  And  are  by  me  with  child"— 

Yet,  as  I  have  obferved  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  55,  n.  6.  Helena 
in  Aft  ILL  fc.  ii.  reads  this  very  letter  aloud,  and  there 

the 
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the  words  are  different,  and  in  plain  profe  :  "  When  the* 
canft  get  the  ring  from  my  finger,  which  never  (hall  come 
off,  and  (hew  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,"  &c.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  Suffolk  prefents  to  the  duke  of  Glofter,  pro- 
teclor  of  the  realm,  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  E-n gland.  The  protector  begins  to 
read  the  articles,  but  when  he  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  thefe  words,—"  Item,  that  the  dutchy  of  Anjou 
and  the  county  of  Maine  (hail  be  releafed  and  delivered 
to  the  king  her  father,"— -he  is  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  proceeding  :  on  which  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  is  called  upon  to  read  the  remainder  of  the 
paper.  He  accordingly  reads  the  whole  of  the  article* 
of  which  the  duke  of  Glofter  had  only  read  a  part : 
€%  Item,  //  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
dntcbies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  (hall  be  releafed  and  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  king  her  father,  and  (he  fent,"  &c.  Now 
though  Maine  in  our  old  chronicles  is  fometimes  called 
a  county,  and  fometimes  a  dutchy,  yet  words  cannot 
thus  change  their  form  under  the  eyes  of  two  readers  z 
nor  do  they  in  the  original  play,  entitled  The  firft  farf 
of  the  Contention  of  the  two  houfes,  ice  for  there  the  article- 
as  recited  by  the  protector  correfpondtwith  that  recited  by 
the  biOiop,  without  the  raoft  minute  variation.  "  Item,  It 
is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the  dutchies  of 
Anjou  And  of  Maine  (hall  be  releafed  and  delivered-  over 
to  the  king  her  father,  and  (He  fent,"  &c.  Thus  in  the 
old  play  fays  the  duke,  and  fo  fays  the  cardinal  after 
him.  Tliis  one  circumftance,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is  of 
fuch  weight,  that  though  it  flood  alone,  it  might  decide 
the  prefent  queftion.  Our  author  has  fallen  into  a  fimilat 
inaccuracy  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fame  ad,  where  the 
duke  of  York  recites  from  a  paper  the  queftions  that  had 
been  put  to  the  Spirit,  relative  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
5pmerfet»,  &c. 

Many  minute  marks  of  Shakfpeare's  hand  may  be 
paced  in  fuch  parts  of  the  old  plays  as  he  has  new-mo* 
delled.    I  at  prefent  recollect  one  that  muft  ftrike  every' 

9  Ace  p.  241,  n.  •• 

F  f  3  leader 
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leader  who  is  comreriant  witk  his  writings.  He  very 
frequently  ofe»  adjectives  adverbially  ;  and  tkis  kind  of 
phra&ology,  if  act  peculiar  to  him,  is  found  more  fre- 
quently in  Us  writings  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  oonteav 
poraries.  Thus, — ««  I  am  myfclf  indigertrnt  hooe&Y'— 
44  as  dijhcwemrmble  ragged  as  an  old  raced  ancient ;"— » 
*yW  ravenous ;" — "  leaves  them  imvifihU *  ;"  &c  ImTk 
true  Tragedie  §f  the  dnke  •/  Terke,  ice  the  king,  hsviag 
determined  to  many  Lady  Grey,  injoima  hit  htthcil 
to  afe  her  hewomrshfy.  Bat  in  Shaldjpeare's  play  the  words 
are,—"  ufc  her  bemeurahU."    So,  in  7*fr«i  C^Gkr  .* 

"  Young  man,  thoo  coold'ft  not  die  more  Atawarwlfr." 

In  like  manner,  in  The  Third  Part  ef  King  Henry  FL 
we  find  this'  line : 

"  Is  either  (lain,  or  wounded  danger**!." 
but  in  the  old  play  the  words  are—"  wounded  danger* 
sufy."  .         ^^ 

in  the  fame  play  the  word  handkerchief  x&  used;  but 
in  the  correfppnding  fcene  in  The  Third  Part  ef  King 
Henry  FL  {p.  270.)  Shakfpeare  has  fubflituted  the  nor- 
thern  term  mafxin,  which  occurs  fo  often  in  his  works,  ia 
its  room. 

The  next  circumfiance  to  which  I  with  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  who  do  not  think  the  prefent  inveiriga- 
tton  wholly  incurious,  is,  the  Tran/pefitions  that  are  found 
in  thefe  plays.  In  the  preceding  notes  I  have  frequently 
obfetved  that  not  only  icvetal  lines,  but  fometimes'whole 
scenes  *,  were  tranfpofed  by  Shakfpeare. 
-  In  p.  170,  a  Mcfienger,  giving  an  account  of  the  death 
ojf  the  duke  of  York,  fays, 

"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

44  And  food  againii  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 

"  Againft  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  entered  Troy. 

"  But  Hercules  himfelf  muft  yield  to  odds;"— 
When  this  paflage  was  printed,  not  finding  any  trace 

1  Ste  Vol.  V.  p.  a33,  n-3  J  Vol.  IV.  p.  564,  n,  6 1  VW.  ID. 
p,44i,  a.  i. 

..*  *••?•  335i  n»9i  P«34°#  *«*i  P»344»  »•* 
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of  the  laft  three  lines  in  the  correfponding  part  of  the  old 
play,  I  marked  them  inadvertently  as  Shakfpeare's  ori- 
ginal comoofition ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  he  had 
Borrowed  them  from  a  fabfequent  fcene  on  a  quite  different 
fabjed,  in  which  Henry,  taking  leave  of  Warwick,  fays 
to  him, 

*'  Farewell  my  He&or,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope!" 
and  die  laft  line,  "  fiat  Hercules/'  Sec.  is  fpoken  by 
Warwick  near  the  conclufion  of  the  piece,  after  he  is4 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

So,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  duke  ofYorke,  Ice. 
sifter  the  duke  has  flain  Clifford,  he  fays, 

gg  Now,  Lancafter,  fit  fure  : — thy  finews  flirink.,> 
Shakfpeare  has  not  made  nie  of  that  line  in  that  place, 
iut  availed  himfelf  of  it  afterwards,    where  Edward 
brings  forth  Warwick  wounded ;   King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill* 
AfiV.  fc.ii. 

••  Now,  Mountague,  fit  faft :  I  feek  for  thee,"  cYc. 

Many  other  tranfpofltions  may  be  traced  in  thefe  plays, 
io  which  I  ihall  only  refer  in  a  note  K 

Such  tranfpofltions  as  I  have  noticed,  could  never  have 
arifen  from  any  careleflhefs  or  inaccuracy  of  tranferibers 
or  copyifts;  and  therefore  are  to  be  added  to. the  many 
trther  circumflances  which  prove  that  The  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI '.,  as  exhibited  in  the  folio, 
were  formed  from  the  materials  of  a  preceding  writer. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  many  lines  are  repeated  in 
Shakfpeare's  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Htnry  VI.  \ 
but  no'fuch  repetitions  are  found  in  the  old  quarto  plays. 
The  repetition  undoubtedly  arofe  from  Shakfpeare's 
not  always  following  his  original  ftri&ly,  but  intro- 
ducing expreffions  which  had  ftruck  him  in  other  parts  of 
the  old  plays ;  and  afterwards,  fprgetting  that  he  had  be* 
fore  ufed  mch  expreffions,  he  fufferml  them  to  remain  ia 
their  original  places  alfo. 

s  See  p- 193*  »•  95   P«*™>  «•$;    p.*4S>a«*»   P»33°>a«4S 
f.  354,  H.  8,  ana  n.  9  j  p.  359,  n.  9. 
♦  Secp>aS7,  a»6|  p.  301,  11.9*  p,  313,  *•»;  p*  317,  a.*. 
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Another  proof  that  Shakfpeare  wu  no*  the  antho?  of 
The  Contention  of  the  two  hou/es,  Sec  is  rornilhed  by  die 
inconfiftencies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  iom^timies  s*d- 
hering  to,  and  fometimes  deviating  from*  his  original : 
an  inaccuracy  which  may  be  fometimes  observed  in,  ais 
nndifputed  plays.  * 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
inconfiftcocy  is  found  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL 

p.  217,  where  he  makes  Henry  fay, 

'  ""I'll  fend  fome  holy  bifhop  to  entreat,**  fcc. 
a  circumftancc  w^ich  he  took  from  Hplinfhed's  Chro- 
nicle ;  whereas  in  the  old  play  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
bifhop  on  this  occafion.  The  king  there  fays,  he  will  him- 
felf  come  and  parley  with  the  rebels,  and  in  die  mean  time 
lie  orders  Clifford  and  Buckingham  to  gather  an  army. 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene,  however,  Shakfpeare  forgot  the 
new  matter  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  former;  and 
Clifford  and  Buckingham  only  parley  with  Cade,  &c  cm* 
formably  to  the  old  flay  *. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  has  fallen  into  a  fimilar  inac- 
curacy. In  the  poem  on  which  that  tragedy  is  founded, 
Romeo,  in  his  interview  with  the  Friar,  after  fentence  of 
banifhment  has  been  pronounced  againft  him,  is  de- 
scribed as  paflionately  lamenting  his  fate  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Firft  nature  4,id  he  blame,  the  author  of  hit  Ofe, 
"  In  which  his  joys  had  been  fo  fcant,  and  forrows 

aye  fo  rife;  % 

*'  The  time  and  place  of  birth  he  fiercely  did  reprove ; 
"  He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  againft  the  fim\ 

above.—  * 

cf  On  fortune  eke  he  rail'd,"  Sec. 
The  friar  afterwards  reproves  him  for  want  of  patience. 
In  forming  the  correfponding  fcene  Shakfpeare  has  emit- 
*W  Romeo's  inve&ive  againft  his  fate,  but  inadvertency 
copied  the  friar's  remonftrance  as  it  lay  before  him  : 
' '  Why  raiP/f  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  !* 

3  $ec  tlfo  p.  ^9,  a«t ;  p.  316,  A«  6$  aodp.3i&  *»•• 
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If  the  following  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  trifling  cir- 
cumftance,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  circumftances 
which,  feparately  confidered,  may  appear  unimportant, 
fometimes  acquire  ftrength,  when  united  to  other  proofs 
of  more  efficacy :  in  my  opinion,  however,  what  iThali 
now  mention  is  a  circumflance  of  confiderable  weight. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  prieft  concerned  with  Eleanor 
Cobham  Dutchefs  of  Glocefter,  in  certain  pretended 
operations  of  magick,  for  which  (he  was  tried,  is  called 
by  Hall,  John  Hum.  So  is  he  named  in  The  firjt  fart 
of  the  Contention  of  the  tnvo  Hou/es  of  Torke9  Sec.  the  ori- 
ginal, as  I  foppoie,  of  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
Oar  author  probably  thinking  the  name  harm  or  ri- 
diculous, foftened  it  to  Hume ;  and  by  that  name  this 
prieft  is  called  in  his  play  printed  in  folio.  Bat  ia 
Hblinihed  he  is  named  Hun;  and  fo  undoubtedly,  or 
perhaps  for  foftnefs,  Hunef  he  would  have  been  called 
in  the  original  quarto  play  juft  mentioned,  if  Shak- 
fpeare  had  been  the  author  of  it ;  for  Holinftied  and 
not  Hall  was  his  guide,  as  I  have  (hewn  inconteftably  ia 
a  note  on  King  Henry  F.  Vol.  V.  p.  40.  But  Hall  was 
undoubtedly  the  hiftorian  who  had  been  confulted  by  the 
original  writer  of  The  Contention  of  the  two  Houfes  *f 
York*  and  Lane  after  ;  as  appears  from  his  having  taken  a 
line  from  thence,  "  That  Alexander  Iden,  an  ef Quire  of 
Kent  V  and  from  the  fcene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort 
is  exhibited  on  his  death-bed.  One  part  of  the  particu- 
lar defcription  of  the  Cardinal's  death  and  dying  words, 
in  the  old  quarto  play,  is  founded  on  a  paflage  in  Hall, 
which  Holinftied,  though  in  general  a  lervile  copyift  of 
the  former  chronicler,  has  omitted.  The  pafTage  is  this* 
"  Dr.  John  Baker,  his  pryvie  counfailer  and  hys  cha- 
pellayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on  his  death-bed  he  [Cardinal 
Beaofort]  (aid  thefe  words :  '  Why  (hould  I  dye,  havyng 
to  much  riches  ?  If  the  whole  realme  would  fave  my  lyfe, 
I  am  able  either  by  pollicie  to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to 
bye  it.    Fye !  will  not  death  be  hyered,  nor  will  money 

'  See  Hall,  Henry  V.  fol.  Ixxiz.    Holinfhed  fays,  «  a  gentleman  of 
Kent,  0*0*4  Alexander  Iden,  awaited  fo  his  time,"  Ice, 

do 
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do  nothyngc  ?"  From  this  the  writerof  the  *M  flay  lb** 

cd  thefe  lines : 

O  death,  if  thou  will  let  me  live 

But  one  whole  year,  I'll  give  thee  as  much  gold   ' 

As  will  purchale  fuch  another  ifland* 

which  Shakfpeare new-modelled  thns: 

If  thou  be'ft  deaths  Til  «ve  thee  Bngbntfi  tteefitit; 
Enough  to  porchafe  fuch  another  ifland* 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  Jive,  Add  feel  no  Jtain. 

If  Shakfjpeai*  had  been  the  author  of  tbtjfypmtt  if 
the  Contented,  Sec.  finding  in  hit  Hpliaftort-  the  name 
Hun,  he  would  either  have  preferred  it,  «r{bftmeditt* 
Hunt.  Working  on  the  old  fUy,  where  he  abend  ihe 
Mine  of  Hut*,  which  founded  ridiculous  to  hii  ear,, he 
chaneed  it  to  Hume.  But  whoever  the  original  writer  of 
the  old  play  was,  having  ufed  the  name  ofAwiJe  snnft 
have  formed  his  play  on  Hall's  Chronicle,  where- «An* 
that  name  b  found.  Shakfpeare  therefore  having  made 
Holinfhcd,  and  not  Hall,  hu  guide,  coaAd  not  have  bee* 
the  writer  of  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  bv  the  alteration^  this  prietV 
name  he  has  deftroyed  a  rhyme  intended  by  the  estlitf 
of  the  original  play,  where  Sir  John  begins  a  felihflsy 
with  this  jingling  line : 

"  Now,  Sir  John  Hum,  no  word  but  mmm  : 
"  Seal  up  your  lips,  for  yon  maft  filent  be/* 

which  Shakfpeare  has  altered  thus : 

**  —  But  how  now,  Sir  John  ti*m?   . . 
"  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  sums. 
Lines  rhiming  in  the  middle  and  end,  flmilat  to  thaf 
above  quoted,  are  often  found  in  oar  old  &ngiiih  pltyv, 
(previous  to  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,)  and  are  gtutnUf 
put  into  the  mouths  of  priefb  and  friars. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  original  play 
on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henri  FL  it  founded, 
«  Abradas,   the   Macedonian  pirate/'  is  mentioned; 

Thk 
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This  hero  does  not  appear  in  Shakfoeare's  new-modelled 
play,  "  Bargulus,  the  ftrong  lllyrian  pirate,"  be- 
ing introduced  in  his  room*  Abradas  is  lpoken  of  (aa 
Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked)  by  Robert  Greene,,  the 
very  peribn  whom  I  fappofe  to  have  been  one  of  the 
joint  authors  of  the  original  plays,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Penelope's  Web,  1589:  — €(  Abradas,  the  great  Mace* 
donean  pirate,  thought  every  one  had  a  letter  of  mart 
that  bare  fayles  in  the  ocean."  Of  this  pirate  or  his  at- 
chievements,  however  celebrated  he  may  have  been,  I 
have  not  found  the  flighted  trace  in  any  book  whatfoever, 
except  that  above  quoted :  a  lingular  circumftance,  which 
appears  to  me  ftrongly  to  confirm  my  hypothecs  on  the 
prefent  fubje& ;  and  to  fupport  my  interpretation  of 
Greene's  words  in  his  Groat/worth  of  Witte,  in  a  former 
part  of  the  prefent  difqaifition. 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  certainly  very  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  The  fir  ft  part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  twjo  boufes  of  Tor k  and  Lane  after.  &c.  and  the  True 
Tragedu  of  Ricbarde  duke  efYorke,  &c.  were  written  by  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  old  King  John,  printed  in  1591. 

In  The  true  Tragedie,  &c.  we  find  the  following  lines  : 
w  Let  England  be  true  within  it/elf 9 
"  We  need  not  France,  nor  any  alliance  with  her.,f 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  lines  is  found,  with  a  very  minute 
variation,  in  the  old  King  John,  where  it  runs  thus : 
"  Let  England  live  but  true  within  itfelf,— ". 

Nor  is  this  the  only  coincidence.  In  the  defervedly  ad- 
mired fcene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  original  play,  (as  well  as  in  Shakfpeare's 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FI.)  he  is  called  upon  to  hold 
up  his  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  God : 

«'  Lord  Cardinal, 

0  If  thou  died  affured  of  heavenly  blifle, 

"  Hold  upthy  hand,  and  make  fome  fign  to  us. 

[The  Cardinal  diet. 
"  O  fee,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  at  all  2 
•  •  O  God,  forgive  his  foule  l» 

I  quote' 
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I  quote  from  the  original  ptay.-*-{t  is  remarjcable  that 
a.  fimilar  proof  is  demanded  in  the  old  play  of  JjP"X 
J*£*  aifo,  when  that  king  is  expiring : 

**  Then,  good  my  lord,  jfyou  forgive  them  all, 
"  Lift  up  yovr  hand,  in  token  you  forgive.' 

Agai»  '• 

*<  — —  in  token  of  thy  faith, 
"  And  figne  thou  died  the  fervant  of  the  Lord, 
•-  Lift  np  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnefle  here 
««  Thou  dieft  the  fervant  of  our  Saviour  Chrift.-? 
«f  Now  joy  betide  thy  foul !" 

This  circumftance  appears  id  me  to  add  confidence 
fupport  to  my  conje&ure. 

One  point  only  remains.  It  may  be  a&ed,  if  Tie  Firft 
Part  of  King  Henry  VL  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare, 
why  did  Heminge  and  Condell  print  it  with  the  reft  of 
his  works  ?  The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  their 
having  ^one  ft>,  is  by  fupppfing,  ekher  that  their  memory 
ki  the  end  of  thirty  years  was  not  accurate  concerning^ 
our  author's  pieces,  (as  appears  indeed  evidently  from 
their  omitting  Troilus  and  CreJ/tda,  which  was  not  re- 
collected by  them,  till  the  wnole  of  the  firft  folio,  and 
even  the  table  of  contents,  (which  is  always  the  laft 
work  of  the^prefs,)  had  been  printed;  or,  that  they 
imagined  the  insertion  of  this  hiftorical  drama  was  need* 
fary  to  underftanding  the  two  pieces  that  follow  it ;  or 
laftly,  that,  Shakfpeare,  for  the  advantage  of  his  own 
theatre,  having  written  a  few  lines  in  The  Firft  Part  §f 
King  Henry  VL  after  his  own  Second  and  Third  Part  had 
Veen  played,  they  conceived  this  a  fufficient  warrant  for 
attributing  it,  along  with  the  others,  to  him,  in  the  gene- 
ral collection  of  his  works.  If  Shakfpeare  was  the  author 
ef  any  part  of  this  play,  perhaps  the  fecond  and  the  fol- 
lowing fcenes  of  the  fourth  aclt  were  his';  which  are  for 
the  moft  part  written  in  rhyme,  and  appear  to  me  fome- 
what  of  a  different  complexion  from  the  reft  of  the  play. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  in  (lance  of  fhelr  proceeding  on  this 
ground;   for  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  they  could 

have 
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fcave  any  other  reafon  for  giving  Titus  Androgens  * 

Slace  in  their  edition  of  Shalkfpeare's  works,  than  his « 
aving  written  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  that  piece,  or 
having  retouched  a  few  verfes  of  it,  if  indeed  he  did 
io  much  ? 

Shakfpeare's  referring  in  the  Epilogue  to  K.  Henry  V. 
which  was  produced  in  1509,  to  thefe  three  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  of  which  the  firft,  by  whom  foever  it 
was  written,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  a  contem- 
porary to  have  been  exhibited  with  great  applaufe 1 ;  and 
the  two  latter,  having  been,  as  I  conceive,  eight  years 
before  new-modelled  and  almoft  re-written  by  our  au- 
thor, we  may  be  confident  were  performed  with  the  moft 
brilliant  fuccefs ;  his  fupplicating  the  favour  of  the 
audience  to  his  new  play  of  King  Henry  V.  "for  the  Jane" 
of  thefe  old  and  popular  dramas,  which  were  fo  clofely 
connected  with  it,  and  in  the  compofition  of  which,  as 
they  had  for  many  years  been  exhibited,  he  had  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  (hare ;  the  connexion  between  the  laft  fcene 
of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  firft  fcene  of  K.  Richard  III. ; 
the  Shakfpearian  diction,  verification,  and  figures,  by 
which  the  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  are 
di&nguilhed ;  "  the  eafinefs  of  expreflion  and  the  fluency 
of  numbers,"  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  found  here, 
and  were  poflefled  by  no  other  author  of  that  age ;  ail 
thefe  circumftances  are  accounted  for  by  the  theory  now 
ftated,  and  all  the  objections  *  that  have  been  founded 
upon  them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  vaniih  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books 
of  the  old  play,  entitled  The  firft  part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  two  houfes  ofYorke  and  Lancafter,  &c.  without  the 
name  of  the  author  ;  that  piece,  and  The  true  T rage  die 
of  Ricbarde  duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  being  printed  in  1600, 
anonymoufly ;  their  being  founded  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Hail,  who  was  not  Shakfpeare's  hiilorian,  and  repre- 
fented  by  the  fcrvants  of  Lord  Pembroke,  by  whom 

7  See  p.  390,  of  this  Diflertation. 

*  See  thefe  feveral  obje&ioos  ftated  by  Dr.  Johjifon  ip  the  notet  at 
the  end  of  Tbt  7bird  Part  of  King  Henry  YU 
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none  of  his  uncontefted  dramas  were  represented ;  the 
colour,  di&ion,  and  verfification  of  thefe  old  plays ;  the  ! 
'various  circura fiances,  lines,  and  fpeeches,  that  arc  I 
found  in  them,  and  not  in  our  author's  new -modification 
of  them,  as  publifhed  in  folio  by  his  original  editors; 
the  refemblances  that  have  been  noticed  between  his  other 
works  and  fuch  parts  of  thefe  dramas  as  are  §nly  exhi- 
bited in  their  folio  edition ;  the  discordances  (in  mat* 
ters  of  fad)  between  certain  parts  of  the  old  plays  print- 
ed in  quarto  and  Shakfpeare's  undoubted  performances; 
the  tranfpofitions  that  he  has  made  in  thefe  pieces ;  the 
repetitions,  and  the  peculiar  Shakfpearian  inaccuracies, 
and  phrafeology,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  folio,  and 
not  in  the  old  quarto  plays ;  thefe  and  other  cirenmftances, 
whieh  have  been  dated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  form, 
when  united,  fuch  a  body  of  argument  and  proofs,  in 
fupport  of  my  hypothecs,  as  appears  to  me,  (though  I 
will  not  venture  to  after  t  that  "the  probation  bears  bo 
hinge  nor  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,)  to  lead  dire&ly  to 
the  door  of  truth." 

It  is  obfervable  that  feveral  portions  of  the  EngEfh 
Hiftory  had  been  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Sua* 
fpeare.  Thus,  we  have  King  John  in  two  parts,  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  Edward  I.  by  George  Peele ;  Ed-  , 
ward  II.  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe  ;  Edward  III.  anony- 
mous ;  Henry  IF.  containing  the  depoiition  of  Richard  II. 
and  the  acceffion  of  Henry  to  the  crown,  anonymous'; 
Henry  V.  and  Richard  III.  both  by  anonymous  authors9. 
f  s  it  not  then  highly  probable,  that  the  <wb§U  of  the 
ftory  of  Henry  VI.  had  alfo  been  brought  upon  the  fcene.' 
and  that  the  firfl  of  the  plays  now  in  queftion,  formerly 
(as  I  believe)  called  The  hiftorical  play  of  King  Henry  7 l. 
arid  now  named  The  Firit  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. ,  as 
Well  as  Thefirft  fart  of  the  Contention  of  the  tw  boufes  if 
Torkt  and  Lancafier,  Sec.  and  The  trueTragedie  of  Richard 
duke  ofTorke,  Sec.  (which  three  pieces  comprehend  the 
entire  reign  of  that  king  from  his  birth  to  his  death,) 

»  See  Vol.  V.  p.  4,  n.  1. 

9  Entered  on  tht  Stationer**  books  in  1594. 
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were  the  composition  of  forae  of  the  authors,  who  had 
produced  the  hiftorical  dramas  above  enumerated  i 

In  confequence  of  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  opinion 
formed  by  Mr.  Pope,  without  any  minute  examination  of 
the  fubjeft,  K.John  in  two  parts,  printed  in  1 591 ,  and  The 
old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers* 
Hall  in  1594,  and  printed  in  160*7,  patted  for  half  a* 
century  for  the  compofitions  of  Shakfpeare.  Further 
inquiries  have  fhown  that  they  were  the  productions  of 
earlier  writers ;  and  perhaps  a  more  profound  inveftiga* 
lion  of  this  fubje&  than  I  have  been  able  to  make,  may 
thereafter  prove  decifivcly,  that  the  firft  of  the  three 
Henries  printed  in  folio,  and  both  the  parts  of  The  Whole 
Contention  of  the  two  famous  houfes  of  Torke  and  Lane  after, 
as  exhibited  in  quarto,  and  printed  in  1600,  ought  to  be 
alafled  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the  two  old  play* 
above  mentioned.  For  my  own  part,  if  it  fhould  ever 
be  thought  proper  to  reprint  the  old  dramas  on  which 
Shakfpeare  founded  fome  of  his  plays,  which  were  pub- 
Hfhed  in  two  volumes  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  The  firft  fart  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  houfes  of 
Yerke  and  Lane  after,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  duke 
mfTorhe,  Sec.  fhould  be  added  to  the  number. 

Gildon  fome  where  fays,  that  "in  a  converfation  between 
Shakfpeare  and  Ben  jonfon,  Ben  afked  him  the  reafon 
why  he  wrote  his  hiftorical  plays."  Our  author  (we  are 
told)  replied,  that  "  finding  the  nation  generally  very 
ignorant  of  hiftory,  he  wrote  them  in  order  to  inftrucl  the 
people  in  that  particular."  This  anecdote,  like  many 
other  traditional  flories,  ftands  on  a  very  weak  foun- 
dation ;  or  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  it  is  certainly  a  fictiorw 
The  malignant  Ben  does  indeed,  in  his  Devil's  an  Afs* 
f6i6,  fneer  at  our  author's  hiftorical  pieces,  which  for 
twenty  years  preceding  had  been  in  high  reputation, 
and  probably  were  then  the  only  hiftorical  dramas  that 
had  pofteffion  of  the  theatre;  but  from  the  lift  above 
given,  it  is  clear  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the  firft  who> 
dramatized  our  old  chronicles ;  and  that  the  principal 
events  of  the  Englifh  Hiftory  were  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
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Ms  audience,  before  he  commenced  a  writer  fbrthe  ftage': 
though  undoubtedly  at  this  day  whatever  knowledge  of 
our  annals  is  difperfed  among  the  people,  is  derived 
from  the  frequent  exhibition  of  our  author's  hiitorical 
plays. 

1  This  point  it  eftablifhed  net  only  by  the  lift  referred  to,  bat  by  a 
paflage  in  a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  entitled  Puree  PemmUefe  km 
Supplicstion  to  tbeDevil9  written  by  Thomas  Naihe,  quarto,  15911 
"  Whereas  the  afternoone  being  the  eldeft  time  of  the  day,  wherein 
Men  that  are  their  o«ni  mailers  (as  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  the  Iaaai 
of  court,  and  the  number  of  captaines  and  foldiers  about  London)  do 
wholly  beftow  themfelves  upon  pleafure,  and  that  pleafure  they  divide 
(how  virtuoufly  it  Jkilles  not,)  into  gaming,  following  of  harlots, 
drinking,  orfeetng  a  play ;  is  it  riot  then  better,  ftnet  of  Jbore  ex* 
treames  all  the  world  cannot  keepe  them  but  they  will  choofe  one, 
that  they  mould  betake  them  to  the  leaft,  which  is  Plsyat  Kay, 
What  if*  I  prove  playes  to  be  no  extreame,  but  a  rare  exercifeof  vertvef 
Firft,  for  thtfybjeH  of  them  j  for  tbe  moft  part  it  is  aWiawWontof 
our  English  Chionicl'ks,  wherein  our  fore-fathers*  valiant  ae«% 
that  have  been  long  buried  in  ruftic  brafle  and  worme  eaten  boolccs, 
are  revived,  and  they  thcmfelves  raifed  from  the  grave  of  oblivion,  ami 
brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in  open  prefence ;  than  which, 
what  can  be  a  Sharper  reproofe  to  thefe  degenerate  dayesof  onrs  ?" 

After  an  elogium  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot,  and  on  the  ador  who  had 
perfonated  him  in  a  popular  play  of  that  time,  ((  before  ten  thonCnd 
Spectators  at  the  lealr ;"  (which  has  already  been  printed  in  a  fbrsfitf 
page,)  and  after  obferving  "  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  Kinj 
Henry  the  Fifth  re  pre  fen  ted  on  the  (tage,  leading  the  French  king 
prifoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  Dolphin  to  fwear  fealty,**-* 
the  writer  adds  thefe  words : 

"  In  playes,  all  coufenages,  all  cunning  drifts,  over-guilded  with 
outward  holinefle,  all  ftratagems  of  warre,  all  the  canker- wotmes  that 
breed  in  the  ruft.of  peace,  are  moft  lively  anatomicod.  They  shew 
the  ill  fuccefle  of  treafon,  the  fall  of  hafty  climbers,  tbe  wretcbed  erd 
•f  ufurftrs,  tbt  miferit  of  civil  di/J'ention,  and  how  juft  God  is  ever- 
more in  punifliing  murder.  And  to  prove  every  one  of  thefe  allega- 
tions, could  I  propound  the  circumftances  of  tbis  flay  and  tbat9  if  I 
meant  to  handle  this  theame  otherwife  than  obiter. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  words,  <•  tbt  miferit  of  civil  dijfentun" 
allude  to  tbc  very  plays  which  are  the  fubjedboi  the  prefent  difquinooe, 
'J'befrfl  part  of  the  Contention  of  tbt  two  bovftt,  Sec.  and  Tbt  trot 
Tragedieof  R'utarde  duke  of  Yorkt\  as,  by  •«  the  wretched  end  of 
Ufurpers",  and  the  juftice  of  God  in  "  funifhinw  murder"  old  plajrl 
on  the  fubjea  of  King  Richard  III.  and  that  of  JtVn/cf,  prior  to  thofc 
of  Shakfpeare,  were,  I  believe,  alluded  to. 
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He  certainly  did  not  confider  writing  on  fables  that 
had  already  been  formed  into  dramas,  as  any  derogation 
from  his  fame ;  if  indeed  fame  was  ever  an  object  of 
hit  thoughts.  We  know  that  plays  on  the  fubje&s  of 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice y  King  John,  King  Richard  II.  King 
Henry  IF.  King  Henry  r.  &**&  Richard  III.  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and,  I  ftrongly  fufpect,  on  thofe  of 
Hmmlet,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Julius  Cafar  *,  exifled 
before  he  commenced  a  dramatick  author ;  and  perhaps 
in  procefs  of  time  it  may  be  found,  that  many  of  the 
fables  of  his  other  plays  alfo  had  been  unfkil fully  treated, 
and  produced  upon  the  ftage,  by  preceding  writers. 

Such  are  the  only  lights  that  1  am  able  to  throw  on 
this  very  dark  fubjecl.  The  arguments  which  I  have 
Hated  Have  entirely  fatisfied  my  own  mind;  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
others,  I  mall  not  prefume  to  determine.  I  produce 
them,  however,  with  the  more  confidence,  as  they  have 
the  approbation  of  one  who  has  given  fuch  decifive  proofs 
of  his  tafte  and  knowledge,  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
Sbakfpe  are's  learning,  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  thoughts 
on  the  prefent  quefhon  alfo,  will  have  that  weight  with 
the  publick  to  which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled. 
It  if  almoft  unneceiTary  to  add,  that  I  mean  my  friend 
Dr.  Farmer ;  who  many  years  ago  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  thefe  plays  were  not  written  originally  by 
fihakfpeare.     M  a  lo  n  e  . 

*  See  An  Attempt  to  of  certain  the  order  of Sbekjpterft  Plejh  Vol.  I. 
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Pcrfons   Reprefented. 

King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  1 

K.  Edward  V.  >  Sons  /#  the  king. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  J 

George,  duke  of  Clarence,  « 

Richard,  duke  of  Glofter,  after-  1  Brothers  to  the  king. 

wards  King  Richard  111.      ** 
A  young  Jon  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII. 
Cardinal  Bourchier,  Archbijbop  of  Canterbury. 
Archbijhof  of  York.     Bijhop  of  Ely, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  fin. 
Earl  Rivers,  brother  to  K.  Edward's  Queen  : 
Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  fins* 
Earl  of  Oxford. 
L§rd  Haiti  ngs. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Lovel. 

Sir  Thomas  Vaughan.     Sir  Richard  RatclifF. 
Sir  William  Catefby.     Sir  James  Tyrrel. 
Sir  James  Blount.     Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Chriftopher  Urfwick,  a  Prief.     Another  Prieft. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Sheriff  of  Wilrihire. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  ofK.  Edward  IV. 
Margaret,  widow  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
Dutchefs  of  York,  mother  to  K.  Edward  IV.  Clarence* 

and  Glofter. 
Lady  Anne,  widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  fin  to 

K.  Henry  VI.  ;    afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of 

Glofter. 
A  young  daughter  of  Clarence. 

Lords  y  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen,  a  Pur/uivaut, 
Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Meffengers,  Ghejfi, 
Soldiers,  &c. 

SCENE.    England. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
KING     RICHARD     III1. 


A  C  T    I,     S  C  E  N  E    I. 

London.     A  Street, 

Enter  Glostkr. 

Glo.  Now  ii  the  winter  of  our  difcontent  * 
Made  glorious  fummer  by  this  fun  of  York  *  ; 

And 
*  This  tragedy,  though  it  is  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  this 
prince,  comprizes,  at  mo(t,  but  the  lad  eight  years  of  his  time  j  for  ic 
opens' with  George  duke  of  (Clarence  being  clapped  up  in  the  Tower, 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477;  and  clofes  with 
the  death  of  Ricrurd  at  Bofworth  field,  which  battle  was  fought  on  ths 
2ld  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1485.     Thioiald. 

It  appears  that  feveral  dramas  on  the  prefent  fubjedr.  had  been  writ* 

ten  before  Shakfpeare  attempted  jt.     See  the  notes  at  the  conclafioa 

of  this  play,  which  was  Aril  enter'd  at  Stationers*  Hall  by  Andrew 

Wife,  0&.20,  %%$7,  under  tjie  title  of  The  Tragedie  ef  King  Richard 

the  Third,  tu'ub  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence*    Before  this,  vix» 

Aug.  15th,  1 586,  was  entered,  A  Tragical  report  of  King  Richard  tbt 

Third*  a  Ballad.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  remark  that  the  words,  fong9 

ballad,  Book,  enter  lade  and  flay,  were  often  fynonymoufly  ufed.  Stiit. 

This  play  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year  in  which  itwaa 

Jlrft  printed,— 1597.     The  Legend  of  King  Richard  JII.  by  Francis 

Seaf ass,  was  printed  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Mtrronr  for  Magi* 

Jhatesf  1559,  and  in  that  of  1575$  and  1587,  but  Shakfpeare  does 

net  appear  to  be  indebted  to  it.     In  a  fubfeouent  edition  of  that  book 

printed  in  16 10,  the  old  legend  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one  infer  ted, 

by  Richard  Nichols,  who  has  very  freely  copied  the  play  before  us*    la 

1597,  when  this  tragedy  was  publi&fd,  Nichols,  as  Mr.  Warton  hat 

obicrved,  was  but  thirteen  years  old*  Hift.  of  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  267- 

The  real  length  of  time  in  this  piece  is  fourteen  years  j  (not  eighf 

Tears,  as  Mr.  Theobald  fuppofed  j)  for  the  fecond  fcene  commences 

with  the  funeral  of  King  Henry  VI.  who  was  murdered  on  the  21ft 

ef  May,  1471.     The  imprifonment  of  Clarence,  which  is  represented 

previously  in  the  firft  fcene,  did  not  in  fact  take  place  till  1477-8. 

Malowi. 
*  —  the  winter  of  our  dif content — ]  So,  in  an  old  play  entitled  Wilj 
fegmirdt 

•<  Prefaging  fome  good  future  hap  (hall  fall, 
«  After  thefc  bUJTring  blafts  of discontent" 
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And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowr'd  upon  our  houfe. 

In  the  deep  bofom  of  the  ocean  bury'd. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ; 

Our  bruifed  arms-hung  up  for  monuments  ;  -  - 

Our  ftern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures. 

Grim-vifag'd  war  hath  fmooth'd  his  wrinkled  front} 

And  now, — in  Head  of  mounting  barbed  fteeds4, 

To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries,— 

He  capers  *  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber,  v 

To  the  lafcivious  pleating  of  a  lute. 

But  I,— that  am  not  fhap'd  for  fportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glafs  ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  ftamp'd,  and  want  love's  majefry* 

To  ftrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Wily  beguiVd  had  appeared  before  J  596,  being  mentioned  by  Nafteia 
a  pampnlet  entitled  Have  taitb  you  fa  Saffron  Waldtuy  which  was 
published  in  that  year.     Ma  lone. 

3  _  tbh  fun  9/ York  j]  Alluding  to  the  cognisance  of  EawardIV, 
which  was  a  fun,  in  memory  of  the  three  funs9  which  arefaid  to  ban 
appeared  at  the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the  LancaftriaAl  at  Mar* 
timer's  Croft,    Stieveni. 

See  p.  268,  n.  1.     Maloni.  • 

*  Our  ftern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures, 
Grim-vifag'd  war  hath  Jmootb'd  hit  wrinkled  front  | 
Andnwt—infttad  of  mounting  barbed  freed  1,  &c]  Shakfpeare  tea* 
to  have  had  the  following  parTage  from  Lily's  Alexander  and  Gawpajph 
1584,  before  him,  when  he  wrote  thefe  lines :  «« Is  the  warlike  (mad 
of  drum  and  trump  tu*n*d  to  the  foft  norfe  of  lyre  and  Imiel  The 
'  neighing  of  barbed  fleeds,  whole  loudnefs  filled  the  air  with  tanw, 
and  whole  breaths  dimned  the  fun -with  fmoak,  converted  to  detfeatt 
tunes,  and  amorous  glances  ?*'  Arc.     Ried. 

The  Meafures  were  in  our  uthour's  time  a  fpeciei  of  dance.  Set 
Vol.  II.  p.  406,  n.  4.  A  barbed  fteed  is  a  horfe  covered  with  a 
caparitbn  or  trappings.  Bathed  and  barded  are  (as  Mr.  Steevent  hat 
fuggefted)  fynonymousj  or  rather,  barbed  h  a  corruption  of  horded. 
See  ••  A  Bathed  horfe,"  and  "  Bardei"  in  Minfheu's  Dict.  1617, 
the  latter  of  which  he  defines  "  b-.rfe-  trappings  .*"    Malohi. 

5  He  capers — ]  War  capers.  This  it  poetical,  though  a  littleiurftl 
if  it  be  York  that  capers,  the  antecedent  is  at  fych  a  distance,  that  it 
ia  almoft  forgotten,    Jo nn  son • 

4  Cheated 
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Cheated  of  feature  by  difTembling  nature  % 
DeformM,  unnrtHh'd,  fent  before  mv  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  £o  lamely  and  nnfafhionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them  ;— 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time  $ 
Unlefs  to  fpy  my  ftiadow  in  the  fun, 
And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity  7 : 
And  therefore,— fince  I  cannot  prove  a  lover*, 
To  entertain  thefe  fair  well-fpoken  days,— 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

6  Cheated  of  feature  by  difTembling  nature  A  By  diflembfing  is  not 
meant  by  fur  meal  nature,  that  pretends  one  thing  and  does  another  r 
but  nature  that  nuts  together  things  of  a  dittunilar  kind,  as  a  brave  foul 
and  a  deformed  bodv.     Waiburtom. 

Dijfembllng  is  here  put  very  licentiouily  for  fraudful,  deceitful. 

John  ion* 
I  once  thought  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  was  the  true  one* 
PWanu/athn  neceflarily  includes  fraud,  and  this  might  have  been  fuf- 
fictent  to  induce  Shakfpeare  to  ufe  the  two  words  as  fynonymoua* 
though  fraud  certainly  may  exift  without  diflimulation.  But  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  the  old  AT.  John,  1591,  which  our  authour  ffluft  have 
carefully  read,  were  perhaps  in  his  thoughts,  and  (cem  rather  IA 
favour  of  Dr.  Warburton*s  interpretations 

«<  Can  nature  fo  dijfemble  in  her  frame, 
"  To  make  the  one  fo  like  as  like  may  be, 
"  And  in  the  other  print  no  character 
M  To  challenge  any  mark  of  true  defcent  ? 
Feature  is  ufed  here,  as  in  other  pieces  of  the  fame  age,  for  beaut] 
In  general.    See  Vol.  VII.  p.  484,  n.  6.     Maloni, 

7  And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity ;]  Defcant  is  a  term  in  mufkk, 
dignifying  in  general  that  kind  of  harmony  wherein  one  part  is  broken 
and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrafe  on  the  other.  The  propriety  and 
elegance  of  the  above  figure,  without  fuch  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
dejeant,  could  not  be  di kerned.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

That  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  is  certain.  But  I 
}>elieve  the  word  is  here  ufed  in  its  fecondary  and  colloquial  fenfe, 
without  any  reference  to  mufick.     Maloni. 

*  And  therefore,— 'Jince  I  cannot  prove  a  lover,]  Shakfpeare  very  dili- 
gently inculcates,  that  the  wickedneia  of  Richard  proceeded  from  hie 
deformity,  from  the  envy  that  role  at  the  comparifon  of  his  own  per- 
son with  others,  and  which  incited  him  to  difturb  the  pleafures  that 
he  could  not  partake.    John  son. 

G  4  An* 
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And  hate  the  idle  pleafares9  of  theie  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  lndo&ions  dangerous ', 
By  drunken  prophefies,  libels,  and  dreams* 
To  fet  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  againjt  the  other : 
And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  juft*. 
As  I  am  fnbtle,  f&lfe,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  mould  Clarence  dofely  be  mew'd  up  f 
About  a  prophefy,  which  fays —that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  (hall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  foul !  here  Clarence  comes. 
Enter  Clarencb,  j**n&</,  m^Biakimivkt. 

Brother,  good  day :  What  means  this  armed  guard4 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Oar.  His  majefty, 
Tendering  my  perfon's  fafety,  hath  appointed 
This  condud  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower, 

Gh.  Upon  what  caufe  ? 

C/ar.  Becaufe  my  name  is — George, 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours  j 
He  mould,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers  :— 
O,  belike,  his  majefty  hath  fome  intent, 
That  you  mall  be  new-chriften'd  in  the  Tower, 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for,  I  protcfi, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  But,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophefies,  and  dreams  5; 

And 

9  And  hate  the  "idle  pleafwes—]  Perhaps  we  might  read  : 
And  bate  the  idle  pleafures — .     John  son • 

i  —induffions  ddngfous,}  Preparations  for  mifchief.  The  mix- 
tion is  preparatory  to  the  aftion  of  the  play.    Johnson. 

Matftun  has  put  this  line,  with  little  variation,  into  the  mouth  of 
Fame  : 

"  Plots  ha'  you  laid  ?  \ndu8ioni  dangerous?*'     Stkktkks. 

s  —  Edward  be  as  true  and  juft,  J  The  meaning  is,  if  Edward  keept 
his  word.     JohnscN. 

3  He  hearkens  after  prophefies,  and  dreams  \\  From  Holfn&edi 
"  Some  have  reported  that  the  caufe  of  this  nobleman's  death  rofeofa 
foolifli  prophefir,  which  was,  that  after  king  Edward  would  raign  one 
whofe  firft  letter  of  his  name  mould  be  a  G  j  wherewith  the  king  and 
the  quecne  wexe  fore  troubled,  and  begin  to  concern  s  grievous  grudge 
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And  from  the  crofs-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  fays — a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G. 
His  iffue  disinherited  fhould  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  1  am  he : 
Thefe,  as  I  learn,  and  fuch  like  toys  as  thefe4, 
Have  mov'd  his  highnefs  to  commit  me  now. 

G/o.  Why,  this  it  is;  when  men  are  rul'd  by  women  :— * 
'Tis  not  the  king,  that  fends  you  to  the  Tower; 
My  lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  fhe, 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harfh  extremity. 
Was  it  not  (he,  and  that  good  man  of  worfhip, 
Anthony  Woodeville*  her  brother  there $, 
That  made  him  fend  lord  Haftings  to  the  Tower; 
From  whence  this  prefent  day  he  is  deliver'd? 
We  are  not  fafe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  fafe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  fecure, 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  miftrefs  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  fuppliant 
Lord  Haftings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Gh.  Humbly  complaining6  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what,— I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
*To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 
The  jealous  o'er-worn  widow,  and  herfelf*, 

againft  this  duke,  and  could  not  be  in  quiet  till  they  had  brought  hint 
to  his  end/*     Philip  de  Comines,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  fayt  that 
the  Englith  at  that  time  were  never  unfumifhed  with  forae  prophecy 
or  other,  by  which  they  accounted  for  every  event.     Malon*. 
4  —  rovi— J  Fanciet,  freaks  of  imagination,    Johnion. 
$o,  in  Hamlet,  Alt  I.  fc.  iv  : 

'«  The  very  place  puts  toyt  of  defperation 
«'  Without  more  motive  into  every  brain—."     Ried. 
5  —mber  brother  there,]    There  is  in  this  place,  according  to  0«r 
aothour's  ufual  practice,  a  ditfylltble,     M alonk. 

6  Humbly  complaining,  &c]  I  think  thefe  two  lines  might  be  better 
given  to  Clarence.     Johnson. 

7  The  jealoM  o%er-worn  widow  t  and  htrfelf^\  That  if,  the  queen 
and  Shore,    Job  a  son. 

Since 
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Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewotttca, 
Are  mighty  goffips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  befeech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  Wt  | 
His  majcfty  bach  ftraitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  fliall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  ibever,  with  hit  brother. 

Glo.  Even  fo?  an  pleafe  voar  wormip,  Brakenbtry* 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  fay  : 
We  fpeak  no  treafon,  man  ;— We  fay,  the  king 
Is  wife,  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  ftruck  in  years  *  ;  fair,  and  not  jealous  >— 
We  fay,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  paffing  pleating  tongue} 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle-folks : 
How  fay  you,  fir  i  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myfelf  have  nought  to  do. 

Gh.  Naught  to  do  with  miftrefs  Shore  ?  I  tell  thee, 
fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  beft  to  do  it  fecretly,  alone. 

Brak .  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Her  hufband,  knave >— Woold'ft  thou  betray  me  r 

Brak.  I  befeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and,  withal, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke, 

C/^r.We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will  obey. 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abje&s p,  and  mart  obey. 

Brother, 


r  •  WtU  ftruck  in  years ;]  This  odd  cxpre/fton  in  o«r  language  was 
preceded  by  one  at  uncouth  though  or"  a  fimilar  kin  J. 
''  "  Wtti  /hot  in  years  be  ftewfdf*  &c.  Spenfer's  Faery  ^mtew9  B.  V. 
c.  vi:  The  meaning  of  neither  is  very  obvious  j  but  m  Mr.  Wartos 
has  obferved  in  his  Efiay  on  the  Faery  §*«»,  by  an  imperceptible  wo- 
grelTion  from  one  kindred  fenfe  to  another,  words  at  length  obtain  a 
meaning  entirely  foreign  to  their  original  etymology.     Stsxviks. 

**  —  tkc  queen* s  abjefls—]  That  is,  not  the  queen**  y*£/7/7j,  whom 
fhf  might  protect,  but  her  abjttfs,  whom  (he  drives  away.  John  so*. 

So,  in  IvcCaJe  is  aimed.     Hctu  t    Art  Dalit,  and  M^U,  IOC4J 
••  This  duply  objetl  or.  rather  abjeB  of  nature.1*     Hknoekson. 

J  cannot  approve  of  Dr.  Johnfon*s  explanation.     Tbt  fnerns  afy8t 
'ibcjks  the  moft  fervric  of  her  fubjeftt,  who  muA  of  cootie  obey  ail  her 

coaunaod*) 
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Brother,  farewel :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 

And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 

Were  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow— filler *#— 

I  will  perform  it,  to  enfranchife  you. 

Mean  time,  this  deep  difgrace  in  brotherhood. 

Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  1  know,  ir  pleafeth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprifonment  (hall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  elfe  lie  for  you  2 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  mull  perforce 3 ;   farewel. 

[Ex mat  Clarence^  B r  ajc e n b u  r y,  and  Guard* 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  (halt  ne'er  return* 
Simple,  plain  Clarence ! — 1  do  love  thee  (o9 
That  I  will  fhortly  fend  thy  foul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  prefent  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hailings  f 

Enter  Hastings. 

Haft.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 
Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain ! 

commands,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  whom  fhc  had  driven 
away  from  her.  In  the  preceding  page  Gloccfter  had  faid  of  Shore's 
wife— - 

"  ■  I  think,  it  it  our  way, 

"  If  wt  wUl  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
44  To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery.'* 
In  Ben  Jonfon'i  Evtry  Man  out  of  bit  Humour,  Puntarvolo  fays  to 
Shift,  "  I'll  make  thee  ftoop,  thou  akj<&"     Mason. 

*  Wire  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow— fifter,]  This  is  a  very  co- 
reit  and  fubtle  manner  of  infinuating  treafon.  The  natural  expremon 
would  hare  been,  were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  wife,  fifier.  I  will 
folicit  for  you,  though  it  (hould  be  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  degrada* 
turn  and  constraint,  as  to  own  the  low-born  wife  of  King  Edward  for  a 
GSbtu  But  by  flipping,  as  it  were  cafually,  widow,  into  the  place  of 
wifey  he  tempts  Clarence  with  an  oblique  propofal  to  kill  the  king. 

Johnson* 
King  Edward*  ssvidow  is,  I  believe,  only  an  cxpreflion  of  contempt, 
meaning  the  widow  Grey,  whom' Edward  had  chofen  for  his  queen* 
Clofter  has  already  called  her,  the  jealous  overworn  widow*  St  is  v. 
*  *  I  mnfi perforce  \\  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  «•  Patience  perforce  it 
*  medicine  for  a  mad  dog."    Stiivins. 

Well 
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Well  are  you  wekome  to  this  open  air. 

How  hath  jour  lordfhip  brook'd  impri&mment  ? 

Haft.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  i 
But  I  (hall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  tbem  thanks* 
That  were  the  caufe  of  my  imprisonment. 

G/o.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  fo  (hall  Clarence  too; 
For  they*  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him,  as  yon. 

Hajf.  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  mould  be  aew'd'. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

G/o.  What  news  abroad  i 

Haft*  No  news  fo  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home;—? 
The  king  is  fie  Id  y,  weak,  and  melancholy* 
And  his  phyficians  fear  him  mightily. 

G/o.  Now,  by  faint  Paul 4,  this  news  is  bad  indeed* 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
And  over-much  confum'd  his  royal  perfon  ; 
*Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  f 

Haft.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[£*// Hastimos, 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  mud  not  die, 
Till  George  bepack'd  with  poft-horfe  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  fteel'd  with  weighty  arguments  ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  mv  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  buftle  in  ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngeft  daughter: 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  hufband,  and  her  lather  ? 

1  —Jbculd  ht  mewM,]  A  mew  was  the  place  of  confinement  what 
f  hawk  was  kept  till  he  had  moulted.     So,  in  AtBumaxar  : 
•'  Stand  forth,  transform'd  Antonio,  fully  mrw'd 
u  from  brown  fear  feathers  of  dull  yeomanry, 
•'  To  the  glorious  bloom  of  gentry." "  Stikveni. 
#  AW,  hy  faint  fan/,—]  The  folio  rcadi— Now,  bj  fmUtt  John. 

Stxxtbns. 
The 
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The  readieft  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 

Is — to  become  her  hufband,  and  her  father : 

The  which  will  I ;  not  all  fo  much  for  love, 

As  for  another  fecret  clofe  intent, 

By  marrying  her,  which  I  mud  reach  unto. 

But  yet  I  run  before  my  horfe  to  market : 

Clarence  (till  breathes  1    Edward  dill  lives,  and  reigns  1 

When  they  are  gone,  then  mud  I  count  my  gains,  [mat. 

SCENE    II. 

The  fame*     Another  Street. 

Enter  the  corfe  of  King  Henry  ibe  Sixth  %  home  in  an  efem 
coffin,  Gentlemen  hearing  halberds,  to  gnard  it;  and 
Lady  Anne  as  mourner* 

Anne*  Set  down,  fet  down  your  honourable  load,— • 
If  honour  may  be  ftirouded  in  a  hearfe, — 
Whilil  I  a  while  obfequioufly  lament $ 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaflcr.— 
Poor  key-cold  6  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale.  afties  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ! 
Thou  bloodlefs  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  1  invocate  thy  ghoft, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  ilaughter'd  fon, 
Stabb'd  by  the  felf-famc  hand  that  made  thefe  wounds  I 
Lo,  in  thefe  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helplefs  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 
O,  curfed  be  the  hand,  that  made  thefe  holes ! 

5  —  obfequioufly  lament"]  Ohfequiout)  in  this  inftanca,  means/**** 
rest*     So,  in  Hamlet,  A  cl  I.  l'c.ii: 

"  "To  do  obfequious  forroiv"     Steivins. 
•  —  key-cold — ]  A  key,  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  it  compofed,  was  anciently  emp!o)ei  to  flop  any  flight  bleed* 
ing.     The  epithet  is  common  to  many  old  writers*     So,  in  the  Comm~ 
erjGirl,  byT.B.  1647: 

««  The  key -col J  figure  of  a  man."     Stssvens. 
Again,  in  our  authour's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece*  bleeding  ftream 
••«  He  falls— ."    Maion*. 

Curfed 
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Carfed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it  I    • 

Caxfed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hcactl 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 

That  makes  as  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 

Than  I  can  wifh  to  adders,  fpiders,  toads, 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light* 

Whofe  ugly  and  unnatural  a/pea    . 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view  ; 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappinefs*  I 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miferable  by  the  death  of  him, 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee  !— 

Come,  now,  towards  Chertfey  with  your  holy  load, 

Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  ; 

And,  frill  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 

Reft  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corfe. 

[The  Bearers  take  up  the  corf/e,  and  eutvtsct. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corfe,  and  fet  it  down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  flop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  fet  down  the  corfe ;   or,  by  faint  Paul, 
1*11  make  a  corfe  of  him  that  diibbeys 7. 

i .  Gent.  My  lord,  ftand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pais. 

Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog  !    Hand  thou  when  I  commaad: 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breaft, 
Or,  by  faint  Paul,  I'll  ftrike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  fpurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldnefs.' 

[The  bearers  fet  down  the  cejfa 

Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  \ 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal, 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil.— 

•  _  to  bit  unhappinefs  /]    To  his  mifchierous  difpofition.     See 
Vol.  II.  p.  187,  n.  8,  and  p.  234,  n.  2.     M alone. 
7  /'//  make  a  cerfi  of  bim  that  dif obeys.]  So,  m  Hamlets 
'•  M m*Kt  s ghoft  of  bim  that  hts me"    Jo«*t9Ji.  ' ' 

A  vaunt, 
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*i  vaunt,  thou  dreadful  minifter  of  hell ! 
rhou  hadft  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 
His  foul  thou  canft  not  have  ;  therefore,  be  gone, 

Glo.  Sweet  faint,  for  charity,  be  not  fo  curtl. 

Ann.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  fake, 'hence,  and  trouble 
us  not; 
For  thou  haft  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  curling  cries,  and  deep  exclaims* 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  a :—  ' 

O,  gentlemen,  fee,  fee!  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afrefh*  !— 
Bluih,  bluih,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 

*  -•  pattern  §f  thy  kntcberkt  t]  Pattern  is  injlanct,  or  tnampk. 

Jon  v  son. 
Holinihed  fays :  ««  The  dead  corps  on  the  Afcenfion  even  was  con- 
vened with  billes  and  glaives  pom pou flic  (if  you  will  call  that  a  funerall 
pompe)  from  the  Tower  to  the  church  of  faint  Paulc,  and  there  laid 
on  a  beire  or  corTen  bare- faced  $  the  fane  in  the  prefence  of  the  be- 
holders did  bleed  ;  where  it  refted  the  fpace  of  one  whole  date.  Frtaa 
thenfe  he  was  carried  to  the  Black-friers,  and  blod  there  like- 
wife)**  &c.    Steivins. 

•  —  fee,  dead  Henry's  wound* 

Open  their  congeal* d  mouths,  and  hUtd  afrejb  f— ]  It  is  a  tradition 
very  generally  received,  that  the  murdered  body  bleeds  on  the  touch  of 
the  murderer.     This  was  fo  much  believed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that 
fee  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reafon.    Johnson* 
So,  in  Arden  of  Fcvtrjbam,  1 592 : 

"  The  more  I  found  his  name,  the  more  he  bleeds  1 
"  This  blood  condemns  me,  and  in  gufiiing  forth 
«'  Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  alks  me  why  I  did  it." 
Again,  in  the  Widow's  Teart,  by  Chapman,  1612; 

"  The  captain  will  a  Hay  an  old  conclufion  often  approved  {  that  at 
the  murderer*i  fight  the  blood  revives  again  and  boils  afreih  >  and 
every  wound  has  a  condemning  voice  to  cry  out  guilty  agaiaft  the  atar- 
tkrer." 

Mr.  Toilet  obfervei  that  this  opinion  feems  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Swedes,  or  Northern  nations  from  whom  we  defcend ;  for 
they  praclifed  this  method  of  trial  in  dubious  cafes,  as  appears  from 
Pitt's  Atlas,  in  Sweden,  p. 20.     Stcivzks. 

See  alfo  Demonolopie,  quarto,  1603,  p.  79,  and  Goulart's  Admira^ 
bU  and  MemorabU  Riftorith  tranllaied  by  Crimefton*  quarto*  1607, 
p.  422.    Ri»d. 
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For  'tis  thy  pretence  that  exhales  ckb  Mood 

From  cold  2nd  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwdb  ; 

Thy  deed,  inhuman,  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  moft  annatmral.— 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'ft,  revenge  his  death  ! 

O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'ft,  revenge  his  death ! 

Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  irike  the  murderer  dead, 

Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick  ; 

As  thou  doft  fwallow  op  this  good  king's  blood. 

Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered ! 

GU.  Lady,  yon  know  no  rales  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blerangs  for  curies. 

Anne.  Villain,  thoo  know'ft  no  law  of  God  nor  man ; 
No  bcaft  fo  fierce,  bat  knows  ibme  touch  of  pity. 

GU.  fiat  i  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beat.-    ' 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  troth ! 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  fo  angry.— 
Vouchfafe,  divine  perfecHon  of  a  woman, 
Of  thefe  fuppofed  evils,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumftance,  but  ro  acquit  myfelf. 

Amu.  Vouchfafe,  diffus'd  infection  of  a  man  *, 
For  thefe  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumftance,  to  curie  thy  curfed  felf. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leifure  to  excufe  mvfelf. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canft  nuke 
No  excufe  current,  but  to  hang  thyfelf. 

Glo.  By  fuch  defpair,  I  mould  accufe  myfelf. 

1  Vouch fafe>  difTus'd  infetlkn  ef  a  man,]  I  believe,  diffufd  in  this 
place  fig  nines  \rrtguUr%  uncouth  j  fuch  is  its  meaning  in  other  paflagei 
of  Shakfpeare.    Johnson. 

Diffufd  infiBion  of  *  man  may  mean,  thou  that  art  at  dangerous  as 
a  ptllilence,  that  infects  the  air  by  its  di/t'ufion.     Diffu%%d  may9  how* 
«ver,  mean  irrtgitUr,     So,  in  tbt  Merry  W\vti  of  rVindJor  t 
'«  —  rufli  at  once 
•«  With  fome  diffufid  fopg." 

Again,  in  Green's  Fartivell  to  Fol/ie,  1617 :  u  I  have  fcen  an  Englift 
gentleman  fo  defmfed  in  his  futes }  his  doublet  being  for  the  weare  of 
Cailile,  hii  fcojc for  Venice,**  *c.    Stkivkm. 
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Anne.  And,  by  defpairing,  (halt  thou  Hand  excus  d  ; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyfelf, 
That  didft  unworthy  fiauehter  upon  others* 

GIo.  Say,  that  I  flew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead*  ; 
But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilifh  flave,  by  thee. 

GIo.  I  did  not  kill  your  hufband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

GIo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  (lain  by  Edward's  hand* 

Anne.  In  thy  foul's  throat  thou  ly'ft ;  queen  Margaret 
faw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  fmoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didft  bend  againft  her  bread, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  afide  the  point. 

GIo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  fland'rous  tongue, 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltlefs  moulders** 

Anne.  Thou  waft  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
Which  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries : 
Didft  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

GIo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Doft  grant  me,  hedge-hog  ?  then,  God  grant 
me  too, 
Thou  may'ft  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

GIo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  him  *. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  fhalt  never  come. 

GIo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  fend  him  thither  | 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place,  than  earth* 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place,  but  hell. 

GIo.  Yes,  one  place  elfe,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it* 

•  fPby  then,  they  art  not  deai\\  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  : 
The*  f*y>  tbey  are  not  Jinn.     Maloni. 

*  That  iaia  their  frm/t—]  The  crime  of  my  brothers.     He  has  juft 
charged  the  murder  of  lady  Anne's  hufband  upon  Edward.     Johnson. 

3   09  be  was  gentle,  miUi%  ami  virtuous. 

GIo.  The  fitter  for  tie  king  of  heaven,  &c]  So,  in  Perieles  Prince 
tf  Tyet  1609 : 

"  I'll  do't:  but  yet  (he  is  a  goodly  creature. 
««  Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  fliould  have  her."  Stiiv. 

Vol.  VI.  H  h  Anne. 
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Annt.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  reft  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  litfc ! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  He  with  you. 

Anne.  I  h^pe  fo. 

Glo.  I  kno^  fo. — But,  gentle  lady  Anae,— 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  oar  wits, 
And  fall  fomewhat  into  a  (lower  method*  ;-*- 
Is  not  the  caufer  of  the  timclefs  deaths 
Cf  thefe  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  ae  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  wail  the  caafe,  and  moil  accors'd  efed  '. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  effed ; 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  Jleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  fweet  bofom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
Thefe  nails  mould  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  Thefe  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck, 
You  mould  not  blemifh  it,  if  I  flood  by  : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  fun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'er-ihade  thy  day,  and  death  thy 
life! 

Glo.  Curie  not  thyfelf,  fair  creature ;  them  art  both* 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 

*  —  *  flower  */fW;— ]  As  ouick  was  tifed  forfirightfy,  top** 

*as  put  forferhus.     In  the  next  fcene  lord  Grey  delircs  the  queen  w 

cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words.  Stzitki"» 

5  Tbou  waft  the  caufe,  and  moft  accursed  effeel,']  Effe8>  for  eitca- 

tioner.     He  aflcs,  was  not  the  caufer  as  ill  as  die  executioner  T  She  as- 

fwers,  Thou  waft  both.     Warbvrton. 

So,  in  the  Torkjbire  Tragedy,  1608  : 

41  —  thou  art  the  caufe,  j 

"  EffeB,  quality,  property;  thou,  thou."  j 

Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  «  I"ha?e  read  the  caufe  of  his  efiSt 
in  Galen."     Stesvens. 

Our  authour,  1  think,  in  another  place  ufes  effeff,  far  efficief  caafe* 

Ma  lone. 

Gk. 
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Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  moll  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne*  It  is  a  quarrel  juft  and  realbnable, 
To  be  reyeng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  hufband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  rhy  hufband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  hufband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  lire*,  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  felf-fame  name,  but  one.  of  better  natare. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here :  [She /pit  t  at  bim*]  Why  dolt  thou  fpit  at  me ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poifon,  fof  thy  fake  1 

Clo.  Never  came  poifon  from  fo  fweet  a  place, 

Anne.  Never  hung  poifon  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  fight !  thou  doft  infeft  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  fweet  lady,  have  infedfced  mine. 

Anne. 'Would  they  were  bafxlifks,  to  ftrike  thee  dead5! 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death  7. 
Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait  tears, 
Sham'd  their  afpe&s  with  (lore  of  childim  drops: 

•  'Would  they  toere  bafjhjkx,  &c]  So,  in  the  Winter's  Ttle  $ 

"  Make  me  not  fighted  like  the  bafilifkj 

"  1  have  look'd  on  thoufands,  who  have  fped  the  better 

"  iy  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  lb." 
See  alfo  K.  Henry  VL  P.  II.  p.  181,  n.  •.     Maloni. 
7   —  they  kill  me  toitb  a  living  death.]   In  imitation  of  thil  pa/Tage, 
Mid,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  thouCind  more,  Pope  writes  : 

"  ■  ■      a  living  death  /  hear, 

«  Says  Dapfxrwit,  and  Junk  hefide  bis  ebdir"     JoHNSOIt. 
So,  inWatfon*s  Sonnets,    printed  about  1580: 

<«  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugred  griefe, 

**  A  living  death,  an  ever  dying  life." 
We  have  again  the  fame  exprefiion  in  Venui  and  Adonin 

«'  For  1  have  heard  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  death, 

"  That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath.** 

Maloke. 
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Thcfe  eyes,  which  never  flied  remorfeful  tcarg,«— 
Not,  when  my  father9  York  and  Edward  wept, 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  fhock  his  fword  at  him i 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  fad  itory  of  my  father's  death ; 
And  twenty  times  made  paufe,  to  fob,  and  weep, 
That  all  the  ftanders-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedafh'd  with  rain  :  in  that  fad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  fcorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  thefe  forrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  fu'd  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  fweet foothing  word* ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  fues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  fpeak. 

[Sbe  looks  /earn \  fully  at  him, 
Teach  not  thy  lip  fuch  fcorn  ;  for  it  was  made 
For  killing,  lady,  not  for  fuch  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  1  here  I  lend  thee  this  lharp-pointed  fword ; 
Which  if  thou  pleafe  to  hide  in  this  true  breail. 
And  let  the  foul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lav  it  naked  to  the  deadly  ftroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[Ht  lays  bis  breaft  of  en ;  Jbe  offers  at  it  <witb  his  fwoti* 
Nay,  do  not  paufe  ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry  ;  — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  *  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  diipatch ;  'twas  I  that  flabb'd  young  Edward;— 
f  She  again  offers  at  bis  bresjf. 

*  Tbtfe  eyes,  which  never,  &c.]  The  twelve  following  beaotind 
lines  added  after  the  fir  ft  editions.     Pors. 

Thry  were  added  with  many  more.     Johnsqk. 

9  Not,  when  my  father— >]  The  old  copies  read— -No9  when,  *c. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  1  am  not  fure  that  it  is  ne- 
cetf'ary.     Ma  lone* 

•  —  fiveet  foothing  toon/;]  Thus  the  quarto,  1598.  The  ftii# 
has— (weetfmoe thing  word.     Maloni. 

1  But  %t%uas  thy  beauty— ]  Shakfpeare  countenances  the  obfenrttkw, 
that  no  woman  can  ever  be  offended  with  the  mention  of  her  beauty. 

Johnson. 

Bat 
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But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  fet  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the /word* 
Take  up  the  fword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne,  Arife,  diflembler ;  though  I  wi(h  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myfelf,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 
Speak  it  again,  and.  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love  ; 
To  both  their  deaths  (halt  thou  be  acceflary. 

Anne.  I  would,  J  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  *Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  falfe. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  fword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made.  ' 

Anne.  That  (hall  you  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  (hall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  AU  men,  I  hope,  live  fo. 

Glo.  Vonchfafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take  is  not  to  give.        [She putt  on  the  ring* 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  line  encompafleth  thy  finger, 
Even  fo  thy  bread  enclofeth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine* 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  fervant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  doft  confirm  his  happmefs  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  pleafe  you  leave  thefe  fad  defigns 
To  him  that  hath  more  caufe  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  prcfently  repair  to  Crofby-place*: 

%  _  Cro/by -place ;]  A  houfe  near  BHhopfgate-ftreet,  belonging  to 
tkeduke  of  Giod-.r.     Johnson. 

Cnjby-piace  is  now  C't^jr-fquare  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  $  part  of  the 
houfe  is  yet  remaining,  and  is  a  meeting  place  for  a  prdb) fjcrijn  con* 
gregation.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Hhi  Where 
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Wier* — after  I  nave  fekmaly  infierrM 
At  ChenfeT  monaff'ry  this  noble  king, 
An<2  *re:  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears,--* 
I  will  with  ail  expedient  doty3  fee  job: 
For  divers  unknot  reaJbns,  i  btfrnacn  yon, 
Grant  me  this  boo 3. 

i/(«   With  ail  my  heart ;  and  mock  it  joys  WC  too* 
To  fee  you  are  become  lb  penitent.— 
Treffel,  and  Berkley,  fo  along  with  me* 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewel. 

Anne.  'Tis  more  than  yoo  deferre  ; 
But,  fince  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  laid  farewel  already4. 

{Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  amd fti»  Gentlemen* 

Glo.  Take  up  the  corie,  firs. 

2.  Gent.  Towards  Cherttey,  noble  lord  ? 

GIc  No,  to  Whiie-Fryars  ;  there  attend  my  coming. 
[Exeunt  the  rtft ,  <witb  tbi  mju 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  r 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo? 
I'll  have  her, — bur  1  will  not  keep  her  long* 
What!  I,  that  kill'd  her  huibaud",  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremeft  hate ; 
With  curfes  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witnefs  of  her  hatred  by ; 
With  God.  her  confidence,  and  thefe  bars  againft  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  hack  my  fuit  withal, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  diflemhling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  h,er,-«-al]  the  worl4  tt>  nothing  ! 
Ha! 
Hath  fhe  fbrgot  already  that  brave  prince, 

3  —  tvitb  all  expedient  duty-*]   Set  Vol.  V.  p.  15,  a*  4. 

Maloki. 

4  Imagine^  J  have  [aid  farejp*l  already."]  Cibher,  who  altered  Khg 
Xickardllh  fbr  the  ftage,  was  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  tht  ridicu- 
lou/ucfi  and  improbability  of  tbJLs  fcenc,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  Treflel  fay  : 

Wbtnfttwe  chronicles  Jball  [peak  0/ this, 

Tbey  will  be  thought  rename,  n$t  h\fierj%    Stiiteks. 

Edward, 
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Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  fome  three  months  fince* 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewklbury  *  ? 

A  fweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 

Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature $, 

Young,  valiant,  wife,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal6,— 

The  fpacious  world  cannot  again  afford: 

And  will  (he  yet  abafe  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  fweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 

0ti  me,  whofe  all  not  equals  Bdward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mifhapen  thus? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier7, 

I  do  mtftake  my  perfon  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  fhe  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myfelf  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man*. 

Til  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glafs  ; 

And  entertain  a  fcore  or  two  of  tailors, 

To  ftudy  fafhions  to  adorn  my  body  : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myfelf, 

J  will  maintain  it  with  fome  little  coft. 

•  —+ivbom  It  feme  three  months  Jtnee, 

Stabbed  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewljbwry  f\  Here  we  have  tha 
exact  time  of  fhisfcenc  ascertained,  namely  Auguft  1471*  King  Ed- 
ward however  is  ill  the  fecond  aft  introduced  dying.  That  king  died 
in  April  1483;  fo  there  is  an  interval  between-  this  and  the  next  aft 
of  almoft  twelve  years.  Clarence,  wha  is  reprefented  in  the  preceding 
fcene  as  committed  to  the  Tower  before  the  barial  of  King  Henry  VI* 
was  ia  fad  not  confined  nor  put  to  death  till  feven  years  afterwards. 
March,  1477-8.     Maloni. 

5  F ram' J  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,]  i.  e.  when  nature  was  hi  a 
prodigal  or  lav ifti  mood.     Waeboitok. 

6  —and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,—]  Richard  means  to  reprefent 
fidward  as  full  of  all  the  noble  freftrtiet  of  a  king.  No  doubt,  right 
royal,  may,  however,  be  ironically  fpoken,  alluding  to  the  incon- 
tinence of  Margaret,  his  mother.     Stixvenb. 

7  —  a  beggarly  denier,]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  French 
Ions,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  requeft  of  a  beggar*  So,  ia 
£i*  Cunning  Northern  Beggar,  b.  I.  an  ancient  ballad  : 

"  For  dill  will  I  cry,  good  your  worfhip,  good  fir, 
"  Beftow  one  poor  denier,  fir.**     Stexvens. 

*  —  a  marvellous  proper  man.]  Marvellout  is  here  ufed  adverbially* 
Prefer  in  old  language  was  hamd/ome.    Sea  Vol*  UL  p.  *4»  *•  7* 

Maloni. 

H  h  4  $ut, 
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Bat,  firft v  1*11  tarn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave  j 

Ail  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.— 

Shine  oat,  fair  fan,  till  I  nave  bought  a  glafs, 

That  I  may  fee  my  (hadow  as  I  pais.  [Exit. 

SCENE     III. 

The  /ami.     A  R«>m  in  the  PmUue. 

Enter  £>*rFt  K  l  I  z  a  b  e  t  h  ,  Lvd Ri  v  e  as,  ami  Lord G  &  I  r. 

R:<v.  Have  patience,  madam  ;   there's  no  doubt,  his 
majeny 
Will  foon  recover  his  accaftom'd  health* 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worfe: 
Therefore,  for  God's  fake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

i£.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord. 

£>.  Eliz.  The  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  blefs'd  you  with  a  goodly  ion, 
To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  truft  of  Richard  Glofter, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Ri<v.  Is  it  concluded,  he  (hall  be  protector  ? 

$>.  Eliz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet  * : 
But  lb  it  moft  be,  if  the  king  mifcarry. 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Stanley. 
Grey.  Here  come  thelordsof  Buckingham  and  Stanley*. 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace ! 
Stan.  God  make  your  majefty  joyful  as  you  have  bees  1 

9  It  h  determined,  ut  concluded  yet ;]  Determin V  fig nines  the  foil 
condufion  of  the  will :  comclmded,  what  cannot  be  altered  by  reafonqf 
fome  a&,  confequent  on  the  final  judgment.     Waiipiton. 

>  —  and  Stsnley.]  The  old  copies  all  have  Derby,  xnftead  of  SumIcj, 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  has  (hewn  the  need"- 
fity  of  the  change  by  observing  that  *«  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  Lori 
Steward  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  houfhold,  (the  peifoo  here  meaot) 
was  not  created  Earl  of  Derby  till  after  the  accefiion  of  Henry  tbe 
Seventh.  Accordingly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  a&s  of  this  play,  before 
the  battle  of  gofworth-field,  he  is  every  where  called  Lord  Stanley.** 

Maloki. 
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$>.£//».  The  cojntefs  Richmond*,   good  my  lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  fcarcely  fay — amen. 
yet,   Stanley,  notwithftanding  (he's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  aflur'd, 
[  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance, 

Stan.  I  do  befeech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  (landers  of  her  falie  accufers  ; 
Or,  if  (he  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  herweaknefs,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  ficknefs,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

4^  Eli*.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of  Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  vifitine  his  majefty. 

£>.E/iz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords? 

Buck.  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  grace  fpeaks  cheerfully. 

4J.  Eli*.  God  grant  him  health  !    Did  you  confer  with 
him? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam  :  he  defires  to  make  atonement 
Between  tne  duke  of  Glofter  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 
And  fent  to  warn  them  *  to  his  royal  prefence. 

^>.  Eliz.*  Would  all  were  well ! — But  that  will  never  be;— 
I  fear,  our  happinefs  is  at  the  height. 

£a/fr  Giostep,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 
Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it:— » 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king, 
That  I,  forfooth,  am  (tern,  and  love  them  not  ? 
JBy  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 
That  nil  his  ears  with  fuch  difientious  rumours. 
Becaufe  I  cannot  flatter,  and  I  peak  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  r  rench  nods  and  apifh  courtefy, 

•  Tbe  ccuntefi  Richmond,—]  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Beaufort, 
£rft  duke  of*  Somerfet.  After  the  death  of  her  firft  hu(band,  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to  K.  Henry  VI.  by  whom  Ae 
had  only  one  Ton,  afterwards  K  Henry  VII.  (he  married  firft  Humphrey 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Secondly,  Thomas  lord  Stanley.    Ma  lone. 

*  — 'tt  warn  ttxw*—]  \.  e.  to  futnmon.     So,  in  Jul'mi  C*far  t 

"  They  mean  to  warn  ui  at  Philippi  acre/'    Stszyinc. 

I  muft 
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I  moll  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  fimplc  truth  mud  be  abnVd 
Byfilken,  fly,  infinuating  Jacks'? 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  prefence  fpeakt  your  grace? 

Gio.  To  thee,  that  hall  nor  honefty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  1  injur'd  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?— 
Or  thee  ?— or  thee  ?— or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace,— 
Whom  God  preferve  better  than  you  would  wifh  !— 
Cannot  be  quiet  fcarce  a  breathing  while, 
But  you  muft  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

<£.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloftcr,  you  miftake  the  matter: 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  difpofition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  Alitor  elfe ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 
That  in  your  outward  action  fhews  itfelf, 
Againft  my  children,  brothers,  and  myfelf, 
Makes  him  to  fend  ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  fo  remove  it4. 

GIo.  1  cannot  tell ; — The  world  is  grown  fo  bad. 
That  wrens  may  prey s  where  eagles  dare  not  perch: 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  perfon  made  a  Jack* 

<£.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother 
Gloftcr ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends  : 

3  —  \r.fwuat\ng  Tacks  ?J  See  Vol.  II.  p.  214,  n.  5.     Malixi* 

4  Of  pur  ill-will y  &c.J  This  line  h  reftored  from  the  firfr.  edittau 

Port* 
By  the  firft  edition  Mr.  Pope,  as  appears  from  his  Tahlt  tf  ZJttimh 
means  the  quarto  of  1598.     But  that  and  the  fubfequeat  quartos  lead 
—  and  to  lemove.   The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    The 
folio  has  only- 
Makes  him  to  fend,  that  he  may  learn  the  ground-—. 
Here  clearly  a  line  was  omitted  j  yet  had  there  been  no  quarto  copy, 
k  would  have  been  thought  hardy  to  fupply  the  omi/fion  :    but  of  all 
the  errors  of  the  prefs  o million  is  the  moft  frequent ;  and  it  is  a  great 
miftake  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  la  curt*  exift  only  in  the  imagination  of 
editors  and  commentators.     Malonk.  % 

5  —  may  f>rty-~ ]  The  quarto  1 598  and  the  folio  read— mske  prey* 
The  corre&ioL,  which  all  the  modern  editors  hare  adopted,  is  take* 
from  the  quarto,  1  6oju    Malox*, 

God 
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od  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need  of  you: 
ur  brother  is  imprifon'd  by  your  means, 
[yfelf  difgrae'd,  and  the  nobility 
eld  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 
re  daily  given,  to  enoble  thole 
hat  fcarce,  fome  two  days  fince,  were  worth  a  noble. 
j^J.  Eliz.  By  him,  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  htight 
rom  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
never  did  incenfe  his  majefty 
gainft  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
11  earned  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
[y  lord,  you  do  me  (hameful  injury, 
alfely  to  draw  me  in  thefe  vile  fufpects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  caufe 
f  my  lord  Mailings'  late  imprifonment. 
Ri*v.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers  ?— why,  who  knows  not  fo? 
le  may  do  more,  fir,  than  denying  that : 
he  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments  ; 
nd  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
nd  lay  thofe  honours  on  your  high  defer t. 
fhat  may  fhe  not?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  (he,— • 

Jtw.  What,  marry,  may  (he  ? 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  (he  ?  marry  with  a  king, 

bachelor,  a  handfome  (tripling  too : 
wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worfer  match. 

^J.  Eliz.  My  lord  of  Gloftcr,  I  have  too  long  borne 
our  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  feoffs : 
f  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majefty, 
1th  thofe  grofs  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
had  rather  be  a  country  fervant-maid, 
han  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition— 
o  be  fo  baited,  fcorn'd,  and  ftormed  at : 
mall  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind* 

9.  Mar.  And  leffen'd  be  that  fmall,  God,  I  befeecfc 

thee! 
by  honour,  ftate,  and  feat,  is  due  to  me. 
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G&.Whtt!  threat  yoa  me  with  tellmg  of  tbeldag? 
Tell  him,  and  (pare  not ;  look,  what  I  hare  laid  * 
I  will  avouch  in  prefence  of  the  king : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower. 
*Tis  time  to  fpeak,  my  pains6  are  quite  forgot. 

:£.  Mar.  Out,  devil 7  !  I  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kill'dd  my  hafband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  ion,  at  Tewkibury. 

GIg.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  hufband  king* 
I  was  a  pack-horfe  in  bis  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-oot  of  his  proud  adverfaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 
To  royalizc  *  his  blood,  I  fpilt  mine  own. 

3J.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or  thine. 

G!c.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hufband  Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ; — 
And,  Rivers,  fo  were  you : — Was  not  your  hufband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  faint  Albans  (lain  9  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  yoa  are  ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

j^.  Mar.  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  fo  (till  thou  art. 

5  Tell  him,  and  (pare  not  \  look,  wbatlbavcfaid—]  Thlsverfcl 
have  reftored  from  the  old  quartos.     Theobald. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  a  line  being  parted  orcr  by  the  trifl- 
fcriber,  or  the  competitor  at  the  prefs,  when  the  firft  folio  was  printed* 
for  the  fubfequent  line  is  not  CenCe  without  this.     Ma  lone. 

6  —  mf  pains— •]  My  labours;  my  toils.     Johnson. 

1  Out,  divtl!]  Mr.  Lambe  obferves  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient 
metrical  hiftory  of  the  Battle  of  Floddon  Field,  that  out  is  an  interjec- 
tion of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  moft  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
common  people  of  the  north.  It  occurs  again  in  Act  IV : 
«  —cut  on  ye,  owls!*'  Stkzvens. 
s  —royalize,]  i.  e.  to  make  royal.  So,  in  Claudius  Ti&erhuNtrh 
1 607 : 

"  Who  means  to-morrow  for  to  royalixe 
"  The  triumphs/*  Sec.    Steevens. 
•  —  Wo\  not y cur  bujband, 

In  Margaret* t  battle,  &c]  It  is  faid  in  King  Henry  Fl.  that  he 
died  in  quarrel  of 1  be  boufe  of  York.     Johnson. 

The  account  here  given  is  the  true  one.  See  this  inconfiftency  ac- 
counted for  in  p.  303,  and  in  the  Differ tntiom  at  the  cad  of  the  Third 
Part  pf  King  Htnry  VL  p.  415.    Malonx, 

Git, 
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Gh.  Poor  Clarence  did  forfake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forfwore  himfelf, — Which  Jefa  pardon ! — 

<£.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo .  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up : 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  fort  and  pitiful,  like  mine  ; 
I  am  too  childifli-fbohfh  for  this  world. 

<£.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  (hame,  and  leave  this  world, 
Thou  cacodzmon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Ri*u.  My  lord  of  Glofter,  in  thofe  bufy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  follow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king* ; 
So  mould  we  you,  if  you  Ihould  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  I  mould  be  ? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar : 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

:£.  Elix.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  fuppofe 
You  mould  enjoy,  were  you  this  countiy's  king  ; 
As  little  joy  you  may  fuppofe  in  me, 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

$>.Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  (he,  and  altogether  joylcls. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —  [advancing* 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates*,  that  fall  out 
In  fharing  that  which  you  have  pili'd  from  me3; 

1  —  our  lawful  king  ^1  So  the  quarto  1598,  and  the  fubfequenC 
quartos.     The  folios  hAS—fovereign  king. 

In  this  play  the  variations  between  the  01'iginal  copy  in  quarto,  an4 
{he  folio,  are  more  numerous  than,  1  believe,  in  any  other  of  our  au- 
thour's  pieces.  The  alterations,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  made,  not 
by  Shakfpeare^  but  by  the  players,  many  01*  them  being  very  injudicious. 
The  text  has  been  formed  out  of  the  two  copies,  the  folio,  and  the  early 
quarto  j  from  which  the  preceding  editors  have  in  every  fcene  felectei 
fuch  readings  as  appeared  to  them  fit  to  be  adopted.  To  enumerate 
every  variation  between  the  copies  would  encumber  the  page  with  lictl* 
ufe.      M  ALONE. 

*  Hear  me,  ytu  wrinkling  pirate**  &c]  This  fcene  of  Margaret's 
imprecations  is  fine  and  artful.  She  prepares  the  audience,  like  an- 
other CafTandra,  for  the  following  tragick  revolutions.  Warbuiton. 

I  —  vf  bid  you  bave  pili'd  from  me:]  To  pill  is  to  pillage.  So,  in 
the  Martyr  d  Soldier,   by  Shirley,   1638  : 

"  He  has  not  piil* d  the  rich,  nor  flay'd  the  poor.'*  Stiivfns. 

Which 
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Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  fubjeQi; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebel*?— 
Ah,  gentle  villain  S  do  not  tarn  away  ! 

GI:  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'it  thou  in  my  fight5? 

3J.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  haft  marr'd; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banifhed,  on  pain  of  death*  ? 

<£.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banifhmcnt, 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  hulband,  and  a  fon,  thou  ow'ft  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom;— all  of  you,  allegiance: 
This  forrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleafures  you  ufurp,  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curfe  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee,— 
When  thou  didft  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  fcorns  drew'ft  rivers  from  his  eyes  ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'ft  the  duke  a  clout, 
Steep'd  in  the  fauhlefs  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;— 
His  curfes,  then  from  bitternefs  of  foul 
Denounced  againft  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 

4  Ah,  gentle  villain,]  Gentle  \%  high  horn.  An  oppofition  U  meant 
between  that  and  villain,  which  means  at  once  a  wicked  and  a  iiw- 
horn  wretch.     So  before  : 

Since  ev'ry  Jack  is  made  a  gentleman, 
There*  t  many  a  gentle  per  Jon  made  a  Jack.     Job  r  toR* 
Gentle  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  in  its  common  acceptation,  bet  tl 
be  ufed  ironhally.     Mason. 

5  — what  ma k% ft  thou  in  my  fight f]  An  obfolete  expreffion  for— 
what  doft  thou  in  my  fight,     bo,  in  Othello  : 

"  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here?" 
Margaret  in  her  anfwer  takes  the  word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 

Malonk* 
*  Wert  thou  not  hanijhed,  on  pain  of  death  f]  Margaret  fled  ints 
France  after  the  battle  of  Hexham  in  1464,  and  Edward  foon  after* 
wards  ifl'ued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  any  of  his  fubjects  from  aiei«t 
her  to  return,  or  harbouring  her,  fhould  (he  attempt  to  revifit  England. 
She  remained  abroad  till  the  14th  of  April  1471,  when  (he  landed  at 
Weymouth.  After  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  in  May  1471,  fte  wis 
coined  in  the  Tower,  whrrc  the  continued  a  piifoner  till  1475,  wbeo 
(he  was  ranfomed  by  her  father  Reignkrr,  and  removed  to  France,  who* 
fhe  died  in  1482.    The  p refent  tcene  is  in  1477-8.    Malonx. 

4  And 
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\nd  God,   not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed  •• 

j£\  Eliz.  So  juft  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hmft.  O,  'twas  the  foulcfl  deed,  to  flay  that  babe, 
\nd  the  mo&  mercilefs,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Ri<v.  Tyrants  themfclves  wept  when  it  was  reported* 

Dor/.  No  man  but  prophefy'd  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,  then  prefent,  wept  to  fee  it*. 

j£.  Mar.  What !  were  you  fnarling  all,  before  I  came, 
leady  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
find  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me7  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curfe  prevail  fo  much  with  heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom's  lofs,  my  woeful  baniihment, 
^ould  all  but  anfwer  for  that  peevilh  brat  ? 
Can  curfe s  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven?— 
rVhy,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curies  !— 
Though  not  by  war,  by  forfeit  die  your  king  *, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  ! 
Edward,  thyfon,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward  my  fon,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
rhyfelf  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen, 
Dot-live  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  felf ! 
Long  may'ft  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  lofs; 
And  (ec  another,  as  I  fee  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  ftall'd  in  mine ! 

•  —  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed.]  To  plague  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
ind  bis  contemporaries  in  the  fenfe  of  to  punijb.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  470, 
a.  %•     Malonb. 

6  Northumberland,  then  pre/eat,  wept  to  fee  ir.]  Alluding  to  a  line 
O  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III. 

"  What  weeping  ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  ?"  Steitiks. 

7  And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  f]  Perhaps  wc  ought 
rather  to  point  thus : 

And  turn  you,  all)  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
o  (hew  that  all  is  not  to  be  joined  in  conftrudtion  with  hatred.     That 
►He  poet  did  not  intend  that  it  fhould  be  connected  with  hatred,  fcemt 
;o  be  indicated  by  the  foregoing  line : 

What  1  were  you  fnarling  all,  ice. 
riw  quarto  reads,  perhaps  better : 

And  turn  you  now  your  hatred,  all  on  me?     Malokk. 
S  —  Ay  jurfcit  die  your  king  !]  Alluding  to  his  luxurious  life.  Johns. 

Long 
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Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief, 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen!— 
Rivers, — and  Dorfet, — you  were  ftanders  by,— » 
And  fo  waft  thou,  lord  Hailings,— when  my  fon 
Was  ftabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  ;  God,  I  pray  him, 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 
But  by  fome  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

GIo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither *d  hig. 

*>.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?   flay,  dog,  for  thou  Jhalt 
hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  ftore, 
Exceeding  thofc  that  I  can  wifh  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  fins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace! 
The  worm  of  confeience  ftill  be- gnaw  thy  foal ! 
Thy  friends  fufpefl  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'ft, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearefl  friends  I 
No  fleep  clofe  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unlefs  it  be  while  fome  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvilh-mark'd  9,  abortive,  rooting  hog  ■ ! 

The* 

9  .—  f/t/»/&-mark*d,— ]  The  common  people  in  Scotland  (as  I  lent 
from  Kelly'*  Proverbs)  have  ftill  an  averfion  to  thofe  who  havt  aay 
natural  deleft  or  redundancy,  as  thinking  them  marked  out  lor  mtf- 
chief.     Ste  evens. 

i  —rooting  beg  !]  She  calls  him  bog,  as  an  appellation  more  cot* 
temptuous  than  boar,  as  he  is  clfewherc  termed  from  his  enfigns  armo- 
rial.    Johnson. 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magiflratet  is  the  following  Complaint  of  CoWtf 
bourne,  wbo  was  cruelly  executed  for  making  a  rime* 
*<  For  wbee  J  meant  the  king  by  name  of  bog, 
u  I  only  alluded  to  bis  badge  tbe  t,re  : 
"  7*5  Level's  name  I  added  morei—our  dog ; 
"  Becaufe  moft  dogs  bave  borne  that  name  of  yort* 
•'  Tbefe  metaphors  I  us%d  tvitb  otber  more, 
"  As  cat  and  rat,  tbe  baif  names  nf  tbe  reft, 
c<  "To  bide  tbefenfe  (bat  tbry  fo  wrongly  weft*" 
That  Lwel  was  once  the  common  name  of  a  dog,  may  be  likewife 
known  from  a  paflage  in  Tbe  Iliflorie  cf  Jacob  and  E'au,  an  interlude 
1568: 

«  Thea 
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1  that  waft  feal'd  in  thy  nativity 
(lave  of  nature*,  and  the  Ton  of  hell ! 

dander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
1  loathed  iflue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
t  rag  of  honour 3 !  thou  detefted— 
0.  Margaret. 

Mar.  Richard ! 
>.Har 

«*  Then  come  on  tt  once,  tike  my  qui?er  and  my  bowe ; 

"  Fette  Ivotll  my  bound*,  and  my  home  to  bio  we. M 
lime  for  which  Collingoourne  fuftered,  was  : 

«*  A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Lovcl  the  dog, 

"  Rule  all  England  under  a  hog.**    St  si  vins. 
:  perfont  levelled  at  by  this  rhime  were  the  king,  Catelby,  Rat- 
ted Lovel,  at  appears  in  the  Complaint  of  Collingbourn  t 

"  Cateibye  was  one  whom  I  called  a  cat, 

"  A  craftie  lawyer  catching  all  he  could ; 

««  The  fecond  Ratdifte,  whom  I  named  a  rat, 

•«  A  Cruel  beaft  to  gnaw  on  whom  he  (houla  s 

««  Lord  Lovel  baxkt  and  byt  whom  Richard  would, 

*  Whom  I  therefore  did  rightly  terme  our  dog, 

"  Wherewith  to  ryme  I  cald  the  king  a  hog.**    Maloni. 
'bt  flaw  of  nature,]  The  exprefiion  is  ftrong  and  noble,  and  al- 
0  the  ancient  cuftom  of  mailers  branding  their  profligate  flaves  % 
ichit  is  insinuated  that  his  mifliapen  perfon  was  the  mark  that 

had  fet  upon  him  to  ftigmatiae  his  ill  conditions.     Shakfpeare 
m*  the  fame  thought  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

u  Hi  it  deformedy  crooked,  &c. 

•*  Stlgmatical  in  making*— ** 
t  the  fpeaker  rifes  in  her  refentment,  file  expreflei  this  contempt 
thought  much  more  openly,  and  condemn!  him  to  a  frill  worfc 
if  flavery : 

"  Sin,  death,  and  bell,  have  fet  their  marks  on  him.** 

Waebuitok. 
t  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note  is  confirm'd  by  a  line  in  our  authour'a 
ifLucreee,  from  which  it  appears  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
te  •(  marking  (laves : 

«  Worfe  than  a  Jlavi/b  wife,  or  birth-hour's  blot.**  Maloni. 
'bam  rag  of  honour  !  &c]  This  word  of  contempt  is  ufed  again  ia 

/ 

«'  Jf  thou  wilt  curfe,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 

«  Muft  be  the  fubjecV 
lin,  in  this  play :  v 

"  Thefe  oyer- weening  rags  of  France."    Stsitshi* 
»l,  VI.  I  i  QMar. 
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Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 
Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think, 
That  thou  had'ft  call'd  me  all  thefe  bitter  names. 

^\  Mar.  Why,  fo  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply.* 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe. 

Glo.  'Tis  done  by  me ;  and  ends  in— Margaret. 

<£.  Eliz.  Thus  have  yon  breath'd  your  curfe  agaiaf 

yourfelf. 
<jK  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  floorilh  qf  ay  bh 
tune4 1 
Why  ftrew'ft  thou  fagar  on  that  bottled  fpider  ', 
Whofe  deadly  web  enfnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whet'ft  a  knife  to  kill  thyfelf. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  fhalt  wilh  for  me 
To  help  thee  curfe  this  pois'nous  bunch -back'd  toad. 
Haft.  Falfc-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantick  code; 
Left,  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

i£.  Mar.  Foul  fhame  upon  you !  you  have  all  sort 

mine. 
Riv.  Were  you  well  ferv'd,  you  would  be  taught  yonr 

duty. 
$£.  Mar.  To  ferve  me  well,  you  all  fhonld  do  me  datjr 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  fubje&s : 
O,  ferve  me  well,  and  teach  yourfelves  that  duty. 
Dor.  Difpute  not  with  her,  (he  is  lunatick. 
j^_.  Mar.  Peace,  mailer  marquis,  you  are  malapert  V 
Your  fire-new  ftamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current   . 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 
What  'twere  to  loie  it,  and  be  mifcrable  ! 

4  — fiour'tjb  of  my  fortune!]  This  exprcffion  il  likewife  »W  If 
Maffinger  in  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence  t 

«<  —  I  allow  thefe 

"  As  fiour'ijbingi  of  fortune"  Steevens. 

5  _  bottled  fpider ,]  A  fpider  is  called  bottled,  becaufe,  like  otker 
infects,  he  has  a  middle  (lender  and  a  belly  protuberant.  Ridtfrf'1 
form  and  venom  make  her  liken  him  to  a  fpider..    John  son. 

0  Your  fire- new  ft  amp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current :]  Thomas  Grey 
Was  created  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  A.  D.  1476.     Percy. 

The  prefect  Iccne,  as  has  been  already  obfenred,    is  in  1477-& 

4  Tbcy 
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They  that  (land  high,  have  many  blafts  to  ftiake  them  ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dafh  themfelves  to  pieces. 

GIo.  Good  counfel,  marry ; — learn  it,  learn  it,  mar- 
quis. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more :  But  I  was  born  fo  high, 
>ar  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
\nd  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  fcorns  the  fun. 

4£*  Mar.  And  turns  the  fun  to  made ; — alas  I  alas  !— 
ftTitnefs  my  fon 7,  now  in  the  (hade  of  death ; 
VhoCc  bright  out-fhining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
lath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up. 
Tour  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aierv's  nell8  :— 
)  God,  that  fee'ft  it,  do  not  fufTer  it ; 
\s  it  was  won  with  blood,  loft  be  it  fo  ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  fh  a  me,  if  not  for  charity. 

^£.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  fhame  to  me ; 
Jncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
\nd  fhamefully  by  you  my  Hopes  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  fhame,— 
rVnd  in  my  fhame  (till  live  my  forrow's  rage  ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

£>.  Mar.  O  princelv  Buckingham,  I  kifs  thy  hand, 
[n  fign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  houfe  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  fpotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compafs  of  my  curfe. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ;  for  curfe s  never  pafs 
The  lips  of  thofe  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

4*.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  afcend  the  iky, 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-flceping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 

7  Witutfi  my  fon,—]  Thus  the  quarto  of  1598,  and  the  folio.     The 
modern  editors,  after  the  quarto  of  16 1 2,  read— -fin.     Ma  lone. 

»   Tour  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery'*  nefi  j— ]  An  aiery  is  a  hawk's  or 
la  eagle's  neft.     So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fa/icy,  1608  : 

"  It  is  a  fubtle  bird  that  breeds  among  the  aiery  of  hawks/* 

Steivkns. 

I  i  3  Hi* 
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His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 

Sin,  death,  and  hell9,  have  fet  their  marks  on  him; 

And  all  their  minifters  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  (he  fay,  my  lord  of  Buckingham? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  refpeft,  my  gracious  lord. 

<£;Mtfr. What,  doft  thou  fcom  me  for  my  gentle  coonfel? 
And  footh  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day, 
When  he  (hall  fplit  thy  very  heart  with  forrow  ; 
And  fay,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetefs.—- 
Live  each  of  you  the  fubje&s  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's ' !  f  Exit. 

Haft.  My  hair  doth  (land  on  end  to  hear  her  curies. 

Ri<v.  And  fo  doth  mine ;  I  mofe,  why  (he's  at  liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother; 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

SK  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong* 
I  was  too  hot  to  dotfome  body  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now* 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repay'd  ^ 
He  is  frank 'd  tip  to  fatting  for  his  pains* ;— 

God 

9  Sin,  death,  and  bill,— ]  Poflibly  Milton  took  from  hence  thehiat 
of  his  famous  allegory.    Blackstonx. 
1  Live  each  of  you  the  fubjetls  to  bit  bate, 

And  be  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God*t  !]  It  Is  evident  from  tire 
conduit  of  Shakfpeare,  that  the  houfe  of  Tudor  retained  ail  their  Laa* 
caftrian  prejudices,  even  in  the  retgn  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Jn  hit  plat 
of  Richard  the  Third,  he  feems  to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  hoaie  of 
York  from  the  curfes  which  queen  Margaret  had  vented  against  thea; 
and  he  could  not  give  that  weight4 to  her  curfes,  without  fuppefiag  » 
right  in  her  to  utter  them.     Walfolx. 

*  He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  fir  bit  pains  ;]  Afrdnk  is  an  old  lag- 
lift  word  for  a  bog-fly.     *Tis  poflible  he  ufes  this  metaphor  to  Ga- 
rance,  in  allu/ion  to  the  creft  of  the  family  of  York,  which  was  a  tW* 
Whereto  relate  thofe  famous  old  ntrfts  on  Richard  III : 
The  cat,  tbi  rat,  and  Lovtl  tbt  dog. 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 
He  ufts  the  fame  metaphor  in  the  laft  fcene  pf  A€t  IV.    Port. 

AfMnk 
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rod  pardon  them  that  are  the  caufe  thereof! 

Ri*v.  A  virtuous  and  a  chriftian-like  conclufion, 
*o  pray  for  them  that  have  done  fcathe  to  us  3. 

G/o.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd  ;— 
or  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myfelf*  [AJtJe. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Catef.  Madam,  his  majefty  doth  call  for  you,— 
ad  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

5J.  Etiz.  Catelby,  I  come : — Lords,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Ri*v.  Madam,  we  will  attend  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Glofter. 

G/o.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  firft  begin  to  brawl. 
lie  fecret  mifchiefs  that  I  fet  abroach, 
lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others, 
larence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darknefs,— » 
do  beweep  to  many  fimple  gulls ; 
Tamely,  to  Stanley,  Haftings,  Buckingham ; 
nd  tell  them — 'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
'hat  ftir  the  king  againft  the  duke  my  brother* 
fow  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
'o  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
■t  then  I  figh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  fcripture, 
ell  them —  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
nd  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
fith  old  odd  ends,  flol'n  forth  of  holy  writ; 
nd  feem  a  faint,  when  mod  I  play  the  devil* 

A  frank  was  not  a  common  bog-ftye,  but  the  pen  in  which  thofe 
igt  were  confined  of  whom  brawn  was  to  be  made.  Stiitiws. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  ufed  in  King  Henry  IV.  a 
tnk  would  feem  to  mea/i  a  pen  in  which  any  hog  is  fatted.  "  Does 
e  old  boar  feed  in  the  old /rank  f "  So  alfo,  as  Mr.  Bowie  obferres  to 
c,  in  Holinfhed's  Defcription  of  Britain^  B.  III.  p»  1096.  "  The 
jbandmen  and  farmers  never  fraunU  them  above  three  or  four 
roths,  in  which  time  he  is  dyeted  with  otes  and  peafon,  and  lodged 
t  the  bare  planches  of  an  uneafie  coate." 

"  He  feeds  1  ke  a  boar  in  a  frank,'*  as  the  fame  gentleman  obferres* 
one  of  Ray's  proverbial  fentences.     Maloni. 
3  —  done  fcathe  to  us.]  Scat  be  is  harm,  mifchief.     So,  in  §olfmsjt 
tdPerfida,  1599: 

"  Millions  of  men  oppreft  with  ruin  and  festb"  St  11  van  •• 

J  i  3  s***r 
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Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  foft,  here  come  my  executioners.— 
How  now,  my  hardy,  ftout,  refolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  difpatch  this  thing  *  ? 

i .  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the  war- 
rant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  about  me: 

[gives  the  <w*rr*Mt. 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crolby -place. 
But,  firs,  be  fudden  in  the  execution,  j 

Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  fpoken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pitv,  if  you  mark  him. 

i.  Afan/.Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  ftand  to  prate* 
Talkers  are  no  good  dooers ;  be  aflur'd, 
We  go  to  ufe  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

GIo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-ftones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop 
tears  ♦ : 
I  like  you,  lads ;— about  your  bufinefs  ftraight; 
Go,  go,  difpatch. 

i .  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  [Exa4* 

SCENE    IV. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Tower* 

Eater  Clarence,  WBrakenbuiy. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to-day? 
CJar.  O,  I  have  pafs'd  a  miferable  night, 

•  —  to  difpatcb  this  thing  ?]  Seagars  in  h's  Legend  ef  R'ubari  Jw 
Third,  fpeaking  of  the  murder  of  Glofter's  nephews,  makes  him  &}> 

*«  What  though  he  refufed,  yet  be  Cure  you  may, 
««  That  other  were  as  ready  to  take  in  hand  tbat  tbimg" 
The  coincidence  was,  I  believe,  merely  accidental.     Maloki. 

*  Tour  eyes  drop  mllUftcnts,  wbe*  fools"  eyes  drop  tears  t]  Jtih  1 
brlieve,  is  a  proverbial  expreffion.  It  is  uied  again  in  the  traget'jtf 
Co-far  and  P empty,  1607: 

«  Mens  eyes  muft  mill  font  i  drop,  when  fools  fted  teais." 

Stiitiki. 
So 
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>0  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  fights 5, 
rhat,  as  I  am  a  chriftian  faithful  man6, 
would  not  fpend  another  fuch  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  ; 
>o  full  of  difmai  terror  was  the  time. 

Br  ok.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray  you, 
tell  me. 

Clar.  Mcthought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
\nd  was  embark'd  to  crofs  to  Burgundy  • ; 
\nd,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Glofter : 
rVho  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
LJpon  the  hatches  ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
r\nd  cited  up  a  thoufand  heavy  times, 
Daring  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter 
That  had  befaH'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Mcthought,  that  Glofter  ftumbled ;  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  flay  him,  over-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  1  me  thought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1 
What  dreadful  noife  of  water  in  mine  ears  1 
What  fights  of  ugly  death  7  within  mine  eyes  1 
Me  thought,  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thoufand  men,  that  fifties  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

.   S  S*  full  of  fearful  dreams,  •/*&  fights,]  That  the  folio*    Tht 
quarto,  1 59S ; 

So  full  of  ugly  fights,  of  ghaftly  dreamt.     Malonx. 
+ —faithful  man,]  Not  an  infidel.     John  son. 
•  —  to  Burgundy  ;J  Clarence  was  denxuus  to  affift  his  fitter  Mar* 
.garet  again  ft  the  French  king,  who  invaded  her  jointure-lands  after 
the  death  of  her  hulband,  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed 
at  the  fiege  of  Nancy ,  in  January  1476-7.  Ifabel  the  wife  of  Clarence 
being  then  dead,  (taken  oft'  by  poifon,  adminiftered  by  the  duke  of 
Glofter,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,)  he  wished  lo  have  married  Mary 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  j  but  the  match  was  op* 
pofcd  by  Edward,  who  hoped  to  have  obtained  her  for  his  brother-in-law, 
l«ord  Rivers;  and  this circumftance  has  been  fuggeited  as  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  breach  between  Edward  and  Clarence.    Mary  of  Burgundy 
however  chofe  a  hufband  for  herfelf,  having  married  in  Auguft  1477 
Maximilian,  Ton  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.     Malonx. 

7  What  fights  of  ugly  death—']  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  has— 
Wut  ugly  fight*  of  death*    Mai.  on*. 
19  I  i  4  Inestimable 
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Incflimable  ftones,  unvalued  jewels9, 

All  fcatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  (kails ;  and,  in  thoie  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 

(As  'twere  in  fcorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  (limy  bottom  *  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  fcatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  fach  Ieifure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  thefe  fecrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought,  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  ftrive 
To  yield  the  ghoft :  but  ftill  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  foul ' ,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  feek  the  empty,  vaft,  and  wand'ring  air*; 
But  (mother* d  it  within  my  panting  bulk*, 
Which  almoft  burft  to  belch  it  in  the  fea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  fore  agony  I 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen -d  after  life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul ! 
I  pafs'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman4  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  ftranger  foul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
Who  cry'd  aloud,-  What  fcourge  for  terjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford falft  Clarence  f 

8  In<ft\m*bU  Jfones,  unvalued  j<tv«A,]  Unvalnd  is  here  mfed  fcf 
invaluable.     So,  in  Lovelace's  Poftbumout  Potwu,  16591 

"  —  the  wpotlevfd  robe  (he  wore, 

"  Made  infinite  lay  lover*  to  adore.**    Maloni. 

9  Tbat  woo'd  tbejl'my  bottom — ]  By  feexning  to  gaze  upon  it  J  or, 
at  we  now  fay,  to' ogle  it.    Johnson. 

1  Kept  i«  *»/•*/,  J  Thus  the  quarto.  The  (o\\o  St  opt  in.  Maloki* 
*  TtfttA  tbi  empty,  <vajf,  and  wand'ring  a'tr\]  Perhaps  we  ftooU 
point  thut : 

To  feek  the  empty  vaft,  and  wand'ring  air. 
that  is,  to  feek  the  immenfe  vacuity.  Vob  is  ufed  by  our  authooras  I 
fubftantive  in  other  places.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  na,  n.  4. 

Seek  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1598;  thefoHo  has  jSW.^f  aioki. 
1  — ivitbi*  my  panting  bulk,]  Bulk  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpearc  ant 
bit  contemporaries  for  body.     So  again,  in  Hamlet : 
"  ■  it  did  feem  to  (hatter  all  hit  balk, 

4<  And  end  his  being.1'     Maloni. 
*  —  grim  firrjMM— ]  The  folio  readf—/f»r  ferryman*  Stiit. 

And 
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And  fo  he  vanifrVd :  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  fhadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  fhriek'd  out  aloud,— 
Clarence  is  come,—fal/e,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence*  t-~ 
That  JlabPd  me  in  the  field  by  Te<wkjbury  ;— 
Seine  on  him,  furies,  take  >im  to  your  torments  /— 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  (  f  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me  6,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noife, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  feafon  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  1  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impreflion  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  yon  y 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  co  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  thefe  things,— 
That  now  give  evidence  againft  my  foul,— 
For  Edward's  fake;  and,  fee,  how  he  requites  me!— 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thee  7, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  mifdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

O,  fpare  my  guiltlefs  wife  •,  and  my  poor  children  !— 

1  j>ray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  ftay  by  me  * ; 

5  —  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,]  Fleeting  is  the  fame  at  changing 
fits.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  ■  now  the  fleeting  moon 

**  No  planet  is  of  mine." 
Clarence  broke  his  oath  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joined  thsi 
•rsny  of  his  brother  king  Edward  IV.     Sti£T*ns. 
Seep.  371.     Maloke. 

•  —  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environ  d  me,  tec.  1  Milton  feems  to  have  thought  on  this  paf- 
Jjge  where  he  is  defcribing  the  midnight  fuffe rings  of  Our  Saviour,  in 
the  4th  book  of  Paradife  Regain  d : 

"  — ■  nor  yet  ftay'd  the  terror  there, 
"  Infernal  ghofts,  and  hellifh  furies,  round 
•«  EnvironM  thee,  fome  howl'd,  fomc  yelPd,  fome  fhriek'd-— ". 

Stxivxks. 
7  0  God!  if  my  deep  prayers,  Sec]  This  and  the  three  following 
lioea  are  found  in  the  folio,  but  not  in  the  quarto.     Malohi.  ■ 

•  —  my  guiltlejt  wife  ]  The  wife  of  Clarence  died  before  he  was 
npprehended  and  confined  in  the  Tower.    See  p.  487,  n.  *.  Maioni. 

•  Jfr*J  thee,  gentle  keeper,  &c]  So  the  quarto,  1 598.  The  folio  reads  j 

Keeper,  I  prr'thee,  fit  by  me  a  while.    Malohi, 

My 
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My  foul  is  heavy,  and  I  fun  would  deep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  lord ;    God  give  your  grace  gMt* 
reft !—         [Clarence  repofes  bhmftlfam  m  chur. 
Sorrow  breaks  feafons,  and  repofrng  hours  •, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  bat  their  tides  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil *  ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlefc  cares  * : 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  die  outward  fame* 

Enter  the  t<wo  Murderers. 

1 .  Murd.  Ho !  who's  here  ? 

Brak.  What  would* ft  thou,  fellow  ?   and  how  can't 

thou  hither  ? 
i .  Murd.  I  would  fpeak  with  Clarence,  and  I  cane 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,  fo  brief? 

2.  Murd.  O,  fir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief,  than  tedious:— 
Shew  him  our  commiffion,  talk  no  more. 

[A  paper  is  delivered  to  Brackenbury,  ivbo  reads  it* 

9  Sorrow  IrtaVi  feafons,  &c.]  In  the  common  editions,  the  keeper 
is  made  to  hold  the  dialogue  with  Clarence  till  this  line.  And  kers 
Braken  bury  enters,  pronouncing  thefe  words;  which  ftem  to  net 
reflection  naturally  refulting  from  the  foregoing  contestation,  tti 
therefore  continued  to  be  fpoken  by  the  fame  perfon,  as  it  is  accord- 
ingly in  the  firft  edition.     Popz. 

The  keeper  introduced  in  the  quarto  1 598,  was,  in  fad,  Brackenbary, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore 
that  the  text,  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  quarto,  is  right. 

Malohi* 
1  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  gloria, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil }]  The  firft  line  may  be 
•nderftood  in  this  fenfe,  The  glories  of  princes  are  nothing  more  that 
*n*pty  titlts:  but  it  would  more  imprefs  the  purpofe  of  the  fpeaksTf 
and  correfpond  better  with  the  following  lines,  if  it  were  read; 
Princes  have  hut  their  titles  for  their  troubles.    Johnson. 
a  —for  unfelt  imagination s. 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  reliefs  cares  >]  They  often  fafierresJ 
tnifeircs  for  imaginary  and  unreal  gratifications*    John  so*. 

trst. 
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Br  ah.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands :— 
I  will  not  reafon  what  is  meant  Hereby, 
Becaufc  I  will  be  guiltlefs  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys  ;— there  fits  the  duke  afleep* : 
I'll  to  the  king ;  and  fignify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  refign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1 .  Murd.  You  may,  fir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wifdom  :  Fare 
you  well.  [Exit  Brakenbury. 

z.  Murd.  What,  (hall  we  (lab  him  as  he  deeps? 

1.  Murd.  No;  he'll  fay,  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
lie  wakes. 

2.  Murd.  When  he  wakes  !  why,  fool,  he  fhall  never 
wake  until  the  great  judgment  day. 

1 .  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  fay,  we  flabb'd  him  deep* 
ing. 

2.  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorfe  in  me. 

i.  Murd.  What  ?  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2.  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it;  bnt 
to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no  warrant 
can  defend  me. 

1.  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  had'ft  been  refolute. 

2.  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  .Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  G loiter,  and  tell  him  fo. 

a*  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  (lay  a  little :  I  hope,  this 
holy  humour  of  mine  ♦  will  change  ;  it  wa«  wont  to  hold 
jne  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

J .  Murd.  How  doll  thou  feel  thyfelf  now  ? 

3  Htre  an  the  keys,  &c]  So  the  quarto,  I  $98.     The  folio  reads  l 

There  lies  the  duke  afleep,  and  there  the  keys.    Maloni.  ^ 

4  —  this  holy  tumour  of  mine—  ]  Thus  the  early  quarto.  The  folio 
has— this  paffionate  humour  of  mine,  for  which  the  modern  editors 
have  fubftituted  companionate)  unneceflarily.  Pajfionate,  though  not  fo 
good  an  epithet  as  that  which  is  furniflied  by  the  quarto,  it  fufficiently 
intelligible.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  487,  n.  •. 

The  fecond  murderer's  next  fpeech  proves  that  holy  was  the  authour't 
word.  The  player  editors  probably  changed  it,  as  they  did  many  others, 
on  account  of  the  Statute,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  A  little  lower,  they,  from, 
the  fame  appreheniion,  omitted  the  word,  ' faith*    Maloni. 

2.  Murd. 
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2.  Murd.  'Faith,  fome  certain  dregs  of  confidence  ire 

yet  within  me. 

i .  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's  done. 
2.  Murd.  Come,  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 
i .  Murd.  Where's  thy  confcience  now  ? 
%.  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Glofter's  purfe. 

1 .  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  porfe  to  give  ns  our 
reward,  thy  confcience  flies  out. 

a.  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter  j  let  it  go;  there's  few,  or 
none,  will  entertain  it. 

i.  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  f 

2.  Murd.VU  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  cannot  fteal, 
but  it  accufeth  him ;  a  man  cannot  fwear,  but  it  checks 
him  ;  a  rain  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  both 
dete&s  him :  'Tis  a  blufhing  (hame-faced  fpirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bofom ;  it  fills  one  full  of  obftades : 
it  made  me  once  re  ft  ore  a  purfe  of  gold,  that  by  chance 
I  found;  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it:  it  is  tnrn'd 
out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and 
every  man,  that  mean*  to  live  well,  endeavours  to  graft 
to  himfelf,  and  live  without  it.  •    ' 

i.  Murd.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  per* 
fuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2.  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe  him 
not :  he  would  infinuate  with  thee5,  but  to  make  thee  figh. 

l.  Murd,  I  am  ftrong-fram'd',  he  cannot  prevail  with 
me. 

5  Take  tbe  devil  in  tby  wit  ad,  and  believe  him  not :  he  would  in/u* 
ate  ff/itb  tbee,  Sec]  One  villain  fays,  Confcience  is  at  his  elbows,  per- 
funding  him  not  to  kill  the  duke.  The  other  fays,  cake  the  devil  into 
thy  never  acquaintance,  into  tby  mind,  who  will  be  a  match  for  thy 
confcience,  and  believe  it  not,  &c.  It  is  plain  then,  that  bhmin  both 
places  in  the  text  (hould  be  it,  namely,  confcience.     Waiioitok. 

Shalc/peare  fo  frequently  ufes  both  thefe  pronouns  indifcrhninately, 
that  no  correction  is  neceffary.     St  sevens. 

In  the  Mtrcbsnt  of  Venice  we  have  a  long  dialogue  between  Laoo- 
celot,  his  Confcience,  and  the  Devi).  But  though  confcience  were  not 
here  perfonified,  Shakfpeare  would  have  ufed  bint  inftead  of  it.  He 
does  fo  in  almoft  every  page  of  thefe  plays.    Ma  lone. 

6  1  am  flronr-frtmd,—]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads— Ian 
AraAg  in  fund.    Max. on if 

a.  Murd, 
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1.  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow7,  that  refpeclshis 
reputation.    Come,  (hall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1 .  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  coflard  *  with  the  hilts  of 
thy  fword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmfey-butt, 
in  the  next  room. 

2.  Murd.  O  excellent  device !  and  make  a  fop  of  him* 

1.  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 

2.  Murd.  Strike. 

I  •  Murd.  No,  we'll  reafon  9  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a  cup  of  wine. 

1 .  Murd.  You  (hall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon* 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1.  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

l.Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 

1.  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine 

own. 

Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  doft  thou  fpeak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  fent  you  hither?  Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to,— 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  fcarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  fo, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

l.Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 

Clar.  I  (hall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2.  Murd.  Never,  my  lord  ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 
Clar.  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men  *, 

T* 

7  Spoke  like  a  tall /-//o to,]  The  meaning  of  tall,  in  old  English,  it 
ft»utf  faring,  fear  left,  in&ftrong.     Johnson. 

•  _f£*  cottard— ]  i.  e.  the  head.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  3$o,  n.  4. 

Stkxveni. 
9  —  tp*7/ reafon— ]  We'll  talk.     Johnson. 
See  Vol.1,  p.  136,  n.  5.     Malonc. 

■   Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  10  or  Id  of  «»,]  I  think  it  may  be 
better  read  :  Are  je  cull  d  forth— .     Johnson* 
The  folio  jeads : 

Are  you  drawn  forth  smonr  a  world  of  men* 

S  adhere 
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To  flay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  f 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accufe  me  ? 
What  lawful  quell*  have  given  their  verdid  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  r  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  fentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convid  by  courfe  of  law  •, 
To  threaten  me  with  death,  is  moll  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption  * 
By  Chrifl's  dear  blood  fhed  for  our  grievous  fins, 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1 .  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2.  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our  king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vaflal !  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  (halt  do  no  murder ;  Wilt  thou  then 
Spurn  at  his  edift,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2.  Murd.  And  that  fame  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  on  thee, 
For  falfe  forfwearing,  and  for  murder  too  : 

1  adhere  to  the  reading  now  In  the  text.  So,  in  Nobody  and  $m* 
body,  159S: 

•'  Art  thoa  talVd  forth  among  ft  a  thoufand  men, 
•'  To  minifter  this  foveraigne  antidote  ?|f     Steitini* 
The  reading  of  the  testis  that  of  the  quarto,  1598.     Maloni. 

*  W bat  lawful  queft— J  $Z*rft  is  inqueft  or  jury.     Johnson* 

*  Before  I  be  conviEi,  &c.J  Shakfpeare  hat  followed  the  carrest 
tale  of  his  own  time,  in  fuppofing  that  Clarence  was  imprifoaea'  ty 
Edward,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  brother  Richard,  without 
trial  or  condemnation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  trier,  and  feud 
guilty  by  his  Peers,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  afterwards  faffed 
again  ft  him.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  death  was  <t*- 
manded  by  Edward }  but  he  does  not  aj/irt  that  the  duke  of  Glofttf 
was  the  inftrument.  Polydorc Virgil  fays,  though  he  talked  with  fererst 
perfons  who  lived  at  the  time,  he  never  could  get  any  certain  account 
of  the  motivrs  that  induced  Edward  to  put  his  brother  to  death.  $* 
p.  487,  n.  #.     MalonIi 

J  —  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption—]  The  folio  reads— as  f  •■ 
hope  for  any  goodneh.     Stievens. 

This  arbitrary  alteration  was  made,  and  the  fubfequent  line  *tf 
omitted,  by  the  editors  of  the  folio,  to  aroid  the  penalty  of  the  Sut* 
3jac.  J.c.ai.    Maloni. 

Tbot 
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lidft  receive  the  facrament,  to  fight 
rrel  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter* 
funf.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
>reak  that  vow ;   and,  with  thy  treacherous  blade, 
dft  the  bowels  of  thy  fovereign's  fon. 
Urd.  Whom  thou  waft  fworn  to  cherifh  and  defend* 
turd.  How  can  ft  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to  ua, 
thou  haft  broke  it  in  fuch  dear  degree  ? 
'.  Alas !  for  whofe  fake  did  I  that  ill  deed? 
Iward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  fake : 
ids  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
that  fin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
1  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
ow  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publickly ; 
not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  ; 
eds  no  indirect  nor  lawlels  courfe, 
t  off  thoie  that  have  offended  him. 
furd.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minifter, 
gallant-fpringing4,  brave  Plantaeenet, 
princely  novice s,  was  ftruck  dead  by  thee  ? 
r.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 
Wurd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  fault, 
ke  us  hither  now  to  flaughter  thee, 
r.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me  ; 
his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
1  are  hir'd  for  meed  6,  go  back  again, 
[  will  fend  you  to  my  brother  Glofter  ; 
fhall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

• /fringing  Plantagenet,']  Blooming  Plantagenet }    a  prince  In 

ingot  Wit.     Johnson. 

in  Spenfer's  Shepherds  Calender ,  1579  : 

"  That  wouldeft  me  my  {fringing youth  to  fpilL"  M alone. 
w  gallant)  fpringing,]  This  fhould  be  printed  as  one  word,  % 
\— gallant-fpringing.  Shakfpeare  is  fond  of  thefe  compound 
s,  in  which  the  firft  adjective  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adverb* 

this  play  he  ufes  childtjh-foolijb,  fenfelefs-obftinate  and  mortal- 
•    Tyrwhitt. 

-novice,]  Youth;  one  yet  new  to  the  world.    Johnson. 
r  you  are  bird  for  meed,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  1598, 

If  you  be  hired  for  need }  which  is  like  wife  fenfe :  If  it  be  nccef- 
lich  induces  you  to  commit  this  murder.    Maloic x« 

j.Murd* 
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i.  MurJ*  You  are  deceivM,  your  brother  Glofter  hite 

J 'Oil*. 
,  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  hijn  from  me. 

Bath  Mxrd*  Ay,  fo  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Blefs'd  his  three  Tons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  foul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendfttip  i 
Bid  G  loiter  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep* 

j .  M>*nu  Ay,  mill-floacs 7 ;   as  he  kilbn'd  u*  co weep. 

C/ar.  O,  do  not  Jlander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

l.Mvrd.  Right,  as  fnow  in  hanrcfL — Come,  you  dc 
ceive  yourfelf"; 
'Tis  he  that  fends  us  to  deftroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  Fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  fwore,  with  fobs* 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

i,  Murd.  Why,  fo  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2,  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  mud  die,  my 
lord. 

Clar.  Haft  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  foul, 

•  — ypur  krethtr  GUfter  bans  yev  ]  fcfr,  Wajpole  fume  ye* 
fu^feftrdi  from  the  Chronidc  of  Cioyhnd,  that  the  true  cattle  of 
Cloftcr'i  hitred  to  Clarence  wai,  chat  Clarence  wh  tm  willing  ra 
lljiie  with  hl»  brother  chat  moiety  of  the  eftatr  of  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  which  Glofter  became  entitled  on  hi*  marriage  with  the 
younger  filter  of  the  dutchefa  of  Clarence,  Lady  Anne  Neville, 
had  been  betrothed  m  Edward  prince  of  Wales*  This  account  of  i 
matter  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  letter,  dated  Frb,  14,  1471-2,  whici 
ha*  been  lately  publiflied*  Fijian  Ltttertt  VoU  II.  p.  01-  "  Ytfte 
day  the  king,  the  queen,  my  lordi  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  *ea 
10  Shene  to  pardon  j  men  fay,  not  all  m  charity*  The  king  co  treated 
my  lord  of  Clarence  for  my  lord  of  CJouctfter  j  and,  ai  it  11  faid, 
snfweretb,  that  he  may  well  bite  my  iady  hii  Sfar4»4*itf  but  tb 
fiaU part  no  livtitkobJ,  as  he  faith ;  fo,  what  will  fall,  can  I  not  fay* 

Maiohi 

1  —  be  iv'rfl  luttp, 

1-  Mar  J.  Ajs  mi]] tamer ;]  So,  in  Maflinger'i  City  MudsMt 
i f  . — _  fje,  good  gentleman, 
**  Will  weep  when  be  hears  how  We  ire  ttftd*— 
«  Yet,  mit/Jlosit."    Stiev£*». 
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Tb  counfel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  foul  (o  blind, 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  (Sod  by  murdering  me  r— • 
Ah,  firs,  confider,  he,  that  fet  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for.  the  deed* 

2.  Murd.  What  ihall  we  do  f 

CUr.  Relent,  and  fave  your  fouls. 
Which  of  you  •,  if  you  were  a  prince's  fon, 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now,-"- 
If  two  fuch  murderers  as  yourfehres  came  to  you,-* 
Would  not  entreat  -for  life  ?  as  you  would  beg, 
Were  you  in  rty  diftrefs,— 

1 .  Murd.  Relent !  'tis  cowardly  *  and  womanifh. 
Clot.  Not  to  relent,  is  beaftlv,  lavage,  devilifh.— * 

My  friend,  I  fpy  fome  pity  in  tny  looks ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

Come  thou  on  my  fide,  and  entreat  for  me :  

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not9.? , 

2.  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord.  . 

l.Mnrd.  Take  that,  and  that;  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

[Stabs  bimm 
YYL  drown  you  in  the  malmfey-butt  Within. 

[Exit,  with  tie  bidy* 

•  Which  of  ion y  &c]  This  line,  and  the  four  following  Hoe*,  are 
folia,  r 


I  In  the  folia,  but  not  in  the  quarto.  I  think  with  Mi».  Tyrrwhitt 
that  they  have  been  inferted  in  a  wrong  place.     Malonk* 
I  believe  this  paflage  would  be  regulated  thai. 
Clar.  Relent  and  fave  your  fouli. 
l.Mard. Relent}  'tis  cowardly  and  womanifh. 
Oar.  Not  to  relent  is  beaftly,  favage,  devilifli* 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  priacc'i  fon, 
Being  pent— 
If  two  fuch  ■  1     ■ 
"Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? 
fAy  friend,  I  fpy 

0,  if  thine  eye- 
Come  then  on  my  fide,  and  entreat  for  me, 
At  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  diftrefs. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?     T y*  w  h  i  t  t . 
•  A  begging  prince  whet  beggar  pities  not  f  ]  To  this,  in  the  quarto, 
the  murderer  replies : 

1,  thus  and  thus  :  if  this  will  not  fcnre, 

1*11  chop  thee  in  the  malmefey  but  in  the  next  rooflae* 
and  then  ftabshinu    Stixvjlni. 

Vol.  VI.  K  fc  t.Murd. 
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j,  JMW.  A  bloody  deed,  and  dcrpcratdy  dtfpAttfc'if! 
How  fain j  like  Pilate ,  would  I  warn  my  hands 
OJ  this  moft  grievous  guilty  nwrdtr  done  ! 
Rt-wuttrjirfl  Murderer. 

I,  Mar  J.  How  now?    whit  mean*  A  thou,   that  tkra 
Jiclp^H  me  not  J 
By  heaven ^  the  duke  lhall  know  how  (lick  70a  have  bee 

z.  AfW,  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  iavM  his  broth* 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  1  fay  $ 
For  1  repent  me  that  the  duke  u  flain*  [Ex 

1 .  Murd*  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  aa  thoa  art*— 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  forac  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  hU  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  rated*  J  will  away  ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  mull  dot  day,.  [£.*  \ 


ACT     IL      SCENE    L 

Ybt  /time,     A  R$*m  m  tb*  &ml*tt+ 

£*Hr  Kixg  Ed  w  a  a  u ,  ( kd  imJ§titJ  igWra  E*.  I  a  Aim 
Domex,     Rivers,     Hastings*    Buckikghah 

GacY,  *nd  Others* 

if.  EJvj.  Why,  ib : — now  have  I  done  &  good  diy'i 
workj— 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league: 
1  every  day  expert  an  embaflage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence; 
And  now  in  peace1  my  foul  fhall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peaco  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Halting*,  take  each  other's  hand; 
Diflernblc  not  your  hatred  *t  fwear  your  love* 

Rt<v*  By  heaven,  nsy  foul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hare ; 
And  with  my  hand  1  leal  my  true  heart's  love. 

1  And  now  \npeae*—J  5 3  the  qitaftu*     The  ftfld  hit—* Aad  w 
fe  ptjfC— ,     Ma*,  one. 

'*  Dijftm&tenai  fiur  b*tr*i+  tec*]  I  fappofe  he  meaui,  Div«A  v?ar* 
felves  of*  that  cantered  hatred  which  you  h  Ate  hereto  tore  fecit  ***' 
borne  to  eich  other.  Do  not  merely f  fayi  Ed**td,  cenctiJ  4ad  toTtr 
Aver  your  feeret  ill  lriJ!  to  each  othtt  fey  a  Qiew  M  fovtt  but  eridittct 
haii cd  ail Oftthci  from  jour  bolbjui.     Maldm, 
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ift.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  fwear  the  like ! 
.  Ed<w.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your  king  ; 
he,  that  is  the  fupreme  King  of  kings, 
found  your  hidden  falihood,  and  award 
er  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 
2 ft.  So  profper  I,  as  I  fwear  perfeft  love ! 
'v.  And  I,  as  I  love  HaiHngs  with  my  heart ! 
,  Ed<w.  Madam,  yourfelf  are  not  exempt  in  this,— • 
your  fon  Dorfet,— Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— 
have  been  factious  one  againil  the  other.  v 

r,  love  lord  Haftings,  let  him  kifs  your  hand; 
what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 
£//*.There,  Haftings  ;-»-I  will  never  more  remember 
former  hatred,  So  thrive  I,  and  mine  ! 
.  Ed<w.  Dorfet,  embrace  him,— Mailings,  love  lord 

marquis. 
or.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  proteft, 
n  my  part,  fhall  be  inviolable. 
aft.  And  fo  fwear  I*  [embraces  Dorfet, 

.  EdiM.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  feal  thou  this 

league 
h  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 
uck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
n  your  grace,  [to  the  Queen.]  but  with  all  duteous  lore 
h  cherifh  you,  and  yours,  God  punifh  me 
h  hare  in  thofe  where  I  expeft  mod  love  I 
;n  I  have  mod  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
I  mofl  allured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
p,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 
ic  unto  me  !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaven, 
en  I  am  cold  in  love,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[embracing  Rivers*  &€> 
\Edw.  A  pleafing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham; 
lis  thy  vow  unto  my  fickly  heart, 
ire  wanteth  now  our  brother  Glofter  here, 
make  the  blefled  period  of  this  peace. 
'uck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke  *♦ 

—  here  emu  the  noble  Juki.]  So  the  quirto*     The  folio  read*  t 
And  in  good  time 
Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe  tad  the  duke.    Maloni. 

Kk2  Enter 
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Enter  Gloster* 

Glo.  Good-morrow  to  1117  fovereign  king,  and  tjoeets 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day! 

K.  £</w.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  (pent  the  day  >» 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 
Between  thefe  fwelling  wrong-incenfed  oeers. 

Gio.  A  bleflcd  labour,  my  moft  fbrereign  liege.-* 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  falie*  intelligence,  or  wrong  iurmife, 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage4, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  prefence,  I  defire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace: 
'Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  defire  all  good  men's  love.— - 
Firft,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchafe  with  my  duteous  fervice ;— * 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  as  ;— 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers,— and  lord  Grey,  of  you,— 
That  all  without  defert  have  frown'd  on  me#  J— 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all* 
I  do  not  know  that  Engliihman  alive9, 

WiA 

4  Jfl  umo'ttringly,  or  in  my  r«f'»]  So  the  quarto*  Folio  mwmit 
lingly.  This  line  and  the  preceding  heociftick  are  printed  in  the  aM 
copies,  as  ont  line;  a  miflake  that  has  very  frequently  happened  it 
the  early  editions  of  thefe  plays.  Mr.  Pope,  by  whofe  licentious  aW 
terations  our  authour's  text  was  moch  corrupted,  omitted  the  words— 
•r  i*  my  rage  J  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  fnbtceoeftt 
editors*     Malohi. 

*  —  frown  d  on  me\\  I  have  followed  the  original  copy  in  qtart* 
The  folio  here  adds : 

Of  you,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you  ;— . 
The  eldeft  fon  of  earl  Rivers  was  lord  Scales  t  but  there  was  no  fob 
perfon  as  lord  Woodville.     Maloni. 

5  I  do  not  knotv>  &C.]  Milton  in  hit  EIKONOKAA2THZ,  hat  thii 
obfervation.  ««  The  poets,  and  fomeEngliih,  have  been  in  thisgptst 
fo  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  pot  never  more  pious  words  an  theflaenra 
of  any  perfon,  than  of  a  tyrant*    1  ihill  not  instance  an  abftrufe  *a* 

.     tbor* 
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With  whom  my  fool  Is  any  jot  at  odds, 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

<g>.  Eli*.  A  holy -day  (hall  this  be  kept  hereafter  :— 

I  would  to  God,  all  ftrifes  were  well  compounded,-* 

My  fovereign  lord,  I  do  befeech  your  highnefs 

To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 
G2#.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 

To  be  fo  flouted  in  this  royal  prefence  ? 

Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

{They  all  ft  art + 

Yon  do  him  injury,  to  fcorn  his  corfe. 

K.  Ed<w.  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead !  who  knows  he  it f 
^\  Eliz.  All-feeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 
Buck,  Look  I  fo  pale,  lord  Dorfet,  as  the  reft  r 
Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  prefence, 

But  his  red  colour  hath  fbrfook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Ed<w.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?  the  order  was  reversed* 
Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  fir  ft  order  died, 

And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand  *, 

thor,  where!  o  the  king  might  be  left  converfant,  but  one  whom  Wt 
yell  Jcaow  wa6  the  clofct-companion  of  tjiefe  his  folitudet,  William 
Shajcfpeare;  who  introduced  the  perfon  of  Richard  the  Third,  fpeak- 
ingin  as  high  a  ftrain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any 
fuatgc  in  this  book,  tnd  fometimes  to  the  ftme  fenfe  and  purpoip 
With  Tome  words  in  this  place' ;  J  intended,  faith  he,  not  only  to  obtigy 
0tyfr'mmdtf  knt  my  enanitf.  The  like  faith  Richard,  Act  II.  Jc,  i  i 
.  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 

With  whom  my  foul  is  any  jot  at  oddi, 

More  than  the  infant  th^t  is  born  to-night | 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 
Other  fluff  of  this  fort  may  be  read  throughout  the  tragedy,  where* 
So  the  poet  ufed  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  diflembler,  not  of  his  affections 
paly,  but  of  religion.**    Stz  evens* 

t»  —  font*  tardy  cripple,  &c]  This  is  an  allufion  to  a  proverbla) 
expref&on  which  Drayton  has  verified  in  the  fecond  canto  of  the 
Jpsrons*  H^ars  : 

"  111  news  hath  wings,  and  with  the  wind  doth  go; 

«  Comfort*!  a  cripple,  and  comes  ever  (low.**    $r  ft  train* 

K  k  3  That 
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That  came  too  lag  to  fee  him  buried  :— 
God  grant,  that  (omc,  left  noble,  and  lefs  kml* 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Defcrve  not  worfe  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  fafpicion  I 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  ibvereign,  fox  my  Service  done! 

K.  Ed<w.  I  pr'ythee,  peace;  my  foul  is  foil  of  km*. 

Stan.  I  will  not  xi(e,  unlets  your  highnefs  hear  me. 

AT.  EJ<w.  Then  fay  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  reqoel'ft. 

Stan,  The  forfeit  7,  fovereign,  of  my  ferva&t's  life; 
Who  flew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  EJ<w.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother**  deati'j 
And  fhall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  flare  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  panifhment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  fu'd  to  me  for  him  •  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Knecl'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  *  ? 
Who  fpoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  fpoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  foul  did  forfake 

*  The  forfeit—]  He  means  the  remijwn  of  the  forfeit.    Jo  nut* 

*  Have  J  *  tongue  to  doom  mybrotbtr't  death  f\  This  lameitariot 
It  very  tender  and  pathetick.  The  recolle&ion  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  dead  is  very  natural,  and  no  lefs  naturally  does  the  king  eodeamr 
To  communicate  the  crime  to  others.    Johnson. 

9  VPbofudto  me  for  bimf  &c.l  This  pathetick  fpeech  is  fbuatt 
on  this  flight  hint  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Hifiorj  of  Edward  K  inferr- 
ed by  Holinfhed  in  his"  Chronicle :  "Sure  it  is,  that  although  k»a| 
Edward  were  contenting  to  his  death,  yet  he  much  did  both  lament  his 
infortunate  chance,  and  repent  his  fudden  execution.  Infomuch  that 
when  any  perfon  fued  to  him  for  the  pardon  of  malefactors  condemned 
to  death,  he  would  accuftomablie  fay,  and  openly  fpeake,  O  iofocto. 
toate  brother,  for  whofe  life  not  one  would  make  fuite !  openly  an* 
apparently  meaning  by  fuche  words  that  by  the  means  of  fome  of  fJ* 
nobilitie  he  was  deceived,  and  brought  to  his  con  fu  Pi  on."     Maloni* 

1  ~le  advis'd?]  i.  e.  deliberate  j  confider  what  I  was  about  to  is* 
So,  in  the  Lttun  of  the  Pcjion  Family*  Vol.  II.  p.  279  :  «  Wrirtri 
in  hafte  with  fliort  ddvifement*  &c.     Sec  aUb  Tbt  Tw#  Gentle***  !f 
Vtrona,  p/13%  n.  8,"     Ma'loks* 
*     ..  Tic 
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The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  TewkJbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  refcu'd  me, 
And  faid,  Dear  brother*  Jive,  end  be  a  king  ? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almeft  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himfelf, 
All  thin  a*d  naked,  to  the  muab^cold  night  ? 
AH  this  from  m v  remembrance  brutifh  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  mot  a  man  of  yon 
Had  fo  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  miad. 
But,  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting  vaflab, 
Have  done  a  drunken  (laughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  ftraight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  ; 
And  I,  unjuftly  too,  muft  grant  it  yon  :-*- 
But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  ipeak,— 
Nor  1  (ungracious)  fpeak  unto  myfelf 
For  him,  poor  foal.— The  proudeft  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life ; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life.-— 
O  God !  I  fear,  thy  juitice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.^« 
Come,  Haftings,  help  me  to  rny  clofet  \    O, 
Poor  Clarence  I 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hast.  Rjv.  Do*,  ami  Gat t. 

Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rafhnefs  !— Mark'd  you  not, 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death! 
Q !  they  did  urge  it  dill  unto  the  king  : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords ;  will  you  go, 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ?    - 

Suck,  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exeunt. 

»  Come,  Haftings,  help  mt  to  my  ehfet,}  BaftiAgl  WSJ  Lord  Ckt*- 
bcrlain  to  kioi  Edwsrd  I  V«    Maioki. 
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SCENE     H. 

The  f ami. 

Enter  the  Dutch  eft  of  York  *,  <witb  a  fin  ami  damghttr  f 
Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  oar  father  dead  I 
Dutch.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  fo  oft  ?  and  beat  ypor  brat? 
And  cry, — O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  fin  ! 

Sen.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  (hake  your  head. 
And  call  us— orphans,  wretches,  caft-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  I 

Dutch.  My  pretty  coufins4,  you  miftake  me  both; 
I  do  lament  the  ficknefs  of  the  king, 
As  loth  to  lofe  him,  not  your  father's  death  ; 
It  were  loft  forrow,  to  wail  one  that's  loft. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead.] 
The  kin?  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this  : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earned  prayers,  all  to  that  effed. 
Daugh.  And  fo  will  I. 

Dutch.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth  loftyoa 
well : 
Incapable  and  fhallow  innocents', 
You  cannot  guefs  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can :  for  my  good  uncle  Glofter 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  <jueen, 

3  Enttr  tbt  Dut chefs  of  TV*,]  Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville 
firft  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  and  widow  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460.  She  fur-rived  her  hof- 
"bancf  thirty-five  year*,  living  till  the  year  1495-     Malow  i. 

*  —  my  pretty  coajiniy]  The  dutchefs  is  here  addrefiing  her  grand* 
children,  but  coufin  was  the  term  ufed  in  Shakfpeare*s  time,  by  undo 
to  nephews  and  nieces,  grandfathers  to  grandchildren,  Arc  It  feeps 
to  have  been  ufed  infteadof  our  kinfmsn,  and  ki*f<w9Msn,  and  to  have 
fupplied  the  place  of  both.     Maloki. 

5  Incapable  *nd  /hallow  i«aw»tf,]  IwtiftbU  ii  uaiutelTiitnt.  Set 
p,I^q.  8.    Malom. 
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Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprifon  him  : 
.And  when  my  uncle  told  me  io,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kifs'd  my  cheek; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Dutch.  Ah,  that  deceit  fhould  ileal  fuch  gentle  (hapes* 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  Ton,  ay,  and  therein  my  fliame, 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  diflemble6,  grandam  t 

Dutch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.     Hark !  what  noife  is  this  I 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  diftraftedly ;    Rivers,  and 
Dorset,  after  her. 

£>.  Eliz.  Ah !  who  (hall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep? 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myfelf  ? 
I'll  join  with  black  defpair  againft  my  foul, 
And  to  myfelf  become  an  enemy. 

Dutch.  What  means  this  fcene  of  rude  impatience? 

4J.  Eliz.  To  make  an  aft  of  tragick  violence : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  fen,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  fap  ?— 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  fwift-wineed  fouls  may  catch  tht  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  lubjedls,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  reft*. 

Dutch.  Ah,  fo  much  intereft  have  I  in  thy  forrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  hufband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  hufband's  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images  8 : 

6  —my  uncle  did  diflemble,]  Sbakfpeare  \i(tt  diffemble  in  the  fenfe  of 
aQing fraudulently,  feigning  what  we  do  not  feel  or  think;  though 
tViclly  it  means  to  conceal  our  real  thoughts  or  affections.  So  alfo 
Milton  in  the  pafi'age  quoted  in  p.  5C0,  n.  5.     M alone. 

7—o/  perpetual  reft.]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads— 0/  ne'er 
(banging  right.     Malom. 

S  r  bis  images :]  The  children  by  whom  he  was  reprefented. 

Johns  op. 
§©,  to  the  Rape  of  Lucreee,  Lucretius  fays  to  his  daughter, 

"  O,  from  thy  checks  my  image  thou  haft  torn.*'    Maloxi. 

But 
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But  now,  two  minors  of  his  priacery  femblanct 
Art  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death9  ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  falfe  giais. 
That  grieves  mc  wben  I  fee  any  flume  in  him» 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
Jlnd  hat  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee: 
But  death  hath  fnatch'd  my  huJband  from  mine 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     O,  what  caufe  hare  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief,) 
To  over -go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

$*m.  Ah,  annt !  yon  wept  not  for  oar  father's  detth  ; 
Jiow  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugb.  Our  fatherlefs  diftrefs  was  left  unmoanM, 
Your  widow-dolour  like  wife  be  unwept ! 

^  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation* 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watry  moon1, 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world? 
Ah,  for  xnv  huflund,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward! 

CbiL  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence! 

Dutch.  Alas,  for  both*  both  mine,  Edward  and  Cla- 
rence ! 

4>.  Eliz.  What  ftay  had  I,  but  Edward?  and  he's  goat. 

Cbil.  What  (lay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  and  he's  gone 

Dutch JVfhzt  Hays  had  I,  but  they  ?  and  they  are  gone, 

9  Sat  jot*,  f*w  mirror*  of  bis  prUeely  femblance 

Are  crack'd  in  fiecet  by  msligmaut  death  j]  So,  in  o«r  aathoat*! 
Rap*  §f  Lucreti  : 

««  Poor  broken  gltfu  I  often  did  behold 
"  In  thy  Tweet  femblance  my  old  age  new  born  ; 
M  Bat  now,  that  fair  freih  avirrtv,  dim  and  old, 
«*  Shows  me  a  bare-bon*d  itatb  by  time  out-worn/* 
Again,  in  his  Third  Sonnet: 

«•  Tho«  art  thy  mother's glafs"  &c.     Maionb. 
*  —  being  gwtrtCd by  the  mtatry  moon,}  That  I  may  live  hereafter 
onder  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  governs  the  tides*  tad  by  tk 
help  of  that  influence  drown  the  world*  The  introduction  of  the  soon 
Is  not  very  natural.    Johnson* 
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Q.  Eliz.Wa*  never  widow,  had  fo  dear  a  lofs. 

CbiL  Were  never  orphans,  had  fo  dear  a  lofs, 
'  Dutch. Was  never  mother,  had  fo  dear  a  loft, 
Alas  !  I  am  the  mother  of  thefe  griefs  ; 
Their  woes  are  parcel  Pd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  fo  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  fo  doth  not  {he : 
Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  fo  do  I*:  ~ 

I  for  an  Edward  weep,  fo  do  not  they 3  :— 
Alaj !  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  diitrefs'd, 

%  —  and  Jo  do  /;]   So  the  quarto.     The  variation  of  the  folio  it 
remarkable.    It  iead s— -fo  do  wot  tbey*     Malone. 

I  1  for  an  "Edward  weep,  jo  do  net  they  :— ]  The  tert  is  here  made 
out  partly  from  the  folio  and  partly  from  the  quarto.    In  the  quart* 
this  and  the  preceding  line  ftand  thus  : 
•s  Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  Co  do  I  j 

I  for  an  Edward  weep,  and  jo  do  tbey. 
The  end  of  the  fecond  line  is  evidently  corrupted.     In  the  Mf.  from 
which  the  folio  was  printed,  or  in  a  corrected  quarto  copy,  the  two 
lines  undoubtedly  were  right : 

Jhefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  [and  jo  do  1\ 

I  for  an  Edward  tveepA  fo  do  Hot  they. 
But  the  com pofi tor's  eye  palling  over  two  half  lines,  the  paflage  WU 
printed  thus  in  the  folio,  in  one  line  : 

Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  fo  do  not  they. 
.  1  hate  ftated  this  matter  thus  particularly,  becaufe  it  confirms  an  ob- 
fervation  that  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  make  in  reviling 
thefe  plays  ;  that  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  our  authour's  works  have  arifen  from  the  omiifion  of  either  fingle 
words,  tingle  lines,  or  the  latter  half  of  one  line  with  the  half  of  the 
nest :  a  folution  which  readers  are  very  flow  to  admit,  and  generally 
foofider  as  chimerical.  One  week's  acquaintance  with  the  buunefa 
of  the  prefs  (without  thofe  proofs  which  a  collation  of  the  quartos  with 
each  other  and  with  the  fir  ft  folio  affords)  would  foon  convince  then 
that  my  fuppofition  is  not  a  mere  offspring  of  imagination.  In  the 
plays  of  which  there  is  no  authentick  copy  but  the  firft  folio, 
there  is  no  means  of  proving  fuch  omiflions  to  have  happened ;  but 
the  prefent  and  other  proofs  or  their  having  actually  happened  in  the 
other  plays,  lay  furely  a  reafonablfc  ground  for  conjecturing  that  fimi- 
lar  errors  have  happened  in  thofe  pieces  of  which  there  is  only  a  fingle 
ancient  copy  extant,  and  entitle  fuch  conjectures  to  indulgence.  See 
Vol.  II.  p.  4.  n.  4j  Vol.  IV.  p.  312,  n.  1;  Vol.  V.  p.  36,  n.  5,  and 
p.  128,  n.  8 ;  Vol.  VI.  p.  202,  n.  5  \  and  Volt  VII.  p.  216,  n.  4, 
and  p.  555,  a«  9.    Malone. 

Pour 
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Pour  all  your  tears ;  I  am  your  (brrow's  nurfe, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother4 ;  God  is  much  difpltas'4f 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulnefs  his  doing : 
In  common  wordly  things,  'tis  call'd— ungrateful* 
With  dull  unwillingnefs  to  repay  a  debt,  ' 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  oppofite  with  heaven*, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  yon,  like  a  careful  mother* 
Of  the  young  prince  your  fon  :  fend  ftraight  for  hism* 
Let  him  be  crown 'd ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives  : 
Drown  defperate  forrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Glostbi,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hast* 
ings,  Ratclifp,  and  Others. 

GIo.  Sifter,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  caufe 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  mining  flar; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.—* 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  crv  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  fee  your  grace :— rtumbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blefiing. 

Dutch.  God  blefs  thee ;  and  put  meeknefs  in  thy  breafj 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  ! 

GIo.  Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !— 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  bleffing  ;  \Jfiii% 

I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart-forrowing  peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  fpent  our  harveft  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harveft  of  his  fon. 
The  broken  rancour  of  yourhigh-fwoln  hearts, 

4  Comfort,  J«tr  motbtr>  &c]  This  line  ami  the  following  tfarea 
line*  are  found  only  in  the  folio.     Ma  lone. 

5  ~tobe  tbttt  oppofitt  with  bt+ven,)  This  was  the  phrafeology  of 
the  rime.    Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  57,  n.  5.    Maloni. 
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Hat  lately  fplinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Mull  gently  be  preferv'd,  cheriih'd,  and  kept: 
Me  feemeth  good,  that,  with  fome  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd' 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown* d  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with7  fome  little  train,  my  lord  of  Bucking, 
ham? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  left,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-he  aPd  wound  of  malice  mould  break  out; 
Which  would  be  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  eftate  is  green,  and  yet  ungovern'd: 
Whtfc  every  horfe  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  courfe  as  pleafe  himielf, 
At  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  myopinon,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us; 
And  the  compadt  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Ri<v.  And  fo  in  me8  ;  and  fo,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  fince  it  is  but  green,  it  fhould  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  orgM: 
Therefore  I  fay,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  fo  few  mould  fetch  the  prince. 

Haft.  And  fo  lay  I. 

•  Tbt  broken  rancour  of  jour  bigh-fwoh  heartt% 

But  lately  fplinted,  knit,  and  join' d  together , 

Mufi  be  prefer «V,  &c]  Their  broken  rancour  recently  fpVintel 
and  knit,  the  poet  confiders  as  a  new  league  of  amity  and  concord  \  and 
thit  it  ii  that  Buckingham  exhort*  them  to  preferve.     Maloni. 

6  Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prina  be  fetch' d — ]  Edward 
the  young  prince,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  at  his  demifc,  kept 
hishouihold  at  Ludlow,  as  prince  of  Wales;  under  the  governance  o( 
Antony  Woodville,  earl  of  Rivers,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide. 
The  intention  of  his  being  fent  thither  was  to  fee  juftice  done  in  the 
Marches  ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  his  prtfence,  to  re  ft  rain  the  Welflu 
men,  who  were  wild,  diiToIutc,  and  ill-difpofcd,  from  thtir  accuftomed 
murders  and  outrages.     Vid.  Hall,  HolinuSed,  &c.     Theobald. 

7  IV by  with  Sec]  This  line  and  the  following  feventeen  lines  are 
found  only  in  the  folio.     Ma  lone. 

1  Riv*  Andfo  in  tr.e }]  This  fpeech  (as  a  modern  editor  has  observ- 
ed) feems  rather  to  belong  to  Haftings,  who  was  of  the  duke  of 
Glefter**  party.     The  next  fpec:h  migSt  be  givea  to  Stanley. 

Ma  i.  owe 
Glo. 
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Gh.  Then  be  it  fo ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  (hall  be  that  ftraight  fhall  pod  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, — and  you  my  mother,— will  yon  go 
To  give  your  cenfurea 9  in  this  weighty  butinefs  ? 

[Exeunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Glostk*. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  fake,  let  not  us  two  flay  at  home : 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  fort  occaiion, 
As  index  to  the  ftory  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Gla.  My  other  felf,  my  counfel's  confiirory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet  I— My  dear  coufin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then*,  for  we'll  not  ftay  behind. 

[Exeunt: 
SCENE    III. 

The  fame.    A  Street. 
Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1.  C it.  Good  morrow,  neighbour:    Whither  away  ft 

fail? 

2.  Cit.  I  promife  you,  I  fcarcely  know  myfelf : 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

i .Cit.  Yes,  that  the  king  is  dead. 
2.  Cit.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady ;  feldom  comes  the  better1: 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter 

9  -*ytur  cenfures— ]  To  ctnfurt  formerly  meant  to  deliver  am  tfi» 
nloit.     So,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594: 

•«  Cinna  affirms  the  fenate's  cenfvre  juft, 

"  And  faith,  lee  Marius  lead  the  legions  forth.**    Stiiti*** 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  113,  n.  8.     Maloni. 

1  At  index  to  tbe  fiory — ]  i.  e.  preparatory)— by  way  of  prelate. 
80,  in  Hamlet : 

'«  That  forms  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index.9* 
See  the  note  on  that  pafTage.     Malonf. 

*  Towards  Ludlow  tbeny"\  The  folio  here  and  a  few  line*  higher,  for 
Ludlow  reads— London.  Few  of  our  authour's  plays  ftand  more  ia 
lieed  Of  the  ailiftance  furniflied  by  a  collation  with  the  quartos,  than 
that  before  us.     Maloni:. 

3  —fetdom  eomes  tb*  better  1]  A  proverbial  faying,  taken  notice  rf 
in  The  Englifi  Courtier  and  Ciuntry  Gentleman,  quarto,  bl.  I.  1 586, 
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Euttr  **otb*r  Citiatiu 

3.  Cit.  Neigfebonrs,  God  fpeed ! 

1 .  Cit.  Give  vou  good  morrow,  fir. 

3 .  Cit.  Doth  tie  news  hold  of  good  king  Edward'*  death? 

2.  Cit.  Ay,  fir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help,  the  while ! 

3.  Cit.  Tncn,  matters,  look  to  fee  a  troublous  world* 

1.  Cit. No,  no;    by  God's  good  grace,  his  fon  fhall 

reign. 
3.  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  governM  by  a  child4! 

2.  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him  5, 
And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himfelf, 

No  doobt,  (hall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well; 
I .  Cit.  So  flood  the  ftatc,  when  Henry  the  fixth 
Was  crownM  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3.  Cit.  Stood  the  Hate  fo  ?  no,  no,  good  friends,  God 

wot; 
For  then  this  land  was  famoufly  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counfel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1.  Cit.  Why,  fo  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and  mo- 
ther. 

3.  Cit.  Better  it  were,  they  all  came  by  his  father  5 
Or',  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now,  who  (hall  be  neareii. 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  pre  vent 'nou 

Stg .  B*    "  —  as  the  proverb  fayth,  ftldome  coma  the  httftr,  Vxtt~ 
That  proverb  indeed  it  auncicnt,  and  for  the  moft  part  true,*'  tec. 

Rfiv* 

The  modern  editors  read— a  better.  The  paffege  quoted  above 
proves  that  there  is  no  corruption  r»  the  text ;  and  fhevrs  how  very 
dangerous  it  is  to  difturb  oar  authour*s  phrafeology,  merely  becasfe  it 
it  not  familiar  to  our  ears  at  prclcnt.    Ma  lone. 

4  Wot  to  that  land  thaCs  governed  by  a  child  I]  *'  Woe  to  thee,  O 
land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child."     Ecclefiafiei,  ch.  x.     St e evens. 

5  That,  in  his  nonage ,  council  under  bwi,]  So  the  quarto.  The 
toiio  reads— Which  in  his  nonage. — Which  is  frequently  ufed  by  our 
smthour  for  who,  and  is  ftill  fo  ufed  in  our  Liturgy.  But  neither 
reading  affords  a  very  clear  fenfe.  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  a  line  loft  be- 
fit* that.    1  fufpedt  that  one  was  rather  omitted  after  it*    M a lone* 

O,  ftUl 
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O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Glofter  ; 

And  the  queen's  ions,  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud : 

And  were  they  to  be  rul'd  and  not  to  rule, 

This  fickly  land  might  folace  as  before. 

i.  C/7.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  word ;  all  will  be 

well. 
3,C<7.  When  clouds  are  feen,  wife  men  pat  on  their 

cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  ; 
When  the  fan  fets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  I 
Untimely  floras  make  men  expert  a  dearth : 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  fort  it  fo, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deferve,  or  I  expect. 

2.  C/7.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  arc  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reafon  6  almoft  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3.  C/7.  Before  the  days  of  change 7,  ftill  u  it  fo ; 
By  a  divine  inftin&,  men's  minds  miflruft 
Enfuing  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  fee 

The  water  fwell  before  a  boift'rous  fform. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 
^2.  C/7.  Marry,  we  were  fent  for  to  the  juilices. 
3,  C/7.  And  10  was  1$  I'll  bear  you  company.  [£xt**t. 

•  You  cannot  rtafon—)  1.  c.  convcrfe.    See  Vol.  IV,  p.  546,  ft.  u 

Ma  tout. 

*  Be  fort  the  days  of  change,  &c]  This  is  from  Holin&ed*»  Ch*+ 
miclty  Vol.  III.  p.  711.  «'  Before  luch  great  things,  men's  hearts  «" 
a  fecrct  inftlnft  of  nature  mifgive  them  ;  as  the  fea  without  vifii 
fwelleth of  himfelf  fome  time  before  a  temper}."     Tol iit. 

It  is  evident  in  this  pafiage  that  both  Holinflied  and  Shakfpest 
allude  to  St. Luke.     See  Chap.xxi.  15,  &c.     Henley. 

It  is  manifeft  that  Shakfpeare  here  followed  Holinfhed,  having  adopt- 
ed almoft  his  words.     Being  very  converfant  with  the  facred  wribap, 
he  perhaps  had  the  Evangelift  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote,  above, 
"  Truly,  the  hearts  of  mca  are  full  of  fear,'*    Ma  tout. 
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SCENE    IV. 

The  fame*     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbijhop  of  York  *,  the  young  Duke  of  York, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Dut chefs  of  York. 

Arch.  Laft  night,  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Northampton  ; 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night8 : 

To- 

•  —  Archbijhop  of  York—]  was  Thomas  Rothcram.  He  was 
Ibade  Lord  Chance]  lor  by  King  Edward  IV.  in  1475*     Ma  lone* 

•  Lajt  night f  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Northampton ; 
At  Stony -Stratford  will  they  ho  to-night :]  Thus  the  quarto,  159! « 
The  folio  reads ; 

Laft  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony-Stratford* 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  reft  to-night. 

An  anonymous  Remarket,  who  appears  not  to  have  infpected  a 
fingle  quarto  copy  of  tny  of  thefe  plays,  is  much  furprized  that  editors 
ftould  prefume  to  make  fuch  changes  in  the  text,  (without  authority* 
as  he  intimates,)  and  aflures  us  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  right,  the 
fad"*  being,  that  "  the  prince  and  his  company  did  in  their  way  to  Lon- 
don actually  lye  at  Stony-Stratford  one  night,  and  were  the  next 
morning  taken  back  by  the  duke  of  Glocefter  to  Northampton!  where 
they  lay  the  following  night.  See  Hall,  Edw.  V.  fol.  6." 
'  Shakfpeare,  it  is  clear,  either  forgot  this  circumftance,  or  did  not 
think  it  worth'  attending  to.— According  to  the  reading  of  the  orU 
'  final  copy  in  quarto,  at  the  time  the  archbijhop  is  fpeaking  the  king 
Bid  not  reached  Stony-Stratford,  and  confequenly  his  being  taken 
back  to  Northampton  on  the  morning  after  he  had  been  at  Stratford, 
could  not  be  in  the  authour's  contemplation.  Shakfpeare  well  knew 
that  Stony-Stratford  was  nearer  to  London  than  Northampton ; 
therefore  in  the  firft  copy  the  young  king  11  made  to  fleep  on  one 
night  at  Northampton,  and  the  arch bi (hop  very  naturally  fuppofei 
that  on  the  next  night,  that  is,  on  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  he  it 
fpeaking,  the  king  would  reach  Stony  Stratford.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  editor  of  the  folio  fhould  have  been  apprised  of  the 
biftorical  fact  above  ftated  j  and  much  more  likely  that  he  made  the 
alteration  for  the  fake  of  improving  the  metre,  regard  left  of  any  other 
circumftance.  How  little  he  attended  to  topography  appears  from  a 
preceding  fcene,  in  which  Glofter,  though  in  London,  talks  offending 
a  meflenger  to  that  town,  inftead  of  Ludlow.     See  p.  510,  n.a. 

By  neither  reading  can  the  truth  of  hiftory  be  preferved,  and  there- 
fore we  may  be  fure  that  Shakfpeare  did  not  mean  in  this  inftance  to 
adhere  to  it.  According  to  the  prefent  reading,  the  fcene  is  on  the  da/ 
on  which  the  king  was  journeying  from  Northampton  to  Stratford  ; 
and  of  courfe  the  meiTengcr's  account  of  the  peers  being  feized,  ire. 

Vol.  VI.  LI  which 
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To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Dutch.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  fee  the  prince; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  fince  lad  I  faw  him. 

^.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no ;  they  fay,  my  fon  of  York 
Hath  almofl  overtaken  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  to. 

Dutch.  Why,  my  young  coufin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow* 

Tori'  Grandam,  one  night  as  we  did  fit  at  fupper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  tallc'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother ;  Jj,  quoth  my  uncle  Glofter, 
Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace: 
And  fince,  methinks,  I  would  not  crow  fa  fail, 
Becaufe  fweet  flowers  are  flow,  and  weeds  make  hafle. 

Dutch.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  faying  did  not  hold 
In  him  that  did  objeft  the  fame  to  thee : 

which  was  on  the  next  day  after  the  king  had  lain  at  Stratford,  is  in- 
accurate. It  the  folio  reading  be  adopted,  the  fcene  i<  indeed  placed  os 
the  day  on  which  the  king  was  feized  }  but  the  arehbi&op  is  fuppoiei 
to  be  apprised  of  a  fact  which  before  the  entry  §f  the  Mejeiger  At 
manifestly  does  not  know,  and  which  Shakfpeare  did  not  intend  be 
would  appear  to  kuow ;  namely,  the  duke  of  Glofter's  coming  to  Stony- 
Stratford  the  morning  after  the  king  had  lain  there,  taking  him  force- 
ably  back  to  Northampton,  and  feizing  the  lords  Rivers,  Grey,  *o 
?he  truth  it,  that  the  queen  berfelf,  the  perfon  moft  materially  la- 
tere lied  in  the  welfare  of  her  fon,  did  not  hear  of  the  king's  being  car- 
ried back  from  Stony-Stratford  to  Northampton  till  about  midwigkt  of 
the  day  on  which  this  violence  was  offered  him  by  his  uncle*  See 
Hall,  Edward  V.  fol.  6.  Historical  truth  being  thuo  deviated  from, 
we  have  a  right  to  pre  fume  that  Shakfpeare  in  this  inftance  old  sot 
mean  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  that  the  reading  furniihed  by 
{he  quarto  was  that  which  came  from  his  pen  :  nor  is  it  poffibfc  that 
be  could  hare  made  the  alteration  which  the  folio  exhibits,  it  being 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  whole  tenour  and  fcope  of  the  prcicot 
fcene.  If  the  archbitnop  had  known  that  the  young  king  was  carried 
back  to  Northampton,  be  muft  alfo  have  known  that  the  lords  who 
accompanied  him,  were  fent  to  prifon  j  and  inftead  of  eagerly  aftiaf 
the  Merienger  in  p.  515,  "  fVbat  mews?"  might  have  informed  hist 
of  the  whole  tranfa&ion. 

The  truth  of  hidory  is  neglected  in  another  inftance  alfo.  The  nrf- 
ienger  fays,  the  lords  Rivers,  Grey,  ice.  had  been  fent  by  Glofter  to 
Pom/ret,  whither  they  were  not  fent  till  fome  time  afterwards,  tbry 
being  fent  at  firft,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  (whofe  reJatioa 
Hall  and  Hoi  inked  tranferibed)  "  into  the  North  country,  torn  diveric 
places  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  all  to  Poatcfia&V    Maim  %• 
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He  was  the  wretched'ft  thing*,  when  he  was  young. 

So  long  a  growing,  and  fo  leifurely, 

That,  if  his  rale  were  true,  he  mould  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  fo,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam* 

Dutch.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York .  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  teen  re  member 'd  *, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Dutch.  How,  my  young  York.?  I  pr'y  thee,  let  me  hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  fay,  my  uncle  grew  fb  faft, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  cruft  at  two  hours  old  ; 
*Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jeft. 

Dutch .  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurfe. 

Dutch.  His  nurfe!  why,  (he  was  dead  ere  thou  wait  born* 

York.  If  'twere  not  (he,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

^.  Eiiz.  A  parlous  boy*: — Go  to,  you  are  too  (hrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eiiz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter. a  MefTenger1. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  meffengcr :  What  news  ? 
Me/.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  unfold. 
3J.  Eiiz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 
Me/.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 
Dutch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Me/.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,  are  fent  to  Pomfret, 
With  them  fir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 
Dutch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 
Me/.  The  mighty  dukes,  Glofter,  and  Buckingham. 

9  —  the  wretched'ft  /&/«£,]  Wretched  \\  here  ufed  in  a  feiifc  yet 
retained  in  familiar  language,  for  paltry,  pitiful,  being  below  expedta- 
tion.     Johnson. 

i  —bttn  remembered,']  To  be  remembered  is  in  Shakfpeare,  to  hart 
one's  memory  quick,  to  nave  one's  thoughts  about  one.    Johnson. 
*  A  parlous  boy ;]  Parlous  is  keen,  (hrewd.  So,  in  Lata  Tricky  1608  t 

"  A  parlous  youth,  fliarp  and  fatirical."     Steivens. 
3  Mater  a  Mejfe*ger.~\  The  quarto  reads— -Enter  Dorfit*  St  1 1  yens* 
L  i  2  £.  Eiiz. 
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Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence4  ? 

Mef.  The  mm  of  all  I  can,  I  have  difclos'd  ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

4J.  Eliz.  Ah  me,  I  fee  the  ruin  of  my  houfe ! 
The  tyger  now  hath  feiz'd  the  gentle  nind$  ; 
Infulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awlefs  *  throne : — 
Welcome,  deftru&ion,  blood,  and  maflacre ! 
I  fee,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Dutch:  Accurfed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days  ! 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
My  hufband  loft  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  fons  were  toft, 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  lofs : 
And  being  feated,  and  dome  flick  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themfelves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themfelves ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  felf  againft  felf :— O,  prepofteroua 
And  frantick  outrage,  end  thy  damned  fpleen  j 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  7  ! 

«■  For  v»bat  offence  ?]  This  queftion  is  given  to  the  archbiJbop  Id 
former  copies,  but  the  meffenger  plainly  fpeakt  to  the  queen  ordatefcen. 

The  queftion  is  given  in  the  quarto  to  the  arch  bi  (hop,  (ot  carafes!, 
as  he  is  there  called,)  where  alfo  we  have  in  the  following  fpeeck,  stj 
gracious  lads.  The  editor  of  the  folio  altered  lady  to  Urdj  bat  It  ■ 
more  probable  that  the  cornpofitor  prefixed  Car*  (the  derlg  nation  that 
of  the  archbifliop)  to  the  words,  "  For  what  offence  f"  inftead  of  Jfc. 
than  that  lady  (hould  have  been  printed  in  the  fubfequent  fpeech  if- 
ftead  of  lord.  Compolitors  always  keep  the  names  of  the  intsrlocitort 
in  each  fcene  ready-compofed  for  ufe  ;  and  hence  miftakes  Comttimtt 
arife.     Maloni.    * 

5  The  tyger  now  batb  feiz'd  the  gentle  hind  }]  So,  in  our  aothour'i 
Rape  of  Lu  crice  t 

" while  (he,  the  picture  of  pore  piety, 

"  Like  a  white  bind  under  che  grype'a  (harp  claws—." 

Maioxi. 

6  —«»/#/>—.]  Not  producing  awe,  not  reverenced.  To  jot  q* 
it  to  encroach*    Johnson. 

*  —  en  death—]  So  the  quarto  1598,  and  the  fubfeqoent  qaarW* 
The  folio  rcadt— *gr/£.    Malone.. 
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££.  Elix.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  fan&uary.— 
Madam,  farewel. 

Dutch,  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you* 

4>.  £//«.  You  have  no  caufe. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go,  [to  the  Queen* 

And  thither  bear  your  treafure  and  your  goods* 
For  my  part,  I'll  refign  unto  your  grace 
The  feal  I  keep ;  And  fo  betide  to  me, 
A*  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours  ! 
Come,  I'll  conduit  you  to  the  fan&uary.  [Exeunt* 


ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

%he  fame.    A  Strut* 

The  trumpets  found.  Enter  the  Prince  of Wales,  Gloste*, 
Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourchier  #,  and  Others* 

Buck.  Welcome,  fweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 
chamber  8. 

Glo.  Welcome,  dear  coulin,  my  thoughts'  fovcreign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  croffes  on  the  way 
HaVe  made  it  tedious,  wearifome,  and  heavy: 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  diftinguiih  of  a  manf 

•  Cardinal  M*ur  chin,]  Thomas  Bourchier  was  ma*  a  Cardinal, 
and  elected  Archbiijiop  of  Canterbury,  in  1464.     He  died  in  i486. 

Maloni. 

*  —  to  your  chamber.]  London  was  anciently  called  Camera  regia. 

Pope. 
So,  in  Heywood's  If  you  know  net  me%  you  know  Nobody ,  1633, 
jtd  Part : 

'«  This  city,  our  great  chamber."    Stzivins. 
This  title  it  began  to  have  immediately  after  the  Norman  conqucit. 
See  Coke**  4  Inft.  243,  where  it  is  ftyled  Camera  regit ;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia* 374  j  Ben  Jonfon's  Account  of  King  James's  Entertainment 
in  pining  to  his  coronation;  fcc.    Rxxn. 

L  1  3  Thar* 
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Than  of  hi*  outward  (hew ;  which,  God  be  knows, 

Seldom,  or  never,  j  urn  pet  h  with  the  heart9. 

Thofe  uncles,  which  you  wane,  were  dangerous; 

Your  grace  attended  to  their  fugar'd  words, 

But  iookd  not  on  the  poiiou  of  their  hearts? 

God  keep  you  from  them,  and  rrom  fiich  Ijtife  friends! 

Prince*  God  keep  me  from  Jaifc  friends !  but  they  were 
none. 

Cto+  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comet  to  greet  yom 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  mnd  kh  Tr&tx. 

May.  Gpd  blcfs  your  grace  with  Health  and  hippy 

days! 
PrinctA  thank  you*  good  my  lord;— and  thank  yoo 
all. —  [Exeunt  Mayor,  tfr* 

I  thought,  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York* 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way:— 
Fie,  what  a  flug  h  Halting* !  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us ,  whether  they  will  come,  or  no, 

Enttr  Haiti no*. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time1,  here  comes  the  fweating 
lord. 

Prinee.  Welcome,  my  lord;  What,  will  our  mother 
come .' 

Haft.  On  what  occafiun,  God  he  knows,  not  Tf 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  fan&uary  :  The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  graccj 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

BufJt.  Fit  1  what  an  indirect  and  pecvifh  courfc 
Is  this  of  hers  r — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Periuade  the  queen  to  fend  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  prefcntly  f 
If  /he  deny, — lord  Haftings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce* 

9  **- jumptth  *uUb  the  heart*]   So,  m  Stfrmtn  er*d  Ptrf*J*t 

41  Wert  thou  my  friend,  thy  mind  would  )*"*?  with  min" 

!«m £wd time,]  A U  bonne heure*    ft*    St** vt wt» 

Car/* 
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Card.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  exped  him  here :  But  if  (he  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  mould  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blefled  fan&uary !  not  for  all  this  land, 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  fo  deep  a  fin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  fenfelels-obftinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional*: 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  groflhefs  of  this  age*, 
You  break  not  fan&uary  in  feizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  thofe  whofe  dealings  have  deferv'd  the  place, 
And  thofe  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deferv'd  it  j 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it: 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  fan&uary  men4; 
But  fan&uary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  ihall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for  once. •* 
Come  on,  lord  Haftings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

*  Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional :]  Cergmomiout  for  fuperftitious  } 
traditional  for  adherent  to  old  cuftoms.     W ah  b  u  r  t o n  . 

1  W*igb  it  but  tvitb  tbe  groflhefs  of  this  age,]  That  is,  compare 
the  ad  of  feizing  him  with  the  grofs  and  licentious  practices  of  theft 
times,  it  will  not  be  c'onfidered  as  a  violation  of  fancluary,  for  you  may 
give  fuch  reafons  as  men  are  now  ufed  to  admit.     Johnson* 

Dr.  Warburton  reads— with  the  greennefs  of  bis  age  J  and  endeavours 
to  ftrengthen  his  emendation  by  aflerting,  in  general  terms,  that 
••  the  old  quarto**  reads— greatneft  ',  from  which  he  confiders  greennefs 
as  no  great  deviation.  The  truth  is,  the  quarto  1598,  and  the  two 
fubfequent  quartos,  as  well  as  the  folio,  all  rezd—grojjnej't.  Greatnefs 
is  the  corrupt  reading  of  a  late  quarto  of  no  authozity,  printed  in  1622. 

Maloni. 

*  Oft  bave  J  b>ard  of  fan&uary  men ;  &c.]  Thefe  arguments  againft 
the  privilege  of  fanctuary  are  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Mor e*s  Life  of 
King  Edward  tbe  Fiftb,  published  by  Stowe  :  "  —  And  verily,  1  have 
often  heard  of  fan&uary  men,  but  I  never  heard  earft  of  fancluary 
children/'  &c.     Stievxns. 

Morc's  Life  of  K.  Edward  V.  was  publiflied  alfo  by  Hall  and  Holin- 
(hed,  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Holinmed  Shakfpcare  found  this  argu- 
ment.   Maloni.  r 

L  1  4  Haft, 
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Haft.  I  go,  my  lord. 
Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  fpeedy  hafte  yon  may, 

J  Exeunt  Cardinal,  our*  Hast  i  kg  it 
v, our  brother  come, 

Where  (hall  we  fojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  feems  beft  unto  your  royal  fclfi 
If  I  may  counfel  you,  fome  day,  or  two, 
Your  highnefs  (hall  repofe  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  pleafe,  and  (hall  be  thought  moft  fit 
For  your  beft  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  1  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place  :— 
Did  Julius  Cxfar  build  that  place,  my  lord  r 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place  | 
Which,  (ince,  fucceeding  ages  have  re-edify *d. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  elfe  reported 
Succeflively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it? 
Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 
Prince.  But  fay,  my  lord,  it  were  not  regifter'dj 
Methinks,  the  truth  fhould  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  poflerity s, 
£ven  to  the  general  ending  day. 

Glo.  So  wile  fo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  loag\ 

{AJUu 
Prince.  What  fay  you,  uncle  ? 
Glo.  I  fay,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  1      %    rjgjg 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word7,     J  14W#* 

Prince, 
5  At  "'twere  retail'd  to  all  poflerity,]  Retail*  d  may  fifnlfy  diffused, 
difperfrd.     Johnson. 

Minfhew  in  hit  Dictionary,  1617,  beiides  the  ?crb  retait  in  the  ner* 
cantile  fenfe,  has  the  verb  «*  to  retaile  or  retell,  C.  rtwmbrtr,  a  Lat< 
xenumerare  j"   and  in  that  fcnfe,  1  conceive,  it  it  employed  here. 

Malomi. 
Richard  ufes  the  word  retailed  in  the  fame  fcnfe  in  the  fourth  a&, 
that  he  does  in  this  place,  when  fpeaking  to  the  queen  of  her  daughttfj 
he  fays, 

"  To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquefts  won.M     Mason. 
0  So  wife  fo  young,  they  fay,  d*  me%tr  live  /*«£•] 
h  cadie  antefenem,  qui  fa  fit  ante  diem, 
a  proverbial  line.     Sticvini. 

7  Jbuty  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 
/  mwdm  two  mcaainn  in  one  word*}  Dr.  Warburtoa  read!—*!** 

tfrt 
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frinet.  That  Julius  Caefar  was  a  famous  man  s 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 

Hi* 

the  formal-uri/ir  antiquity,  and  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  capri- 
cious and  violent  alteration  of  the  text  by  a  very  long  note,  which  I 
have  not  preferred,  as  in  my  apprehen6on  it  carriei  neither  conviction, 
nor  information  with  it.  To  accommodate  the  next  line  to  his  read* 
ing,  he  altered  the  punctuation  of  it  thus* 

like  the  formal-wife  antiquity, 
I  moralize  j— two  meanings  in  one  word, 
which  has  been  adopted,  I  think,  improperly,  by  the  fubfeqnent  edi- 
tors, who  yet  did  not  adopt  the  reading  to  strengthen  which  this  alte- 
ration was  made. 

The  Vice,  Iniquity,  cannot  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  moraJime  in 
general;  but  in  the  old  Moralities  he,  like  Richard,  did  often  "  a#- 
raJixe  moo  meanings  in  one  word.** 

Our  authour  has  again  ufed  moraliza  aa  *  verb  active  in  his  Raft  of 
hucrut: 

"  Nor  could  the  moralixe  his  wanton  fight, 
"  More  than  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  light.** 
In  which  palTage  it  means,  *'  to  interpret  or  investigate  the  lateM 
meaning  of  his  wanton  looks,**  as  in  the  prefent  paflage,  it  fignifiea 
either  to  extract  the  double  and  latent  meaning  of  one  word  or  fentence, 
or  to  couch  two  meanings  under  one  word  or  fentence.  So  moral  n 
tiled  by  our  authour  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  for  a  fecret  mean~ 
tag*  "  There  is  fome  moral  in  this  Benedictus.'*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  265, 
n.  7  J  and  Vol.  V.  p.  601,  n.  5-  The  word  which  Richard  ofes  in  a 
doable  frn/e  is  live*  which  in  his  former  fpeeck  he  had  ufed  literally, 
and  in  the  pre  fen  t  is  ufed  metaphorically.  Mr.  Mafon  conceives,  be* 
caufe  what  we  now  call  a  motto,  was  formerly  denominated  the  mot  or 
vford,  that  word  may  here  signify  a  whole  fentence*  But  the  argu- 
ment is  defective.  Though  in  tournaments  the  motto  on  a  knight's 
shield  was  formerly  called  Tbe  word,  it  never  at  any  period  was  called 
*  One  word.'* 

The  Via  of  the  old  moralities  was  a  buffoon  character,  [See  Cot- 
grave's  Diet.  *<  Badin,  A  foole  or  Vice  in  a  play.— Mime,  A  vke, 
foole,  jefter,  &c.  in  a  play.*']  whofe  chief  employment  was  to  make  the 
audience  laugh,  and  one  of  the  modes  by  which  he  effected  his  purpofe 
was  by  double  meanings,  or  playing  upon  words.  In  thefe  moral  re- 
prefentations,  Fraud,  Iniojjity,  Covttoufuefs,  Luxury,  Gluttony , 
Vanity,  Sec.  were  frequently  introduced.  Mr.  Upton  in  a  dilTertation 
which,  on  account  of  its  length,  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  play,  haa 
shewn,  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  and  tbe  Devil's  an  Aft,  that 
Iniquity  was  fometimes  the  Vict  of  the  Moralities.  Mr*  Stecvens*a  note 
in  the  fnbfequent  page,  thews,  that  he  was  not  always  fo. 

JJie  formal  Vice  perhaps  means,  the  Jbrrwd,  the  ftnfiblt  Vice—- 
Vol,  VI.  L  1  5  {a 
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His  wit  fet  down,  to  make  his  valpur  live : 
Death  makes  no  conflue#  of  thi*  ponquergr  8  ; 
for  now  he  lives' in  fame,  though  not  in  life— 
I'll  tejl  you  what,  my  coufin  Buckingham. 

Bttck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  I 

Prince.  A&  if  t  live  until  1  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  foldier,  as  I  hv'd  a  king. 

Jp  the  Comedy  pf  Errors,  "  a  formal  man"  fcems  to  mean,  one  Sa  bts 
/enfes  j  a  rational  map.  Again,  in  Twlftfi  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  56. 
'<  -—this  is  evident  to  any  forma/  capacity."    Maloni. 

This  alteration  [of  Or.  Warbuiton's]  Mr.  Upton  very  juftly  cenrares. 
Pr.  Warburtoo,  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  nothing  but  coned  the 
punctuation,  if  indeed  any  alteration  be  really  neceffary.  See  thedsf* 
^trfation  on  the  old  vice  at  the  end  of  this  play. 

To  this  long  collection  of  notes  may  be  added  a  queftion,  to  what 
equivocation  Richard  refers  ?  The  pofition  immediately  preceding,  that 
fame  lives  long  'without  cbara&ers,  that  b,  without  the  -help  of  letters, 
|temt  to  have  no  ambiguity.    He  muft  allude  to  the  former  lines 
Sp  young,  fo  wife,  t  hey  fay ,  do  ne'er  livelong, 

S  which  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  his  defign  of  hafteniag  the  priace*s 
ath*    Johnson. 

f  rom^  the  following  ftage-direction,  in  an  old  dramatick  piece,  ea- 
{ituled>  Uftricmajtix,  or  the  Player  whiff,  1610,  it  appears,  that  the 
Y'ue  and  Iniquity  were  fometixnes  diftinct  perfonagee : 

"  Enter  a  roaring  devil,  with  the  Vice  on  his  back,  Iniquity  ia  eat 
hand,  aod  Jnventus  in  the  other.*' 

The  devil  likewife  makes  the  distinction  in  his  first  fpecch  1 
"  Ho,   bo,  ho  I  theft  babes  mine  are  all, 
"  The  Vice,  Iniquitie,  and  Child  Prodigal" 
The  following  part  of  this  note  was  obligingly  communicated  by  at 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowie,  of  Idmcftonc  near  Salisbury.  "  1  know  no  writer  who 
gives  io  complete  an  account  of  this  obfolete  character,  as  archbisVp 
Jiarfnct,  in  his  Declaration  of  Pofi/b  Impoflures,  p.  1 14,  Lond.  1603 t 
«  It  was  a  pretty  part  (he  tells  us)  in  the  old  church-playes,  when  the 
jimble  V"Ki  would  /kip  up  nimbly  like  a  jackanapes  into  the  devil's 
aeckr,  and  ride  the  devil  a  courfe,  and  belabour  him  with  his  wooden 
dagger,  till  he  made  him  roare,  whereat  the  people  would  laugh  to  fee 
the  devl  fo  wire-haunted.'     Stzzvzns. 

8  —of  this  conqueror  f]  For  this  reading  we  are  indebted  to  Mr* 
Theobald,  who  probably  derived  it  from  the  original  edition  in  1597* 
ML  the  fubfequcnt  ancient  copies  read  corrupUy^of  his  conqueror. 

Maloni. 
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Glo.  Short  fummers  lightly  have  a  forward  fpring9. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal* 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  of 
York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  oar  loving  brother  | 

York.  Well,  my  dread  lord f ;  fo  mail  I  call  you  now\ 

Prince.  Ay,  brother ;  to  oar  grief,  as  it  is  yours : 
Too  late  he  died  *,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
"Which  by  his  death  hath  loft  much  maje&y. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  coufin,  noble  lord  of  York? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord* 
You  faid,  that  idle  weeds  are  fad  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

GU.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  coufin,  I  mult  not  fay  fo. 

York.  Then  is  he  more  beholding  to  you,  than  1\ 

Glo.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  fovereign  ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  akinfman. 

York .  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

GU.  My  dagger,  little  coufin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 

9  Sb$rt  fummers  lightly  h#oe  a  ferwsrd  fpringj]  That  tf,  wort  fan*, 
men  are  ufually  preceded  by  a  forward  fpnng  j  or  in  other  words,  an4 
more  appofitely  to  Glofter's  latent  meaning,  a  premature  fpring  is\ 
ufually  followed  by  a  fliort  Cummer.    Malomi. 

—  lightly  —J  Commonly,  in  ordinary  courfc.    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  proverb  :  *'  There's  lightning  tightly  before  thunder.** 
See  Ray's  PrvcwrAr,  p.  130,  edit.  3.  Again,  in  Ben  Jo n fon's  Qr »/£/#*« 
Revels:  '•  He  is  not  lightly  within  to  his  mercer.**    Stiiyemi. 

*  — dread  lord;—]  The  original  of  this  epithet  applied  to  king* 
has  been  much  difputed.  In  fume  of  our  old  ftatutes,  the  king  is  called 
jLex  mitutndiffimut.    Johnson. 

*  Too  late  be  died\\  i.  e.  too  lately,  the  loft  it  too  frefli  in  our 
memory.  Waiiviton. 

So,  in  our  authour's  Rape  o/Lnerece  t 
"  —  I  did  give  that  lire, 
"  Which  fee  too  early,  and  tot  Utt  hath  fpttTd.w 
fa aiii,  in  King  Htmy  Vi 

"  The  mercy  that  was  oulck  In  ns  but  lm*j*  Jfcc,   Malomi. 
V*L.  VJ.  L  1  6  Tort. 
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fork.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give  3. 

Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  coufin. 

Tori.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that's  the  fword  to  it? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  coufin,  were  it  light  enough.  . 

Tori.  6  then,  I  fee,  you'll  part  but  with  light  gifts } 
In  weightier  things  you'll  fay  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

Tork.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier4. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me. 

Glo.  How? 

2  'ort.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  (till  be  crofs  in  talk;— 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

Tork.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me :— 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me  ; 
Becaufe  that  1  am  little  like  an  ape  s, 
He  thinks  that  you  mould  bear  me  on  your  fhoulden. 

Bud. 

i  —  which  is  no  grief  to  give. ]  IVhicb  to  g  hte9  or  the  gift  of  which* 
induces  no  regret.  Thus  the  aucnentick  copies,  the  quarto,   lcoS,  aad 
the  firfi  folio.    A  quarto  of  no  authority  changed  grief  to  gift\  and  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  capricioufly  altered  the  line  thus  : 
Aw\  tring  a  toy,  it  is  no  grief  to  give.    Maloni. 

4  I  weigh  it  lightly,  Arc]  i.  e.  I  fliould  ftill  efteem  it  but  a  trifling 
gift,  wert  it  heavier.  War rurton. 

So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  Act  V.  fc.  ii  x 

««  You  weigh  me  not,— O  that's,  you  care  not  for  me."  Stiit. 

5  Becaufe  that  Jam  little  like  an  ape,]  The  reproach  feems  to  confift 
in  this :  at  country  Ihews  it  was  common  to  fet  the  monkey  on  the  back 
•f  fome  other  animal,  as  a  bear.  The  duke  therefore,  in  calling  himfelf 
spe,  calls  his  uncle  bear.    Johnson. 

To  this  cultom  there  feems  to  be  an  allufion  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafom 
of  Gipfes : 

«•  A  gypfy  in  his  fhape, 
"  More  calls  the  beholder, 
*<  Than  the  fellow  with  the  ape% 
««  Or  the  ape  on  bis  Jbeulder." 
Again,  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  the  eighth  liberal  fcience,  tntitnlUAn 
tduUndi,  &c.  devifed  and  compiled  by  UlpiaJ  FulweJ,  1576  x  «  — thoa 
baft  an  excel'ent  back  to  carry  my  lord's  ape." 

York  alfo  alludes  to  the  hump  on  Glofter't  back,  which  was  com* 
snodiou*  Air  carrying  burthens9  a*  it  fcived  inftead  of  a  porter's  knot. 

Idoat 
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Suck.  With  what  a  (harp-provided  wit  he  rea&ns  I 
To  mitigate  the  fcorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himfelf : 
So  cunning,  and  io  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  gracious  lord s,  wilTt  pleafe  you  pafs  along? 
Myfelf,  and  my  good  coufin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother ;  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  yxm. 

Tork.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

Prince.  My  lord  prote&or  needs  will  have  it  fo*. 

Tork.  I  (hall  not  fleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  what  ihould  you  fear  ? 

Tork.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghoft ; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murther'd  there* 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince*  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear* 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

i  Exeunt  Prince,  Yo  r  k  ,  Hast.  Card,  and  Attendants. 
Uck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incenfed  6  by  his  fubtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  fcorn  you  thus  opprobrioufly  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable7; 

I  don't  believe  chat  the  reproach  is  what  Dr.  John  Ton  fuppofes,  er 
that  York  meant  to  cail  his  uncle  a  bear.  He  merely  alludes  to  Richard** 
deformity,  his  high  (boulder,  or  hump-back,  as  it  is  called.  That  was 
the  fcorn  he  meant  to  give  bis  uncle.  In  the  third  act  of  the  Thiri 
Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  the  fame  thought  occurs  to  Richard  hirafcii, 
where  defcribing  his  own  figure,  he  fays, 

"  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

«<  Where  fits  deformity,  to  mock  my  body."    Mason. 

'  My  gracious  lord  A  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  gracious,  I  am 
anfwerable.  Glofter  has  already  ufed  the  fame  addrefs.  The  defect 
of  the  metre  (hews  that  a  word  was  omitted  at  the  prefs.     Malovf. 

•  — needs  'will  bave  it  Jo."]  The  word  needs  was  added,  to  complete 
the  metre,  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

6  Was  not  incenfed — ]  i.  e.  incited.  So,  in  Much  ado  about  Ne- 
tting: "—how  Don  John  your  brother  incenfed  me  to  flandcr  the 
lady  here.'  •     Mason. 

7  —capable  j]  here,  a*  "n  many  other  places  in  thefe  plays,  means 
intelligent,  quick  of  appidtcnOon.     See  p.  504,  n.  5.     M alone.  ; 

He's 
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He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  reft.— Come  hither,  Catefcyi 
thou  art  fworn 
^As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  know' ft  our  reafons  arg'd  upon  the  way  ;— 
What  think* ft  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  eafy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Halting*  of  our  mind, 
For  the  inftalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  feat  royal  of  this  famous  ifle  ? 

Cote.  He  for  his  father's  fake  fo  loves  the  prince,' 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  againft  him. 

Buck.  What  think'ft  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will  not  he? 

Gate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Haftings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  Go,  gentle  Citef- 
by, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  found  thou  lord  Haftings, 
How  he  dotb  ftand  afFefted  to  our  purpofe  ; 
And  fummon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  fit  about  the  coronation. 
.  If  thou  doft  find  him  tradable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reafons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  fo  too ;  and  fo  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils  8, 
Wherein  thyfelf  lhalt  highly  be  employ 'd# 

*  —  divided  councils,']  That  is,  a  private  confutation,  feptrate  frotM 
the  known  and  publick  council.  So,  in  the  next  fecne,  Hailing*  fays: 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils,     Johnson. 

Mr.  Reed  has  (hewn  from  Hall's  Chronicle  that  this  circumftance  it 
founded  on  the  hiftorical  facl.  But  Holinflied,  Hall's  copyift,  •*» 
our  authour's  authority :  '«  But  the  prote&oure  and  the  duke  after 
that  they  had  fent  to  the  lord  Cardinal, — the  lord  Stanley  and  the  lord 
Haftings  then  lord  Chamberlaine,  with  many  other  noblemen,  to  com- 
mune and  devife  about  the  coronation  in  one  place,  as  fa  ft  were  they  in 
another  place,  contriving  the  contrarie,  and  to  make  the  prote&ow 
king.*'  «  —  the  lord  Stanley,  that  was  afcer  earle  of  Darby,  wifelf 
miflrufted  it,  and  fayde  unto  the  lorde  Haftings,  that  he  much  ntt* 
lyked  tbtfe  tvtojeveral  councils."    M al on e . 

Glu 
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Glo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William :  tell  him,Catefby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adverfaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-cafHe  ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  miftrefs  Shore  one  gentle  kifs  the  more. 

Buck,  Good  Catefby,  go,  effeft  this  bufmefs  foundly* 

Gate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catefby,  ere  we  deep  ? 

Gate.  You  (hall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Croiby-placc,  there  fhall  you  find  as  both. 

[Exit  Catesbt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  (hall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
Lord  Haflings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man; — fomewhat  we  will 
do*:— 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  poflefs'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promife  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindnefs. 
Come,  let  us  fup  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digefl  our  complots  in  fome  form.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II". 

Be/ore  Lord  Haflings'  Hou/e. 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Me/.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [knocking. 

Haft,  [within.]  Who  knocks  ? 
Mej.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 
Haft.  [within.]  What  is't  o'clock? 
Me/.  Upon  the  ftroke  of  four. 

9  —  wi//  do:]  The  folio  reads— will  determine.     Stziveni. 

1  Scene  II.]  Every  material  circumftance  in  the  following  fecne  ia 
taken  from  the  Chronicles,  except  that  it  is  a  knight  with  whom 
Halting*  convcrfes,  inftcad  of  Bucking  ham*    Stesy£NI9 
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Enter  Hastings. 

Haft.  Cannot  thy  matter  deep  the  tedious  nights? 

Me/.  So  it  mould  feem  by  that  I  have  to  fay. 
Firft,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordfhip. 

Haft.  And  then,— 

Me/.  And  then  he  fends  you  word, 
He  dreamt  to-night  the  boar  had  rafed  his  helm1; 
Befides,  he  fays,  there  are  two  councils  held  ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one, 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  fends  to  know  your  lordfhip's  pleafure,— 
If  prefently  you  will  take  horfe  with  him, 
And  with  all  fpeed  pod  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  fhun  the  danger  that  his  foul  divines. 

Haft.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord  ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils : 
His  honour 3,  and  myfelf,  are  at  the  one  ; 
And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catefby  4  % 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  (hall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  ihallow,  wanting  inflance  * : 

Afid 

4  —  the  boar  bad  rafed  bis  belm.]  So  Holinfted,  after  Hall  vA 
Sir  Thomas  More :  "  The  felfe  night  next  before  his  death  the  lorde 
Stanley  fent  a  truftic  fecret  meflenger  unto  him  at  midnight  in  ail 
hafte,  requiring  him  to  rife  and  ride  away  with  him,  for  he  was  dif- 
pofed  utterlie  no  longer  to  byde,  he  had  fo  fearful  a  dreame,  is  which 
him  thought  that  a  boart  with  his  tufltes  fo  rafed  them  both  by  the 
headcs  that  the  bloud  ran  about  both  their  moulders.  And  fonf- 
much  as  the  Protector  gave  the  boare  for  his  cognizance,  this  dreame 
made  fo  fearful  an  impreflion  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  thoroughly  de- 
termined no  longer  to  tarie,  but  had  his  horfe  readie,  if  the  tote 
Ha  (tings  woold  go  with  him,**  Sec.     Maloni. 

3  His  honour — ]  This  was  the  ufuai  addrefs  to  noblemen  in  Shak- 
fpe are's  time.     Maloni. 

*  Andy  at   tbt  erbcr,  is   my  good  friend  Catejby ;   dec.]  So,  in  thl 
Legend  of  Lord  Haftings,  Mirrourfor  Magiftrates,  1575  : 
"  I  fear'd  the  end  ;  my  Catefby  being  there 
"  Difcharg'd  all  doubts;  him  held  I  moftentyre."   Malose. 

5  — wanting  inflance :]  That  is,  wanting  fome  example  or  sS  tf 
mslevolence,  by  which  they  may  be  juftified :  or  which,  perhaps,  « 
nearer  Co  the  true  meaning,  wanting  any  immediate  ground  or  reaibs* 

JOHNJO*. 

nu 
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And  for  hit  dreams— I  wonder,  he's  fo  fond 
To  trufl  the  mockery  of  unquiet  (lumbers : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  purfues, 
Were  to  incenfe  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  pur/uit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chafe* 
Go,  bid  thy  .mailer  rife  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  mall  fee,  the  boar  will  ufe  us  kindly* 
Me/.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  fay. 

[Exit. 
Enter  CatesbY. 

Cafe.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Haft.  Good  morrow,  Catefby ;  you  are  early  ftirring : 
What  news,  What  news,  in  this  our  tottering  date  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  w6rld,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  (land  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm* 

Haft.  How  I  wear  the  garland  r  dolt  thou  mean  the 
,,  crown  ? 

*     Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord* 

Haft.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  tut  from  my  fhoul- 
ders, 
Before  I'll  fee  the  crown  fo  foul  mifplac'd* 
But  can  ft  thou  guefs  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And,  thereupon,  he  fends  you  this  good  news,— 
That,  this  fame  very  day,  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  muft  die  at  Pomfret. 

//*?/?.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Becaufe  they  have  been  itill  my  adverfaries  : 
But,  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  fide, 
To  bar  my  mailer's  heirs  in  true  defcent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordfhip  in  that  gracious  mind ! 
Haft.  But  I  (hall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence,— 

This  it  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  except  that  it  \ii»-«*Jf ancle. 

Maloni. 
The  folio  reads— tt>/7Mrt  inftance*    STttvtfct, 
Vol.  VI.  M  m  That 
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That  they,  who  brought  toe  in  my  mailer's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy* 
Well,  Catefby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  fend  fome  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord* 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Haft.  O  monftrous,  monftrous  I  and  fo  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  fo  'twill  do 
With  fome  men  eife,  who  think  themfelves  as  fafe  . 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'ft,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate,  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you,— 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.  Ljffe    I 

Haft.  I  know,  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deferv'd  K.      j 

Entir  Stanley. 
Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boaor-fpear,  mn? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  (o  unprovided  r 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ;»— good  morrow,  Cattt 
by:—  fcrfj. 

You  may  jeft  on,  but  by  the  holy  rood  6,  * 

I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councils  *,  I. 

Haft.  My  lord, 
I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours  ? 
And  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  proteft, 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now : 
Think  vou,  but  that  I  know  our  ftatt  fecure, 
I  would  beibvtrinnaphant  as  I  am  r 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from  !/»• 
don, 
Were  jocund,  and  fuppos'd  their  ftates  were  feet, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  canfe  to  miftruft ; 
But  yet,  you  fee,  how  foon  the  day  o'er-c&ft.     ♦ 
This  fudden  flab  of  rancour  I  mifdowbt ; 
Pray  God,  I  fay,  I  prove  a  needlefs  coward  ! 
What,  fliall  we  toward  the  Tower?  the  day  is  fpent. 

•  —  tbg  holy  rood,]  i.  e.  the  crofs.    So,  in  the  old  mjftery  of  Cm- 
dkm*i-Day>  1512  : 

"  Whan  hir  fwete  fone  fliall  on  t  r»o4 deye.*    Stiitbks. 

•  /  44  B9t  likt  tbtfefrvsraJ  *»»«/«>•«•}  S«e  jw  4*6,  o.  S.  M a  t ok  i. 
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Haft*  Come,  pogjc,  have  with  you.; — Wot  you  what, 
my  lord  ? 
To-day  the  lord*  you  talk  of  are  behea4ed. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,  migfif  better  wear  their 
heads, 
Than  fome,  that  have  accus'd  them,  year  their  half* 
Bat  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Purfuivant. 

Haft,  Go  en  before,  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 

[Exeunt  Stanley,  WCatsiby. 
How  now,  firrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 
Pur/.  The  better,  that  your  lordflnjj  pieafe  to  ajk. 
Haft.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  thou  met'ft  me  lad  tyhere  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
My  the  fuggefiioo  of  tjie  queen's  attps  ; 
Bat  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyfelf,) 
^This  day  thofe  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
pnnd  I  in  better  ilate  than  ere  I  was. 
^U*urf.  God  hold  it',  to  your  honour's  good  content ! 
**Haft»  Gramercy,  fellow :  There,  drink  that  for  nie. 

[throwing  bim  bis  pur  ft. 
Pur/.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit  Purfuivant. 

Enter  a  Prieft. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  honour. 

Heft*  I  thank  thee,  good  fir  John9,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  teat  for  your  laft  exercife ' ; 
Come  the  next  fabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

7  They,  for  their  truth,]  That  is,  with  refped  to  their  bonefty. 

JohnscH. 

*  —  W</i7,]  That  is,  continue  it.    Johnson. 

9  —good  fir  John,]  Sir  was  formerly  the  ufual  addrefs  to  the  in- 
ferior e'ergjr.     Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  n.  2.     Malonk. 

*  —exercift\]  Performance  of  divine  fervice.    Johnson. 

I  rather  imagine  it  meant— for  attending  him  in  private  to  heir  his 
confetfion.    So,  in  p.  547 : 

<«  To  drtfw  bim  from  his  holy  exercife,"    Maloki. 

M  m  2  fnttr 


*  l&aJJ  rctuj 
#<&.  Na 

Come,  wilj 
#<!/*.  I'll 


Gr 

£«'.  Come 
*'*  SirRj 
To-day  /halt  i 
^or  truth,  for 
.  ^.  God  t 
Aicnotyouarc 

•  Af<r  Buckin 
.   aide,  ,54J>  wher; 

••  tranfcribed  with 
this  convention  u 

"  The  fJine  mo 
^hc«  Shore  ,  wife 
i  tanas  Haward,  f 
of  courttfaie,  to  ac£< 

***«*  Aim  away.     «] 
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Vaugb.  You  live,  that  fhall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter. 

Rat.  Dibatch ;  the  limit  *  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Ri*v.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !  O  thou  bloody  prifon, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  guilty  doTure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  fecood  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
AoA»  for  more  (lander  to  thy  difmal  feat, 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltlefs  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curfe  is  fallen  upon  our  heads, 
When  /he  exclaim 'd  on  Haflings,  you,  and  I, 
For  (landing  by  when  Richard  (tabb'd  her  fon. 

Rtv.  Then  curs'd  (he  Haflings,  then  curs'd  (he  Buck* 
ingham, 
Then  curs'd  lhe  Richard  v-~0,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us  ! 
And  for  my  filler,  and  her  princely  fons,— 
Be  fatisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods, 
Which,  as  thou  know'fl,  unjuflly  mud  be  fpilt ! 

Rat.  Make  hafle,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate  4. 

Ri<v.  Come,  Grey,— come,  Vaughan,— let  us  here 
embrace : 
farewel,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  [Extunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

BuCKiNGHAM,    St  A  N  LE  Y,  HaSTI  N  G8,    the  Bljbop   •/ 

Ely5,    Catesbv,  Lovel,  and  Others,  fitting  at  * 
table  :  Ojpcers  of  the  council  attending. 

Haft.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  caufe  why  we  are  met 
Js— to  determine  of  the  coronation : 

In 

•  —the  limb—]  for  tbt  limited  time.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  in,  n.  8. 

Maloni. 
4  Make  bnfte,  the  hour  9/ death  it  expiate.]  Thus  the  folio.    The 
quarto  furnifhes  z  line  that  hat  occurred  already ; 

Difpatch  3  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 
Expiate  is  ufed  for  expiated;  fo  cenffcate,  contaminate,  con  ft  mm  ate,  &c. 
Sec.     It  feems  to  mean  fully  completed,  and  ended.    Shakfptare  has 
again  ufed  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  »2d  Sonhejt  t 
"  Then  look  I  death  my  days  fhyuld  expiate." 
So,  in  Locrine,   1 595  :  ' 

««  Lives  Safcrcn  yet,  to  exfiatt  my  wrath/* 

Mm]  Th« 
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Jn  God's*  name*  fpeak,  when  is  the  royil  d*y  fr 

2?«<:*.  Are  all  thing*  ready  for  that  rdyal  time? 

Smn.  They  are,  and  \frant  bat  nomination! 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  jttdge  a  haf py  day. 

£*<•*.  Who  knows  the  lord  p  rote  tor's  ttolttd  ittraat 
Who  is  molt  inward  with  the  ttbWfc  drift? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  mould  foert*&  knew  his  mild* 

2?«f*.  We  Itnow  each  other's  faces :  for  oaf  hearts,** 
He  knows  ho  more  of  mih£,  than  I  of  yours  $ 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  ldrd,  than  you  of  mine: — 
Lord  Haftings,  you  and  he  are  neat  in  Idve. 

Haft.  1  thank  his  grace,  1  krietf  he  loves  me  well; 
But,  for  his  purppfe  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  founded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleafure  any  way  therein : 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time  ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  Til  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  prefume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part, 
£»f*r  GlosI-er. 

Ely.  In  hapjfy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himfelf. 

G/o.  My  noble  lords  and  coufins,  all,  good  morrow: 
1  have  been  long  a  deeper;  bat,  I  trull, 
My  abfcnce  doth  negledno  great  defign, 
Which  by  my  prefence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord6, 
William  ldrd  Haftings  had  pronoune'd  yonr  part,— 
J  mean,  your  Voice, — for  crowning  of  the  king. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  altered  whaUter  he  did  not  m* 
derAand,  reads  arbitrarily, 

"  Difpatch  ;  the  hour  of  death  it  nrto  expired. 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  modern  editors.     Maloni. 

5  Bijhop  of  Ely,]  Dr.  John  Morton}  who  wai  elected  to  that  f* 
in  147b.  He  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  1486,  and  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor  in  1487.  He  died  in  the  year  1500*  This 
prelate.  Sir  Thomas  Mote  tells  us,  firft  devifed  the  icheme  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  long  conteft  between  theboufcs  of  York  and  Lanciiter, 
by  a  marriage  between  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Bliaabetb,  the 
elded  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring 
Henry  when  abroad  to  enter  into  a  covenant  for  that  purpof*.  Maloni. 

6  Had  you  not  com*  up  an  yjur  cue— ]  This  cxpreiTion  is  borrowed 
from  the  theatre.  The  cue,  queue,  or  tail  of  a  fptech,  confifta  of  the 
laft  words,  which  ar?  the  token  for  an  entrance  or  anfwer.  To  cuu 
00  tbt  cue,  therefore)  is  to  come  at  the  proper  time.    Jowwion. 

4  Gli. 
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GU.  Than  my  lord  Haflings,  no  man  might  be  bolder; 
His  lordfliip  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well.— 
Mv  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  laft  in  Holborn, 
I  iaw  good  ftrawberries  in  your  garden  there  7 1 
J  do  befeech  you,  fend  for  fome  of  them. 

Efy.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Blt, 

Gh.  Qoufin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[taJtes  him  qfidi* 
Catefby  hath  founded  Haflings  in  our  bufinefs ; 
And  finds  the  tefty  gentleman  fo  hot, 
That  he  will  lofe  his  head,  ere  give  confent, 
His  mailer's  child,  as  worfliipfuDy  he  terms  it, 
Skall  lofe  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourfelf  awhile,  I'll  go  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Gloster,  WBvc kiwc ham* 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  fet  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  fudden  $ 
For  I  myfelf  am  not  fo  well  provided, 
^s  eife  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 
Re-enter  Bijbop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?  I  have  fent 
for  thefc  ftrawberries. 

Hajf.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  fmooth  this  morn* 
ing; 

7  I  fmw  go«d  firg<wbtrr\u  — ]  The  retfon  why  the  biftop  wu 
fifpatched  on  this  errand,  is  not  clearer  in  HoltniheJ,  from  whoa 
Shakfpeare  adopted  the  circum/lance,  than  in  this  fecne,  where  it  it 
introduced.  Nothing  (eems  to  have  happened  which  might  not  hate 
been  tranfa&ed  with  equal  fecurity  in  the  prefence  of  the  reverend  cul- 
tivator of  tbcfe  flramberrust  whofe  complaifance  is  likewife  recorded 
kf  the  author  of  the  Latin  play  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  the  M  ufeumi 

Eliewjti  antifiet  vents  T  (enem  quiety 

Juvtuem  labor  dectt  i  feruut  b  or  turn  tuum 

•Dcc$rs  fraga  plurimmm  producer** 

Enscorus  Eli  in  sis* 

Nil  t'ib'%  ctauditur  btrtus  fuod  memt 

Produc'u ;  effit  lamtiut  vtlltm  mibi9 


Sl^ofim  tibi  gratia 
ircumftance  of  a/king  ror  tne  ltrawoecnes,  nowever,  may 
t>een  mentioned  by  the  hiftoriana  merely  to  (hew  the  unufual  affability 


This  circumstance  of  a/king  for  the  ftrawkecries,  however,  may  have 


and  good  humour  which  the  diflembling  Glofter  afle&ed  at  the  vary 
lime  when  he  had  determined  on  the  death  of  Hm&ings,    Stibvkms. 

M  m  4  '  There'* 
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There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well1, 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  foch  fpiriU 
J  think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Chriftendom, 
Can  letter  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he; 
For  by  his  face  ftraight  (hall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  9  he  fhew'd  to-day  ? 

Haft.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended} 
For,  were  he,  he  had  (hewn  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Glostbr,  ^Buckingham, 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deferve", 
That  do  conipire  my  death  with  devilifh  plots 

*  Hun's  fome  conceit  $r  ether  likes  him  well,']  Conceit  is  thtafht.  So, 
\h  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609: 

"  Here  is  a  thing,  too  young  for  fuch  a  place, 

"  Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die"     Maloni. 

9  —likelihood—]  Semblance  j  appearance.     John  ion. 

So,  in  another  of  our  authour's  plays : 

"  .poor  likelihoods,  and  modern  feemings***    StkitiHS* 

Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads— /iW/ixW.     Maloni. 

1  I  pray  y.u,  all,  tell  me  what  they  deferve*  &c-]  This  ftory  was 
originally  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years 
after  the  tin,*.  His  Hlftery  of  King  Richard  HI,  was  inflated  m 
Hall's  Chronicle,  from  whence  it  wai  copied  by  Holinflied,  who  vat 
Shakfpeare*s  authority : 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  he  returned  into  the  chamber  among 
them  with  a  wonderful  foure,  angrie,  countenance,  knittiog-the  browes, 
frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his  lippes,  and  fo  fcttt  h* 
downe  in  his  place.— -Then  when  he  had  fitten  (till  awhile,  thus  he 
4>egan  :  What  were  t!  ey  worthie  to  have  that  compalTe  and  isnaguK 
the  dcftru&ion  of  me,  being  fo  neere  of.bloud  unto  the  king,  and  pro- 
teclour  of  his  royal  perlon  and  his  real  me  ?— Then  the  lord  Chamber- 
laine,  as  he  that  for  the  love  betweene  them  thought  be  might  be 
bo  I  del  with  him,  anfweied  and  fayd>  that  they  were  worthie  to  be 
punijhed  lor  ruinous  tray  tors,  whatfoever  they  were  ;  and  all  the  other 
affirmed  the  fa  we.  That  is,  quoth  he,  yonder  forcerefTe,  my  brother's 
wife,  and  other  with  her,  meaning  the  queene  : — ye  (hall  all  fee  ia 
what  wife  that  force refle,  and  that  other  witch  of  hercoonfell.  Shore's 
wife,  wi'h  their  arfinitie,  have  by  their  forcerie  and  witchcraft  waded 
my  body.  And  therewith  he  plucked  up  his  doublet  flieve  to  his  el- 
bow upon  his  left  arme,  where  he  flit  wed  a  weriJh  withered  aims 
and  (m<*ll,  as  it  was  never  other.— No  man  but  was  there  prefenr.,  bat 
veil  knew  hit  arme  was  ever  fuch  fines  his  birth.    Naytheleft  the 

lord 
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Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevailed 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellifh  charms  ? 

Haft.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  mod  forward  in  this  noble  prefence 
To  doom  the  offenders :  Whofoe'er  they  be, 
I  fay,  my  lord,  they  have  deferred  death. 

<*lo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witnefs  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blafted  fapling,  withered  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  momtrous  witch, 
Conforted  with  that  harlot,  (trumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me.  , 

Haft.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord,— 

Gle.  If!  thou  protedor  of  this  damned  (trumpet, 
Talk'ft  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ; — Thou  art  a  traitor  :— 
Off  with  his  head :— now,  by  faint  Paul  I  fwear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  fee  the  fame. — 

lord  Chamberlaine  (which  from  the  death  of  king  Edward  kept  Shore*! 
wife,  on  whom  he  fomewhat  doted  in  the  kings  life,  faviog,  a*  it  is 
faide,  he  that  while  forbare  her  of  reverence  towaid  the  king,  or  elfeof 
a  certain  kind  of  fidelity  to  his  friend)  aunfwered  and  faid,  Certainly, 
my  lord,  if  tbty  have  fo  beinoujly  done,  tbty  be  worthy  btin—t  f*\ft~ 
ment.  What,  quoth  the  pro te clour,  thou  ferveft  me  I  wene  with  if* 
and  with  tndi :  I  tell  thee  they  have  fo  done j  and  that  J  will  make 
good  on  thy  bodie,  traitour;  and  therewith,  at  in  great  anger,  he 
clapped  his  fift  upon  the  boord  a  great  rap.  At  which  token  given, 
•ne  cried,  traifon,  without  the  chamber.  Therewith  a  dore  clapped, 
and  in  came  there  ruuYmg  men  in  harnefle,  as  many  as  the  chamber 
might  holde.  And  anone  the  proteclour  fayd  to  the  lord  Haftings,  I 
arreft  thee  traitor. — Then  were  they  all  quickely  be  ft  owed  in  diverfe 
chambers,  except  the  lord  Chamberlaine,  whom  the  prote&our  bade 
ffeede  b\m  imd  Jhr'ws  bim  ajace>  fur  by  S.  Paul,  quotb  be,  J  will  not  f 
dinner  till  I  fee  thy  bead  •£. — So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  greene 
betide  the  chappell  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid  downe  upon  a 
long  log  of  timber,  and  there  ftr'tclcen  off;  and  afterward  his  body  with 
the  head  entcrred  at  Windfor,  befide  the  body  of  king  Edward." 

M.  D.  i.  e.  Maxfttr  John  Dolmo*,  the  authour  of  the  Legend  of 
Lord  Haftings,  in  the  Mirrour  for  Mjgiftratu,  1575,  hat  thrown 
the  fame  circumftances  into  verfc. 

Morton,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  was  prefent  at  this  council,  and  from  him 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  born  in  1480,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  hit 
information.  Poly  dore  Virgil,  who  began  his  hiftory  in  S505,  tells 
the  Story  differently.    Maloni. 

Lovel, 
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Lovcl,  arid  Catefhy,  look,  that  it  be  done*;— 
The  reft,  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  me*. 

[Exgu/tt  Council,  <witb  G los TEE  and  BuCKINCfUM* 
Haft.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  !  not  a  whit  for  me  ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this : 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rafe  his  helm  ; 
But  1  difdain'd  it,  and  did  fcorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot- cloth  horie  did  {tumble*, 

Ad 

*  hovel,  and  Catefby,  look,  tbat  it  be  done)]  In  former  cofki : 

Love/,  and  Rate  lift",  look,  that  it  be  done. 
The  fcene  is  here  in  the  Tower;  and  lord  Hidings  was  cut  off  01 
that  very  day,  when  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  fuflered  at  Potflfot. 
How  then  could  RatcUft  be  both  in  YorkOiire  and  the  Tower  ?  !■  tk 
fcene  preceding  this,  we  find  him  conducting  thofe  gtntltsnea  10  the 
block.  In  the  old  quarto,  we  find  it,  fixemmt :  Manet  Cstefbj  wfct 
Bajlingi.  And  in  the  next  fcene,  before  the  Tower  walk,  we  fiat* 
Lovcl  and  Catelby  come  back  from  the  execution,  bringing  the  bead 
©fHaftings.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  fliould  have  added,  that,  in  tbe  old  a  narto,  bo  same* 
are  mentioned  in  Richard's  fpeech.  He  only  fays— "feme  fee  it  done.'* 
Kor,  in  tbat  edition,  does  hovel  appear  in  the  next  fcene ;  bat  only 
Catefby,  bringing  the  head  of  Haltings.  The  confufion  feemi  to  haw 
arifen,  whea  it  was  thought  neceffary,  that  Catefby  fliould  be  employed 
n  fetch  the  mayor,  who,  in  the  quarto,  ia  made  to  come  without  bar- 
ing been  fent  for.  As  fome  other  petfon  was  then  wanted  to  bring  tbe 
bead  of  Haftings,  the  poet,  or  the  players,  appointed  hovel  and  Jtax- 
cliff  to  that  office,  without  reflecting  that  the  latter  was  engaged  ia 
another  fervice  on  the  fame  day  at  Pomfret.    Tyiwhitt. 

J  have  adopted  the  ememendation,  becaufe  ia  one  scene  at  Icaft  it 
prevents  the  glaring  impropriety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Theobald.  But  un- 
fortunately, as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  this  very  impropriety  is 
found  in  the  next  fcene,  where  Ratcliffe  is  introduced,  and  where  it 
cannot  be  corrected  without  taking  greater  liberties  than  perhaps  are 
juftiBable.  For  there,  in  confequence  of  the  injudicious  alteration 
made,  I  think,  by  the  players,  inftrad  of.—"  Here  comes  the  Mayor,* 
the  reading  of  the  quarto,  we  find  in  the  folio— 

Rick,  But  what,  is  Catefby  gone  ? 

Buck,  He  is,  and  fee  he  brings  the  Mayor  along* 
Catelby  being  thus  employed*  J|e  cannot  bring  in  tbe  head  of  Haft- 
ings ;  nor  can  that  office  be  affigned  to  hovel  only  j  becaufe  GJofter  k 
the  folio  mentions  tivo  perfbns  : 

Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  RatcJiff,  and  Lovel.     Maloni* 

*  The  rtfi  tbat  love  me,  fife,  and  follow  me,]  So,  in  the  Battle  of 
Alcaxar,  1 594 : 

"  And  they  that  loTemy  honour,  follow  me."     M  alone. 
3  Stanley  did  dream,  tbe  boar  did  rafe  bis  belm  ;^- 

Tbree  times  to  day  my  foot-cloth  borfe  did  fumble,]  So  Holinibed, 
after  Sir  Thomas  More ;  "  A  marvellous  cafe  ii  it  to  heart,  cither  tbe 

warning* 
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ind  ftartled,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
ks  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  (laugh  ter-houfe. 
),  now  I  want  the  pried  that  fpake  to  me ; 
now  repent  1  told  the  purfaivant, 
is  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
!b-day  at  Pbmfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd, 
ind  I  myfeif  fecure  in  grace  and  favour. 
I,  Margafet,  Margaret*  now  thy  heavy  curfe 
s  lighted  on  poor  Haftings'  wretched  head. 

Ca/v.Difpatch,  my  lord,  the  duke  would  be  at  dinner; 
flake  a  fhort  ihrift,  he  long*  to  fee  your  head. 

Haft.O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Vhich  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks4, 
jives  like  a  drunke*  failor  on  a  ma  ft: ; 
leady,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
nto  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  difpatch ;  'tis  bootlefs  to  exclaim* 

Hmft.  O,  bloody  Richard!— miferable  England! 
jprophefy  the  fearful'ft  time  to  thee, 
niat  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  npon,-*- 
]ome,  lead  me  to  the  block s,  bear  him  my  head  ; 
rhey  (mile  at  me,  who  ftiortly  fhall  be  dead6.    [Exeunt. 

rarnings  of  that  he  fbould  have  voided,  or  the  tokens  of  that  he  could 
tot  voide  j  for  the  felfe  night  next  before  his  death  the  L.  Stanley  fent 
truftie  fecret  meflenger  unto  him  at  midnight,  in  all  the  hafte-,  Sec 
See  p.  528,  n.  2.  j — Certain  it  is  alfo,  that  in  riding  towards  the  Tower 
he  fame  morning  in  which  he  [Haftings]  was  beheaded,  his  horfetwife 
ir  thrife  ftumbled  with  him,  aim  oft  to  the  falling:  which  thing,  al- 
teheach  man  wot  wcH  daily  hapjeneth  to  them  to  whome  no  fuch 
nifchance  is  toward  j  yet  hath  it  ©cene  of  an  old  rite  and  cuftome  ob- 
erved  as  a  token  oftentimes  noublie, foregoing  fome  great  misfortune.** 
A  foot  clot  by  it  has  been  already  ob'ferved,  fignified  the  houfings  of  a 
lorfe.     Seep.  223,  n.  3.     Malone. 

4  Who  builds  bis  hope  in  air,  &c]  So,  Horace  t 

Ntfcivs  zur*  fMlacis,    Johnson. 

5  Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,]  William  lord  Haftings  was  beheaded 
m  the  13th  of  Jlne,  14S3.  His  eldeft  fon  by  Catharine  Neville, 
laughter  of  Richard  Neville  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  William 
ord  Bonville,  was  reftored  to  his  honours  and  eftate  by  K.  Henry  VII. 
n  the  firft  year  of  his  reign— The  daughter  of  Lady  Haftings  by  hfcr 
irft  hufband  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  who  appears  in 
be  prefent  play.     Malone. 

6  ¥bey  imile  at  me*  w^°  foortb  fidl  be  dead.]  i.  e.  thofe  who  now 
mile  at  me,  Aall  be  Jbortly  dead  themfclvcs.    Malon*. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

The  fame.     The  Tonuer-*tvallsf 

£*/Yr  Glostjr,  and  Buckingham,  inrmfyi 
marvellous  ilUfavour  d* 

Glo.  Come  coufin,  canft  thou  quake,  and  change  thy 
colour  ? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,-^- 
And  then  again  begin,  and  ftop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  diftraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  | 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  #p!ef 
Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw, 
Intending  deep  fufpicion $ :  ghafUylook$ 
Arc  at  my  fcrvice,  like  enforced  fmiles  j 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catefby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  fee,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Catbsby, 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him.— Lord  mayor,— 

Glo.  Look  to  the  draw-  bridge  there. 

Buck.  Hark !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catelby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reafon  we  have  fent  for  you,— 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocegty  defend  and  guard  as  i 

4  _  in  tufty  *rmt*r>  &c.]  Tiros  Holinfhed :  "  The  prote&ox  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  intending  to  fet  Tome  colour  upon  the  matter, 
fent  in  all  hafte  fox  many  fubftantial  men  out  of  the  citie  into  the 
Tower  j  and  at  their  coming,  himfelfe,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
flood  harnefled  in  old  ill-faring  brigandert,  fuch  as  no  man  &o«M 
wecne  that  they  would  vouchfafe  to  have  put  upqa  their  backes,  ex- 
cept that  fome  fudden  neceflttie  had  conftreined  them.**     Stibviks* 

s  Intending  deep  fufpicion;]  Intending  is  hete,  and  elfewhere  ia 
theie  plays,  ufed  for  f  mending  See  Vol.  III.  p.  317,  a.  7.  Malovk. 
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rfrrLovEL,axu/RATCLiFF*,  with  Hastings9!  beaJ9 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  RatclifF,  and  LoveL 

Lo*v.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 

lie  dangerous  and  unfufpe&ed  Mailings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  mud  weep* 

:00k  him  for  the  plained  harmlefs  creature, 

lat  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  chriftian  7  ; 

ade  him  my  book,  wherein  my  foul  recorded 

lie  hiftory  of  all  her  fecret  thoughts : 

*  fmooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  (hew  of  virtue, 

dat,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 

nean,  his  converfation "with  Shore's  wife, — 

5  Hv'd  from  all  attainder  of  fufpefl. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'ft  (helter'd  traitor 

fcat  ever  liv'd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 

ould  you  imagine,  or  almoft  believe, 

^ere't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 

e  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  lubtle  traitor 

lis  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-houfe, 

>  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Glofter  ? 

May.  What !  had  he  fo  ? 

Glo\  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 

'  that  we  would,  again  ft  the  form  of  law, 

aceed  thus  rafhly  in  the  villain's  death  ; 

t  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  cafe, 

le  peace  of  England,  and  our  perfons'  fafety, 

Eater  Lovtl,  and  RatclirT",— ]  The  quarto  has— "  Enter  Catefiy, 
b Haftings*  head/'  and  Glofter,  on  his  entry, fays— •'  O,  0,be  quiet; 
1  Catefby."  For  this  abfurd  alteration,  by  which  RatclirTe  is  repre- 
:ed  at  Pomfrct  and  in  London  at  the  fame  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
t  the  player-editors  are  anfwerablr.     Seep.  538,  n.  2.     Maloni. 

—  the  earth  a  chriflian  ;]   Here  the  quarto  adds  s 
Look  you,  my  lord  mayor , 

is  hemiftick  1  have  inferted  in  the  following  fpeech  of  Buckingham, 
vhich  I  believe  it  originally  belonged  j-as  without  it  we  meet  with 
imperfect  verfe. 

Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'ft  ihelter'd  traitor 

That  ever  liv'd. 

Would  you  imag;ne,  &c.     Stcevfns. 

—  bit  converfation—]  i.  e.  familiar  intercourfe.  The  phiafe— 
unal  convtrjation,  is  yet  io  daily  ufc.     Maloni. 

Enforc'd 
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Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befai  you !  he  defcrv'4  kls  death; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded* 
To  warn  falfe  traitors  from  the  like  attempt** 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands* 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  raiftrefs  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  (hould  dia, 
Until  your  lordftiip  came  to  fee  his  end; 
Which  now  the  loving  hafte  of  jthefe  our  friends, 
Somewhat  again  ft  our  meaning,  hath  preveate4 : 
Becaufc,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  fpeak,  and  timoroufly  confefs 
The  manner  and  t;he  purpofe  of  his  treafons  j 
That  you  might  well  have  ijgnify'd  the  fam£ 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Mifconftrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  (ball  fern* 
As  well  as  I  had  feen,  and  heard  him  fpeak: 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both* 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  yourjuft  proceedings  in  this  cafe. 

Gfoi  And  to  that  end  we  wiih'd  your  Iordftnp  here, 
To  avoid  the  cenfures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  fince  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witnefs  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  fo,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewel.  0 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  coufin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies,  him  in  all  poft : — 
There,  at  your  mecteil  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  baftardy  of  Edward's  children : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen9, 
Only  for  faying — he  would  make  his  fon 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  houfe, 
Which,  by  the  fign  thereof,  was  termed  fo. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
And  beftial  appetite  in  change  of  lull; 

9  —put  to  death  a  citizen,]  This  perfon.wai  one  Wmlktr%  a  taftaa- 
tial  ciuscn  and  grocer  at  tbc  Crrtvn  in Cheapfide.    Cur. 

Which 
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Which  ftretchMvnto  their  iertranta*  daughters,  drives. 
Even  where  his  ltjftfol  eye,  or  ravage  heart, 
Without  controoJ,  lifted  ■  to  make  his  prey. 
Kay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  perfon  :— 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  infatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France  ; 
And,  by  juft  computation  of  the  time, 
Found,  that  the  iffue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father : 
Yet  touch  this  fparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 
Becaufe,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Muck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord ;  I'll  play  the  orator,  J 

As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myfelf :  and  fo,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Barnard's  caJHe  ; 
Where  you  (hall  find  me  well  accompanied, 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  weH -learned  bi (hops. 

Buck*  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  rtews  tliat  the  Guild-hall  affords. 

[Exit  Buckingham* 

G/*.  <jo,  Lovel,  with  all  fpeed  to  doctor  Shaw, — 
Go  thou  [to  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker* ;— bid  them  both 
Meet  me,  within  this  hour,  at  Baynard's  caftle. 

[Exeunt  Lovel*  «WCat«siy. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  fome  privy  order 

3  —  4it  Uftful  oft—Ji/hd—]  £o  the  quarto.    The  «fo!io  4»as  regmtf 
and  lujhd,    Malonb. 

•  —  to  doQor  ^ra;,— ]  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are  not 
in  the  quarto.  Shaw  and  Pcnker  were  two  popular  preachers.— In- 
ftead  of  a  pamphlet  being  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury, 
to  furnira  the  advocates  for  the  administration  or'  the  day,  with  plausi- 
ble topkks  of  argument  on  great  political  meafures,  (the  eftabli<bei 
mode  of  the  prefenC  time)  formerly  it  was  caftomary  to  pobliu  tlic 
court  creed  from  the  pulpit  at  Saint  Paul's  Crcfs.  As  Richard  now 
employed  doctor  Shaw  to  fupport  his  claim  to  the  crown,  fo,  about 
fifteen  years  before,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  employed  his  chaplain 
doctor  Goddard  to  convince  the  people  that  Henry  VI.  ought  to  be  re- 
stored, and  that  Edward  IV.  was  an  ufurper,  M alone. 
•  *  •*•  to  friar  Penker  j— ]  This  Pinkir  or  Ttnktr  was  provincial  of 
the  Aigufi'wt  friars.    See  Sfccd.    Stcsvsns. 

To 
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To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  *  oat  of  fight ; 
And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  peribn 
Have,  any  time,  recourfe  unto  the  princes.  [Exant. 

SCENE    VI, 

A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener.  * 

Seriv.  Here  is  the  indi&xnent  of  the  good  lord  Hid- 
ings ; 
Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  engrofs'd  4, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  fequel  hangs  together  :— 
Eleven  hours  I  have  fpent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yefternight  by  Catefby  was  it  fent  me  ; 
The  precedent 5  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  thefe  five  hours  Haftings  liv'd, 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while !— Who  is  fo  grofs, 
That  cannot  fee  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  fo  bold,  but  fays— -he  fees  it  not  ? 

3  —  the  brats  of  Cltratce—]  Edward  etrl  of  Warwick,  who  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  was  fent  by  Richmond  from  Sfcerif- 
hutton  Caftle  (where  Glofler  had  confined  him)  to  the  Tower,  with- 
out eten  the  (hadow  of  an  allegation  againft  him,  and  executed  with 
tqual  injustice  on  Tower-hill  on  the  lift  of  November,  1409;  aad 
Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  lift  awe* 
cefs  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  j  who  was  created  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

*  counteft  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  31ft  year  of  hit  reign,  (1540)  at 
the  age  of  feventy,  was  put  to  death  by  the  fangvinary  king  then  on 
the  throne,  as  her  unfortunate  and  innocent  brother  had  before  falkn  a 
vidim  to  the  jealous  policy  of  that  crafty  tyrant  Henry  VII.  MalokI* 

4  Which  in  m  Jet  band  fairly  U  tngro[t%dt]  So  Holinfhed,  after  Sk 
Thomas  More-.  "  Now  was  this  proclamation  made  within  twobeeref 
after  that  he  was  beheaded,  and  it  was  fo  curioufly  indited,  and  fo  fairs 
written  in  parchment,  in  fo  well  a  fet  hand,  and  therewith  of  it fclffo 
long  a  procefle,  that  every  child  might  well  perceive  that  it  was  pre- 
pared before,  for  all  the  time  between  his  death  and  the  proclaiming 
could  fcant  have  fufficed  unto  the  bare  writing  alone,  had  it  been  bet 
in  paper,  and  fc  rib  bled  forth  in  hafte.'*  A  by.ftander  obferved,  that  it 
muft  have  been  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  prophecy*     Malohi. 

5  Tbt  prtctdtnt— ]  The  original  draft  from  which  the  < 
was  made.    Malowx. 

Bad 
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had  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 

When  fuch  bad  dealing  mull  be  feen  in  thought 6.   [Exit* 

SCENE    VII. 

The  fame.     Court  of  Baynard's  Caftle* . 
Enter  Gloster,  ^Buckingham,  meeting. 

Gio.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  fay  the  citizens  ? 

Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  fay  not  a  word. 

GIo.  Touch'd  you  the  baftardy  of  Edward's  children  ? 

Buck.  I  did  ;  with  his  contract  with  lady  Lucy  7, 
And  his  contrad  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  infatiate  greedinefs  of  his  defires, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles  ;  his  own  baftardy,-— 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  8, 

And 

*  —fie*  in  thought*]  That  is,  feen  in  (Hence,  without  notice  ot 
detection.    Johnson. 

7  —  with  hit  contra 8  with  lady  Lucy,"]  This  objection  to  king 
Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Grey,  is  faid  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
have  been  made  by  the  dutchefs  dowager  of  York,  Edward's  mother, 
who  was  averfc  to  the  match,  before  he  efpoufed  that*  lady.  But 
Elizabeth  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  one  Wyat,  and  the  wife  of  one  Lucy, 
being  fworn  to  fpeak  the  truth,  declared  that  the  king  had  not  been 
affianced  to  her,*though  ihe  owned  me  had  been  bis  concubine.  Philip 
de  C amines,  a  contemporary  hiflorian,  fays  that  Edward,  previous  to 
hit  marriage  with  lady  Grey,  was  married  to  an  Englim  lady  by  the 
bi (hop  of  Bath,  who  revealed  the  fecretj  and  according  to  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Croyland  this  lady  was  lady  Eleanor  Butler,  widow  of  lord  But* 
ler  of  Sudley,  and  daughter  to  the  great  earl  of  Shrew/bury.  On  this 
ground  the  children  of  Edward  were  declared  illegitimate  by  the  only 
parliament  aftembled  by  K.  Richard  III. ;  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  Elizabeth  Lucy. 

Shakfpeare  followed  Hoi  in  Died,  who  copied  Hall,  as  Hall  tranferibed 
the  account  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More.     M alone. 

•  — Barnard's  Caftle.]  A  cattle  in  Thames-  iheet,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  at  this  time  was  the  property  of 
his  grandfon  King  Edward  V.     MaloMi, 

*  —  hit  **vn  baftardy ,-— 

As  Iting  got,  your  father  then  in  Franct,]  This  tale  is  fuppofed  Co 

have  been  ftrft  propagated  by  the  duke  of  Clarencr,  foon  afrer  he,  in 

conjunction  with  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Warwick,  re  ft  ore  d  King 

Henry  VI.  to  the  threaej  at  which  time  he  obuiued  a  fettlement  of 

Vox..  VI,  N  n    .  the 
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And  his  refemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke* 

Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments,— 

Being  die  right  idea  of  your  father, 

Both  in  your  form  and  noblenefs  of  mind : 

Laid  open  all  your  vi&ories  in  Scotland, 

Your  difcipline  in  war,  wifdom  in  peace, 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpofe, 

Untouched,  or  (lightly  handled,  in  difcourfe. 

And,  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 

I  bade  them,  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 

Cry — God  fanje  Richard,  England's  royal  king! 

Glo.  And  did  they  fo? 

Buck.  No,  fo  God  help  me,  they  fpake  not  *  word; 
But,  like  dumb  flatues,  or  unbreathmg  (tones  •, 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  faw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  afk'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  iilence: 
His  anfwer  was, — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  fpoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  ;— 
Thus  faith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred  I 
But  nothing  fpoke  in  warrant  from  himfelf. 
When  he  had  done,  fome  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  o'  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  fome  ten  voices  cry'd,  Godfave  king  Richard? 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  thofe  few,— 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  friends,  quoth  I  ; 
This  general  applaufe,  and  cheerful  jhvut, 

the  crown  on  himfelf  and  his  iflue,  after  the  death  of  Henry  and  kit 
heirs  male*  Sir  Thomas  More  fays,  that  the  duke  of  Glocefter  fooa 
after  Edward's  death  revived  this  tale}  but  Mr.  Walpole  very jufliy 
obferves,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Richard  mould  have  arfti 
fuch  a  topick  to  the  people  j  that  he  fhould  u  Dart  doubts  concern"! 
his  own  legitimacy,  which  was  too  much  connected  with  that  of  b* 
brothers  to  be  tofl'ed  and  bandied  about  before  the  multitude.*'  The 
fame  ingenious  writer  has  alfo  (hewn,  that  Richard  "  lived  in  perfeft 
harmony  with  his  mother,  and  lodged  with  her  in  hex  palace  at  this 
very  time."     Hijlcrlck  Doubts,  quarto,  1768.     Malum  t. 

•  »—unbreatning /oarx.]  The  quarto  1598,  and  the  fojio,  hsw 
m-breatbing*    The  corre&ioA  was  made  by  Mrt  Rowe*    Maioni. 

4  Af1* 
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Argues  your  ivifdom,  and  your  low  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  toneuelefs  blocks  were  they;  Would  tbejp 
not  fpeak  r 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand;  Intend forae fear 9f 
Be  not  you  {poke  with,  but  by  mighty  (hit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  (land  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  % 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  defcant : 
And  be  not  eafily  won  to  our  requeih ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  dill  anfwer  nay,  and  take  it* 

G/o.  I  go ;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  fay  nay  to  thee *  for  myfelf, 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  iflue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor  knocks. 

[Exit  Gloitir. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens* 

Welcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  fpoke  withal.— 

Enter,  from  the  Caftle,  C  A  T  E  s  1 Y  • 
Now,  Catefby  ?  what  fays  your  lord  to  my  requeft? 
Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  viiit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day: 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  fuit  would  he  be  mov'd, 

9  —  intend  fame  fear;]  Perhaps,  pretend;  though  inttni  will  ftani 
la  the  fenfe  of  giving  attention.     Johkson. 

One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  to  inttni  was  certainly  to  pretend*   St* 
in  fc.  v.  of  this  act : 

Tremblo  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftravr, 
Intending  dee p  f u f p ici on .     Steevkns. 
1  As  I  earn  fay  nay  to  fbeo,]  I  think  it  mtift  be  read: 
■  if  you  fiend  at  will  for  them 

At  Jmuft  fay9  nay  to  themfor  myfelf.     John  Son. 
Perhaps  the  change  is  not  neceflary.    Buckingham  is  to  plead  for 
the  citizens;  and  if  (fays  Richard)  you  fpeak  for  tbem  at  plovufibly  as  I 
in  toy  own  perfon,  or  for  my  own  purpofes,  frail  feem  to  deny  your  fuitp 
tbert  $1  n$  doubt  but  vft pall  bring  all  to  a  happy  ijfut%    Stizvins. 

N  n  2  To 
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To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercife. 

Buck,  Return,  good  Catefby,  to  the  gracious  duke ;    - 
Tell  him,  myfelt,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
In  deep  defigns,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  lefs  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  fome  conference  with  his  grace. 
Cate.  I'll  fignify  fo  much  unto  him  ftraight.         [Exit. 
Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  ; 
Not  fleeping,  to  engrofs  *  his  idle  body, 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  foul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  himfelf  the  fovereignty  thereof; 
But,  fure,  I  fear,  we  (hall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 

May,  ^arry,  God  defend  his  grace  fhould  fay  us  nay  •  I 
Buck.  I  fear,  he  will :  Here  Catefby  comes  again;— 

Re-enter  Catesby. 

Now  Catefby,  what  fays  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  aflembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before  : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  coufin  fhould 
Sufpeft  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him: 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 
And  fo  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace.  [Exit  Cati. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence; 
So  fweet  is  zealous  contemplation, 

*  — toengrofs—']  To  fatten;  to  pamper*    Johnson. 

•  — God  defend  bit  grace  Jbould  fay  m  »«*/]  This  pious  and  coortly 
Mayor  was  Edmund  Shaw,  brother  to  do5or  Shaw,  whom  Kkhtti 
had.  employed  to  prove  his  title  to  the  crown,  from  the  pulpit  it  Su 
Paul's  Croft.    Mai 0*1. 
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Enter  Gloste  r,  /*  a  balcony,  above,  between  tiuoBiJbops s. 
Catesby  returns* 
May.  See,  where  his  grace  IJands  'tween  two  clergymen! 
Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  chriflian  prince, 
To  flay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity : 
And,  fee,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man*. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  mod  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requefls ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right- chriflian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  fuch  apology; 
I  rather  do  befeech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earneft  in  the  fervice  of  my  God, 
Negle&the  viiitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleafure  ? 

Buck  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleafeth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem'd  ifle. 

Glo.  I  do  fufpeel,  I  have  done  fome  offence, 
That  feems  difgracious  in  the  city's  eye  -, 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance* 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord;  Would  it  might  pleafe  your 
grace, 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

GIo.  Elfe  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Chriflian  land  ? 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  refign 
The  fupreme  feat,  the  throne  majeflical, 
The  fcepter'd  office  of  your  ancellors, 

3  —  between  two  bi/bops.]  "  At  the  laft  he  ctme  out  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  yet  not  downe  to  theim,  but  in  a  galary  over  theim,  with  a 
kiftiop  on  every  hande  of  hym,  where  they  beneth  might  fee  him  and 
Ipeake  to  him,  as  though  he  would  not  yet  come  nere  theim,  til  he 
Srift  what  they  meant/*     HalVi  Chronicle.     Farmib. 

So  alfo  Holinfhed  after  him.  The  words  "  with  a  hi/bop  on  every 
bande  of  bym,"  are  an  interpolation  by  Hall,  or  rather  by  Grafton, 
(See  his  Continuation  of  Harding's  Chronicle,  IC43,  f°l*75»)  not  bc* 
Mig  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Hiftory  of  King  Richard  III.  folio 
*557»  ^rom  wnom  tnc  rc^  of  the  fentence  is  transcribed.  M  alone. 
•  •  —  to  know  a  holy  man.]  i.  e.  to  know  a  holy  man  by.  See 
Vol.  VIJ.  p.  128,  n.  8,  and  p.  137,  n.  6  j  where  fcvcral  iaftances  of 
»  fimilar  phraseology  are  given*    Malom  i. 

N  n  j  Your 
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Your  Gate  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth* 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  houfe, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemiuYd  dock : 
Whilft,  in  the  mildnefs  of  your  fleepy  thoughts* 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  •  ; 
Her  face  defae'd  with  fears  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  dock  graft  with  ignoble  plants  ♦, 
And  aim  oft  moulder*  d  in  the  fwallowing  gulph 
Of  dark  forgetfulnefs  and  deep  oblivion  \ 

*  —her  proper  limb*—  ]  Thui  the  quarto,  I59S.  TsW  rofia  b« 
•— £;i  limbs  j  an  error  which  I  fhould  not  mention,  but  that  it  jeibfo 
corrections  that  I  have  made  in  other  places,  where,  for  went  of  atoct 
ancient  copies  than  one,  conjectural  emendation  became  necefiwy. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  229,  n.  3.     Maloni* 

4  Her  royal  flock  graft  with  ignoble  plants,]  Shakfpeare  teems  to  hate 
recollected  the  text  on  which  Dr.Shaw  preached  hit  remarkable  fcnaeaat 
St.  Paul'*  Crofs  1  <<  Baftard  flips  ft  all  never  take  deep  rooV'  N*4.t*l« 

5  And  almofl  (houlder'd  in  the  fa  allowing  gulf 

Of  dark  forgetfulnefs — ]  1  believe  we  £oul4  read; 
And  ahmofl  fmoulder'd  in  the /wallowing  gulpb, 
That  is,  almoft /mother' 7,  covered  and  loft.     JoHWtON. 

Shouldered  it,  1  believe,  the  true  reading  }-^«ot,  thnaft  la  by  tat 
ihoulders,  but,  i  miner  fed  up  to  the  boulder t.  So,  ia  0{tWft; 
"  Steep* d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  Rpu" 
"  This  paflage  in  Othelloy'  fays  Mr.  Mafon,  "is  nothing  to  the  par* 
pofe.  Had  Othello  ufed  the  word  lipp%dt  to  fignify  imtmerjtd  f  ft  the 
tips,  that  indeed  would  juftify  our  fuppofing  that  fboufdtrd  aught 
mean  immerfed  up  to  the  ihoulders."  But  the  critick  mistook  die  par- 
pofe  for  which  the  paflage  was  adduced.  It  was  quoted,  aot  tefep- 
port  the  word,  li  /hou!der*d,"  but  to  {hew  that  the  fame  Mts  had  beta 
elfewhere  introduced  by  Shakfpeare  j  that,  as  in  Othello  he  had  fpokea 
of  being  plunged  in  foverty  to  the  lips,  (o  here  he  might  have  iqteaded 
to  defcribe  the  royal  (lock  as  immerged  up  to  the  Jboulder*  in  ^rvna. 
The  word  /bculdtr%dt  in  the  following  lints  ia  Spejifar's  Jtaiar  of 
Mome,  1591,  may  certainly  only  have  been  ufed  in  its  more  ordinary 
fignification j  but  I  am  not  fure  that  the  authour  aid  not  cmpWy  it  U 
it  is  here  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Like  as  ye  fee  the  wrathfull  fea  from  farre, 
fl  In  a  great  mountaine  heapt  with  hideout  noite9 
*'  Eftfoones  of  thoufand  billows^&itf/JrrVnarre, 
€t  Again/l  a  rock  to  break  with  dreadful  poyfe— ».** 
However  the  word  may  have  been  employed  in  the  foregoing  paflage* 
its  exigence  in  our  authour's  time  it  ascertained  by  it*     The  ward,  at 
Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  is  likewife  ufed  by  Dray  ton  IA  fcil£*v»aV  Mm, 
CaAto  HI.    Malqni. 

Which 
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Which  to  recure  6,  we  heartily  folicit 
Your  gracious  felf  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  ; 
Not  as  protedor,  Reward,  fubftitute* 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain ; 
But  as  fucceffively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  conforted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worfhipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  inftigation, 
In  this  juft  fuit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  filence, 
Or  bitterly  to  fpeak  in  your  reproof, 
Beit  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition  : 
If,  not  tor  anfwer  *, — you  might  haply  think, 
Tongue- ty'd  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  fovereignty, 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impofe  on  me  ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  fuit  of  yours, 
So  feafon'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  fide,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  fpeak,  and  to  avoid  the  firil ; 
And  then,  in  fpeaking,  not  to  incur  the  lad,— 
Definitively  thus  I  anfwer  you. 
Your  love  deferves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  defert 
Unmeritable,  fhuns  your  high  requeft. 
firft,  if  all  obftacics  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth7  ; 

6  Which  to  recure,]  To  recure  is  to  recover*  This  word  is  frequently 
«f«d  by  SpcnfeT  j  and  both  at  a  verb  and  a  fubftantive  in  Lylly's  En- 
dymion,  1591*     Stiivius* 

*  lt\  not  to  anfwer, — ]  If  I  fliould  take  the  former  courfe,  and  de- 
part in  filence,  Sec.  So  below  :  "  If,  to  reprove,**  Sk.  The  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  reads — For  not  to  anfwer ;  and  his  capricious  altera- 
tion of  the  text  haa  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors. 

This  and  the  nine  following  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto*    Malonc* 

7  As  the  ripe  revenue,  and  due  of  birth;]  So  the  folio.  The  quart* 
thus : 

As  my  right,  revenue,  and  due  hy  birth* 
A  preceding  line  feems  rather  to  favour  the  original  reading: 

"  Your  right  of  bilth,  your  empery,  you!  own."    Malon*. 

N  n  4  Yet 
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Yet  fo  much  is  my  poverty  of  fpirit, 

So  mighty,  and  fo  many,  my  defeds, 

That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatnefs,-* 

Being  a  bark  tu  brook  no  mighty  fea,— 

Than  in  my  greatnefs  covet  to  be  hid, 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  fmother'd. 

But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me  5 

(And  much  I  need  to  help  you  •,  if  need  were ;) 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow'd  by  the  dealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  feat  of  majefty, 

And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  ftars,— 

Which,  God  defend,  that  1  mould  wring  from  him ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  confcience  in  your  grace; 
But  the  refpe&s  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial9, 
All  circumftances  well  confidered. 
You  fay,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  (on  % 
So  fay  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  ; 
For  firft  he  was  contract  to  lady  Lucy, 
Your  mother  lives  a  witnefs  to  his  vow ; 
And  afterwards  by  fubftitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  fifter  to  the  king  of  France  '. 
Thefe  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner*, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  fons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  diftreffed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  belt  days, 
Made  prize  and  purchafe  of  his  wanton  eye, 

*  And  much  J  need  to  help  you,  &c]  And  I  want  much  of  the  ability 
requisite  to  give  you  help,  if  help  were  seeded*     Johnson. 

9  — art  nice  and  trivial,]  Nice  is  generally  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in 
the  fcnl'e  of  miaute,  trifling,  of  petty  import.  So,  in  Rome*  ui 
Juliet : 

"  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge."     Mai.oni. 

»  To  Bona,  fifitr  to  the  king  of  France.]  See  King  Henry  VL  P.  III. 
Acl  111.  fc.  iii.  Bona  was  daughter  to  the  duk&  of  Savoy,  and  fitter 
to  Charlotte,  wife  to  Lewis  XI.  King  of  France.     Malone. 

»  —  a  poor  tuition*,—]  Sec  K.  Henry  Vl%  P.  III.  Ad  HI.  p.  303- 

Maloni. 

Seduc'd 
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*d  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
ife  declenfion  and  loathM  bigamy  a : 
r,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
Edward,  whom  our  manners  call— the  prince* 
bitterly  could  1  expoftulate, 
that,  for  reverence  to  fome  alive3, 
:  a  fparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  felf 
proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity : 
to  blefs  us  and  the  land  withal, 
3  draw  forth  your  noble  anceftry 
the  corruption  of  abufing  time, 
a  lineal  true-derived  courfe. 
y.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat  yoa. 
ri.  Refufe  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love, 
v.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful  fuit. 
r.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  thofe  cares  on  me? 
urilit  for  Hate  and  majefty  :— 
)efeech  you,  take  it  not  amifs ; 
not,  nor  I  will  riot  yield  to  you. 
:k.  If  you  refufe  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
to  depofe  the  child,  your  brother's  fon  ; 
:11  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 

•  loatVd  bigamy ;]  So  Sir  T.  More,  copied  by  Hall  and  Holin- 
<  —  the  only  ividoivbejd  of  Elisabeth  Grey,  though  flie  were  in 
:r  things  convenient  for  you,  mould  yet  fuffice,  at  me  feemeth, 
aine  you  from  her  man i age,  Jith  it  is  an  unfitting  thing,  and  a 
lemiih  and  high  difparagement  to  the  f acred  majeftie  of  a  prince, 
ught  as  nigh  to  approach  priesthood  in  cleannefs,  as  he  doth  ia 
,)  to  be  defouled  with  bigamu  in  his  nrft  marriage.'*  Maloni. 
myy  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274,  (adopt- 
England  oy  a  ftatute  in  4  Edw.  I.)  was  made  unlawful  and  in- 
i.  It  differed  from  po'ygamy,  or  having  two  wives  at  once  }  at 
fled  in  either  marrying  two  virgins  luccelljvely,  or  once  marry, 
iridow.  Blackstone. 
fore  bitterly  could  1  exf>ofiuhtey 
2*>e  that y  for  revtrtnee  to  fome  alive,"]  The  duke  here  hints  at  a 

which  he  had  touched  upon  in  his  addrefs  to  the  citizens,  the 
led  baftardy  of  Edward  and  Clarence.     By  "  fome  alive,**  ii 

the  duuhefs  of  York,  the  mother  of  Edward  and  Richard. 

Maloni. 

And 
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And  gentle*  kind,  effeminate  remorfe  ♦, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  eftates,-— 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  fuit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  Ton  (hall  never  reign  our  king  i 
But  we  will  plant  fome  other  in  the  throne, 
To  the  difgrace  and  downfal  of  your  houfe. 
And,  in  this  refolution,  here  we  leave  you;— 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and Citizen. 

Cate.  Call  them  again,  fweet  prince,  accept  their  fait  $ 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it* 

Gio.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Well,  call  them  again ;  I  am  not  made  of  (lone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [Ext/  Catesby* 
Albeit  againft  my  confeience  and  my  foul.— 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and the  reft. 
Coufin  of  Buckingham, — and  fage,  grave  men,—. 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  mull  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  fcandal,  or  fbul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impon*  tion, 
Your  mere  enforcement  (hall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  (tains  thereof; 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  fee, 
How  far  I  am  from  the  defire  ot  this. 

May.  God  bl efs  your  grace  !  we  fee  it,  and  will  fay  it, 

Glo.  In  faying  fo,  you  (hall  but  fay  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  falute  you  with  this  royal  title,— 
Lon?  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king ! 

Ail.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  pleafe  you  to  be  crown'd? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  pleaie,  (ince  you  will  have  it  fo. 

4  —  ifimitmte  rcmotCe,]  i.  e.  pity.     Stxxyins. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  37,  n.  5,   and  p.  112,  0.1;    and  Vol.  IV.  p.  195* 
0.4.  Malonc. 

•  —  /  am  not  made  of  Gone,]  The  quarto  and  folio  hare— -floneu 
Mr*  Pope  made  the  emendation.    Mai  ok  t. 

Buck. 
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Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace  ; 
And  fo,  moil  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 
Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again  :— 

[To  the  Bififn 
Farewel,  good  cou  fin ;— farewel,  gentle  friends*. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT     IV.     SCENE    I. 

Before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  fide,  Queen  Elizabeth,  But  chefs  of  Yorkf 
and  Mar  out's  of  Dorset  ;  on  the  other,  Anne  Dutch*/} 
of  Glofter6,  leading  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Cla- 
rence's young  daughter. 

Dutch.  Who  meets  us  here  ?— my  niece  Plantagenet  % 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloller  f 
Now,  for  my  life,  (he's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince.— 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 
A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  I 

i£.  Eii%.  As  much  to  you,  good  fitter !  Whither  away? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guefs, 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfelves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

^. Ehz.  Kind  filler,  thanks;  we'll  enter  all  together : 

5  Farewel,  good  ccufin\  farewel,  gentle  fr\tnd\."\  To  thii  a& 
ihould,  perhaps,  be  added  the  next  fcene,  To  will  the  coronation  pais 
between  the  adh ;  and  there  will  not  only  bt  a  proper  interval  of 
adion,  but  the  conclufion  will  be  more  forcible.     Johnson* 

*  —  Annty  dut  chefs  of  Gfofter,—]  We  have  not  feen  this  lady  fince 
the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fir  ft  act,  in  which  (he  prom i fed  to  meet'  Rich* 
ard  at  Crofby-place.  She  was  married  about  the  year  147a*  Maloni* 

7  —my  niece  Plantagenet,]  The  old  dutchefs  of  York  calls  Cla- 
rence's daughter  her  niece,  i.  e.  grand-daughter  5  as  grand-children 
are  frequently  called  nephews.     Theobald. 

So,  in  Othello,  nebbcwi  for  grandchildren:  "—you'll  ha?e  your 
daughter  cover *d  with  aBarbary  boric,  you 'U  have  jour  jMpta?*  neigh 
to  you.'1    Maloni* 

Enter 
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Enter  Brakenbury. 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes,-* 
flatter  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  Ton  of  York  1 

Jjrak.  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  patience f 
I  may  not  fuffer  you  to  vifit  them  ; 
The  King  hath  ftri&ly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

^.  Eliz.  The  king  !  who's  that  ? 

Brak.^1  mean,  the  lord  protector. 

<£.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly  title  I 
Haph  he  fet  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me  ? 
J  am  their  mother,  Who  (hall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

Dutch.  I  am  their  father's  mother,  I  will  fee  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother; 
TJien  bring  me  to  their  fights ;   I'll  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  fo8 ; 
J  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  BlAICENBTJlY, 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence, 
And  I'll  falute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on,  of  two  fair  queens.— 
Come,  madam,  you  muft  ftraight  to  Weftminfter, 

[To  the  dutcbefs  ^Glofter, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen* 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  afunder ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  beat, 
Or  elfe  I  fwoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Defpightful  tidings  \  O  unpleafing  news  ! 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer : — Mother,  how  fares  your  grace  ? 

<£.  Eliz.  O  Dorfet,  fpeak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone, 
Death  and  deftru&ion  dog  thee  at  the  heels  ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children  : 

*  —I may  net  have  itfi.]  That  is,  /  may  not  fo  refign  my  offiu9 
which  you  offer  to  take  on  you  at  your  peril.    Johnson. 

if 
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If  tho«  wilt  out-ftrip  death,  go  crofs  the  feas, 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  flaughter-hoafe, 
Left  thoa  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curfe,— 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wife  care  is  this  your  counfel,  madam  :-• 
Take  all  the  fwift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  (hall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  fon 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwife  delay. 

Dutch.  O  ill-difperfing  wind  of  mifery  !— 
O  my  accurfed  womb,  the  bed  of  death  ; 
A  cockatrice  haft  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whofe  unavoided  eye  is  murderous ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come  ;  I  in  all  hafte  was  fent. 
Anne  And  I  with  all  unwillingncfs  will  go.— 
O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclufive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  mull  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  ftecl,  to  fear  me  to  the  brain9 ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  fay — God  fave  the  queen  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  foul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wifh  thyfelf  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  ray  hufband  now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corfe  ; 
When  fcarcc  the  blood  was  well  wafh'd  from  his  hands, 
Which  ihVd  from  my  other  angel  hulband, 

9  Wire  rtd-hotftetly  to  fear  me  to  the  brain  /]  She  feems  to  allude  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  puniihing  a  regicide,  viz.  by  placing  a  crown  of 
iron  heated  red-hot,  upon  his  head.  In  the  Tragedy  tf  Huffman,  1631, 
this  punifhment  is  introduced  : 

*'  Fix  on  thy  matter's  head  my  burning  crotun." 
Again : 

«'  ■        was  adjudged 

"  To  have  his  head  feared  with  a  burning  crown." 
In  fome  of  the  monkilh  accounts  of  a  place  of  future  torment,  a  Skrn- 
ing  crenvn  is   appropriated  to  thofc  who  deprived  any  lawful   monarch 
of  hii  kingdom,     Stikvcps* 

And 
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To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed : — 

Young  Edward  lives; — Think  now  what  I  would  fpeak. 

Buck .  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  fay,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  fo  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king?  'Tis  fo :    but  Edward  lire* 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  confequence, 
That  Edward  ftill  mould  live, — true,  noble  prince  !— 
Coufin,  thou  waft  not  wont  to  be  fo*  dull  :— 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wifh  the  baftards  dead  ; 
And  I  would  have  it  fuddenly  perform'd. 
What  fay'ft  thou  now  ?  fpeak  fuddenly,  be  brief. 

Back.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleafure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindnefs  freezes : 
Say,  have  I  thy  confent,  that  they  mall  die  ? 

Buck.  Give  me  fome  breath,  fome  little  paufe,  dear  lord, 
Before  I  polhively  fpeak  in  this : 
I  will  refolve  your  grace  immediately.  [Exit  Buck. 

Cate.  The  king  is  angry;   fee,  he  gnaws  his  lip9. 

[AJUt. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  converfe  with  iron-witted  fools, 

\defcttids  from  his  thro*:. 
And  unrefpettive  boys1 ;  none  are  for  me, 
That  look  into  me  with  confiderate  eyes : — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumfpeft.— 
Boy,— 

Page.  My  lord. 

Again,  in  the  epiftle  of  Mary  the  French  Quttn  to  Char  let  Broad*, 
by  Drayton  : 

««  Before  mine  eye,  like  touchy  thy  fliape  did  prove." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  faery  Qucen^  B.  I.  c.  iii : 

"  Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king/*  Stiiv. 
9  — fee,  be  gnaws  bisiip»]  Several  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  obfer»e, 
that  this  was  an  accuftomed  action  of  Richard,  whether  he  was  penfitc 
or  angry.     Stxevens. 

1  And  unrefpecYive  boys;- -]  UnrefpeSiite  is  inattentive,  taking  fl« 
notice,  inconfiderate.     So,  in  Daniel's  Cleepatra,  1 594: 
"  When  ditto! ute  impiety  poffefs-'d 

««  The  unrefpe&ive  minds  of  prince  and  people."  Stzztbki* 

K.Rich. 
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Jf.  Rieb.  Know'ft  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  clofc  exploit  of  death  *  ? 

Page.  I  know  a  difcon tented  gentleman, 
Whole  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind: 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt;  tempt  him  to  ajiy  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Page*  His  name,  my  lord,  is— *-Tyrrel. 

AT.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man  ;  Go,  call  him  hither, 
boy;-*  ^  [Exit  Page* 

The  deep-revolving  witty J  Buckingham 
No  more  (hall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counfels : 
Hath  he  fo  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  flops  he  now  tor  breath  ? — well,  be  it  fo.-* 

Enter  Stanley, 

HoV  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 
The  marquis  Doric t,  as  1  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides* 

K.  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catefby :  rumour  it  abroad ♦ 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  very  grievous  fick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  clofe. 
Enquire  me  out  fome  mean -born  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  ftraight  to  Clarence'  daughter:— 
The  boy  is  foolifh4,  and  I  fear  not  him.— 

Look, 

2  —  r/o/V  exploit—]  is  fecret  aft.    Johnson, 

S  —  wi/r«-i.]  in  this  place  fignifies  judicious  or  cunning.  A  wit 
was  not  at  this  time  employed  to  fignify  a  man  of  fancy »  but  was  utcd 
for  vfijdom  or  judgtntnt.     So,  in  Daniel's  C/ecpatm,  15941 

"  Although  unwife  to  live,  had  wtt  to  die/* 
Again*  in  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafauti ; 

*«  And  at  her  feet  do  witty  ferpents  move."     Stievins. 

*  Tbe  boy  it  fao!iJbt-—~\  Shalcfpcare  has  here  perhaps  anticipated  the 
folly  of  this  youth.  He  was  at  this  time,  I  believe,  about  ten  years. 
•Id,  and  we  are  not  told  by  any  hillorun  trut  he  had  then  exhibited  any 
fymptoms  of  folly.  Being  confined  by  Henry  VII.  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bofworth,  and  his  education  being  confequently  entirely 
DCgle&ed,  he  is  deferred  by  Polydore  Virgil  at  the;  time  of  his  death 
(in  1499)  as  an  idiot}  and  his  account  (which  was  copied  by  Hall 
and  Holinfhed)  was  certainly  a  furflcient  authority  for  Shalcfpeare's 
xeprefentation.    ««  £douarduft  Varvici  comes  in  carcere  ab  incunabula 

Voj..  VI.  O  •  extra 
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Tyr*  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  moll  obedient  fubje&. 

K  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 

Syr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Dar'il  thou  refolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

Yyr.  Pleafe  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies* 

K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  haft  it ;  two  deep  enemies. 
Foes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fweet  fleep's  difturbers, 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  *  : 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  thofe  baftards  in  the  Tower* 

Yjr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  foon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  fing'ft  fweet  mufick.  Hark,  come  hither, 
Tyrrel; 
Go,  by  this  token:— Rife,  and  lend  thine  ear: 

There  is  no  more  but  fo : — Say,  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it* 

9jrr.  I  will  difpatch  it  ftraight.  [Exit* 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  confider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  found  me  in. 

2C.JhV6.Well,  let  that  reft.     Dorfet  is  fled  to  Rich- 

mond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  fon  :— Well,  look 

to  it. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promife, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford7,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promifed  I  (hall  poflefs. 

K.Ricb. 

•  —  deal  upon  t]  i.  >.  a&  upon.  We  Jhould  now  fay— deal 
mfitb ;  but  the  other  was  the  phrafeology  of  our  authour's  time.  See 
Vol.  VII.  p.  523,  n.  6.     Maloni. 

7  The  earldom  of  Hereford,  5cc]  Thomas  duke  of  dorter,  the  fifth 
fon  of  Edward  the  Third,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford.  The  duke  of  Gloftcr's  ne- 
phew, Henry  earl  of  Derby,  (the  eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  the  fourth  fon  of  Edward  the  Third,)  who  was  afterwards 
K«  Henry  IV.  married  the  other  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hereford.  The 

00}  moiety 
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K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ;  if  fhc  convey 
Letters  tn  Richmond,  you  fhall  anfwer  it. 

Buck.  What  fays  your  highnefs  to  my  juft  requeft? 

K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  ftxxh 
Did  prophefy,  that  Richmond  fhould  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevifti  boy. 
A  king  ! — perhaps — g 

j?«ri.Mylord,— 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at  tktt 
time. 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by9,  that  I  mould  kill  him? 

moiety  of  the  Hereford  eftate,  which  had  been  pofTefled  by  that  king, 
wai  feized  on  by  Edward  IV.  ag  legally  devolved  to  the  crows,  on  ill 
being  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Lancaster  to  that  of  York*  Henry 
Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham  was  lineally  defcended  from  Thomas 
duke  of  Glofter,  his  only  daughter  Anne  having  marrieolEdmand  earl 
of  Stafford,  and  Henry  being  the  great  grandfon  of  Edmund  and  Anne 
In  this  right  he  aod  his  anceftors  had  poflefled  one  half  of  the  Hereford 
eftate ;  and  he  claimed  and  aRuallj  obtained  from  Richard  III.  after  he 
ufurped  the  throne,  the  reftitution  of  the  other  half,  which  had  beet 
leized  on  by  Edward $  and  alfo  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  office 
of  Con  ft  able  of  England,  which  had  long  been  annexed  by  inheritance 
to  that  earldom.  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  16S,  i6j. 
Many  of  our  hi&orians  however  afcribe  the  breach  between  him  and 
Richard  to  Richard's  refuGng  to  re/lore  the  moiety  of  the  Hereford 
cftate ;    and  Shakfpeare  has  followed  them. 

Thomas  duke  of  Glofter  was  created  earl  of  Hereford  in  1386  by 
K.  Richard  II.  on  which  ground  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  fane 
pretentions  to  claim  a  new  grant  of  the  title  \  but  with  refpecx  to  the 
moiety  of  the  eftate,  he  had  not  a  {hadow  of  right  to  it  j  for  foppofiar 
that  it  devolved  to  Edward  IV.  with  the  crown,  it  became,  after  die 
murder  of  his  fons,  the  joint  property  of  his  daughters.  If  it  did  not 
devolve  to  King  Edward  IV.  it  belonged  to  the  right  heirs  of  King 
Henry  IV.     Maioni. 

0  A  kiag  I  perhaps—"]  From  hence  to  the  words,  Thau  trmlhfl 
mt,  I  am  not  in  the  vein— have  been  left  out  ever  fince  the  firft  editions, 
but  I  like  them  well  enough  to  replace  them.     Pora. 

Mr.  Pope  is  inaccurate ;  the  o  million  extended  only  to— J  am  uti  is 
the  giving  vein  to  day.     Malone. 

The  allufions  to  the  plays  of  AT.  Henrm  VI.  are  no  weak  proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  difputed  pieces.     Johnson. 

Thefe  allufions,  I  truft,  have  been  lufnciently  accounted  for  in  the 
Difftrtation  annexed  to  the  preceding  play.     Malone. 

•  —  /  Uing  £y>— ]  The  duke  of  Glofter  was  not  by  when  Heary 
uttered  the  prophecy.  See  p.  356.  Our  authour  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  the  pUys  to  which  he  referred.    Malone  . 

Bud. 
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Buck.  My  lord,  your  promife  for  the  earldom,— 

X.  Rich.  Richmond ! — When  laft  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtefy  ihew'd  me  the  caftle, 
And  call  d  it — Rouge-mont :  at  which  name,  I  flatted ; 
Becaufe  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, . 
I  fhould  now  live  long  after  I  faw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord,— 

X.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

X.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 

Buck.  Upon  the  ifcroke  of  ten. 

X.Rich.  Well,  let  it  ftrike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  ftrike  ? 

X.  Rich.  Becaufe  that,  like  a  J  ack,  thou  keep'ft  the 
ftroke1 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck.  Why,  then  refolve  me  whe'r  you  will,  or  no. 

X.  Rich.  Thou  troubled  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunt  K.  Rl  c  h  a  r  d  and  Train . 

Buck*  Is  it  even  fo  ?  repays  he  my  deep  lervice 

1  Bcca,*fey  that,  like  a  Jack,  &c]  An  image,  like  thofe  it  St. 
Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet-lireet,  and  at  the  matket-houfei  at  feveral 
towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  ufually  called  a  Jack  of  the  clock- bomfo. 
See  Cowley's  Difcourfe  on  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  [Vol.  II. 
p.  650,  edit.  1710  ]  Richard  rrfembles  Buckingham  to  one  of  thofe 
automatons,  and  bids  him  not  fufpend  the  ftroke  on  the  clock-bell, 
but  ftrike,  that  the  hour  may  be  paft,  and  himfelf  be  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  meditations.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in  TbeC'xomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  Is  this  your  Jack  o^tbe  clock-houte  t 

"  Will  you  ftrike,  ixxV* 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Decker,  called  the  Gult  Hornbook,  1609  s 
«  —  but  howfoever,  if  Powles  Jacks  be  once  up  with  their  elbowes, 
and  quarrelling  to  ftrike  eleven,  as  foon  as  ever  the  clock  has  parted 
them,  and  ended  the  fray  with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery 
conteyne  you  any  longer."     Stiivens. 

See  VJ.  V.  p.  101,  n.  5.  Thefe  automatons  were  called  Jacks  of 
the  clock  houfe,  becaufe  Jack  in  our  authour's  time  was  a  common 
appellation  for  a  mean,  contemptible  fellow,  employed  by  others  in 
ierviie  offices.    See  Vol.  iJ.  p.  214,  n.  5.    Maj.ons* 

O  0  3  With 
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With  fitch  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  t* 

O,  let  me  think  on  Haftings ;  and  be  gone. 

To  Brecknock*,  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.        [Exfo 

SCENE    III. 
The  fame. 
Enter  TyRRJL. 
Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  ad  is  done  ; 
The  mofl  arch  deed  of  piteous  maflacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton,  and  Forreit,  whom  I  did  fuborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruth lefs.  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flelh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderneis  and  mild  compawon, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  deaths'  fad  ftory, 
O  thus y  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babes,— 
Thus,  thus,  quoth  Forreft,  giraling  one  another 
Within  their  alab after  innocent  arms  : 
Their  lips  *w ere  four  red  rojes  on  a  ftcdk, 
Which,  in  their  Jummer  beauty,  kijs'd  each  other* 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  *  ; 
Which  once,  quoth  Forreit,  almoft  changed  my  mind  I 
But,  O,  the  devil—  there  the  villain  itopp'd  ; 
"When  Dighton  thus  told  on,— we  f mothered 
The  mofl  replenifhed fweet  work  of  nature, 

•  —  to  Brecknock,]  To  the  Caftle  of  Brecknock  in  Wales*  what 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  eftate  lay.     M  alone. 

*  0  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  ?'*t/c  babts,— 
Thus,  thus,  a  c>b  Forreft,  girdling  one  another 
Within  tbeir  alabafer  innocent  arms  :— 

A  book  of  prayers  on  tbeir  pillow  lay  ;]  Thefe  circiimftanees  were 
probaoly  adopted  from  rhe  old  fong  of  The  mofl  cruel  Mm  ft  her  of  Ed* 
•ward  V*  in  'the  Golden  Garland  of  princely  deligbu  The  thirteenth 
edition  of  this  collection  was  published  in  1690: 

"  When  thefe  fweet  children  thus  were  laid  in  bed, 
"  And  to  the  Lord  their  hearty  prayers  had  faid, 
"  Sweet  flumb'ring  fleep  then  doling  up  their  eyes, 
'<  Each  folded  in  the  other's  arms  then  lies/* 
It  muft  be*  owned*,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  to  affirt  vs  ia 
ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  this,  and  many  other  of  our  ancient 
ballads.    Stb&vins, 

That, 
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f*bafi  frim  the  prime  creation,  e'er  fie  fram'i.— 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorfe, 
They  could  not  (peak;  and  fo  I  left  them  both, 
156  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bfcody  king. 

Enter  King  Richard* 
And  here  he  comes : — All  health,  my  fovereign  lord ! 

K.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel !  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ?   . 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happinefs,  be  happy  then, 
for  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.  But  didft  thou  fee  them  dead  ? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them  ; 
But  where,  to  fay  the  truth,  1  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  foon  at  after  (upper, 
When  thou  fhalt  tell  the  procefs  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  defire. 
Farewel,  till  then. 

Tyr.  1  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit* 

K.  Rich.  The  fon  of  Clarence  have  I  pen'd  up  clofe  *; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage4; 
The  fons  of  Edward  fleep  in  Abraham's  bofom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  1  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond*  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Cue.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'ft  in  fo 
bluntly  ? 

1  The  fen  of  Clarence  lave  I  pend  up  clofe  j]  He  wai  confined  in 
Sheritf-Hutton  Cattle,  in  York  (hi  re.— See  p.  544,  n.  3.     Maloni. 

4  Hit  daughter  meanly,  &c.j   See  p.  554,  0.3.     Malone. 

*  —  the  Bretagne  Richmond—"]  He  thus  denominate*  Richmond, 
becaufe  after  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Francis  II.  duke  of  Bretagne,  where  by  the  procurement  of 
K.  Edward  IV.  he  was  kept  a  long  time  ia  a  kind  of  honourable 
Quftody.     See  p.  590,  n.  7.     Maloni. 

O  0  4  Cafe* 
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Cote.  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Richmond) 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  WeHhmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  ftill  his  power  encreai'eth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near, 
Than  Buckingham  ana  his  rafh-levied  ftrength. 
C  me,— I  have  learn'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  fervitor  to  dull  delay  s ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnaii-pac'd  beggary  x 
Then  firy  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king! 
Go,  mufler  men  :  My  counfel  is  my  fhield  ; 
We  muft  be  brief,  when  traitors  b*avc  the  field* 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE    IV. 

The  fame.     Be/ore  the  Palace* 
Enter  Queen  Margaret. 
S£.  Mar.  So,  now  profperity  begins  to  mellow  % 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  thefe  confines  flily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  'ami  witnefs  to, 
And  will  to  France  ;  hoping,  the  confequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret !  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Dutchtfs  ef  Yor  c. 
4>.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babes! 
My  unb'own  flowers,  new-appearing  fweets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

5  r-f.arful  commfti*[ 

js  leaden  ftrvittr,  &c]  Timorous  thought  and  cautious  difqui/U 
tion  are  the  dull  attendants  on  delay.     John  son. 

6  *—  be glit  to  mellwot  &c]    The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Mtrfton's 
jiatenio  and  Mtttidtt  1 602 : 

*«  —  now  is  his  fate  grown  mellow, 
"  Inftant  to  fall  into  the  rotten  jaws 
"  Of  chap-falPn  death."    Stiivens. 
f  <—dire  induction— ]  InduSkn  is  preface,  introdu&Ion,  firft  part* 
It  is  fo  iife'4  by  Sackville  in  out  authoui's  time.    Johmsok* 

And 
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And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  ! 

$>.  Mar.  Hover  about  her;  fay,  that  right  for  right* 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Dutch.  So  many  niferie?  have  craz'd  my  voice* 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  it  dill  and  mute.-* 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

£K  Mar  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

P.  Eliz,  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  fuch  gentle  lambs* 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
)Vhen  didft  thou  fleep,  when  fuch  a  deed  was  done9? 

Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  dy'd,  and  my  fwcet  fon. 

Dutch.  Dead  life,  blind  fight,  poor  mortal-living  ghoft, 
Woe's  fcene,  world's  (hame,  grave's  due  by  life  ufurp'd* 
Brief  abftradt  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Reft  thy  unreft  on  England's  lawful  earth,  [Sitting drum* 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood ! 

4>.  Eliz.  Ah,  that  thou  would' ft  as  foon  afford  a  grave. 
As  thou  canft  yield  a  melancholy  feat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  ray  bones,  not  reft  them  here  ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  caufe  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  dvwn  by  bit* 

Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  forrow  be  mod  reverent, 

*  — •  toy  9  that  right  far  right]  This  it  one  of  thefe  conceits  which 

our  authour  may  be  fulpecled  of  loving  better  than  propriety.     Right 

for  right  isjufiice  anftoeriig  to  the  claims  of  j* ft  ice.     So,  in  this  play } 

■       ■  that  forehead 

Where  Jhould  he  branded,  if  that  right  were  right,-—  Johnson* 

In  the  third  fcene  of  the  firft  act  Margaret  was  reproached  with  the 
murder  of  young  Rutland,  and  the  death  of  her  hufband  and  fon  were 
imputed  to  the  divine  vengeance  roufed  by  that  wicked  act.  *«  So  juft 
is  God  to  right  the  innocent.**  Margaret  now  perhaps  means  to  fay, 
The  right  of  me,  an  injured  mother,  whofe  fon  was  flain  at  Tewkf- 
bury,  has  now  operated  as  powerfully  as  that  right  which  the  death 
of  Rutland  gave  you  to  divine  juftice,  and  has  destroyed  your  children 
in  their  turn.     Maloki, 

9  When  didft  thou  fleep ,  &o]  That  is,  When,  before  the  prefent 
occafion,  didft  thou  ever  fleep  during  the  commiffion  of  fuch  an  action  f 
Thus  the  only  authentick  copies  now  extant ;  the  quarto,  1598,  and 
f.he  fir  ft:  folio.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  changed  When  to  Whyf 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors;  though  Mar- 
garet's anfwti  endci^tly  refers  to  the  word  fosad  in  the  original  copy. 

Malohi;. 

Give 
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Oivc  mine  the  benefit  of  feniory  *, 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand*. 

If  forrow  can  admit  fociety,       [Sitting  down  •witbthm* 

Tell  o'er  yoar  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :— 

I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  ; 

I  had  a  hufband  #,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 

Thou  hadit  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  j 

Thou  hadit  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Dutch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didft  kill  him; 
J  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'ft  to  kill  htm. 

Q^  Mar.  Thou  had  ft  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard  kilTd 
him. 
Prom  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death: 
That  dog  that  had'his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work  ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  fouls  *, 

x  —fenicry,]  for  fenhrity.     JoRNSON. 

So,  in  Store's Cifrott.  edit.  1615,  p.  149  :  "  —  thefon  of  Edmund, 
die  fon  of  Edward  the  feignior,  the  Ton  of  Alured,'*  &c    STltvixk 

The  word  in  the  quarto  is  fgnorie,  in  the  folio  fgne*tiet  and  it  has 
bc*n  piirtrd  fgniory  in  the  late  editions:  but  as  in  general  modern 
fpelling  has  been  adopted,  I  know  not  why  the  ancient  mode  ftoaW 
be  adhered  to  in  thrs  particular  inftance.  In  the  Comedy  of  Emrtt 
p.  203,  fenior  has  been  properly  printed  by  all  the  modern  editors, 
though  the  words  in  the  old  copy  are—"  We*IJ  draw  cuts  for  the  fg- 
f»wr."  The  fubftantive  in  the  text  is  evidently  formed  by  our  authour 
from  hence.     Maloni. 

*  And  let  my  grief  1  frown  on  the  npper  band.]  So,  in  our  anthour'l 
Kapc  of  Lucrcce  : 

"  By  this  ft  arts  Col  la  tine  as  from  a  dream, 

'•  And  bids  Lucretius  give  bh  forrowt  place."     Maloni. 

•  J  bad  a  bujband,]  The  quarto  has—- a  Richard,  which  the  editor 
of  the  folio  corrected  by  fubftituting— a  bufband.  I  believe  Shakfyeatt 
wrote — I  had  a  Henry.  In  a  fubfequent  lpeech  in  this  fcene,  p.  584, 
1.  6,  "  my  brother"  being  printed  in  the  quarto  by  mi  (lake,  inftead  ot 
••  thy  brother,"  the  editor  of  the  folio  corrected  the  wrong  word,  and 
printed — my  bufhand.     Maloni. 

3  'Thar  reigns,  Sec]  This  and  the  preceding  line  have  been  omitted 
Iry  all  the  modern  editors,  Rowe  excepted.     Steivzki. 

Thefe  two  lines  are  found  only  in  the  folio,  and  are  there  cranfpofed. 
They  were  rightly  arranged  by  Mr.  Stecvcns.    Malonx. 

Thy 
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Thy  womb  let  ioofe,  to  chafe  us  to  our  graves.— 
O  upright,  jull,  and  true-difpofing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  iflue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pue-fellow  4  with  others'  moan ! 

Dutch.  O,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes; 
God  witnefs  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

j^.  Mar.  Bear  \vith  me  ;   [am  hungry  for  revenge, 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot5,  becaufe  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loia. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  flabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  play,  , 
The  adulterate  Haftings6,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey# 
Untimely  fmother'd  in  their  duflcy  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer ; 
Only  referv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  fouls, 
And  fend  them  thither :  But  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Enfues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  faints  pray, 
To  have  him  fuddenly  convey'd  from  hence  :— 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  to  fay,  The  dog  is  dead  I 

<%j  Elix.  O,  thou  didft  propheiy,  the  time  would  come, 
That  I  fhould  wim  for  thee  to  help  me  curfe 
That  bottled  fpider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  cali'd  thee  then,  vain  flourifh  of  ray  fortune  ; 

4  And  makes  her  pue- fellow—]  Put-fellow  fcems  to  be  companion* 
We  have  now  a  new  phrafe,  nearly  equivalent,  by  which  we  fay  of  per- 
fons  in  the  fame  difficulties,  that  they  are  in  the  fame  box.    Johnson* 

Put- fellow  is  a  word  yet  in  ufe.       Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

1  find  the  word  in  Northward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  by*  Decker  and  Web- 
ftcr,  16071  "  He  would  make  him  pue-fellow  with  a  lord's  fteward  at 
leaft."     St  e  evens. 

5  Young  York  be  is  but  boot,]  B*ot  is  that  which  is  thrown  in  to 
mend  a  purchafe      Johnson. 

6  The  adulterate  Hafting*.—]  Haftings  was  an  adulterer*  as  h* 
cohabited  with  Jane  Shore  during  the  life  of  her  hufliand.  So,  the 
Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  the  King,  fays  : 

*  —  that  inceiiuous,  that  adulterate  beaft.*'    St c evens. 

I  call'd 
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I  calTd  thee  then,  poor  fhadow,  painted  queens 

The  prefentation  of  but  what  1  was, 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant7, 

One  heav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below  : 

A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes  ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  wail ;  a  garifh  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  fhot J; 

A  fign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 

A  queen  in  jell,  only  to  fill  the  fcene. 

Where  is  thy  hufband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  two  fons?  wherein  doft  thou  joy  ? 

Who  fues,  and  kneels,  and  fays— God  fave  the  queen? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  fbllow'd  thee? 

Decline  all  this  *,  and  fee  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  moft  diftreflcd  widow  ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 

For  one  being  fued  to,  one  that  humbly  fues  ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : 

For  one  that  fcom'd  at  me,  now  fcorn'd  of  me  j 

For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one  ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  courfe  of  juftice  wheel'd  about9, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert, 

7  Tbe  flat?  ring  index  of  a  direful  pageant,]  Pageant  t  are  damk 
ftews,  and  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  one  of  thefe,  the  index  of 
which  pro  mi  fed  a  happier  conclufion.  The  pageants  then  difplajed 
on  publiclc  occafions  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
order  in  which  the  characters  were  to  walk.  Thefe  indexes  were  dif- 
tribured  among  the  fpeclators,  that  they  might  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  fuch  allegorical  (luff  as  was  ufually  exhibited.  The  index  of 
every  book  was  anciently  placed  before  the  beginning  of  it.  Stiivins. 

*  -»-  *  Zar'fi  fl0£» 

To  be  tbe  aim  of  every  dangerous  /hot ;]  Alluding  to  the  danger- 
•us  filiation  of  thofe  perfons  to  whole  care  the  ftandards  of  armies 
were  en tru fled.     Stievkni. 

•  Decline  alt  this,]  i.  e.  run  through  all  this  from  firit  to  laft.  So, 
in  Troilui  and  Crejjxda  ;  ««  Til  decline  the  whole  queftion."  This  phrafc 
tbe  poet  borrowed  from  his  grammar.     Maloni. 

9  —  wheel'd  shut,]  Thus  tbe  quartos.   The  folio— wi>rr/V  about. 

Stxstkns. 

Tq 
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To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didft  ufurp  my  place,  And  doll  thou  not 

Ufurp  the  juft  proportion  of  my  forrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden 'd  yoke  ; 

From  which  even  here  I  flip  my  wearied  head, 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

.Farewel,  York's  wife, — and  queen  of  fad  mifchance,— 

Thefe  Lngliih  woes  fhall  make  me  fmile  in  France. 

P.  Eliz.  O  thou  well  fkill'd  in  curfes,  flay  a  while. 
Ana  teach  me  how  to  curfe  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  flcep  the  night,  and  fad  the  day#  ; 
Compare  dead  happinefs  with  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  ■  than  they  were, 
And  he,  that  flew  them,  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  lofs  makes  the  bad  caufer  worfe  ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curfe. 

J^.  Elix.  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them  with  thine! 

^  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  fliarp,  and  pierce; 
like  mine.  [Exit  Q.  Margaret, 

Dutch.  Why  fliould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

!j>.  Elix.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes*, 
Airy  fucceeders  of  intelbte  joys s, 

*  Forbear  to  flcep— and  faft— ]  Faft  has  no  connexion  with  the 
preceding  word  forbear  j  the  meaning  being,— Sleep  not  at  night,  and 
faft  during  the  day.  The  quarto  reads — to  deep  the  nights,  and  faft 
the  Jays.    Maloni. 

*  —  were  fairer— J  So  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads— -/wwrr. 

Maloni. 

*  Why  Jbottld  calamity  be  full  of words  f 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,]  So,  in  our  authour**  Venus 
and  Adonis  : 

•*  So  of  concealed  forrow  may  be  faid  : 
"  Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  a  flu  age  5 
**  But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
«'  The  client  breaks  as  defperate  of  his  fuit." 
The  quarto  reads — your  client  woes.     The  folio— their  clients  woes. 

MtLONg. 

*  —  inteftate  joys,]  So  the  quarto.1  The  folio  reads  corruptly 
tntejline.  The  metaphor  is  extremely  har(h.  The  joys  already  pof- 
fefl'ed  bting  all  confumed  and  patted  away,  are  fuppofed  to  have  died 
intrftatc,  that  is,  to  have  made  no  will,  having  nothing  to  bequeath  \ 
and  mere  verbal  complaints  are  their  fuccetibri,  but  inherit  nothing  but 
mifcry.    Maloni. 

Poor 
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Poor  breathing  orators  of  miferies  ! 
Let  them  have  fcope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  elfe,  yet  do  they  eafe  the  heart  •. 

Dutch.  If  lo,  then  be  not  tongue- ty'd :  go  with  me* 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  fmother 
My  damned  fon,  that  thy  two  fweet  fons  fmother'd. 

\Drum9  within. 
I  hear  his  drum,— be  copious  in.  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  bis  Train,,  marching* 

JST.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Dutch.  O,  {he,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 
By  ftrangling  thee  in  her  accurfed  womb, 
From  all  the  (laughters,  wretch,  that  thou  haft  done. 

£K  Elisi.  Hid'il  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden  crowtf 
Where  mould  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  (laughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  fons,  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-flave,  where  are  my  children? 

Dutch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother 
Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagcnet,  his  fon? 

££.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey? 

Dutch.  Where  is  kind  Haltings  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  flourifh,  trumpets ! — ftrike  alarum,  drams! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  thefe  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed :  Strike,  I  fay.— 

[Flourijb.     Alarum* 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations* 

Dutch.  Art  thou  my  fon  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay ;  1  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourfelf. 

Dutch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

•  —  though  what  thry  do  impart 

Help  nothing  elfe,  yet  do  they  eafe  the  heart.]  So,  in  Machttk  t 
"  Give  forrow  words;  the  grief  that  docs  not  fpeak, 
"  Whifpers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 
The  quarto  read  wHelp  «*;*/ *//,—,    Maioki. 

K.  Rich, 
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K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  conditio*  *, 
"hat  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Dutch.  O,  let  me  fpealc. 

K.  Rich.  Do,  then  ;  but  I'll  not  hear- 

Dutch,  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  wordt. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother ;    for  I  am  in  hafte, 

Dutch.  Art  thou  fo  hafty  ?  I  have  (laid  for  thee, 
»od  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

JC.Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  la  it  to  comfort  you  ? 

Dutch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'ft  it  well, 
fhou  cam'ft  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell* 
\  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy fchool-days,  frightful,  defperate,  wild,  and  furious; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  ami  venturous  ; 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  fubtle,  fly,  and  bloody, 
tfore  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred; 
rVhzt  comfortable  hour  canit  thou  name. 
That  ever  grae'd  me 5  in  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  'Faith,   none,  but  Humphry  Hour0,  that 
call'd  your  grace 

o  brcakfafl  once,  forth  of  my  company. 

*  —J  touch  of  your  condition,]  Afpice  or  particle  of  your  temptq 
iifptfition.     Johnson. 

\o9  in  Chapman's  trandation  of  the  24th  I/iad* 
u  —  his  cold  blood  embraced  a  fiery  touch 
"  Of  anger,  &c.     Steivins. 
That  ever  grae'd  mr— ]  To  grace  fecms  here  to  mean  the  fame  M 
'efs,  to  make  happy.     So,  gracioui  is  kind,  and  graces  are  favours, 

John son* 

—  Humphry  Hour,]  This  may  probably  be  an  allufion  to  fome 

-  of  gallantry  of  which  the  time  heft  had  been  fufpe&ed.    I  cannot 

he  name  in  Holinfhcd.     Surely  the  poet's  fondneft  for  a  quibble 

ot  induced  him  at  once  to  pcrfonify  and  chriften  that  hour  of  the 

hich  fummon'd  his  mother   to  breakfaft.     So,  in  Tie  W\t  tf  * 

n,   1604:   "  Gentlemen,  time  makes  us  brief ;  our  old  mi  lire  fs, 

is  at  hand."    Steepens. 

lievc  nothing  more  than  a  quibble   was  meant.     In  our  poet'a 
rth  Sonnet  we  find  a  limilar  conceit ;  a  quibble  between  butt 

s)  and  Hugheiy  (formerly  fpclt  llevn)  the  perfon  addrefled. 

Malon*. 

it 
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If  I  be  fo  difgracioas  in  your  fight. 
Let  me  inarch  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam*-* 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Dutch.  1  pry 'thee,  hear  me  fpeak. 

K.  Rich.  Yon  4peak  too  bitterly. 

Dutch.  Hear  me  a  word  i 
For  I  (hall  never  fpeak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

Dutch.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  juft  drdinasct, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  (hall  perifli, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  lake  with  thee  my  moft  heavy  curie  ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more. 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'ft ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverfe  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  fouls  of  Edward's  children 
Whifper  the  fpirits  of  thine  enemies, 
And  promife  them  fuccefs  and  victory  ! 
*  Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  J 
Shame  ferves  thy  life  7,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

[Kxk* 

4J.  E/iz.  Though  far  more  caufe,  yet  much  lefs  fpirit 
to  curfe 
Abides  in  me  ;  I  fay  amen  to  her.  [$9'*t* 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam  8,  I  mud  fpeak  a  word  with  you. 

J^.  Eliz*  I  have  no  more  fons  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  thee  to  murder:  for  my  daughters,  Richard,— 
They  (hall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd — Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

££.  Eliz.  And  muft  Ihe  die  for  this  ?  O,  let  her  live, 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  (lain  her  beauty  j 

7  Shame  ferves  tby  /(/>,—]  To  ftrve  Is  to  aceompstty,  fcrrants  be- 
fog near  the  perfons  of  their  matter*.     John  son. 

9  Stay,  madam,]  On  this  dialogue  'tis  not  neceflary  to  beftoir 
much  cricicifm ;  part  of  it  is  ridicvlous*  and  the  whole  improbable. 

JOHNSdlft 

Slander 
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Slander  myfelf,  as  falfc  to  Edward's  bed; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
So  (he  may  live  unfcarr'd  of  bleeding  daughter, 
I  will  confefs  fhe  was  not  Edward's  daughter* 

K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  fhe  is  of  royal  blood** 

£>.  Elix.  To  fave  her  life,  I'll  fay— fhe  is  not  fo. 

K,  Rich.  Her  life  is  fafeft  only  in  her  birth. 

P.  Elix.  And  only  in  that  fafety  dy'd  her  brothers. 

K.Ricb.  Lo,  at  their  births  good  ftars  were  oppofite1. 

£>.  Elite.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were  contrary. 

A.  Rich.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  de&ny  •. 

Q.  Elix.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  deftiny : 
My  babes  were  deftin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  blefs'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

a.  Rich.  You  fpeak,  as  if  that  1  had  (lain  my  confins* 

SjK  Elix.  Coufins,  indeed ;   and  by  their  uncle  cozcnM 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whofe  hands  foever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  dire&ion : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt* 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  ftone-hard  heart %, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
Bnt  that  flill  ufe  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame* 
My  tongue  mould  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes  ^ 
And  I,  in  luch  a  defperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  fails  and  tackling  reft, 

9  —Jbe  is  of  royal  blood.']  The  folio  reads— »(he  is  s  royal  prince  ft* 

STIIYIMI. 

*  Lo,  at  their  births—]  Perhaps  we  (hould  read— -Ao>  at  their 
births—.     Tyiwhitt. 

*  All  unavoided,  &c]  i.  e.  unavoidable.     So  before  I 

"  Whofe  unavoided  eye  is  dangerous.**     Ma  Low  I. 

*  Till  it  was  whetted  on  tby /lone* bard  heart,]  This  conceit  feems 
to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  Shakfpeare.  We  meet  with  it  mora 
than  once.     In  K.  Henry  JV.  P.  II  i 

u  Thou  bid* ft  a  thoujand  daggers  in  thy  t  bought  st 
4t  Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  fiony  heart, 
«  To  flab,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  Not  off  thy  foal,  bnt  on  thy  foul,  har/b  Jew, 
"  Thou  maty  thy  *«/#  *##*—."     Stcitsmb* 

Vol.  VI.  P  p  Jtafli 
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Rufh  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bofom. 

K.  Rich*  Madam*  fo  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise. 
And  dangerous  fuccefs  of  bloody  wars, 
Ai  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours, 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd ! 

3>.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  race  of  heaven, 
To  be  difcover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady. 

4*.  Eliz.  Up  to  fome  fcafrbld,  there  to  lofe  their  heads. 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune. 
The  high  imperial  type1  of  this  earth's  glory. 

<£.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  forrows  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me,  what  ftate,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canft  thou  demife  4  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myfelf  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine  ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  foul 
Thou  drown  the  fad  remembrance  of  thofe  wrongs, 
Which,  thou  fuppofeft,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

3>.  Eliz.  Be  bnef,  left  that  the  procefs  of  thy  kindnefr 
Laft  longer  telling  than  thy  kindnefs'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  Know,  that;  from  my  foul,  I  love  thy 
daughter, 

$.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  foaL 

X.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  r 

3>.  £//z.That  thou  doft  love  my  daughter,  from  thy  foul: 
So,  from  thy  foul's  love,  didft  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

S  Tbtbiib  imftrisl  type— ]  7y/#  it  exhibition,  (Lew,  difplay. 

Job  v  toy. 

Bullokar  in  his  Exfjifr,  1616,  defines  3/**—"  A  figure,  rorsa, 
or  likenefs  of  any  thing.1*  Cawdrey  in  hit  jiipbsierUsl  Tshlt,  &c. 
1604,  calls  it— t(  figure,  example,  or  fliadowe  of  any  thing.**  The 
word  is  ufed  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  at  here  : 

"  Thy  father  bears  the  tyfx  of  king  of  Naples.**'   Maloki. 

A  Canfi  tbou  demife—]  The  common  meaning  of  the  verb  to  dtmjt 
is  to  grant y  from  demittert,  to  devolve  a  right  from  one  to  another. 

Stxxteks. 

The  conftant  language  of  leafes  is,  "  —dtmiftd,  granted,  and  to 
farm  let.**  But  I  believe  the  word  ia  ufed  by  no  poet  but  Shak* 
fpeare.  For  demife,  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  and  firft  folio,  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  foiio  arbitrarily  fubftituted  dtvifa    Malow x. 

K.Rkb. 
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K.  Rich*  Be  not  Co  halty  to  confound  my  meaning : 
I  mean*  that  with  my  foul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Elix.  Well  then,  who  doit  thou  mean  (hall  be  her 
king? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he,  that  makes  her  queen;  Who  elfc 
ihould  be  ? 

SKEliz.  What,  thou? 

K.  Rich.  I,  even  I :  What  think  you  of  it,  madam  *  ? 

$>.  Elix.  How  canft  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you, 
As  one  being  befl  acquainted  with  her  humouf . 

Q.  Elix.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

£>.  Elix.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  flew  her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave, 
Edward,  and  York  ;  then,  haply,  will  (he  weep : 
Therefore  prefent  to  her,— as  lometime  Margaret* 
Did  to  thy  father,  fteep'd  in  Rutland's  blood,— 
A  handkerchief;  which,  fay  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  fap  from  her  fweet  brother's  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'ft  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and,  for  her  fake, 
Mad'ft  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam ;  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

J^.  Elix.  There  is  no  other  way ; 
Unlefs  thou  could*!*  put  on  fome  other  (hape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  •? 

5  /,  even  It  What  think  yon  of  ir9  madam  f  ]  So  the  quarto.  I  ati 
not  Jure  whether  it  fhould  not  be  printed,  Ayy  even  I.  The  folio  reads : 
Even  fo :  bo%tj  think  you  of  it  ?     Maloni. 
0  —  <ji  fomttime  Margaret—]  Here  11  another  reference  to  the  playi 
of  K.  Henry  VL     Johnson. 

•  Say,  that  I  did,  &c]  Thii  and  the  following  fifty-four  lines, 
ending  with  the  words  under  years  in  p.  382,  are  found  only  in  the 
folio*     Maloni. 

Ppi  QElix. 
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9.  Elix.  Nay,  then  indeed*  fhe  cannot  choofe  but  hate 
thee', 
Having  bought  love  with  fuch  a  bloody  fpoil* . 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended: 
Men  fhall  deal  unadvifedly  fometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leUure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  fons, 
To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kilTd  the  ifluc  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increafe,  I  will  beget 
Mine  iflue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  lefs  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  ftep  below, 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  \try  blood9  ; 
Of  all  one  pain,— fave  for  a  night  of  groans 
EndurM  of  her x,  for  whom  you  bid  like  forrow  \ 

7  Nay  tbttiy  indeed,  fbe  cannot  choofe  hut  hate  thee,]    The  tmk 

fcemi  to  require  that  we  ihouM  read  t 

—  but  love  thee, 
ironically.     Tyuwhitt. 

a  — bloodv  fyoll,]  £Wiswafte,  havock.    Johnson. 
9  Even  of  your  mettle,  of  jour  verm  4W$j  Th*  folio  has    awffaf 
The  two    words  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copka.    That 
mettle  was  the  word  intended  here,  appeara  from  variou*  Othar  paliapt. 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

•*  —  Thy  undaunted  mettU  ihould  compofe 

w  Nothing  but  males. 
Again,  in  AT.  Richard  II. 

"  —  that  bed,  that  womb, 

«  That  men U,  that  (elf-mould  that  raJhion'4  thet, 

"  Made  him  a  man." 
Again ,  in  Tim  on  of  At  hem  i 

"  Common  mother,  thou, 

'<  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  breair, 

«'  Teems  and  feeds  all,  whofe  felf-fame  mettle 

tl  Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  ia  pufPd, 

*'  Engenders  the  black  toad,**  &c.     Malohi. 
1  Endued  of  hery]  Of  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeaxe'a  age  was  fre- 
quently ufed  for  by.    Mai.oni. 
*  mm  bid  iikijorrow.]  Sid  is  ia  the  pa&  teafa  from  bUt*  Joan  son. 

Your 
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Year  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 

But  mine  fhall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 

The  lofs,  you  have,  is  but-— a  Ion  being  king* 

And,  by  that  lofs,  your  daughter  is  made  queen, 

I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 

Therefore  accept  fuch  kindnefs  as  I  can. 

Dorfet  your  Ton,  that,  with  a  fearful  foul, 

Leads  difcontented.  Heps  in  foreign  foil, 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  (hall  call  home 

To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 

The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter— wife* 

familiarly  (hall  call  thy  Dorfet— -brother; 

Again  (hall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 

And  all  the  ruins  of  diftrefsful  times 

Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content. 

What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  fee : 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  (bed, 

Shall  come  again,  transformed  to  orient  pearl ; 

Advantaging  their  loan,  with  tntereft  .    . 

Often  times  double  gain  of  happincfs** 

Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 

Make  bold  her  baftiral  years  with  your  experience; 

Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 

Pat  in  her  tender  heart  the  afpiring  flame 

Of  golden  fov'reignty ;  acquaint  the  princefs 

With  the  fweet  (ilent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chaftifed 

The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come* 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed $ 

3  Advantaging  their  loan,  with  UPrtft 

Often  times  double  gain  ef  hafpintfi.']  The  folio  hat— hue,  Ia« 
ftead  of  lone,  the  old  fpelling  of  /•«».  How  often  the  letters  u  and 
n  are  confounded  in  thefe  copies,  hat  been  iHewn  in  various  places. 
See  Vol  I.  p.  292,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  83,  n.  8.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald}  who  adds  this  parsphrafe.  "  The, 
tears  that  you  have  lent  to  your  afflictions,  (hall  be  turned  into  gems  { 
and  requite  you  by  way  of  inter  eft  with  happinefs  twenty  times  as  great 
m  your  forrow  has  been/*    Maloni.   - 

Pp  J  To 
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To  whom  I  will  retail4  my  conqucft  won, 
And  (he  (hall  be  fole  viftrefs,  Caefar's  Caefar. 

^.  Eliz.  What  were  I  beft  to  fay  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord?  Or  (hall  I  fay,  her  uncle? 
Or,  he  that  (lew  ber  brothers,  and  her  ancles  ? 
Under  what  title  (hall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  feem  pleating  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance* 

£T  Eliz.  Which  (he  (hall  purchafe  with  (till  lairing  war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command,  en- 
treats. 

$>.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King  for- 
bids 5. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  (he  (hall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

$£.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlaftingly, 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  (hall  that  title,  ever,  laft'? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

QEliz.  But  how  long  fairly  (hall  her  fweet  life  laftJ 

K.  Rich  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  lengthens  it. 

^.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  likes  of  it. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  fov'reign,  am  her  fabje&  low'. 

$>.  Eliz.  But  (he,  your  fubjelt,  loaths  fuch  fov'reignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

<£.  Eliz.  An  honeft  tale  fpeeds  beft,  being  plainly  told. 

A.  Rich.  Then,  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale*. 

4  To  vabom  I  %offl  retail--]  i.  c.  recount.    Se#  p.  510,  n.  5. 

Ma  Lout. 

5  —  wbicb  tbe  king's  King  forbids.]  Alluding  to  the  prohibition  is 
the  Levitical  law.     See  Levi ticut*  xtiii.  14.     Gksy. 

6  But  bow  Uu£  /ball  tbnt  title,  ever,  loft  f\  Young  has  borrowed 
this  thought  in  his  Univerfal  PaJJio*  4 

"  But  fay—mj  miftrefs  and  my  friend  y 

"  Wbicb  day  next  week  tbe  eternity Jlatt  end ?"     StibySKS. 
*  —  am  berfnbjeS  low.)  Thus  the  folio.   The  quarto  reads. :— ber 
fnbjeff  lovt.    Stbbvixs. 

»  Tben,  in  flam  terms  tell  ber  my  loving  tale.]  So  the  quarto.   Tbt 
folio  reads- 
Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loriflg  tale.    Mai.  ok  a . 
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,  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honed,  is  too  harfh  a  ftyle, 
f.  Rich.  Your  reafons  are  too  lhallow  and  top  quick, 

SKE/iz.  O,  no,  my  reafons  are  too  deep  and  dead;— - 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves* 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  firing,  madam  %  that  is  paft. 

Q.  EHz.  Harp  on  it  dill  (hall  I,  till  heart-firings  break  »• 

K.Rich.  Now,  by  my  george,  my  garter,  and  my 
crown,— 

$.  Eliz.  Profan'd,  diihonour'd,  and  the  third  ufurp'd. 

K.Rieb.Kvitir. 

$>.  £/**.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 
The  george,  profan'd,  hath  loft  his  holy  honour  * ; 
The  garter,  blemifh'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
The  crown,  ufurp'd,  difgrac'd  his  kingly  glory : 
If  (bmething  thou  wouldft  fwear  to  be  believ'd, 
Swear  then  by  fome  thing  that  thou  haft  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rub.  Now  by  the  world,-— 

f.  Eliz.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 
.  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 
?.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that  diihonour'd. 
\Ricb.  Then,  by  myfelf,— 

•  K.  Rich.  Harp  mot  on  that  firing,  madam  \  that  is  paft. 

Q^Eliz.  Harp  on  it  fill  /ball  J,  &c]  la  the  quarto,  1598,  th« 
firft  of  thefe  two  lines  ii  wanting.     The  paflage  ftands  thus  1 
S%v.  O,  no,  my  reafons,  Arc.      / 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  grayes. 

King.  Harp  on  it  ftill  wall  I,  till  heart-ftringa  break. 
Now  by  my  george,  &c. 
The  printer  of  the  next  quarto  faw  that  the  line—."  Harp  on  it 
ftill  Ihall  ],"  &c.  could  not  belong  to  Richard,  and  therefore  annexed 
it  to  the  queen*s  former  fpeech,  but  did  not  infert  the  omitted  line. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  fupplied  the  line  that  was  wanting,  but  ab- 
surdly mifplaced  it,  and  exhibited  the  paflage  thus  t 

^».  O,  no,  my  reafons  are  too  deep  and  deed; 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 
Harp  on  it  ftill  mail  I,  till  he  art- ft  rings  break* 

•King,  Harp  not  on  that  ftring,  madam,  that  is  pair. 
Now  by  my  george,  &c. 
The  text  is  formed  from  the  quarto,  and  the  folio.     Malowi. 
1  The  gfrget  profan'd,  bath  loft  bis  holy  bonour  }]  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads : 

Tby  george,  profan'd,  hath  loft  his  lordly  honour} 
Tiy  garter,  &c.    Mai.  ok  x. 

P  p  4  3*  v*** 
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2.  Eliz.  Thyfelf  is  felf-mif-ui'd. 

X.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  heaven,— 

$>.  £//*.  God's  wrong  is  moft  of  all. 
If  thou  had'ft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him1, 
The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made, 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  (lain*. 
If  thou  had'ft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 
Had  grae'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dull3, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms4* 
What  canft  thou  fwear  by  now? 

K.  Rich.  By  the  time  to  come*. 

SK  Eliz.  That  thou  haft  wronged  in  the  time  o'er«paij 
For  I  myfelf  have  many  tears  to  wafh 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  paft,  wrong'd  by  thee. 

>  God'i  wrong  it  moft  ef  all. 
Jftbou  bad'fi  fear'd  to  break  am  oath  by  him,  &e.]  I  fepft  hat 
followed  the  quarto,  except  that  it  readi  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  Why 
then,  by  God,—    The  editors  of  the  foKo,  from  the  apprehenfien  of 
the  penalty  of  the  Statute,  3  Jac.I.  c.  21.  printed    «'  Why  then  by 
heaven,"— and  the  whole  they  abfurdJy  exhibited  that : 
Rich.  Why  then,  by  boa+tn. 
.^b.  Heaven's  wrong  it  moft  of  all. 
If  thou  didfi  fear  to  break  ah  oath  with  bbm, 
The  unity,  &c. 

K  thou  hadft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  bmt, 
The  impei ial  metal,  Sec. 
By  their  alteration  in  the  firft  line  of  the  queen's  fpeech,  they  made 
all  that  follows  ungraramaacal.     The  change  in  the  preceding  fpeecb, 
not  having  that  conference,  I  hare  adopted  it*     Maloni. 
-    *  —tb*  king  eby  brother  made, 

Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  (lain . ]  The  quarto,  by  an 
errour  of  the  prefs,  has— -wy  brother,  which  the  editor  of  the  folio  cor- 
reeled  thus : 

The  unity  the  king,  my  bnfband,  made, 
Thou  had  ft  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died.    Maloni. 
3  Wb'icb  noto9  two  tender  bed- fef lows,  &c]  Mr.  Roderick  oWerrts, 
that  the  word  two  if  without  any  force,  and  would  read  t 
Wbicb  noWf  too  tender,  &c*     Stibtini. 
Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto — two  tender  f/*y-fellows.    Malom* 
*  —  a  prey  for  warms,)  So  the  quarto.  Folio-woe  prey.  Malokk. 
9  By  the  time  to  come*}  So  the  quarto.    By  it  not,  in  the  folio. 

*4alom. 

Th; 
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The  children  live,  whofe  parents  thou  haft  flaughter'd, 

Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age  5 : 

The  parents  live,  whofe  children  thou  haft  butcher'd. 

Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 

Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  haft 

Mifus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-paft. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  profper,  and  repent ! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 6 
Of  hoftile  arms  !  myfelf  myfelf  confound  ! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours7  ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  reft  ! 
Be  oppofite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  I 
In  her  conftfts  my  happineft,  find  thine ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myfelf,  and  thee, 
Herfelf,  the  land,  and  many  a  chriflian  foul, 
Death,  defolation,  ruin,  and  decay: 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 
It  wiil  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  muft  call  you  fo,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her ; 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 
Not  my  defem,  but  what  I  will  defervc: 
Urge  the  neceffity  and  (late  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevifli  found  in  great  defigns#. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

S  —to  mail  it  in  tbeir  age :]  So  the  quarto,  1598.     The  qttlrtO 
1602,  &c.  and  the  folio,  read— ivitb  their  age.     Ma  lone. 

*  _  in  my  dangerous  attempt-—]  So  the  quarto.   Folio— dangerous 
affairs.     Ma  lone. 

■    Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  bapfy  hours  /]  This  line  it  found 
only  in  the  folio.     Mal,one. 

•  And  be  not  peevifh/ound— ]  Thus  the  folio.     Peevi/b  in  our  au- 
thour*s  time  fign\fadfoo."tJb.     So  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  this  ad  t 

«'   When  Richmond  was  a  hltit  feevijb  boy,—.** 
See  alfo  Minflieu's  Dict.  in  v.     The  quarto  reads—- peerifh  find9 
and  I  am  not  Aire  that  it  is  not  right.     A  compound  epithet  might 
hare  been  intended  }   peevijb-fond.    So  cbild'tjb-f<nlijbt  fenjeleftabfti- 
natt,  fooHJb-vtittj,  *c«    Malomi. 

4J.  EliK. 
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<£.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myfelf,  to  be  myfelf  ? 

X.  Rich.  Ay,  ifyourfelPs  remembrance  wrong  yoarfc£ 

$>.  Eliz..  But  thou  didft  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury  them : 
Where,  in  that  neft  of  fpicery,  they  (hall  breed* 
Selves  of  themfelves,  to  your  recomfbrture. 

jg.  Elix,  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed* 

^\  Elite.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  Jhortly, 
And  you  (hall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 

X.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kifs,  and  (b  farewcLf 
{kiffing  her.    Exit  £!>.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  (hallow,  changing — woman ! 
How  now?  what  news? 

Enter  Ratclit?}  Catbsby  /•Iktmng. 

Rat.  Mod  mighty  fovereign,  on  the  weftern  coaft 
Rideth  a  puiflant  navy ;  to  the  (hore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unrefolv'd  to  beat  them  back : 
'Tis  thought,  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral  i 
And  there  they  hull,  expelling  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  afhore. 

X.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  poft  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk';— 
Ratcliff,  thyfclfy— or  Catefby;  where  is  he? 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

X.  Rich.  Cate  (by,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cafe.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  hafte. 

X.  Rich.  Ratcliff1,  come  hither1 :  Poft  to  Salilbury ; 
When  thou  com 'ft  thither, — Dull  unmindful  villain, 

[To  Cate&y* 

•  —  in  that  neft  c/fficery,  tbey  Jball  breed]  Alluding  to  the  ph«fttx, 

Stbzvbiis. 
So  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads— they  will  breed.    Malohe. 
9  Seme  light -foet  friend  poft  to  the  duke—-]  Richard's  precipitatioa 
and  confufion  it  in  this  fcenc  very  happily  rcprcfcntcd  by  incoafifteat 
orders,  and  fudden  variations  of  opinion.    Johnson. 

1  Ratcliff,  come  hither:]  The  rolio  has— Cstefij,  come  hither. 
The  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  addreded 
to  Ratcliff.    TheconcOioAwuiDadebyMr.Rowe.   Maunb. 

War 
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Why  ftay'ft  thou  here,  and  go'ft  not  to  the  duke  ? 

Cate.  Firft,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highncfs'  plea- 
fure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  /hall  deliver  to  him. 

K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Cateiby; —  Bid  him  levy 
ftraight 
The  greateft  ftrcnirth  and  power  he  can  make. 
And:  meet  me  fuddenly  at  Salifbury. 

Cate .  I  go.  [&***• 

Rat.  What,  may  it  pleafe  you,  (hall  I  do  at  Saliflrory  f 
K.  Rich.  Why,  what  would'fl  thou  do  there,  before  I 

go*  ^ 
Rat.  Your  highnefs  told  me,  I  fhould  poll  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd.— Stanley,  what  newt 
with  you  ? 

Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  pleafe  you  with  the 
hearing ; 
Nor  none  fo  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rick.  Heyday,  a  riddle  !  neither  good,  nor  bad ! 
What  need'ft  thou  run  fo  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  may'ft  tell  thy  tale  the  neareft  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  feas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  fink,  and  be  the  feas  on  him ! 
White-liver'd  runagate*,  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  fovereign,  but  by  gucfs. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guefs  ? 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorfet,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  fword  unfway'd? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpoflefs'd  ? 

*  White-lim'd  runsgate,]  This  epithet,  defcriptive  of  cowardice, 
it  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  Stephen  Goflbn  in  his  School  of  Abuje, 
1579,  fpeaking  of  the  Helots,  fays : 

"  Leave  thofc  precepts  to  the  wbitt-livtrtd  Hjlotes.1' 

Stixvihi. 

What 
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What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  bat  we  •  ? 

And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir? 

Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  feas  ? 

Stan.  Unlefs  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guefs. 

K.  Rich.  Unlefs  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege, 
You  cannot  guefs  wherefore  the  Welfhman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege  4  ;  therefore  miftraft  me  not 

K.  Rick.  Where  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him  back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  t 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  weftern  more, 
Safe-c6nducling  the  rebels  from  their  fhips* 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

X.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me :  What  do  they  in  the 
north, 
When  they  mould  ferve  their  fovereign  in  the  weft  ? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king: 
Pleafeth  your  majefty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  mufter  up  my  friends ;  *and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majefty  (hall  pleafe. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldft  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond : 
I  will  not  truft  you,  fir  *. 

Stan.  Moft  mighty  fovereign, 
You  have  no  caufe  to  hold  my  friendfhip  doubtful ; 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  falfe. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  go,  mufter  men.    Bat,  hear  you,  leave 
behind 
Your  fon,  George  Stanley :  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  elfe  his  head's  aflurance  is  but  frail. 

3  What  beir  •/ York  is  tbert  aVtmt,  but  wit]  Richard  dks  thk 

qucftion  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  no  one  dares  to  anfwer  him. 
But  they  whom  he  addrefl'es,  had  they  not  been  intimidated,  might 
have  told  him,  that  there  was  a  male  heir  of  the  houfe  of  York 
•live,  who  had  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than  he;  Edward  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  only  fon  of  the  Ufurper's  eider  brother,  George  duke  of 
Clarence;  and  Elizabeth,  the  eldcft  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  and  all 
fcer  Hirers,  had  a  better  title  than  either  of  them.     Maloni. 

*  No,  mighty  liege;]  So  the  quarto.    Folio:  No,  my  jW  hri. 

Maloni. 

»  /  will  not  truft  yog,  jfr.J  So  the  quarto.  Folio  :  But  I'll  not 
truft  thee.    Malow*. 

Stmt. 
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Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  tree  to  yon. 

[Exit  Stawley. 
Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Me/  My  gracious  fovereign,  now  in  Devonftrire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertifed, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haoghty  prelate, 
Bifhop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms* 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

2.  Me/.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guilfords  are  in  arms; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors  6 

Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  ftrong* 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

3.  Me/.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  1  nothing  but  fongs  of  death  ? 
•  \Heftrikes  him* 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3.  Me/  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majefty  #. 
Is,— that,  by  fudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  difpers'd  and  fcatter'd; 
And  he  himfelf  wander'd  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy : 
There  is  myjpurfe,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-advifed  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3.  Me/  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  liege* 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

x.  Me/  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  marquis  Dorfet, 
'Tis  faid,  my  liege,  in  York  {hire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highnefs,— 
The  Brstagne  navy  is  difpers'd  by  temped : 
Richmond,  in  Dorfetfhire,  fcnt  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  more,  to  afk  thofe  on  the  banks, 

•  —  more  competitor*]  More  aflbciatet.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  445,  n.  7. 

Maloni* 

•  The  news  J  have,  &c]  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  read*  s 

Your  grace  miirikes  {  the  news  I  bxlng  is  food  { 
Mvaewiis,  &c.     Malove* 

If 
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Jf  they  were  his  affiftants,  yea,  or  no; 

Who  anfwered  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 

Upon  his  party :  he,  mi  drafting  them, 

Hois'd  fail,  and  made  his  courfe  again  for  Bretagne7. 

K,  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  fince  we  are  up  in  arms  j 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  thefe  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catbsby. 
Can,  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken, 
That  is  the  bed  news ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford  •, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  muft  be  told  9. 

7  mm*  snd  made  bis  courfe  again  fir  Bretagwe.]  Henry  Tudor  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  eldeft  Ton  of  Edmund  of  Hadham  earl  of  Richmoarf, 
(who  was  half-brother  to  King  Henry  VI.)  by  Margaret,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  the  firft  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  frahdfbn  to 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  was  carried  by  hit  uncle  Jafftr 
carl  of  Pembroke  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury  into  Bo- 
tany, where  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cuftody  by  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1484,  when  he  made  hit 
efcape  and  fled  for  protection  to  the  French  court.  Being  considered  at  that 
time  as  neareft  in  blood  to  King  Henry  VI.  all  the  Lancastrian  party 
looked  up  to  him  even  in  the  life-time  of  King  Edward  IV.  who  was 
extremely  jealous  of  him ;  and  after  Richard  mjurped  the  throne,  they 
with  more  confidence  fupported  Richmond's  claim.  The  claim  of 
Henry  duke  of  Buckingham  was  in  Tome  refpe&s  inferior  to  that  of 
Richmond  j  for  he  was  defcended  by  his  mother  from  Edmund  ribe 
fecond  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  younger  brother  of  duke  John;  by  his 
father  from  Thomas  duke  of  Glofter,  the  younger  brother  of  John  of 
Gaunt :  but  whatever  priority  the  earl  of  Richmond  might  claim  by 
his  mother,  he  could  not  plead  any  title  through  his  father,  who  in 
fact  had  no  Lancastrian  blood  whatfoever :  nor  was  his  maternal  title 
of  the  pureft  kind,  for  John  the  fir  ft  earl  of  Somerfet  was  an  illegiti- 
mate fon  of  John  of  Gaunt.     Maloni. 

»  —  landed  at  Milford  A  The  earl  of  Richmond  embarked  with 
about  2000  men  at  Harneur  in  Normandy,  Auguft  ift,  148c,  and 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th.  He  directed  his  courfe  to  Wales, 
hoping  the  Welch  would  receive  him  cordially,  as  their  countryman, 
he  having  been  born  at  Pembroke,  and  his  grandfather  being  Owen 
Tudor,  who  married  Catharine  of  France,  the  widow  of  King  Hen- 
ry V.     Malone. 

9  —  they  muft  be  told*]  This  was  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time, 
when  the  word  news  was  often  considered  as  plural.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  425,  n.  •. 

All  the  modern  editors,  however,  read— if  muft  be  told.    Maiom. 

JT.-AV*. 
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K.  Rich.  Away  towards  Sali/bury $   while  we  reaiba 
here  ■, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  loll  :— 
Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salifbury ; — the  reft  march  on  with  me.        [Exeunt* 

SCENE    V. 

A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  Hou/e: 

Enter  Stanley,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Una wi c k. 

Stan.  Sir  Chriftopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me*;— 
That,  in  the  fty  of  this  mod  bloody  boar, 
My  Ton  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold  ; 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  prefent  aid  *• 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 

Cbri.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-weft,  in  Wales* 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  refort  to  him  ? 

Cbri.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  foldier  j 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  fir  William  Stanley; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  fir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ; 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth : 

i  —  vtbiU  tot  rtafon  bire,]  i.  c.  while  we  talk  here.  See  Vol.  Ill* 
p.  44»  n*  i.    Maloni. 

*  Sir  Chriftopher  t  all  Richmond  this  from  me :— J  The  perfon,  who 
is  called  fir  Chriftopher  here,  and  who  has  been  fttled  fo  in  the  Drm- 
matii  Per/on*  of  all  the  imprcflioni,  1  find  by  the  chronicles  to  have 
been  Chriftopher  Urfwick,  a  bachelor  in  divinity ;  and  chaplain  to  the 
countefs  of  Richmond,  who  had  intermarried  with  the  lord  Stanley* 
This  prieft,  the  hiftory  tells  us,  frequently  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards, unfufpecled,  on  me  flag- s  betwixt  the  countefs  of  Richmond, 
and  her  hulband,  and  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  whilft  he  was  pre* 
paring  to  make  his  defcent  on  England.     Theobald. 

Formerly  the  title  of  Sir  was  frequently  given  to  clergymen.  Set 
Vol.  I.  p.  191,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  111.  p.  188,  n.  9.     Malone. 

•  —  my  prefent  aid.]  Thus  the  quarto.  After  thefe  words  three 
lines  are  added  in  the  folio,  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  the  firft  three 
lines  of  Stanley's  concluding  fpeech.  Inftead  of  the  concluding  fpeech 
of  the  quarto,  which  is  here  followed,  the  folio  reads  thus  : 

Well,  hie  to  thy  lord ;  I  kifs  his  hand  j 
My  letter  will  refolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell*    Malqn*. 

And 
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And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  courfe, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  commend  me  to  hin  j 
Tell  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  contented 
,  He  (hall  efpoufe  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
Thefe  letters  will  refolve  him  of  my  mind* 
Farewel.  [gives  papers  ffir  Chriflopher.     Exeat. 


ACTV.     SCENE     I. 

Salifbury.     Am  open  Place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham,  Ui 
to  execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  fpeak  with  him1.' 

Sber.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck.  Haftings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivers,  Grey* 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  fon  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  mifcarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injuftice ; 
If  that  your  moody  difcon tented  fouls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  prefent  hour. 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  deftru&ion  ! — 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 

Sber.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  doomf- 
day. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wiih'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
Falfe  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wiih'd  to  fall 

3  Will  not  kin^  Richard  let  m*  fpeak  iv'itb  bim  f]  The  reafoa  why 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  foliciced  an  interview  with  the  king,  it  ex- 
plained in  K.  Henry  VIII.  Aft  I  : 

««  i  /  would  have  playd 

"  The  part  my  father  meant  to  a&  upon 

"  Tbe  u fur  per  Richard  J   %vbo,  being  at  Safijbnry, 

"  Made  fult  to  come  in  bis  prefence  }  tvbicb  if  grsnttd. 

M  As  be  made  femblatue  of  bis  duty,  xo^uli 

«<  Have  put  bit  knife  into  bim"    Stxstxmi. 

4  Bj 
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be  falfe  faith  of  him  whom  mod  I  traded ; 
,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  foul, 
e  determined  refpitc  of  my  wrongs4. 
:  high  All-feer  which  I  dally'd  with, 
1  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
given  in  earneft  what  I  begg'd  in  jeft. 
$  doth  he  force  the  fwords  of  wicked  men 
urn  their  own  points  on  their  mailers'  bofoms : 
5  Margaret's  curfc  falls  heavy  on  my  neck,— 
n  be,  quoth  fhe,  Jhall  fplit  thy  heart  with  forro<w9 
rmber  Margaret  nvas  a  propbetefs.— 
e,  firs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  fhame ; 
ng  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame6. 
[Exeunt  Buckingham,  &c. 

SCENE     II. 

Plain  near  T  am  worth. 

r,  txjtth  drum  and  colours  %  Richmond,  Oxford6. 
r  James  Blunt7,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and 
tbers,  <witb  forces 9  marching. 

icbm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  moft  loving  friends, 
s'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 

Thui 

#  the  deter  mind  refpitc  of  my  wrongtJ]  Hanmer  has  rightly  ex- 
•A  it,  the  time  to  which  the  puni/hment  of  his  wrongs  was  re- 

ottgi  in  this  line  means  wrong  done;  injurious  practices. 

Johnson. 

—  blame  the  due  of  blame.]  This  fcene  rtiould,  in  my  opinion,  be 
to  the  foregoing  aft  j  fo  the  fourth  aft  will  have  a  more  full  and 

ng  concluhon,  and  the  fifth  aft  will  comprife  the  bufinefs  of  the 
tant  day,  which  put  an  end  to  the  competition  of  Yotk  and 
after.  Some  cf  the  quarto  editions  are  not  divided  into  afts,  and 
irobable,  that  this  and  many  other  plays  were  left  by  the  autbour 
e  unbroken  continuity,  and  afterwards  diftributed  by  chance,  or 
feems  to  have  been  a  guide  very  little  better,  by  the  judgment  or 
:e  of  the  firft  editors.     Johnson. 

—  Oxford, — ]  John  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  a  zealous  Lan- 
an,  who  after  a  long  confinement  in  Haines  Caftlc  in  Picardy, 
n.  VI.  Qjj  efcaptd 
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Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 

Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 

And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 

Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  ufurpine  boar. 

That  fpoil'd  your  fummer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines, 

Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wafh,  and  makes  his  troogfr 

In  your  em  bowel  I'd  bofoms  f,— this  foul  fwine 

Lies  now  9  even  in  the  centre  of  this  ifle, 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicefter,  as  we  learn : 

From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 

In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 

To  reap  the  harveft  of  perpetual  peace 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  {harp  war. 

Ox/.  Every  man's  confcience  is  a  thoufand  fwordV, 
To  fight  againft  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends  for  fear; 
Which,  in  his  deareft  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

Ricbm.  All  for  our  vantage.    Then,  in  God's  name, 
march : 
True  hope  is  fwift,  and  flies  with  {wallow's  wings ; 
Jiangs  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[ExtmMr. 

efcaped  from  thence  in  1484,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Richmond  it 
Paris.    He  commanded  the  Archers  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth. 

Ha  l  oKt. 

7  — .  Sir  James  Blunt,—]  He  had  been  captain  of  the  CalUe  of 
Hames,  and  aflifted  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  his  efcape.    Maloki. 

'  —  emboxoe Wd  bofomt ,— ]  Exenterated;  ripped  up.     Johnson. 

9  Lies  now—]  i.  e.  fojourns.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  365,  n.  9.  For  £«, 
the  reading  of  the  quarto,  the  editors  of  the  folio,  probably  not  under- 
(landing  the  term,  fubftituted — Is.     See  p.  596,  n.  4.     Malomi. 

1  —  confcience  it  a  thoufand  fwords,]  Alluding  to  the  eld  adage, 
"  Confcientia  mill*  teftes."     BlackstoNx. 

Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  read*-*  thoufand  aror.    Malovx. 
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SCENE    III. 

Bofworth  FieM. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  forces  5    the  Duke  of  Not* 
folk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Others. 

K*  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bofworth 
field.— 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  fo  fad  f 

Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks* 

k.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 

Nor.  Here,  moil  gracious  liege, 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  mull  have  knocks ;  Ha !  muft 
we  not  ? 

Nor.  We  muft  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent :  Here  will  I  lie  to-night ; 
[Soldiers  begin  tofet  up  the  king**  tent* 
But  where,  to-morrow  ?«— Well,  all's  one  for  that.— 
Who  hath  defcry'd  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor.  Six  or  feven  thoufand  is  their  utmofl  power. 

K.Ricb.  Why,  our  battalia  tiebles  that  account1: 
Befides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverfe  faction  want.— 
Up  with  the  tent.— Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  furvey  the  vantage  of  the  ground  ;— 
Call  for  fome  men  of  found  direction 3  :— 
Let's  want  no  difcipline,  make  no  delay ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  bufy  day.  [Exeunt. 

*  —  0*r  battalia  treble*  that  account ;]  Richmond's  forcet  are  faid 
to  have  been  only  five  thoufand  ;  and  Richard's  army  confided  of 
about  twelve  thoufand  men.  But  lord  Stanley  lay  at  a  fmall  diftance 
with  three  thoufand  men,  and  Richard  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
reckoned  on  them  as  his  friends,  though  the  event  proved  otherwxfe* 

Maloni. 

*  —  found  dlrttlion  ;]  True  judgment}  tried  military  ikill. 

JOHNSOjf* 
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Enter,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  field,  Richmond,  SirWll- 
liam  Brandon,  Ox  ford,  and  other  lords  4.  Some  rf 
the  foldiers pitch  Richmond's  Tent. 

Richm.  The  weary  fun  hath  made  a  golden  fet, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  firy  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  (hall  bear  my  ftandard.— 
Give  me  fbme  ink  and  paper  *  in  my  tent  ;— 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  oar  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  feveral  charge, 
And  part  in  juft  proportion  oar  fmall  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  fir  William  Brandon,— 
And  you,  fir  Walter  Herbert,  flay  with  me : — 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment; — 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  fecond  hour  in  the  morning 
Defire  the  earl  to  fee  me  in  my  tent: — 
Yet  one  thin?  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me ; 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt.  Unlefs  I  have  mifta'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  afTur'd,  I  have  not  done,) t 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  lead 
South  from  the  mighty  Dower  of  the  king. 

Richm,  If  without  peril  it  be  poffible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  fome  good  means  to  (peak  with  hunv 
And  give  him  from  me  this  mod  needful  note. 

4  —  Oxford,  and  other  lords— ~\  The  direction  ill  the  folio,  b— 
"  Enter  Richmond  and  Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford  and  Dor  to" 
In  the  quarto  only,  "  Enter  Richmond,  with  the  lor  Jet.  This  is  one 
of  numerous  proofs  that  many  of  the  alterations  in  the  folio  edition  of 
this  play  were  made  by  the  players,  and  not  by  Shakfpeare  ;  for  Shik- 
fpeare  had  been  informed  by  Holinihed  that  Dor  Jet  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth  ;  Richmond  before  his  leaving  Paris  having  bor- 
rowed a  fum  of  money  from  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Eighth, 
and  having  left  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Sir  John  Bouchier  as  oof- 
tages  for  the  payment.     Malone. 

5  Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper—]  Thus  the  folio.  In  the  quarto, 
this  and  the  three  following  lines  are  introduced  lower  down  immedi- 
ately before  the  words-*"  Come,  gentlemen,  let  as  confult,*'  &c. 

Maloni. 
BlnnU 
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Slant.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord.  Til  undertake  it; 
And  to,  God  give  you  quiet  reft  to-night  i 

Richm.  Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt.    Come,  gen- 
tlemen, 
L,et  us  confult  upon  to-morrow's  bufinefs ; 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air  is  raw6  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  tint. 

Enter,  to  his  tent.  King  Richard,  Norfolk,  Rat- 
cliff,  WCatesby, 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Cate.  It's  (upper  time,  my  lord ;  , 

It's  nine  o'clock7. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  fup  to-night.— 
Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper.— 
What,  is  my  beaver  eafier  than  it  was  ?— 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate.  It  is,  my  liege  ;  and  all  things  are  in  readinefc. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Ufe  careful  watch,  choofe  trufty  fentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk. 

Nor.  1  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [£*//• 

K.  Rich*  Ratdiff,— 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  purfuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  fun-rifing,  left  his  ion  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine :— Give  me  a  watch  %  :— 

[To  Catefby. 
Saddle 

6  mm,  the  air  it  raw — ]  So  the  quarto.   Folio—  the  dew.  Maloni. 

7  It's  nine  o'clock,]  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads— it  is  fix  of 
the  clock  j  full  Cupper  time.     Maloni. 

8  Give  me  a  watch :]  A  to  ate  b  has  many  fignifications,  but  I  fliould 
believe  that  it  means  in  this  place  not  a  fentinel,  which  would  be  re- 
gularly placed  at  the  king's  tent ;  nor  an  instrument  to  meafure  time, 
which  was  not  ufed  in  that  age ;  but  a  watch-light,  a  candle  to  burn 
by  him  ;  the  light  that  afterwards  burnt  blue;  yet  a  few  lines  after, 
Jie  fays  : 

Bid  my  guard  watcb,— 

Q^q  J  which 
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Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow  7.— 
Look  that  my  ftavei  be  found,  and  not  too  heavy  •. 
JLatclinV- 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'ft  the*  the  melancholy  lord  Northos- 
berland»? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himfelf, 

which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  wattb  U  not  here  a  fenrJoel. 

Joavsoiu 

The  word  grvt  (hews,  I  think,  that  a  watck-Umbt  was  intended. 
Cole  has  in  his  Di&onary,  1679,  Watch  camdlt.     Malovi, 

A  watch,  i.  e.  guard,  would  certainly  be  placed  about  a  royal  tent, 
without  any  requeft  of  the  king  concerning  it. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  particular  kind  of  candle  it  here  meant, 
which  was  anciently  called  a  mutch,  becaufe,  being  marked  oat  into 
le&ions,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  burning,  it 
lupplied  the  place  of  the  more  modern  inftrument  by  which  we  met- 
fare  the  hours.  1  have  feen  thefe  candles  represented  with  great  nicety 
in  feme  of  the  pictures  of  Albert  Durer. 

Barret,  in  his  AhnarU,  1 5S0,  mentions  watching  lamae  er  candles. 
So,  in  Love  in  a  Maxc,  1632:  ««  —  ftept  always  with  a  matchim; 
candle/*  Again,  in  MbumaxAr,  16x4:  "Sit  up  all  night  like  a 
watching  czndlc."     Stievens. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  fpecies  of  light  called  an  all-night,  which  is 
a  wick  fet  in  the  middle  of  a  large  cake  of  wax.    Johnson. 

7  Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow*—]  So,  in  HelinaWd, 
p.  754  t  '•  —  he  was  mounted  on  a  great white  comrfir"  Arc.   Stiit. 

»  Look,  that  my  (laves  be  found \  and  not  rat  *v#wv.]  St  asm  art  tbt 
wood  of  the  lances.    Johnson. 

As  it  was  ufual  to  carry  more  lances  than  one  into  the  field,  the 
lightnefs  of  them  was  an  object  of  eonfeuoence.  Ball  informs  vs,  that 
at  the  jufts  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the  younger  lifter  ef 
king  Henry  VI II.  with  the  king  of  France,  "  a  gentlemen  called 
Anthony  Bownanne  came  into  the  feld  all  armed,  and  on  bis  body 
Drought  in  fight  x  fperes,  that  is  to  wyt,  ii  fperes  fet  in  every  ftyroppe 
forward,  and  under  every  thigh  ii  fpere,  upwarde,  and  under,  his  left 
arme  was  on  fpere  backward,  and  the  ioih  in  hit  hand,'*  Sec. 

Stixtxns. 

•  —  the  melancholy  lord  Northumberland  f]  Richard  calls  him 
melancholy,  becaufe  he  did  not  join  heartily  in  his  caore.  "  Henry 
the  fourth  earle  of  Northumberland,'*  fays  Holinmed,  "  whether  it 
was  by  the  commandement  of  King  Richarde  putting  diffidence  in 
him,  or  he  did  it  for  the  love  and  favour  he  bare  unto  the  earle  [ef 
Richmond],  /rood  (till  with  a  great  company,  and  intermixed  not  in 
the  battaile 5  which  was  [after  the  battle]  incontinently  iccei  red  ioto 
favour,  and  made  of  the  coujifaylc.,»    Mai. ova* 

Mud 
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Much  about  cock-fliut  time  *,  from  troop  to  troop, 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  foldiers. 

K.  Rich.  1  am  fatisfy'd.     Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
J  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit  *, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 
So,  fet  it  down  *.— Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch  ;  leave  me. 
About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me.— Leave  me,  I  fay. 

[AT.  Richard  retires  into  bit  tent.  Exeunt  R a  t  c  l  I F  E, 
WCatesby. 

Richmond's  Tent  opens,  and  difewers  bim,  and  bis  offi- 
cers, tffr. 

Enter  Stanley. 
Stan.  Fortune  and  vidory  fit  on  thy  helm ! 

1  Much  about  cock-fliut  time,]  Ben  Jonfon  ufc*  the  fame  expreffioa 
in  one  of  his  entertainment!  : 

"  For  you  would  not  yefternight, 
«'  Kifs  him  in  the  cockjbut  light." 
Again,  in  the  JVidtw,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and'  Middleton, 
1652:  "  Come  away  then :  a  fine  cock/but  evening."    Stiivini. 

Ceckjbut  time,  i.  e.  twilight.  In  Mr.  Whalley's  note  upon  Bern 
Jonfon,  Vol.  V.  p.  204,  "  Cock/but  is  faid  to  be  a  net  to  catch  wood- 
cocks;  and  as  the  time  of  taking  them  in  this  manner  is  in  the  twi- 
light, either  after  fun-fet  or  before  Its  riling,  eockjbnt  light  may  very 
properly  exprefs  the  evening  or  the  morning  twilight.'*  The  particular 
form  of  fuch  a  net,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  is  delineated  and  de- 
scribed in  DiSionarium  Rujiicum,  %  vols.  8vo.  3d  edit.  1726,  under  the 
word  cock-reads.     Toll  XT. 

In  a  metrical  performance  (quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens)  entitled,  No 
whipping  nor  tripping,  but  *  kind  friendly  Snipping,  1 60 1,  this  net  it 
mentioned : 

"  A  filly  honeft  creature  may  do  well, 

"  To  watch  a  cocke-jhoote,  or  a  limed  bufli."     Malonz. 

*  I  babe  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit,  tec]  So,  in  Holinfhed,  p.  77Jt 
"  —  not  ufing  the  alacritie  of  mirth  and  mind  and  countenance  as  he 
was  accuftomed  to  doo  before  he  came  toward  the  battell.**     Steiv. 

*  So,  fet  it  down.]  The  word  So  in  the  old  copies  (lands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  line  of  this  fpeech,  caught  perhaps  by  the  com- 
positor's eye  glancing  on  the  line  below.  Mr.  Steevens  made  the 
emendation.  In  Richard's  next  fpeech  the  word  Rat  cliff  \*  prefixed 
to  the  fecond  line,  but  the  metre  (hews  that  it  was  placed  there  by  the 
negligence  of  the  cbmpofitor.    Maloni. 

Q^q  4  Rjcbm. 
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Ricbm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford. 
Be  to  thy  perfon,  noble  father-in  law ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  1,  by  attorney3,  blefs  thee  from  thv  mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good : 
So  much  for  that. — The  filent  hours  Heal  on. 
And  flaky  darknefs  breaks  within  the  eafh 
In  brief,  for  fo  the  feafon  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning  ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  ftrokes,  and  mortal  flaring  war4. 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,) 
With  bell  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  fhock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  fide  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
Lcil,  being  feen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
Be  executed'  in  his  father's  fight. 
Farewell:  The  leifure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love*, 

And 

3  —  by  attorney,— .]  By  deputation*    Johnsok. 

4  —  mortal  (taring  wurr.J  Thus  the  old  copies.  I  fuppofe,  byjfcr- 
hg  w*r  is  meant— war  that  looks  big,     SrtxyiNi. 

J  fufpecl  the  poet  wrote — motteX-Jcanng  war.     Ma  lone, 

3  J**fl9  being  feen,  tby  brother  tender  Ceerge 

Be  executed—]  So  Holin&ed  after  HaU :  «  When  the  fa  id  lord 
Stanley  would  have  departed  into  his  country  to  vifit  his  f ami  lie,  as4 
to  recreate  and  refrefhehis  fpirits,  as  he  openly  faid,  (but  the  truth  was 
to  the  intent  to  be  in  a  perfite  readinefle  to  join  the  earle  of  Rich* 
mondc  at  his  fir  ft  arrival  in  Englande,)  the  king  in  no  wife  would  fufier 
him  to  depart  before  he  had  left  as  an  hoftage  in  the  court,  George 
Stanley,  lord  Strange,  his  firft  begotten  fon  and  heir."— 

"  The  lord  Stanley  lodged  in  the  fame  town,  [Stafford]  and  hcariig 
that  the  carle  of  Richmond  was  marching  thitherward,  gave  to  him 
place,  diflodging  him  and  his,— to  avoid  all  fufpicion,  being  afraide 
lead  if  he  fliould  be  feen  operly  to  be  a  factor  or  ayder  to  the  earle, 
bis  fon-in-law,  before  the  day  of  battayle,  that  king  Richard,  which 
yet  not  utterly  put  him  in  diffidence  and  miftruft,  would  put  to  fomt 
evil  death  his  fon  and  heir  apparent.'* 

The  young  nobleman  whom  the  poet  calls  George  Stanley,  was 
created  Buron  Strange,  in  right  of  his  wife,  by  King  Edward  IV. 
in  1482.     Malokk. 

6  —  The  leifure  and  the  fearful  tine* 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  votvt  ef  love,]  We  have  ft  ill  a  phrafe 
equivalent  to  this,  however  haxflj  it  Buy  (cub,  1  v»—ld  do  this,  if 

leifart 
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.And  ample  interchange  of  fweet  difcourfe, 
Which  fo  long  funder'd  friends  fhould  dwell  upon ; 
God  give  us  leifure  for  thefe  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu: — Be  valiant,  and  fpeed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  conduft  him  to  his  regiment : 
I'll  drive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap ; 
Left  leaden  dumber  peife  me  down  to-morrow7, 
When  I  mould  mount  with  wings  of  victory : 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  &c.  <witb  Stanley* 
O  Thou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crufh  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  minifters  of  chaftifement, 
That  we  may  praife  thee  in  thy  viftory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  foul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  Hill !         [Sleeps. 

Tbe  Ghoft"  of  Prince  Edward,  /on  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 
rifes  between  the  two  tents, 

Ghoft,  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow ! 

[to  K.  Richard. 
Think,  how  thou  ftab'dft  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 

At 

leifure  would  permit,  where  leifure,  at  in  this  paiTage,  ftandt  for  warn*, 
of  leifure.     So,  again  : 

■  More  than  J  have  J 'aid,— 

The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 

Forbids  to  dwell  upon,     Joh  nson  . 

7  Left  leaden  /lumber  peife  me  down   to-morrow,"]  So,  in  our  au- 
thour's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Now  leaden  /lumber  with  life's  ftrength  doth  fight." 

Malonx. 
To  peine,  i.  e.  to  'weigh  down,  from  pefer,  Fr.     I  rind  the  word  in 
the  old  play  of  The  Reigne  of  K,  Edward  111,  1 596 : 

"  And  pence  their  deeds  with  heavy  weight  of  lead.**     Sti«v» 

8  The  Gbojl,  &c]   Mr.  Steevens  has  here  quoted  a  paflTage  from 
Nichols's  Legend  of  JCisg  Richard  III*  inferted  ia  The  Mirrour  for 

Magijlratetp 
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At  Tewkflrary ;  Defpair  therefore,  and  die  !— > 
Be  cheerfol,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  (bills 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  iiTue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

3fagiJI  rates,  and  another  from  the  ud  Song  of  Drayton**  Pwlmliim, 
both  defcriptite  of  the  fifion*  fuppofcd  to  have  been  (eea  by  Rkfcaai 
the  night  be/ore  the  battle  of  Bofworth.  He  adds  the  following  ab- 
Nervation : 

««  It  if  not  tmpleafant  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  poetical  isfea.  S*s* 
«f  our  oldeft  hiftorians  had  informed  us  that  king  Richard  was  Back 
4ifturbed  in  his  dreams.  The  author  of  a  metrical  legend,  [Nkbobj 
who  follows  next  in  fuccefiion,  proceeds  to  tell  us  the  quality  of  tbek 
ominous  virions.  A  poet  [Drayton]  who  take*  np  the  ftory,  goes 
further,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  names  of  thofc  who  are  foppoled 
to  have  appeared  in  them  j  and  laft  of  all  comes  the  dramatics:  writer, 
who  brings  the  phantoms,  fpeaking  In  their  particular  characters,  oa 
the  ftage." 

The  annotations  of  my  ingenious  predeceflbr  feldom  require  sni- 
snadverfion  or  revifion  $  but  I  am  here  obliged  to  remark,  as  I  did  oa 
a  former  occafion,  where  the  learned  Binop  of  WoreeJter  had  made  a 
similar  attempt  to  trace  a  thought  from  one  poet  to  another*  (Sec 
Vol.  V.  p.  397,  n.  4.]  that  this  fuppofed  progrefs  of  a  poetical  ides 
is  in  the  prelent  inftance  merely  imaginary,  as  a  few  dates  will  st 
once  demonftrate.  Shakfpeare's  AT.  Richard  III*  was  printed  in  1597* 
iVichols  s  Legend  of  King  Sicbard  III,  firft  appeared  in  that  edition  of 
*Ibt  Mir rour  for  Magifirates  which  was  published  in  1 6 10,  thirteen 
years  after  our  authour's  play  had  appeared  j  and  the  aid  Song  of 
Drayton's  Potyclbien  was  not  publifhed  till  twenty -five  years  after  tie 
tragedy  of  King  Richard  III.  had  been  printed,  that -is,  in  16*2. 

Our  ancient  hiftorians  hare  faid  more  than  that  Richard  was  itftrb- 
44  by  dreamt $  they  have  mentioned  the  nature  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  dream  on  this  night.  The  account  given  by  Polydore  Vir- 
gil, which  was  copied  by  Hall  and  Holinihed,  is  as  follows.  "  Tot 
fame  went,  that  he  had  the  fame  night  [the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Bofworth]  a  dreadful  and  a  terrible  dream)  for  it  foemed  to  him  be- 
ing  aflepe,  that  he  faw  diver fe ymtget  like  terrible  devUles,  which  pull- 
ed  and  haled  him,  not  fufterynge  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  rede.  The 
which  ftraunge  vifion  not  fo  fodaynly  ftrake  his  heart  with  a  fodayne 
fearc,  but  it  fluffed  his  head  and  troubled  his  mind  with  many  bnfy 
and  dreadful  imaginations.  And  leaft  that  it  might  be  fufpeded  that 
he  was  aba/hed  fer  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  for  that  caufe  looked  (0 
yiteoufly,  he  recited  and  declared  to  his  familiar  friends,  of  the  morn- 
ing, his  winder  full  vyfeit>  and  fcarcfuil  dreame/*  I  quote  from  Ho- 
linflted,  becaufe  he  was  Shakfpeare's  authority. 

Polydore  Virgil,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  began  to  write  his 
fctftory  about  twenty  years  after  Richard**  death.    MA  aiomi, 
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The  Ghoft  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rifts. 
Ghoft.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

["tf.Rich. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me  ;  Defpair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  iixth  bids  thee  defpair  and  die  !— 

Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror !       [to  Richm, 
Harry,  that  prophefy'd  thou  fliould'ft  be  king »., 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  fleep  ;  Live,  and  flouxifh. 

The  Ghoft  ^/"Clarence  rifes. 

Ghoft.  Let  me  lit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow ! 

[to  K.Rich. 
I,  that  was  wafh'd  to  death  with  fulfome  wine  *, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray 'd  to  death ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword ;  Defpair,  and  die  !— 

Thou  offspring  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaitef,    [to  Richm. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  fur  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle  !  Live,  and  flourifhl 

The  Ghoft s  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  rife* 

Riv.  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow, 

[to  K.  Rich. 
Rivers,  that  dy'd  at  Pomfret !  Defpair,  and  die  ! 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  foul  defpair ! 

[to  K.  Rich. 

Faugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan  ;   and,  with  guilty  fear, 

Let  fall  thy  lance  !  Defpair,  and  die  ! —      [to  K.  Rich. 

AIL  Awake  !  and  think,  our  wrongs  in  Richard's  bo* 

fom  [to  Richm. 

Will  conquer  him ;— awake,  and  win  the  day  ! 

9  Hsrry,  that  propbefyd  thou  Jboulfft  be  king,]  This  prophecy,  to 
vrhich  thu  allufion  is  made,  was  uttered  in  one  of  the  parts  of  Kmg 
Henry  t6e  Sixth.     Johnson. 

See  p.  359,  n.  5.     Maloni. 

1  _  with  fuifome  ivine,]  Fulfome,  was  fometimes  ufed,  I  think,  in 
the  fenfe  of  unfiuout.  The  wine  in  which  the  body  of  Clarence  was 
thrtwa,  wasMalmiey,    Malosi, 

Tb€ 
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The  Gbojt  cf  Haftings  rifts. 

Gbtfi.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ;  [r#  IT.  Rick, 
And  in  a  bloodv  battle  end  thy  days ! 
Think  on  lord  Haftings ;  and  defpair,  and  die  !— 

Quiet  on  troubled  foul,  awake,  awake !  \h  Ridua. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  lake ! 

The  G  bafts  of  the  twyuwg  Princes  rift. 

Gbofts.  Dream  on  thy  coufins  fmotherM  in  the  Tower; 
Let  as  be  lead  within  thy  bofom*,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  fhame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'  fouls  bid  thee  defpair  and  die.— 

Sleep,  Richmond,  deep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings ! 
Edward's  auhappy  fons  do  bid  thee  flourim. 

The  Gbofi  of  Lady  Anne  rifts. 

Gboft.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy  wife! 
That  never  flept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee  *, 

Now 

»  Let  m$  he  lead  within  thy  befom,—]  So,  fays  Mr.  Theobald,  the 
quarto,  1597.    The  fubfequent  copies  all  have  Usd,  inftead  of  lead. 

That  there  was  an  edition  of  this  play  printed  in  1597,  I  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt,  (though  none  of  the  editors  except  Mr.  Theobald 
have  ever  feen  it,)  becaufe  it  was  entered  in  the  ftatioaen*  books  m 
that  year,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  K.  Richard  II.  by  the 
lame  bookfeller  for  whom  an  edition  of  that  play  was  printed  in  1597, 
which  is  ftill  extant.  It  it,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  Mr. 
Theobald  mould  have  profited  in  this  Jingle  inftance  only,  by  that 
copy.  Whenever  it  (hall  be  difcovered,  it  will,  I  am  confident,  if 
diligently  collated)  like  every  other  firfl  edition  that  I  have  fieeo, 
prove  its  fuperior  value  in  other  inftances  befide  the  present.  Ma  lone. 

3  That  never  flept  a  quiet  hear  with  thee,]  Shakfpeare  was  probably 
here  thinking  of  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  animated  defcription  of  Richaid, 
which  Holinfhed  transcribed  :  ««  I  have  heard  (fays  Sir  Thomas)  by 
credible  report  of  fuch  as  were  fecret  with  his  chamberlaine,  that  after 
this  abominable  deed  done  [the  murder  of  his  nephews]  he  never  bad 
quiet  in  his  mind.  He  never  thought  himfelf  fure  where  he  went 
abroad  j  his  eyes  whirled  about  j  his  body  privily  fenced ;  his  hand 
«ver  upon  his  dagger  j  his  countenance  and  maner  like  one  always 
readie  to  ftrike  again*.  He  toeke  ill  reft  a-mgbtt  j  by  Ung  waking  aid 
mufittgi  fort  wearied  with  care  and  watch  ;  ratberf  mothered  t  ha  a  Jeff, 
SrmbUi  with  ftarf all  dreamu  \  Jedaineij femctimjfart  a/,  leaft  car  ef 
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Now  fills  thy  fleep  with  perturbations: 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thyedeelefs  fword;  Defpair,  and  die! 

Thou,  quiet  foul,  deep  thou  a  quiet  fleep ;  [/*  Rkhro. 
Dream  ofiuccefs  and  happy  vi&ory  ; 
Thy  adverfary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

Tht  Ghoft  0/"  Buckingham  rifts. 
Ghoft.  The  firfl  was  I,  that  help'd  thee  to  the  crown  ; 

[to  K.  Rich. 
The  laft  was  I,  that  felt  thy  tyranny: 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terrour  of  thy  guiltinefs ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death ; 
Fainting,  defpair;  defpairing,  yield  thy  breath  !— 
I  dy'd  for  hope  J,  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid: 

[to  Richnu 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  difmay'd: 
-God,  and  good  angels,  fight  on  Richmond's  fide ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Gbofts  vani/b*  K,  Richard  ft  arts  out  of  his  dream. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horfe5,  —  bind  up  my 
wounds, — 
Have  mercy,  Jefu  ! — Soft  ;  I  did  but  dream.— 
O  coward  confcience,  how  doll  thou  aflli&  me  L— 
The  lights  burn  blue6. — Is  it  not  dead  midnight? 

Cold 

bed,  and  ran  about  the  chamber ;  fo  wis  hit  reliefs  heart  continually 
toft  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  impreflion  and  ftormy  remembrance 
of  his  abominable  deede.** 

With  fuch  a  companion  well  might  Anne  fay,  that  (he  never  fieft 
me  qu'itt  hour,     Malone. 

4  J  dy%dfor  hope,]  /  died  for  only  having  hoped  to  give  you  that 
aj/ifljn.e,  which  I  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  afford  you  in  reality. 

Stiivins. 

5  Give  me  another  horfe,  &c]  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  our 
authour's  fpeeches  of  pafiion,  fomething  very  trifling,  and  fomething 
very  (hiking.  Richard's  debate,  whether  he  mould  quarrel  with  him- 
felf,  is  too  long  continued,  but  the  fubfequent  exaggeration  of  his. 
crimes  is  truly  tragical.     Johnson. 

6  The  lights  hum  blue.]  So,  in  Lyily't  Galatbea,  1592 :  "  I  thought 
there  was  fome/f /'r/'f  in  it  becaufe  it  burnt  fo  blue ;    for  my  mother 

would 
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Cold  fearful  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling  flefh. 

What  do  I  fear?  myfeif?  there's  none  elfe  by; 

Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No; — Yes  ;  I  am  : 

Then  fly, — What,  from  myfeif  ?  Great  reafan :  Whjl 

Left  I  revenge.     What?  Myfeif  upon  myfeif? 

Alack  I  love  my{c\f.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 

That  I  myfeif  have  done  unto  myfeif? 

O,  no:  alas,  1  rather  hate  myfeif, 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myfeif. 

I  am  a  villain :   Yet  1  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyfeif  fpeak  well:—  Fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  confeience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues* 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  feveral  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  higheft  degree, 

Murder,  ftern  murder,  in  the  dir\t  degree  ; 

All  feveral  fins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty  !  guilty! 

I  fhall  defpair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 

And,  if  I  die,  no  foul  will  pity  me:— 

Nay,  wherefore  ihould  they  ?  fince  that  I  myfeif 

Find  in  myfeif  no  pity  to  myfeif. 

Methought,  the  fouls  of  all  that  I  had  murderM  f 

Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 

To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

would  often  tell  me,  when  the  cendh  burnt  Hue,  there  wasfome  iUj^tff 
in  the  houfe.'*  It  was  anciently  fuppofed  that  /ire  was  m  prefeisttite 
againft  evil  fpirits ;  "  becaufe,"  (lays  Nafh,  in  Pierce  Peumik/$%s  Suf- 
focation to  the  Devil,  1 592)  "when  any  fpirit  appeared),  the  lights 
by  little  and  little  goe  out  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  fieri 
are  by  degrees  extinguished."  The  tektrs  are  the  fpirits  who  blaft  or 
take*     So,  in  King  Leer: 

'<  —  ftrike  her  young  bones* 
€e  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs  !'*     St  1  evens. 
7  Metbcugbty  the  fouls,  &c]  Thefe  lines  ftand   with  fo  little  pro- 
priety at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpecl  them   to  be 
mifplaced.     Where  then  (hall  they  be  inferted  f  Perhaps  after  theie 
words : 

Fsol,  do  net  fiettcr.    Johnson* 

Inter 
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f»/rrRATCLIPF. 

Jtat.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Rat.  RatclifF,  my  lord  ;  'tis  T.  The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  falutation  to  the  morn  ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour* 

K.  Rich.  O,  RatclifF,  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful  dream  I*— 
What  think'ft  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O,  RatclifF,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  fbadows* 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apoftle  Paul,  fhadows  to-night 
Have  (truck  more  terrour  to  the  foul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  fubftance  often  thoufand  foldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  fhallow  Richmond* 
*Tis  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me  ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  caves-dropper, 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  fhrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  K.  Richard,  /WRatcliif, 

Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford,  and  Others* 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Ricbm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  iluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  flept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The  fweeteft  deep,  and  faire ft- boding  dreams* 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowfy  head, 
Have  I  fince  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  fouls,  whofe  bodies  Richard  murder'd* 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cry'd — On  !  victory  ! 
I  promife  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  fo  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  ftroke  of  four* 

*  0,  Ratellff,  &c]  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are  omitted  m 
the  folio-  Yet  Ratcliff  is  there  permitted  to  fay—'*  be  not  afraid  of 
fbadvwt"  though  Richard's  dream  has  not  been  mentioned  :  an  ad- 
ditioaal  proof  of  what  hat  been  already  fuggefted  in  p.  596,  n.  4. 

Malomi. 
Ricbm* 
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Ricbm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  direc- 
tion.— [He  advances  to  the  trtefj. 
More  than  I  have  faid,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon  :  Vet  remember  this,— 
God,  and  our  good  caufe,  fight  upon  oar  fide  ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  faints,  and  wronged  fools, 
Like  high-rear' d  bulwarks,  (land  before  our  faces ; 
Richard  except,  thofe,  whom  we  fight  again  ft, 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  eftabliuYd  ; 
One  that  made  means9  to  come  by  what  lie  hath, 
And  flaughter'd  thofe  that  were  the  means  to  help  him ; 
A  bafe  foul  ftone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair1,  where  he  is  falfely  fet ; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 
Then,  if  you  fight  again  ft  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  juftice,  ward  you  as  his  foldiers  ; 
If  you  do  fweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  deep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  flain  ; 
If  you  do  fight  againft  your  country's  foes, 
Your  country's  fat  (hall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  fafeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  (hall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 

9  One  that  made  meant—-]  To  make  means  was,  ia  Shakfpeare't 
time,  always  ufcd  in  an  unfavourable  fenfr,  and  fignified— to  c$mt  at 
mny  thing  by  indire8 J>ra  Slices .     Stiivxns. 

1  —  bytbe  foil 
Of England's  chair,]  It  is  plain  th  at  foil  cannot  here  mean  that 
of  which  the  obfcuriry  recommends  the  brightnefs  of  the  diamond.   It 
mull  mean  the  leaf  (feuille )  or  thin  plate  of  metal  in  which  the  ftone 
is  fet.     Johnson. 

Nothing  has  been,  or  is  ftill  more  common,  than  to  put  a  bright- 
coloured  foil  under  a  cloudy  or  low-priced  ftone.  The  fame  aJIuiion  is 
common  to  many  writers.  So,  in  a  Song  published  in  England's  He- 
Ittoa,  1614: 

"  Falfe  (tones  by  foilet  have  many  one  abus'd."     Stcztbns. 

England's  chair  means  England's  throne.    Set  is  ofed  equivocally. 

Mai  OKI. 

1/ 
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If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  fword, 
Your  childrens*  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  thefe  rights, 
Advance  your  ilandards,  draw  your  willing  lwords  : 
For  me,  the  ranfom  of  my  bold  attempt* 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpfe  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  lead  of  you  (hall  Ihare  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 
God,  and  faint  George  :  Richmond,  and  victory 3 ! 

[Exeunt* 

Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendands,  and 
Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  faid  Northumberland,    as  touching 

Richmond  ? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms* 
K.  Rich.  He  faid  the  truth:    And  what  faid  Surrey 

then? 
Rat.  He  fmiPd  and  faid,  the  better  for  our  purpofe. 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right ;  and  fo,  indeed,  it  is. 

[Clock  ftrikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar.— 
Who  faw  the  fun  to-day  ? 
Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  difdains  to  (hine  ;  for,  by  the  book, 
He  mould  have  brav'd  the  eaft  an  hour  ago  : 

i  —  the  ranfom  ofmv  bold  attempt—]  Thtfine  paid  by  me  in  atone- 
ment for  my  raihnefs  (hall  be  my  dead  corpfe.     Johnson. 

*  God,  and  faint  George  / 1  Saint  George  was  the  common  cry  of  the 
English  foldiers  when  they  charged  the  enemy.  The  author  of  the 
old  Arte  of  }Varre%  printed  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  formally  enjoins  the  ufe  of  this  cry  among  his  military 
laws,  p.  84. 

"  Item,  that  all  fouldiers  entring  into  battaile,  aflault,  flcirmifli,  or 
other  fad  ion  of  armes,  (hall  have  for  their  common  cry  and  word, 
Saint  George,  forward,  or  upon  them,  faint  George,  whereby  the  foul- 
diour  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemy  difmaied  by  calling  to  minde 
the  ancient  valour  of  England,  which  with  that  name  has  fo  often 
been  victorious ;  and  therefore  he,  who  upon  any  fnifter  xeale,  mail 
malicioyfly  omit  fo  fortunate  a  name,  fliall  be  fruerely  punijbel  for  his 
obftinate  erroneous  heart,  and  perverfe  mind/*     T.  Waeton. 

Vol.  VI,  Rr  A  black 
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A  stick  ear  wiS  it  be  to  i 


£  ?^r.  i&aa  will  not  be  item  to-day  ; 
Tar  iir  ax±  ~wi  and  kv  open  ov  army. 
I  vculi,  tide  £evy  tears  were  from  the  ground* 
Nrc  ±lzz  rr-£2T  !  Wiy,  what  is  chat  to  me, 
Mare  -JLi^  tc  iuewnond  ?  for  tbe  fclf-iame  hcsvei, 
Tin  fr-waa  oa  me,  looks  iadlj  upon  him. 

£crrr  Norfolk. 
Aj~.  Arm,  arm,  or  lord  ;  the  foe  Taunts  in  the  £c!i 
JT-  Mjs*.  Come,  bcile,  banle ;— Caparifoa  my  borfc  ;— 

CxT  tp  lord  Sianler,  bid  him  bring  his  power  :— 

I  wiH  lead  aorta  my  foldiers  to  tke  plain, 

Ard  ri^s  ay  bartle  ihall  be  ordered. 

Mr  xne^ard  mail  be  drawn  oat  all  in  length*, 

Co^nrir  e  equally  of  horie  and  foot ; 

Ozr  arcitr>  ihall  be  placed  in  the  midft : 

Jons  dJceof  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 

Shall  hare  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horfc. 

Tiicy  :h^s  direded,  we  will  follow 

In  tie  main  battle;  whofe  puifiance  on  either  fide 

Shall  be  w;ll  winged  with  our  chiefeft  borfe. 

This,  and  faint  George  to  boot  *  !— Wbat  thinlc'ft  thoo, 
Norfolk? 
A'rr.  A  good  direction,  warlike  fovereign.— 

This  foand  I  on  my  tent  this  morning,  [giving  afcrvwl. 

*  My  fsrrmsri  p*U  U  drmwm  mi  mil  in  Ux*:bt]  So  HoCnibd: 
«  King  Richard  haryng  all  thtnges  in  a  readinefsVent  forth  with  the 
army  ou:  at  his  testes,  and  began  to  fet  his  men  in  aray  :  firft  tbtfrr- 
•W/ff/^i^Mw//,,,  fogri,  h$th  tfberfewum  *md  sifi  9/ fnte- 
ma, — ana  to  the  fbrmoft  part  of  all  the  bowmen  as  a  ftrong  fartrtde 
for  them  that  came  after  j  and  over  thisjohn  duke  of  Norfolk  was  head 
captain.     After  him  followed  the  king  with  a  mighty  fort  of  men.'* 

The  words  •■/  sll  were  added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  to  fupply  the  de- 
fective metre  of  this  line.     Malokk. 

*  **"»  fmd  St'  GttrV  *•  *•*  'J  That  "»  this  is  the  order  of  our 
battle,  which  promiles  fuccefs  $  and  over  and  above  this,  is  the  pro* 
te&ion  of  oar  patron  faint.     Johnson. 

Tt  fot  is  (as  J  concciTc)  to  help,  tad  not  9vtr  snj  tUmt. 

Hawkins. 

4  K.Rich. 
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K.  Rich*  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold6,        [reads. 
For  Dickon  thy  mafter  is  bought  and  fold  f. 
A  thing  dcvifed  by  the  enemy.— 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge: 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  fouls  ■  ; 
Confcience  is  but  a  word  •  that  cowards  ufe, 
Devis'd  at  fir  ft  to  keep  the  ftrong  in  awe  ; 
Our  ftrong  arms  be  our  confcience,  fwords  our  law* 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.—* 

What  (hall  1  fay  more  than  I  have  infer'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal  ;— 
A  fort  of  vagabonds9,  rafcals,  and  run-aways* 

6  — be  not  too  bold,]  The  quarto  1598,  and  folio,  read— •/<>  bold* 
But  it  was  certainly  an  errour  of  the  prefs  :  for  in  both  Hall  and  Hoiin~ 
fhed,  the  words  are  given  as  in  the  text.     Maloni, 

7  —  Dickon  thy  ma/ler,  &c]  Diccon  is  the  ancient  abbreviation  of 
Richard,  In  Gammer  Gurtout  Needle,  1575,  Diccon  is  the  name  of 
the  Beldam.  In  the  words— *»«£  bt  and  fold,  I  believe,  there  is  fome- 
what  proverbial.     So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Error s  t 

"  It  would  make  a  man  as  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  fo  bought  and 
fold."    Stiivins. 
Again,  in  Mortimeriados,  a  poem  by  Michael  Drayton,  no  date  s 
<<  Is  this  the  kindnes  that  thou  offered,  me  ? 
"  And  in  thy  country  am  I  bought  and  fold  /** 
Again,  in  Skelton's  Calm  Clout,  1568  x 
«'  How  prelacy  is  fold  and  bought, 
"  And  come  up  of  nought." 
Again,  in  Bacon's  Hiftory  of  K.  Henry  VII 1  "  —all  the  newe 
ran  upon  the  duke  of  Yorke,  that  he  had  been  entertained  in  Ireland, 
bought  and  fold  in  France,"  &c— The  fame  expreifion  occurs  again  in 
Kinf  John,  Act  V.  and  in  Troth  t  and  Creffida.    It  feems  to  have 
signified  that  fome  foul  flay  has  been  ufed.     The  foul  play  alluded  to 
here,  was  Stanley's  defertion.     Maloni. 

8  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams,  tec]  I  fufpecl  thefe  fix  lines  to  be 
an  interpolation ;  but  if  Shakfpeare  was  really  guilty  of  them  in  his 
rirft  draught,  he  probably  intended  to  leave  them  out  when  he  fubfti- 
tuted  the  much  more  proper  harangue  that  follows.     Tyrwhitt, 

•  Confcience  is  but  a  tvord—]  So  the  quarto  1508.  But  being  ac- 
cidentally omitted  in  a  later  quarto,  the  editor  of  the  folio  fupplied 
the  omiilion  by  reading— For  confcience  is  a  word,  See.     Maloni. 

9  effort  of  vagabonds,]  A  fort,  that  is,  a  company,  a  colUBion* 

Johnson. 
See  the  concluding  words  of  n,  4,  p.  6105  and  Vol.  II.  p.  496, 
n.  3.    Maloni. 

Rr  2  A  fcua 
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A  fcum  of  Britons,  and  bafe  lackey  peafants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  defperate  adventures  and  aflur'd  deflrudion.* 
You  deeping  fafe,  they  bring  you  to  unreft  ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bleft  with  beauteous  wives. 
They  would  re  ft  rain  the  one  *,  diftain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow, 
Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our  mother's  coil  *  r 

A  milk- 

■  Tbey  would  reftrain  the  one,]  i.  e.  they  would  lay  refiriBiont  on 
the  poflcffion  of  your  lands ;  impofc  eruditions  on  the  proprietors  of 
them.  Dr.  Warburton  for  reftrain  fubftituted  diBrain,  which  hasheen 
adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  "  To  diftrain,"  fays  Be,  "  is 
tofeime  upon  ;"  but  to  diftrain  is  not  to  feint  generally,  but  to  feixe 
goods,  cattle,  &c.  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
forcing the  procefs  of  courts.  The  reftriBions  likely  to  be  impofed  by 
a  conquering  enemy  on  lands,  are  im porta,  contributions,  &c.  or 
abfolute  confifcation.— "  And  if  he  [Henry  earl  of  Richmond]  (hould 
atchieve  his  fatfe  intent  and  purpofe,"  (fays  Richard  in  his  circular 
letter  feat  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties  in  England  on  this 
occafion,  P often  Letters,  II.  32i>)  "everyman's  life,  livelihood,  and 
goods,  mail  be  in  his  hands,  liberty,  and  dHpofition."     Maloni. 

1  Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our  mother's  coft.l  Henry  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond «rjs  long  confined  in  the  court  of  the  date  of  Britaine,  andfup- 
ported  theie  by  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  brotber-in-\iw  co 
King  Richard.  Hence  Mr.  Theobald  juftly  obferved  that  mother  in 
the  text  was  not  conformable  to  the  fad.  But  Sbakfpeare,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  has  obferved,  was  led  into  this  errour  by  Holinflied,  where  he 
found  the  following  paffage  in  an  oration  which  Hall,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  hiftorians,  invented,  and  exhibited  as  having  been  fpoken 
by  the  king  to  his  foldiers  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth  ; 

**  You  fee  further  how  a  companie  of  traitors,  thieves,  outlaws, 
and  runagates,  be  aiders  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and  enterpcije.— 
—And  to  begin  with  the  erle  of  Richmond,  captaine  of  this  rebellion, 
he  is  a  Welch  milkfop,— brought  up  by  my  mothers  core  and  mine, 
like  a  captive  in  a  clofe  cage  in  the  court  of  Francis  duke  of  Britaine.** 

P-  759- 

"  Holinfted,"  Dr.  Farmer  adds,  "  copies  this  verbatim  from  his 
brother  chronicler  Hall,  edit.  1548,  fol.  54  j  but  his  printer  has  given 
us  by  accident  the  word  mother  inftead  of  brother  t  as  it  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  ought  to  be  in  Shakfpeare." 

If,  fa>s  a  Remarker,  it  ought  to  he  fe  in  Sbakfpeare,  why  ftop  at 
this  correction,  and  why  not  in  AT.  Htnry  V.  print  pr*cmriffimu$  in- 
ftead of  prdtc'.anffimui*  [See  Vol.  V.  p.  602,  n.  8.  J  And  indeed  if 
brether  is  to  be  (ubllituted  for  mother  here,  there  can  be  no  reafoa 
why  ail  oihci  fimilar  crrours  Jhould  not  be  corrected  in  like  manners 

But 
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A  milk-fop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 

Felt  fo  much  cold  as  over  fhoes  in  (now  ? 

Let's  whip  thefe  ftragglers  o?er  the  feas  again; 

Lalh  hence  thefe  over-weening  rags  of  France, 

Thefe  famifli'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives ; 

Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  them/elves: 

If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 

And  not  thefe  baltard  Britons ;  whom  our  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 

And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  (name. 

Shall  thefe  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 

Ravifti  our  daughters  ?— Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  off. 

Bat  the  Remarker  mifunderftood  Dr.  Farmer's  words,  which  only 
mean— as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  as  Shakfpeare  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten. Dr.  Farmer  did  not  fay— (t  as  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  Shak- 
fpeare." 

in  all  the  other  places  where  Sbakfpeare  has  been  led  into  crrours  by 
miftakes  o<  the  prefs,  or  by  falfe  tranflations,  his  text  has  been  very 
properly  exhibited  as  he  wrote  it ;  for  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  an  edi- 
tor to  new- write  his  authour's  works.  Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
A€t  IV.  fc.  i.  we  have — "  Let  the  old  ruffian  know,  /  have  many 
other  ways  to  die  ;'  though  we  know  the  fenfe  of  the  pa  flag  e  in  Plu- 
tarch there  copied  is,— that  "  he  [the  old  ruffian]  hath  many  other 
ways  to  die/'  Again,  in  Jufiui  Ca?far9  Antony  is  ftill  permitted  to 
fay,  that  Cxfar  had  left  the  Roman  people  his  arbours  and  orchards) 
•«  on  this  fide  Tyber,"  though  it  ought  to  be—"  on  that  fide  Ty- 
ber  :"  both  which  miftakes  Sbakfpeare  was  led  into  by  the  ambiguity 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch. 

In  like  manner  in  K.  Henry  V,  prafclariJRmus  is  exhibited  as  it  was 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  in  (read  of  pretcarijpmui  5  and  in  the  fame  play 
I  have  followed  our  authour  in  printing  in  p.  459,  Lewis  the  tenth, 
though  Lewis  the  ninth  was  the  perfon  meant :  an  errour  into  which 
he  was  led,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  by  a  miftake  of  the  prefs. 

For  all  fuch  inaccuracies  the  poet,  and  not  his  editor,  isrefponfible: 
and  in  the  p adage  now  under  our  confideration  more  particularly  the 
text  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  becaufe  it  ascertains  a  point  of  fome 
moment;  namely  that  Holinfhed,  and  not  Hall,  was  the  hiftorian  that 
Shakfpeare  followed.  Of  how  much  confequence  this  i*,  the  reader 
may  afcertain  by  turning  to  the  Dijfertation  on  the  play  t  of  K.  Hen- 
ry VI.  where  this  circumftance,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf,  contributes 
not  a  little  in  addition  to  the  other  proofs  there  adduced,  to  fettle  a 
long  agitated  queftion,  and  to  (hew  that  thofe  plays  were  re-written  by 
&hakfpcaref  and  not  his  original  compofition.    Maloni. 

R  r  3  Fight. 
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Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  yeomen* ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horfes  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  ftaves  *  1— 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

What  fays  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mef.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  fon  George's  head. 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pais'd  the  marflt 3 ; 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thoufand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bofom : 
Advance  our  ftandards*,  fet  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Infpire  us  with  the  fpleen  of  firy  dragons  I 
Upon  them !  Victory  fits  on  our  helms.  [Extunt. 

•  —fight  bold yeimen  !]  The  old  copies,  by  an  apparent  errour of 
the  preis,  have  boldly*    The  corre&ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Maloki. 

*  Amaxe  tbt  w-lkin  xv'ub  pur  broken  ftavn  /]  That  is,  fr'ifbt  tke 
/kits  xvith  tbejbivers  of  your  Unctt.     Job  N  SON. 

So,  in  SoJiman  and  Per  feds,  1 599  : 

«  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin" 
The  fame  idea  is  more  tamely  exprefled  in  W.  Smith's  Pslforawe, 
16x5: 

"  Spears  flew  in  fplinters  half  the  way  to  heaven."  St  eevi  vs. 

3  —  the  enemy  it  fajx'd  the  marm  }]  There  was  a  large  martft  in 
Bofworth  plain  between  the  two  armies.  Henry  pa&'d  it,  and  made 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  forces  that  it  ferved  to  protect  his  right  wing. 
By  this  movement  he  gained  alfo  another  point,  that  his  men  would 
engage  with  the  fun  behind  them,  and  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies:  a 
matter  of  great  contequence  when  bows  and  arrows  were  in  nfe. 

Maloki. 

4  Advance  our  ftandards,]  So  Holinflied  after  Hall :  "—like  valiant 
champions  advance  forth  your  ftandardes,  and  aflay  whether  jour  ene- 
mies can  decide  and  try  the  title  of  battaile  by  dint  of  fword ;  avauace, 
I  fay  again,  forward,  my  captaines.— Now  Saint  George  to  borrow, 
let  us  fet  forward.1'     Maloki. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

Another  fart  of  the  field. 

Alarum.    Excurfions.     Enter  No  %  f  o  l  k  ,  and  forces  ;  n 
him  Catesby. 
Cate.  Refcue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  refcue,  rcfcuc ! 
The  king  ena&s  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  oppofite  to  every  danger s ; 
His  horfe  is  flain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death: 
Refcue,  fair  lord,  or  elfe  the  day  is  loft  ! 

Alarum  .     Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Rich.  A  horfe !  a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe0! 

5  Daring  an  oppofite  to  every  danger  j]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 

Daring  and  oppofite  to  every  danger.     Tyrwhitt. 
Perhaps  the  following  paflage  in  Chapman*!  verfion  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Homer's  Odyffey  may  countenance  the  old  reading  : 
"  ■         a  moft  dreadful  fight 
"  Daring  againfi  him."     Steevens. 
The  old  reading  is  perhaps  right.     An  oppofite  is  frequently  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  and  the  contemporary  writers,  for  an  adverfary.     So,  in 
Twelfth  Night :  "  —  your  oppofite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  ftrength, 
jkill,  and  wrath,  can  furnifh  man  withal."   Again  :  "  —and  his  op- 
pofite the  youth,  bears  in  his  vifage  no  prefage  of  cruelty/*     So,  in 
Blurt  Mr.  Conflable,  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  i6o»  :  "  —  to  ftrengthen 
us  againft  all  oppofitet.**     The  fenfe  then  fhould  feem  to  be,  that  king 
Richard  enacts  wonders,  daring  the  adverfary  be  meets  with  to  every 
danger  attending fingle  combat .     Maloni. 

*  A  horfe  I    a  horfe  J  &c]    In  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594,  the 
Moor  calls  out  in  the  fame  manner : 

"  A  horfe,  a  horfe,  villain,  a  horfe  I 

"  That  I  may  take  the  river  ft  rait,  and  fly  1 

"  Here  is  a  horfe,  my  lord, 

"  As  fwiftly  pac'd  at  Pegafus. 
This  paflage  in  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  been  imitated  by  feveral 
of  the  old  writers,  if  not  ftolen.     So,  Heywood,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  his  Iron  Age,  1631 : 

«'        -  a  horfe !  a  horfe  ! 

"  Ten  kingdoms,  for  a  horfe  to  enter  Troy  !*'   Steevens* 
Marfton  feems  to  have  imitated  this  line  in  his.  Satires,  1599  : 

"  A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  !" 
In  his  wYbat  you  will,  1607,  (as  Mr.  Retfd  has  obfcmd)  he  hat 
quoted  ShakfpearVs  line  verbatim.    Maloiti, 

R  r  4  Cate. 
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C*v.  WrAc&raar,  or  face.  I1EL  jb^  jw  za  z 
JL  JL_*.  Slxre,  I  ksrr  fe  bt  Se  zgcrx  z  oi, 
As*i  I  sill  ±axi  tie  aaif-ict  aeiyei 

I  tiLix,  taere  be  ix  RicfiaoBCJ  ix  txe  ieli  ; 
Fi**e  xatc  I  £z£*  to-dar,  7- fr*£  cf  *~>r  "  : — 
A  icrie  -  2  zzrk  '.  nr  kiftgaam  iar  z  jscrir *  !     [£a«*. 

jL*rxms.  Ertrr  Kixg  RiCE  A*  3  XBfRlC  s  KOSi  ;  ad 
tzms  ?l--^*Z-  JU:riml9  mxx  £wartjhm  f**w  new 
R:z~vr,sz9  Stastliy,  hemriwg  ibe  cm*9  «£• 
t^f:  stbtr  Lirdst  &wJ  Ftrzes. 

]L;hm*  God,  zai  joqi  arms,  be  przis'd,  rictanois 

Tbe  day  ii  ccr«,  the  blood/  dog  is  dezd. 

£.•**.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hz±  r^on  zcenzt 
thee! 
Lo,  here,  theie  long-ofarped  royalties, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  plock'd  c€,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

1  Fivt  l*ct  //*•*«  t-^dsy,  itfiead  if  *£■-*— ]  Shakfjieare  tad  em- 
ployed th  s  incident  wi;h  hiiiorical  propriety  im  the  mdk  Part  c£  JGag 
H/e«7  /"•     Stutem. 

Shakfpcare  had  good  (round  for  this  poetical  exaggercsae.  Richard, 
acosra.ng  to  PAjicrt  Virgil,  was  determined,  if  poaibie,  to  engage 
with  Richmond  in  fingle  combat.  For  this  purpofe  he  raie  furiodiy 
to  that  q  jar*r  of  the  rie!d  where  the  earl  was  j  attacked  hs  £aocard- 
b-a'er,  S'r  William  Brandon,  and  killed  him  ;  then  aiiaoltei  Sir  John 
Cheny,  whom  he  overthrew  ;  having  thus  at  length  cleared  his  way  to 
Iiis  am»zor.;£,  he  engaged  in  lingle  combat  with  him,  and  probably 
would  h-ve  bcrn  \iclcrious,  but  that  at  that  inftant  Sir  William  Staa- 
ley  with  :hre-  thoufand  men  joined  Richmond*!  army,  and  the  ro\al 
forces  f.'.i  -*i:h  great  precipitation.  Richard  was  loon  afterwards 
overf  o  a  cred  by  numbers,  and  fell,  fighting  bravely  to  the  laft  moment. 

Malom. 

*  A  b',*fe !  a  borfe  /  &c]  Some  inquiry  hath  been  made  for  the 
firft  performers  of  the  capital  characters  of  Shakfpcare. 

We  i'arn,  thdt  Burbage,  the  alter  Rcjctus  of  Camden,  was  the  ori- 
ginal Richard,  from  a  pafTagc  in  the  poems  of  bifliop  Corbet  5  uho 
introduces  his  hod  at  Bofworth  describing  the  battle: 

"  But  when  he  would  have  faid  king  Richard  died, 
"  And  cali'd  a  borfe,  a  borfe^  he  Burbage  cried/*    Fa  emu. 

Rich. 
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Ricbm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  fay,  amen,  to  all!— 
But,  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  fafe  in  Leicefter  town  ; 
Whither,  if  it  pleafe  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 

Ricbm.  What  men  of  name  are  (lain  on  either  fide  ? 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  fir  William  Brandon. 

Ricbm.  Interr  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  foldiers  fled, 
That  in  fubmifiion  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  facrament9, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rofe  and  the  red  :— 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  fays  not, — amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  andfcarr'd  herfelf; 
The  brother  blindly  (hed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rafhly  flaughter'd  his  own  fon, 
The  fon,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  fire  ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancafler, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  divifion  '. — 
O,  nt)w,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 
And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  will  be  fo,) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  fmooth-fac'd  peace, 
With  fmiling  plenty,  and  fair  profperous  days  ! 

9  —at  we  have  ta'en  the  facrament,']  So,  in  Holinihed,  p.  745  I 
"  The  earle  himfelfe  firft  tooke  a  corporall  oth  on  his  honor,  promising 
that  incontinent  after  he  fliuld  be  poiTcfl'ed  of  the  crowne  and  dignitie 
of  the  realme  of  England,  he  would  be  conjoined  in  matrimonie  with 
the  ladie  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  fourth. "S  tee  tens. 
>  All  this  divided  fork  and  Laniajicr, 

Divided,  in   their  dire  divijlon*—]   I  think  the   paflagC   will   be. 
fomewhat  improved  by  a  flight  alteration  : 

AH  that  divided  York  and  Lancajler, 
Divided  in  their  dire  divifion, 
0  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe, 
By  Gad* t  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together. 
Let  them  unite  all  that  York  and  Laacaftcr  divided*    Johnson. 

Abate 
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Abatr  tkeedge  of  traitors,  gTackmLord, 
That  woold  redact  thcie  bloody  days  again* 
And  sake  poor  England  weep  in  iieaa*s  of  blood! 
Let  tkeam  not  live  to  tane  tkis  land's  incieale, 
That  wonld  wick  trcafoB  wound  tkis  fair  land's 


Mow  civil  wooads  are  ftopp'd,  peace  lives  again; 
Tnatibeaay  long  lire  kere,  God  lay— Anien* !  [£jetavf, 


*  This  is  one  of  the  snot  celebrate*  of  oar  iathiw*»  pnliHWj 
jet  I  know/  not  whether  it  has  sot  hifriprncd  id  him  as  ta  others,  a> 
ac  praised  aaoi,  when  praise  is  not  inoa  oeferved.  That  this  play  hat 
feats  aobie  la  themselves,  and  very  weB  contrived  to  ftrike  ia  the 
exhibition,  r  i  no  nr  be  osaiei.  Bat  soase  parts  arc  triliag,  ochen 
shocking,  and  feme  improbable.    Joaasoa. 

1  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Johof*a  ia  thinking  that  this  slay  from 
its  fir*  exhibition  to  the  prefect  hour  has  been  e&mated  greatly  be- 
yond its  merit.  From  the  many  aUahoas  to  it  in  books  of  that  age, 
and  the  great  number  of  editions  it  paised  through,  I  fofpecx  h  was 
snore  often  represented  and  more  admired  thaa  any  of  oar  aathour's 
tragecjes.  Its  popularity  perhaps  ia  some  ateafure  arose  tram  the  of- 
teftarjoa  ia  which  Richard's  character  was  jeftly  held,  which  mot 
have  operated  more  feroogly  on  those  whose  grand-fathers  might  hate 
lived  sear  his  time }  and  from  its  being  patronised  by  the  queen  OS 
the  throne,  who  probably  was  not  a  little  pleated  at  feeing  King 
Henry  VII.  placed  in  the  only  favourable  light  ia  which  he  could  have 
been  exhibited  on  the  Jceae.     Ma  Lous. 

P.  3.  Tbe  Life  o*d  Dcetb  *f  King  Rkberd  the  Third.]  The  oldeft 
known  edition  of  this  tragedy  is  printed  for  Andrew  Wise,  1597 1  bst 
Harrington,  ia  his  jifdseie  tf  Psetrie,  written  1590,  and  pressed  to 
the  translation  of  ArkJU,  fays,  that  a  tragedy  of  Rkb*rd  tbe  Third 
had  been  aded  at  Cambridge.  His  words  are,  ««  For  tragedies,  t» 
omit  other  famous  tragedies,  that  which  was  played  at  St.  John's  ia 
Cambridge,  of  Richer  J  tbe  Third,  would  move,  I  think,  Phalaris  the 
tyrant,  and  terrine  all  tyrannous  minded  men,**  Ax.     T.  Waitos. 

It  appears  from  the  following  paifage  in  tbe  preface  to  Nalhe's  Heme 
qcitb  jsa  t9  Seffr§n  JFaldm^tr  Gabriel  Hmrvrft  Hint  is  *»,  1 596,  that 
a  Latin  tragedy  of  King  Richerd  II L  had  been  aded  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge  r  "  —  or  his  fellow  codihead,  that  in  the  Latine 
tragedy  of  K.  Richerd,  cried— ^  mrbs,  sd  *rbs9  edmrbt,  when  his 
whole  part  was  no  more  than— 4Jrltt  mrbty  ad  arm*,  sd  arsM." 

Steevixs. 

The  play  on  this  fubjed  mentioned  by  fir  John  Harrington  in  his 
jip^-.g-e  fir  Ptetrie,  1591,  and  fometiiues  miftaken  for  Shakfpeare's, 
was  a  Latin  one,  written  by  Dr.  Legge  $  and  aded  at  St.  John's  in 
our  univcrfity,  forae  years  before  1588,  the  date  of  the  copy  in  tbe 
Mufeum.  This  appears  from  a  better  MS.  in  our  library  at  Emma- 
nuel, with  the  names  of  the  original  performers. 

A  child!* 
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A  childiih  imitation  of  Dr.  Legge's  play  was  written  by  one  Lacy, 
1583;  which  had  not  been  worth  mentioning,  were  they  not  con* 
founded  by  Mr.  Capell.     Fmmii. 

The  Latin  play  of  Richard  III.  (MfcHarL  n.  6916,)  has  the  au- 
thor's name^— Henry  Lacey,  and  is  dated— 1586.     Tyiwwtt.' 

Hey  wood,  in  his  A8or%$  Vindication ,  mentions  the  play  of  King 
Richard  HI.  «  adted  in  St.  John's  Cambridge,  fo  eflentially,  that  had 
the  tyrant  Pbalaris  beheld  his  bloody  proceedings,  it  had  mollified  hit 
heart,  and  made  him  relent  at  fight  of  his  inhuman  maflacres.'*  And 
In  the  bookes  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  June  19,  1594,  Thomaa 
Creede  made  the  following  entry.  "  An  enteriude,  in  titled  the  tra- 
gedie  of  Richard  the  Third,  wherein  is  fhown  the  deathe  of  Edward 
the  Fourthe,  with  the  f another inge  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower, 
with  the  lamentable  ende  of  Shore's  wife,  and  the  contention  of  the 
two  houfes  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke."  This  could  not  4have  been  the 
work  of  Shakfpeare,  unlefs  he  afterwards  difmhTed  the  death  of  Jane 
Shore,  as  an  unneceSTary  incident,  when  he  revifed  the  play*  Per- 
haps, however,  it  might  be  fome  translation  of  Lacey's  play,  at  the 
end  of  the  firSt  act  of  which  is,  ((  The  fhowe  of  the  proceflion.  1. 
Tipftafle.  2.  Shore**  wife  in  her  petticote,  having  a  taper  burning  in 
her  hande.  3.  The  Verger.  4.  QueriSters.  5.  Singingmen.  6. 
Prebendary.  7.  Bifhoppe  of  London.  8.  Citixens."  There  is  like- 
wife  a  Latin  fong  fung  on  this  occafion  in  MS.  Harl.  2412. 

Stzztihi. 

The  English  King  Richard  III.  which  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners* books  in  1594,  and  which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  had  been  ex- 
hibited fome  years  before,  was  probably  written  by  the  authour.  of 
The  Contention  of  the  two  houfes  of  Torke  and  Lancafter,     Mai  0  n  i. 

ACT     III.    SCENE     I.     p.  520. 

THUS  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  &c]  As  this  corrupt  reading 
in  the  common  books  hath  occasioned  our  faying  fomething  of  the 
barbarities  of  theatrical  representations  amongft  us  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  a  better  apprehenfion  of  this 
whole  matter,  to  give  the  reader  fome  general  account  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  modern  Stage. 

The  firft  form  in  which  the  drama  appeared  in  the  weft  of  Europe, 
after  the  destruction  of  learned  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  a  calm  of 
dulnefs  had  finished  upon  letters  what  the  rage  of  barbarifm  had  begun, 
was  that  of  the  MySteries.  Thefe  were  the  faShionable  and  favourite 
diverfions  of  all  ranks  of  people  both  in  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
In  which  laft  place,  as  we  learn  by  Stow,  they  were  in  ufe  about  the 
time  of  Richard  the  fecond  and  Henry  the  fourth.  As  to  Italy,  by 
what  I  can  rind,  the  firft  rudiments  of  their  Stage,  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  were  prophane  Subjects,  and,  with  regard  to  the  form,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  mimes  and  attellanet :  by  which  means  they  got 
fooner  into  the  right  road  than  their  neighbours  $  having  had  regular 
play  1  amongft  them  wrote  aa  early  as  the  fifteenth -century. 

At 
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As  ti  M  a*r£eHes,  they  were,  u  their  name  fpeafcs  diem,  a  a> 
aaisfarar'iiw.  of  toac  fbrxpoare  ion,  r»  tbetifez  as  may  be  Jeea  from 
the  f  ftiwiag  paflage  ia  an  old  French  history,  inbtled,  L*  CI  laipM 
^r  JtWs  umfzjmfm  *e  rarr'aV  St.  Emtksvt  5  which  will  five  the  lea- 
der ao  had  idea  0/  the  farprifisg  abfard^tj  of  thefe  ftrange  lepufiata- 
wa&s  :  «*  L'an  1437  le  3  Ja  ikt  (/^ri  the  hemef  Cbrmuier)  fat  raitk 
lea  ac  la  Pamoa  6c  X.  S.  ci  la  plaine  4c  VeximieL  £t  rat  Diet,  at 
far  *?pelat  Seigaenr  KkoEc  Dom  Ncufchaftei,  letjoel  etoit  Carta? 
Sc  Viftaar  ac  Mets,  kernel  fat  prcsquc  mart  en  U  Croix,  s*il  aefk 
cae  fiuiai ;  Jc  caavkax  cVaa  aat?c  Pretre  rot  mis  ea  la  Crab  soar 
aarfaoe  1?  Persoaaafe  da  Crvcfimeat  poor  cc  jour  j  Jc  le  lesocmajak 
•it  Care  ae  St.  Vsdoar  parfir  la  sUforre&ioo,  ct  fit  tres  hautemeat  Jba 
arrfiagc  j  4c  dara  le  cir  Jen — Et  autre  Pretre  qui  a*  appelloJt  Hie. 
Teas  ac  Nicer,  c.ai  etoit  Chapelain  de  Mctrang?,  fut  Judas :  tenet 
tat  pce%ae  nvort  ea  peadaat,  car  le  caer  II  faillit,  et  fut  btea  native. 
sneac  depend*  Jc  porte  ea  Voye.  Et  etoit  la  bouche  d'enfer  tres-biea 
fait*  j  car  efle  oavroit  Jc  dooit,  quand  les  diables  ▼  vouloient  catrer 
ct  i3er;  Jc  avoir  devz  grots  culs  d'acier,"  Arc.  Alluding  to  ths  kind 
of  rc^rfeatatsoas  archbiihop  Harfnet,  ia  h  $  Declmrotiem  efPfi^  Im- 
ot/arcj,  p.  71.  tap,  •*  The  Etde  children  were  never  fo  afraid  of 
Hc'l- month  ia  the  old  pU)s,  painted  with  great  gang  teeth,  ftanag 
eyes,  and  fool  bottle  note.**  Carcw,  in  his  Smrvey  ofCermmoMllt  gifts 
a  roller  deicriptiaa  of  them  in  these  words,  *'  The  Gusry  Mxretlt^  ia 
EagSih  a  M**de  PL*jy  is  a  kind  of  interlude  compiled  in  Cotai&  oat 
0/  intac  fcriptare  hifery.  For  representing  it,  the/  raife  an  earthea 
amphitheatre  ia  fome  open  field,  having  the  diameter  of  an  iacloibi 
afcrac,  fome  40  or  co  foot.  The  country  people  flock  from  all  fides 
many  miles  c  J,  to  Lear  and  fee  it.  For  they  hare  therein  devils  aad 
devices,  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  ear.  The  players  conne  sot 
their  parts  wkhaut  book,  hot  are  prompted  by  one  called  the  ordhsrj, 
who  miiowcth  at  their  back  with  the  book  in  his  hand,"  Jcc.  Jcc 
There  was  always  a  droll  or  buffoon  in  thefe  myjteries,  to  make  the 
people  mirth  with  his  fufferings  or  dbfurdities :  and  they  could  think 
of  no  better  a  perfonage  to  fuftain  this  part  than  the  de-mil  himself. 
Even  in  the  mjfiery  of  the  Pofin  mentioned  above,  it  was  contrived 
to  make  him  ridiculous.  Which  circumftance  is  hinted  at  by  Shak- 
fpeare  (who  has  frequent  allufions  to  thefe  things)  in  the  Tswuag  ef 
the  Shrew,  where  one  of  the  players  aflcs  for  s  little  viwermr  (as  a  ar»- 
fer+y )  tc  make  tie  devil  rtor  •.  For  after  the  (punge  with  the  gall  and 
vir.rgar  had  been  emplo)ed  in  the  reprefentation,  they  ufed  to  clap  it 
to  the  no;c  of  the  devil ;  which  making  him  roar,  as  if  it  had  been 
i*->-cjr<r,  afforded  innnite  diverfion  to  the  people.  So  that  viaeger 
in  "the  oJd  farces,  was  always  afterwards  in  ufe  to  torment  their  devil. 
We  have  divers  old  Englifli  proverbs,  in  which  the  devil  is  reprefented 
as  a&ng  or  f uttering  ridiculously  and  abfurdly,  which  all  arofe  from 

•  This  is  not  ia  Sluk^asft*!  plry,  bat  ia  the  fid  play  entitled  TO*  Tatar*  •/ 
atifiW.   alAlOKX, 

the 
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the  part  he  bore  in  thefc  myfteries,  as  in  that,  for  inftance,  of — Great 
try  and  little  wool,  as  the  devil  /aid  vtben  bejbeered  bit  bogs*  For  the 
Jheep-fhearing  of  Nabal  being  represented  in  the  myftery  of  David  and 
.Abigail,  and  the  devil  always  attending  Nabal,  was  made  to  imitate  it 
by  /bearing  a  bog.  This  kind  of  abfurdity,  as  it  is  the  propereft  t« 
create  laughter,  was  the  fubjedt  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  ancient  m'tmes9 
as  we  learn  from  thefe  words  of  faint  Auftin:  Ne  faciamus  ut  miau 

folent,  et  opt  emu  i  a  libtro  aquamy  a  lympbis  vinum.     Civ.  D.  1.  iv. 

Thefe  myfteries,  we  fee,  were  given  in  France  at  firft,  as  well  as  in 
England  fub  dio,  and  only  in  the  provinces.  Afterwards  we  find  them 
got  into  Paris,  and  a  company  eftabliflied  in  the  Hotel de  Bourgogne  to 
reprefent  them.  But  good  letters  and  religion  beginning  to  make  their 
way  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  firft,  the  ftupidity  and 
prophanenefs  of  the  myfteries  made  the  courtiers  and  clergy  join  their 
intereft  for  their  fuppreflion.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1541,  the  pro- 
cure ur-gen  era  1,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  prefented  a  requeli  again  ft 

■  the  company  to  the  parliament.  The  three  principal  branches  of  his 
charge  a  gain  ft  them  were,  that  the  representation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  (lories  inclined  the  people  to  Judaifm  \  that  the  New  Teftament 
ftories  encouraged  libertinifm  and  infidelity;  and  that  both  of  then* 
leflened  the  charities  to  the  poor:  It  fecms  that  this  profecution  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  for,  in  15489  the  parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  the  company 
in  the  poficflion  of  the  Hjttl  de  Bourgogne,  but  interdicted  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  myfttries.  But  in  Spain,  wc  find  by  Cervantes,  that 
they  continued  much  longer ;  and  held  their  own,  even  after  good 
comedy  came  in  amongft  them  :  as  appears  from  the  excellent  critique 
of  the  canon,  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  (hows  how  the  old  extra- 
vagant romances  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  regular  epick 
(which,  he  fays,  [B- IV*.  C2o.]  tambien  puede  efcrivirje  en  pro/a  coma 
en  verfo  \)  as  the  myftery-plays  might  be  improved  into  artful  comedy . 
His  word  are  [ib.  11 . ]  Puts  que  ft  venimos  a  las  comedias  divinas,  qua 
da  milagros  falfos  fingen  en  ellas,  que  de  cofas  apocrifas,  y  mal  entendi* 
daty  attribueyendo  a  un  fanto  los  milagros  de  otrt  j  which  made  them  fo 
fond  of  miracles  that  they  introduced  them  into  las  comedias  bumanas 
as  he  calls  them.     To  return  : 

Upon  this  prohibition,  the  French  poets  turned  themfelves  from  re- 
/igious  to  moral  farces.  And  in  this  we  foon  followed  them  :  the  pub- 
lick  taftc  not  frittering  any  greater  alteration  at  firft,  though  the  Itali- 
ans at  this  time  afforded  many  juft  compofitions  for  better  models. 
Thefe  farces  they  called  moralities*  Pierre  Gringore,  one  of  their  old 
poet9,  printed  one  of  thefe  m:ralitiest  intitled  La  Aforalit/de  /'  Homme 
Ohftine*  The  perfons  of  the  druma  are  PHomme  Obftinf—Pugrition 
DivineSimonie—Hypocrifie—ind  Demerit e$  Communes.  The  Homme 
Obfth/it  the  atheift,  and  comes  in  blafpheming,  and  determined  to 
perfift  in  his  impieties.  Then  Pugnition  Divine  appears,  fitting  on  a 
throne  in  the  air,  and  msnacing  the  atheift  with  punifliment.  After 
this  fcene,  Simonie,  Hypocrtfie,  and  Demerites'Communes  appear  and 
giay  their  parti,    In  conclufion,  Pugnition  Divine  returns,  preaches  to 
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trodnced  in  Ben  Jonfon't  play  called  The  DeviPs  am  Aft  s  and  likewise 
mentioned  in  his  Epigr.  civ : 

"  Being  no  vitious  ferfon,  but  the  Vice 
"  About  the  town, 
"  Afls  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  Jit 
«*  Of  miming,  gets  th*  opinion  of  a  wif." 
But  a  paflage  cited  from  his  play  will  make  the  following  obfervatioas 
more  plain.     Act  I.  Pug  afks  the  Devil  "  to  lend  him  a  Via  I 
"  Satan.  What  rice  f 
««  What  kind  would  thou  have  it  of  ? 

"  P«£.Why,  any  Fraud, 
"  Or  Covetoufncfs,  or  lady  Vanity, 
"  Or  old  Iniquity  :  I'll  call  him  hither. 
Thus  the  paiTage  mould  be  ordered  : 
««  Pug.  Why  any  :  Fraud, 
««  Or  Cwetoufnefs,  or  lady  Vanity% 
"  Or  old  Iniauity" 

"  Satan,  ill  call  him  hither. 

**  Enter  Inquiry  the  Vice, 
<«  Int.  What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and  would  feem  to  lack  » 
"  Vice? 
"  Ere  his  words  be  half  fpokcn,  I  am  with  him  in  a  trice.** 
And  in  his  Staple  of  Newt,  Act  II : 

««  Mirth.  How  like  you  the  Vice  V  th'  play  ? 
-«  Expe&arion.  Which  is  he  ? 

"  Mirth.  Three  or  four  j  old  Cwetoufnefs,  the  fordid  Penny* 
•*  £07,  the  Money-bawd,  who  is  a  flefh-bawd  too,  they  fay* 

u  Tattle*  But  here  it  never  a  Fiend  to  carry  him  away. 
"  Betides,  he  has  never  a  wooden  dagger  !  I'd  not  give  a  rufli 
"  for  a  Vice,  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  fnap  at  every 
"  body  he  meets. 

"  Mirth,  That  was  the  old  way,  goflip,  when  Iniquity  came 
"  in,  like  hokos  pokos,  in  a  juggler's  jerkin,"  dec* 
He  alludes  to  the  Vice  in  the  Alcbymift,  Act  I.  fc.  iii : 

"  Sub.  And,  on  your  ftall,  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice" 
Some  places  of  Shakfpeare  will  from  hence  appear  more  eafy :   as  in 
the  firft  part  of  AT.  Henry  IV,  Act  II.  where  Hall  humouroufly  cha- 
racterizing FalftafT,  calls  him,  that  reverend  Vice,  that  grey  Iniquity, 
that  father  Ruffian,  that  Vanity  in  years,  in  allufion  to  this  buffoon 
character.     In  K.  Richard  III.  Aft  III. 
Thus  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Iniquity  is  the  formal  Vice.     Some  correct  the  paiTage* 
Thus,  like  theformaUwife  antiquity, 
/  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Which  correction  is  out  of  all  rule  of  criticifm.     In  Hamlet,  Act  1Y 
there  is  an  allufion,  (till  more  diftant,  to  the  Vice;  which  will  not  be 
obvious  at  hxft,  and  therefore  is  to  be  introduced  with  a  (hort  explana- 
tion.- 
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tion.  This  buffoon  charade r  was  ufcd  to  make  fun  with  the  Devil  5 
and  he  had  fever  a  1  trite  expreflions,  as,  Vllbe  vjitbyon  in  a  trice  :  Ah, 
ha,  hty,  are  you  there  f  Sec.  And  this  was  great  entertainment  to 
the  audience,  to  fee  their  old  enemy  fo  belaboured  in  effigy.  In  Kitg 
Henry  V.  At\  iv.  a  boy  characterizing  Piftol,  fays,  Bardoipb  and 
Him  bad  ten  times  more  valour,  than  this  roaring  Devi/  f  the  old  flay ; 
every  one  may  Pare  his  nails  with  a  ivoojen  dagger.  Now  Hamlet, 
having  been  inftru&ed  by  his  father's  ghoft,  is  relolved  to  break  the 
fubjedt  of  the  difcourfe  to  none  but  Horatio;  and  to  all  others  his  in- 
tention is  to  appear  as  a  fort  of  madman  j  when  therefore  the  oath  o( 
fecrecy  is  given  to  the  centinels,  and  the  Ghoft  unfeen  calls  out 
Jvoear;  Hamlet  fpeaks  to  it  as  the  Vice  does  to  the  Devil.  Ah,  ha, 
boy,  Jay  ft  thou  Jo  f  Art  thou  there ,  Truepenny  t  Hamlet  had  a  mind 
that  the  centinels  mould  imagine  this  was  a  fliape  that  the  d;-.il  hat- 
put  on  j  and  in  Act  III.  he  is  fomewhat  of  this  opinion  himicf, 
The  Jf'ir'u  that  I  have  Jces, 
May  be  tte  devi!. 
The  manner  of  fpeech  therefore  to  the  Devil  was  what  all  the  audience 
were  well  acquainted  with  \  and  it  takes  off  in  fome  menfurr  from  the 
honor  of  the  fcene.  Perhaps  too  the  poet  was  willing  to  inculcate, 
that  good  humour  is  the  bed  weapon  to  deal  with  the  ^  *v?l.  Trueprrty, 
either  by  way  of  irony,  or  literally  from  the  Greek,  rpmw*»,  wfrj. 
tor.  Which  word  the  Scholiaft  on  Ariftophanes1  Clouds,  ver.  447.  ex- 
plains, r^vfxv,  i  «T£piTfTc%/u/ul»oc  h  to?;  Wfeiyfxar.t,  or  ijjuffcTPrrTAKOK 
xaX«D,ucv.  Several  have  tried  to  find  a  derivation  of  the  Vice :  if  I 
fliould  not  hit  on  the  right,  J  mould  only  err  with  otheis.  The  V\ct  it 
either  a  quality  perfonalized  as  BlH  and  kaPTOZ  injJe&id  and  Al(cUj. 
]us  ;  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton  $  and  indeed/Set  it  (elf  is  a  perlon, 
B.xi.  517*  "» 

u  Andtoch  his  image  whom  tkeyjerv*d,  a  brutijb  Vice." 
bis  image,' 1.  0.  a  brutifh  Vice's  image  :  the  V}cet  Gluttony  ;  not  with* 
out  fome  allulicm  to  the  Vice  of  the  plays :  but  rather,  I  think,  'tis 
an  abbreviation  of  vice-detil,  as  vice-roy,  vice-doge*,  &c.  and  there- 
fore properly  called  the  Vice.  He  makes  very  free  with  his  mailer, 
like  m"lt  other  \icc-roys,  or  prime  minifters.  So  that  he  is  the  Devil's 
Vice,  and  prime  miniftcrj  and  *t.s  this  that  makes  him  fo  fawcy. 

L'ttos. 

Mr.  Upton's  learning  only  fupplies  him  with  abfurdities.  His  deri- 
vation of  vice  is  too  ridiculous  to  he  anfwered. 

1  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  obferva'tions  of  thefc  learned  cri ticks, 
but  th.it  fome  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  arc  ft. 11  retained  in 
the  rultick  puppet-plays,  in  which  1  have  feen  the  Devil  very  lutfily 
belaboured  by  Punch,  whom  1  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  fuccetfbr  of  die 
old  Vice.     Johnson. 


THE   END    OF   THE    SIXTH   VOLUME. 
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